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GENESIS     OF    THE     CHURCH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomenon,  one  wliicli  supplies  to 
the  adversaries  of  Christianity  a  formidable  argument 
against  its  divine  orio-in,  that  amonix  those  who  believe 
Holy  Scripture  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  and  agree 
in  deriving  their  religion  from  this  source,  the  widest 
conceivable  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  true 
social  form  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  in  other  words, 
as  to  the  constitution,  polity,  functions,  and  authority 
of  that  which  is  known  as  the  Church  of  Christ.  In 
religions  originating  in  the  instincts  of  man  such 
varieties  of  form  might  be  expected  ;  but  is  it  to  be 
conceived  possible  that  a  perfect  religion,  founded  by 
One  in  whom  Deity  and  manhood  are  united,  should  be 
so  uncertain  in  its  teaching  as  to  leave  no  sufficient 
guidance  in  practical  questions,  touching  human  life 
and  human  relations  at  all  points,  and  affecting  the 
organisation  of  human  society  for  the  very  purposes  in 
which  Christianity  was  given  1  And  it  is  no  reply  to 
this  to  affirm,  that  the  true  organic  form  of  Christianity 
must  be  determined,  not  from  Scripture  alone,  but  by 
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the  actual  existence  of  tins  form  ;  that  the  Church  is  as 
much  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
Holy  Scri})ture  itself.  For  on  the  one  hand  these  two 
facts,  if  they  are  parts  of  the  same  divine  scheme, 
must  be  in  perfect  agreement,  so  that  one  will  witness 
to  and  confirm  the  other  ;  and  further  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  its  true 
social  form,  if  we  go  a  step  beyond  the  present  time 
when  there  are  many  forms  claiming  to  bu  its  repre- 
sentatives, can  only  be  ascertained  from  history  ;  and 
the  only  contemporaneous  and  authentic  history  that 
Christians  possess  of  the  original  form  of  Christianity  is 
the  New  Testament.  We  cannot  therefore  answer  the 
objection  against  Christianity  as  defective  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  given,  if  the  history  of  its  original 
institution  would  justify  different,  and  not  only  differ- 
ent but  contradictory,  conclusions  ; — if,  for  example, 
some  might  fairly  conclude  from  the  records  that 
the  external  form  of  Christianity  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, and  others  that  there  is  one,  and  only  one, 
polity,  invested  with  large  powers  over  the  human 
family.  And  yet  these  are  the  very  questions  at  issue 
among  Christians. 

It  must  be  observed  further,  that  these  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  visible  form  of  Christianity  are  not 
like  differences  as  to  its  doctrines,  but  are  much  less 
easily  explained.  For  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
those  of  the  infinite  God  with  man,  can  only  be  repre- 
sented to  the  understanding  of  man  by  comparisons, 
necessarily  imperfect,  with  earthly  things.  They  can 
never  be  legitimate  subjects  for  the  speculative  reason ; 
and  however  clearly  and  sufficiently  they  may  be  ex- 
pressed, they  are  always  liable  to  be  obscured  by  the 
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imperfect  spiritual  vision  of  the  liumaii  mind ;  so  tliat 
these  broken  and  interrupted  rays  of  truth  produce 
many  varieties  of  theological  opinion,  according  as 
different  minds  perceive  different  aspects  of  truth,  espe- 
cially as  men  are  apt  to  imagine  that  what  they  them- 
selves see,  if  not  the  whole,  is  at  least  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  whole.  And  the  theological  system  derived 
from  these  fragmentary  truths,  and  apparently  follow- 
ing by  necessary  logical  consequence,  is  held  as  if  it  were 
identical  with  the  revealed  truth  itself,  and  all  not 
consistent  with  this  system  is  counted  as  a  contra- 
diction of  the  truth.  Thus  the  differences  which  exist 
among  Christians  as  to  faith  and  doctrine  may  be 
clearly  traced  to  the  human  understanding  itself ;  and 
any  objection  against  Christianity  on  this  score  might 
easily  be  turned  into  an  argument  in  its  favour.  But 
with  questions  as  to  the  Church  the  case  is  wholly 
different.  Christian  doctrine  is  indirectly  involved  in 
them,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  a  spiritual  and  super- 
natural world  underlies  them  all ;  yet  in  themselves 
they  are  of  a  different  order  from  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrine.  If  one  organic  form  were  ordained  as  the 
true  representative  of  Christianity,  this  could  have  been 
as  distinctly  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Jewish 
polity  was  by  Moses  ;  or  if  Christianity  were  intended 
to  have  been  a  doctrine  without  any  determined  form, 
this  also  might  have  been  made  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  human  understanding.  It  is  impossible  therefore 
to  explain  the  great  variety  of  opinions  among  Christians 
on  the  subject  of  the  Church,  on  the  same  grounds  as 
we  may  account  for  doctrinal  differences. 

And  yet  these  diverse  Church  theories  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  practical  duties  and  the  prac- 
tical life  of  Christians,  that  he  must  have  had  small 
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experience  of  liumaii  life  wlio  deems  them  immaterial. 
They  represent  very  different  mental  conceptions  of 
man's  relation  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men,  which 
conceptions  form  and  modify  the  characters  of  men 
very  largely,  and  enter  into  many  other  questions 
besides  those  which  are  expressly  ecclesiastical.  And 
although  it  may  be  admitted  that  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  Church,  leading  men  into  widely-diverging 
paths,  may  often  be  originally  due  to  difierences  of 
mental  temperament  dis(|ualifying  some  for  receiving, 
or  at  least  firmly  apprehending,  ideas  which  others 
accept  almost  instinctively,  and  which  at  once  exercise 
great  power  over  them ;  yet  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  truth  is  necessary  to  a  man,  not  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  apt  to  receive  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
proportion  as  he  requires  it  to  mould  his  own  char- 
acter, to  supply  deficiencies  there,  to  correct  opposite 
tendencies,  and  save  him  from  that  one-sidedness  of 
mind  which  is  the  parent  of  innumerable  falsehoods 
and  evils. 

The  argument  therefore  against  Christianity  as  an 
imperfect  religious  system,  because  it  seems  to  have 
left  in  doubt  and  obscurity  questions  practically  affect- 
ing human  interests,  appears  at  first  sight  very  forcible. 
And  yet  its  force  depends  on  an  assumption  which 
every  thoughtful  student  of  the  New  Testament  must 
perceive  to  be  untrue — namely,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
legislator,  and  that  it  was  consistent  Avith  His  mission  to 
give  laws,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  rules 
to  be  obeyed  merely  because  of  the  authority  of  him  who 
imposes  them.  But  the  teaching  both  of  Clu-ist  Himself 
and  of  His  apostles  indicates  that  His  Gospel  was  in- 
tended to  affect  and  renovate  human  life  and  relations  in 
a  method  far  more  effectual  and  more  truly  divine  ;  not 
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by  the  force  of  laws  acting  on  man  from  without,  but 
by  laws  written  on  the  heart— by  a  new  life  from 
within.  This  is  a  method  more  truly  divine  because  it 
is  more  in  accordance  with  all  those  manifestations 
of  God  in  the  natural  world  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  man's  understanding.  The  physical  universe 
obtains  its  true  order  and  form,  not  by  some  authori- 
tative interposition  from  without,  but  by  a  law  mthin 
itself,  branching  out  into  innumerable  and  interminable 
sequences  of  cause  and  effect,  and  developing  all  the 
various  forms,  and  these  exact  and  definite,  which 
represent  and  express  the  action  of  the  secondary  and 
dependent  laws.  It  is  often  impossible  to  trace  the 
connection  and  interdependence  of  these  laws ;  and 
yet  the  human  mind  becomes  convinced,  in  the  study 
of  nature,  that  no  sequence  that  is  observed  is  isolated; 
that  every  law  depends  on  another  more  general  law ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  natural  laws, 
often  materially  affecting  human  interests,  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  facts  which  lie  on  the  surface,  but 
must  be  determined  by  long  and  patient  investigation. 
But  it  is  no  argument  against  the  benevolence  of  the 
Creator  that  the  laws  of  health,  for  example,  or  of 
political  economy,  on  Avhich  the  material  prosperity 
of  man  depends,  are  but  obscurely  indicated,  and  are 
much  misapprehended  by  many.  Nor  should  we  argue 
that  they  are  of  little  value,  and  may  be  neglected, 
because  of  the  difficulty  which  has  attended  their  dis- 
covery. 

Those  therefore  who  demand  of  Christianity  definite 
rules  as  to  the  form  in  which  it  should  be  represented, 
claim  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  own  account 
of  its  divine  origin,  and  with  a  really  divine  religion 
— that  is,  one  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
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universe  of  God.  What  we  oiiglit  to  expect  is,  that  we 
shall  find  in  the  history  and  teaching  of  its  Founder  the 
elementary  principles  out  of  which  the  true  form  of 
Christianity  shall  be  evolved.  We  may  look  for  such 
instructions  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  action  of 
these  principles ;  for  such  a  history  of  their  gradual 
development  as  shall  enaUe  us  to  determine  into  what 
they  will  grow,  how  they  will  affect,  and  be  themselves 
affected  by,  the  various  conditions  of  human  life  ;  what 
counteracting  tendencies  may  impede  or  deform  their 
proper  growth  ; — in  short,  we  must  be  prepared  to  study 
the  laws  of  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the  rela- 
tions and  fellowships  of  human  life,  in  the  same  manner 
as  science  investigates  the  laws  of  the  natural  world. 
The  perfection  of  the  religion  will  appear,  not  in  its 
governing  laws  being  patent  to  all — which,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  it  is  impossible 
that  such  laws  should  ever  be — but  in  the  adaptation  of 
its  true  development  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  pur- 
pose, the  sj)iritual  renovation  of  mankind. 

If  this  l3e  a  correct  view  of  that  which  Holy  Scrip- 
ture may  be  expected  to  contain  as  to  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  Church,  it  is  evident  that  the  great 
differences  of  external  form  which  professing  Christi- 
anity has  assumed  may  be  easily  explained.  They 
will  simply  indicate  that,  either  from  want  of  know- 
ledge and  patient  study,  or  from  some  moral  imperfec- 
tion or  other  disturbing  influences.  Christians  do  not 
recognise,  or  are  differently  affected  by,  those  laws 
which  should  determine  tlie  true  order  and  the  external 
form  of  Christianity.  We  cannot  conclude  that  the 
laws  themselves  are  insufficient  or  uncertain  in  their 
operation,  as  we  should  infer  if  in  nature  its  order  were 
confused  and  its  forms  devoid  of  regularity ;  because 
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spiritual  laws  do  not  act  on  man,  as  physical  laws  act 
on  nature,  by  an  irresistible  sequence  and  effect,  but 
through  the  concurrence  of  the  human  will,  and  to  a 
great  extent  through  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  them- 
selves. To  impute  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  organi- 
sation of  Christian  society  to  the  insufficiency  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  not  to  causes  within  man  himself,  is  an 
assumption  as  gratuitous,  as  if  we  should  assume  that 
because   men  neglect  through  ignorance  or  wilfulness 
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the  laws  of  health,  therefore  no  such  laws  exist. 

But  another  explanation,  which  has  much  show  of 
a  philosophical  argument,  is  sometimes  given.  It  is 
argued  that  Christianity  being  itself  a  living  power,  and 
not  an  external  form,  it  may  be  expected  that  in  its 
development  in  the  world  it  will  manifest  itself  in  many 
very  different  types,  even  as  the  life  of  nature  rejDre- 
sents  itself  in  an  endless  diversity  of  outward  forms. 
Such  illustrations  however,  ornamental  as  they  may  be 
as  flowers  of  rhetoric,  are  very  misleading  unless  we 
examine  them  carefully.  The  same  analogy  is  used  by 
others  as  a  proof  that  all  the  various  religions  of  the 
world,  however  diverse  and  contradictory,  may  be  dif- 
ferent expressions  of  the  same  fundamental  truth ;  and 
the  proof  is  just  as  good  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
But  the  diversity  of  nature  is  real  unity,  because  all  its 
forms  are  connected  parts  of  the  same  fundamental 
order.  In  nature  there  is  no  contradiction  or  confu- 
sion ;  "  every  seed,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  apostle, 
"hath  its  own  body;"  the  same  germ  of  life  is  evolved 
into  its  own  proper  form,  which  external  conditions 
may  somewhat  modify,  but  cannot  change  into  a  type 
totally  different.  Or  since  we  must  assume,  as  it  seems, 
in  this  philosophical  plea  for  diversity,  that  all  the 
various  forms  of  nature  have  been  evolved  from  the 
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same  original  monad,  yet,  after  all,  the  varieties  in 
genus  homo  are  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Sometimes,  w^e  must  allow,  nature  falls  short  of  its 
highest  aim,  and  only  produces  the  siWocZ  family;  and 
among  them,  no  doubt,  many  varieties  of  form  may  be 
found.  So  that  if  we  must  accept  the  analogy  of  those 
w^ho  see  in  the  divisions  of  Christendom  a  counterpart 
of  the  beautiful  diversity  of  nature,  we  ought  to  follow 
it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  admit  that  the  forms 
of  nature  are  not  only  different,  but  of  very  different 
value ;  and  that  any  considerable  divergence  from  the 
highest  type  indicates  degradation  or  some  monstrous 
growth.  For,  further,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  if 
in  the  natural  world  irregularities  are  sometimes  found, 
much  more  will  they  occur  in  the  action  of  any  spiri- 
tual laws  of  development ;  first,  because  all  spiritual 
motive  powers  find  in  the  very  nature  of  man  much  that 
resists  instead  of  favouring  their  action ;  and  then 
because  they  are  exposed  to  perturbing  influences  from 
without,  continually  tending  to  interrupt  them,  so 
that  if  in  nature  abnormal  growths  present  themselves, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  w^ill  appear 
in  the  various  developments  in  human  life  of  the  spiri- 
tual powers  of  Christianity. 

Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  these  disturbing  influences 
wdthin  and  without ;  if  man  w^ere  as  apt  to  recognise 
and  follow  the  laws  of  spiritual  life  as  nature  is  to 
obey  its  own  laws ;  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  apply 
corrections,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  insure  the  true 
and  legitimate  operation  of  spiritual  principles, — much 
of  the  practical  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  would  be 
superfluous.  No  directions  whatever  Avould  be  re- 
quired if  men  were  wholly  governed  by  the  first  motive 
power  of  the  Christian  life— that  is,  love  to  God  and 
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man.     All   results  would  have  flowed   spontaneously 
from  this  source.     All  secondary  laws  would  have  de- 
rived themselves  by  necessary   consequence  from  this 
primary  law.       But  human    nature    and   human   life 
being  such  as  they  are,  revelation  not  only  supplies 
motive  principles,  but  also  many  practical  directions, 
which  are  not  laws  or  rules  in  the  proper  sense,  but 
rather  specimens  and  instances  by  which  the  legitimate 
results  of  inward  principles  may  be  tested  and  deter- 
mined.    This,  which  is  too  obviously  true  in  regard  to 
the  personal  religious  life  to  require  illustration,  must 
hold  also  in  this  development  of  spiritual  laws  in  the 
social  life  of  Christians  —  that  is,   in  the   Church  of 
Christ,     Our  investigations  therefore  into  the  genesis  of 
the  Christian  Church  must  follow  this   course.     The 
elementary  principles  of  Christian  society  would  be  of 
themselves  suflicient  to  determine  the  forms  which  that 
society  w^ould  assume  if  only  they  had  perfectly  free 
play  in  human  life ;    but  as  they  have  not,  we  must 
look   further   for   such   positive    instructions   as   may 
enable  us  to  understand  the  action  of  these  fundamen- 
tal laws,  and  for  such  examples  and  instances  as  may 
be  trusted  as  true  and  normal  growths  of  the  vital 
principles ;  although,  indeed,  even  as  regards  these,  we 
have  to  inquire  whether  special  and  temporary  circum- 
stances may  have  imparted  a  somewhat  different  form 
from  that  which  under  other  conditions  would  most 
truly  represent  the  principles. 

This  is  certainly  no  short  and  easy  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  conclusions ;  the  method  of  selecting  a  few  con- 
cise, emphatic  texts — which,  being  inspired,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  plenary  authority  by  themselves  without 
any  reference  to  their  context — building  up  a  system 
on  them,  or  throwing  them  at  opponents,  whilst  other 
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inconvenient  texts  are  melted  down  in  the  crucil)le  of 
a  self-consistent  theory,  is  undoubtedly  a  far  simjJcr 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  questions  ;  and  it  is  wontler- 
ful  what  contentment  some  minds  find  in  the  bold  and 
determined  assumptions  whicli  are  required  for  this 
process.  But  it  is  hardly  one  which  can  produce  unity 
of  judgment  among  Christians.  It  is  indeed  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  in  no  single  branch  of  human 
knowledge  could  anything  approaching  to  certainty 
have  been  attained,  if  it  had  been  studied  as  the  sci- 
ence of  ecclcsiology  (if  I  may  so  use  a  much-abused 
term)  is  usually  studied  in  Holy  Scripture.  Sentiment 
and  preconceived  opinion  too  often  determine  the  inter- 
pretations, and  supply  the  wanting  links  in  the  evi- 
dence; a  favourite  idea  is  expanded  and  illuminated  with 
favourite  texts,  witliout  any  attempt  to  balance  it  by  its 
opposite,  apart  from  which  it  is  only  a  half  truth,  destitute 
of  vital  energy  :  a  serious  earnest  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  true  principle  at  issue,  through  a  careful  process  of 
induction,  seems  to  be  considered  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  even  inadmissible  in  so  sacred  a  sphere,  and  for 
questions  respecting  which  it  is  supposed  that  some 
indefinable  religious  sentiment  must  determine  them ; 
and,  what  is  of  all  most  fatal  to  a  right  solution  of  the 
question,  because  it  vitiates  the  whole  process  of  the 
inquiry,  the  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  construct 
out  of  the  New  Testament  a  system  of  law,  with  autho- 
ritative rules  binding  on  Christians  simply  because  they 
are  commanded.  Many  indeed  shrink  from  these  modes 
of  handling  Scripture ;  they  will  not  venture,  by  any 
special  pleading,  to  force  conclusions  in  favour  of  their 
own  opinions ;  and  not  feeling  their  ground  sure  in 
Scripture,  they  are  content  witli  arguing  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  points  in  such 
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aud  such  directions,  and  tliat  wbat  is  wanting  in  ex- 
press instructions  may  be  supj^lemented  by  inference 
and  more  general  principles.  But  no  vague  treatment 
of  so  important  a  subject  can  satisfy  any  thoughtful 
and  impartial  mind.  It  is  evident  that  these  general 
conclusions  are  really  much  modified  by  the  habits  of 
thought,  and  the  preconceived  judgment,  of  those  who 
form  them.  The  whole  process  of  the  argument  is  not 
exposed  to  view ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  attain  the  same 
kind  of  certainty  as  to  results  as  may  be  attained  in  the 
study  of  the  natural  world.  And  yet  we  have  seen 
that,  unless  this  be  attainable,  it  seems  impossible  to 
answer  the  objection  against  Christianity  as  an  im- 
perfect religion,  not  completely  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  man. 

In  this  work  an  attempt  is  made  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  ecclesiology  as  a  science,  by  investigating  the 
development  of  the  Christian  Church  out  of  its  elemen- 
tary principles  to  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age.  Such 
an  investigation  need  be  little  more  than  a  dispassionate 
analysis  of  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  materials 
for  which  are  abundantly  supplied  by  the  labours  of 
others.  I  do  not  profess  to  conduct  the  inquiry  further 
than  may  be  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  subject ;  and  on  most  points  I  touch  briefly,  that 
the  argument  may  not  be  encumbered.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  expositions  of  Scripture  that  are  given  are 
discussed  only  so  far  as  may  enable  any  tolerably  well- 
informed  student  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  form  his 
own  judgment  on  them.  If  they  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  his  mind,  I  fear  I  should  not  make  them 
more  clear  by  loading  my  pages  with  quotations  and 
authorities.  But,  in  truth,  the  argument  depends  on 
no  special  rendering  of  particular  passages,  but  on  the 
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whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  ;  whilst 
the  unity  of  tlie  scheme  evolved  in  the  argument  will, 
I  think,  render  some  passages  of  Scripture  intelligible, 
for  the  explanation  of  which  little  aid  can  be  obtained 
from  commentators.  My  purpose  indeed  in  the  pre- 
sent work  is  rather  to  indicate  a  more  comprehensive 
method  of  dealing  with  this  great  question  than  to 
complete  the  proofs.  The  conviction  that  the  evidence 
is  abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  most  definite  and 
certain  conclusions,  as  certain  as  any  that  science  deduces 
from  the  observation  of  nature,  has  been  strengthened 
immeasurably  l)y  the  investigation  itself  Whether  I 
make  a  right  use  of  the  evidence,  others  must  judge ; 
in  so  extensive  a  field  of  inquiry  there  will  certainly 
be  many  omissions,  and  probably  not  a  few  errors. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  process  of  such  an 
investigation  as  is  proposed  ought  in  some  respects  to 
resemble  those  through  which  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world  are  determined.  For  although  inquiries  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  soon  lead  us  up 
to  truths  which  cannot  be  fully  expressed  in  forms  of 
human  thought,  and  therefore  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  the  speculative  reason,  yet  this  is  equally  the  case 
in  the  world  of  nature.  Every  scientific  inquiry  brings 
us  into  contact  with  natural  forces  which  are  in  them- 
selves unknowable  by  the  human  understanding.  But 
the  fact  of  the  physical  forces  themselves  being  in- 
comprehensible by  the  human  mind  does  not  make 
our  conclusions  as  to  the  laws  of  their  operation  less 
certain ;  both  the  existence  and  the  action  of  these  laws 
may  be  known  without  our  approaching  one  step  nearer 
the  solution  of  the  underlying  mystery.  The  mere  fact 
therefore  of  the  forces  which  act  on  man  in  Christianity 
being  supernatural  would  not  of  itself  alter  the  condi- 
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tions  of  the  question.  Practically,  however,  the  method 
of  the  investigation  must  be  somewhat  different.  The 
laws  of  the  natural  world  are  to  l^e  ascertained  by  induc- 
tion from  its  phenomena,  and  then,  the  laws  being  suf- 
ficiently determined,  we  may  discover  and  antici^^ate  by 
deduction  what  results  will  follow  from  their  action 
in  particular  cases.  But  we  cannot  employ  deductive 
reasoning  as  freely  in  this  inquiry.  For  the  problem 
of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life  into  its  organic 
forms  is  fiir  more  complicated  than  any  that  can  arise 
in  the  natural  world,  because  in  it  is  involved  the 
twofold  question  of  man's  relation  to  God,  and  man's 
relation  to  his  fellow.  The  problem  of  man's  moral 
and  social  nature  is  of  itself  too  intricate  to  be  solved 
by  our  knowledge  ;  much  more  the  question,  How  the 
spiritual  and  supernatural  powers  of  Christianity  most 
truly  express  themselves  in  man's  social  relations  ? 
The  powers  that  act  indeed  are  part  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  respecting  these  there  is  no  dispute. 
That  the  Spirit  of  God  works  in  man ;  that  through 
faith  in  Christ  He  awakens  in  the  heart  of  man  love  to 
God  and  his  brother ;  that  this  love  tends  to  produce 
fellowship  among  Christians,  and  to  combine  them  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  truth 
to  others ; — these  are  fundamental  principles,  which 
no  one  questions  without  denying  Christianity  alto- 
gether. The  difficulty  arises  when  we  pass  from  these 
primary  laws  to  those  which  are  derived  from  them ; 
when  we  have  to  discover  what  forms  will  be  developed 
under  these  influences,  what  will  be  the  order  and 
organic  life  of  the  new  world.  It  is  just  as  impossible 
for  us  to  determine  these  by  any  a  priori  reasoning, 
as  it  would  be  to  predict  (supposing  the  hypothesis 
of  the  nebular  origin  of  the  universe  to  be  true)  into 
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what  forms  and  order  nature  would  be  evolved  Ly  its 
primary  laws.  And  another  question  presents  itself 
here.  The  naturalistic  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the 
universe  is  held  by  some  to  be  really  identical  with 
that  which  revelation  presents  to  our  faith — namely, 
that  in  the  beofinning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth — because  in  nature,  it  is  argued,  the  will  and 
Avisdom  of  God  work  by  nature.  Into  this  question  we 
need  not  enter,  although  certainly  the  evidence  as  yet 
adduced  of  the  causes  still  operating  in  nature  having 
been  sufficient  for  creation  can  hardly  satisfy  any  un- 
biassed judgment.  At  all  events,  whatever  be  the  other 
side  of  the  truth,  "  by  faith  we  know  that  the  worlds 
were  made  by  the  word  of  God."  Now  what  is  the 
truth  as  to  the  far  higher  work,  the  genesis  of  the  new 
creation  of  God'?  Many,  Avho  would  reject  the  natural- 
istic view  of  the  first  creation  as  atheistical,  yet  hold  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
result  of  primary  spiritual  forces — that  there  was  no 
interposition  of  the  Word  of  God  to  determine  its  order 
and  forms.  They  repudiate  as  unspiritual  the  idea  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Creator  of  the  new  universe  of  God,  did 
determine  by  His  Avill  any  form  or  order  for  His  Church. 
And  yet  surely,  if  the  forms  of  nature  are  the  result, 
not  of  mere  physical  forces,  but  of  God's  creative  word, 
much  more  is  the  exercise  of  the  divine  will  required 
to  exhibit  the  true  order  of  the  second  creation,  because 
in  the  latter  there  are  disturbing  forces  to  overcome. 
And  it  is  no  more  unspiritual  to  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  would  determine  such  forms,  than  it  is  doing 
violence  to  nature  to  hold  that  the  types  of  the  natural 
world  are  ordered  by  God.  But  the  question  before  us 
Christians,  and  that  which  I  propose  to  investigate,  is, 
not  what  might  be  anticipated,  but  what  we  must  con- 
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elude  from  the  acts  and  teacliiug  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  those  who  under  the  direction  of  His  Spirit  have 
recorded  the  history  of  this  new  creation.  From  these 
we  must  learn  what  was  actually  the  genesis  of  the 
Church,  even  as  from  the  first  book  of  sacred  Scripture 
we  learn  what  was  the  genesis  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  of  the  human  race  and  human  society.  Whether 
there  is  a  normal  order  instituted  by  the  divine  wis- 
dom of  Christ,  and  what  are  the  true  elements  of  that 
order,  are  questions  to  be  solved  only  through  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  sacred  record.  We  must  not 
expect  always  to  be  able  to  trace  the  connection  be- 
tween the  primary  spiritual  laws  and  the  forms  and 
order  which  are  their  true  result,  although  we  may  be 
assured  that  such  a  connection  exists.  In  nature,  who 
can  distinguish  all  the  processes  through  which  the 
seed  grows  into  the  plant,  with  its  own  proper  form, — 
its  structure,  character,  colour,  fragrance,  being  deter- 
mined by  some  peculiarities  in  the  original  germ,  utterly 
undiscernible  to  our  senses,  yet  certainly  there  ?  Need 
we  therefore  be  surprised  if  we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss 
to  explain  why  the  germs  of  spiritual  life  should  issue, 
according  to  the  will  of  Christ,  in  one  form  rather  than 
another?  It  is  true  that  in  the  spiritual  life  the  service 
is  reasonable,  and  therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  examine 
into  the  reasons  of  the  laws  that  are  indicated,  that  we 
may  obey  them  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter ;  and 
the  more  diligently  and  patiently  that  we  examine 
Holy  Scripture  do  we  discover  these  reasons.  But  to 
assume  that  they  must  be  always  ajDparent,  is  certainly 
no  evidence  of  sj)iritual  perception,  but  rather  of  un- 
christian presumption. 

But  further  we  must  observe  that  neither  the  fact 
of  the  forces  acting  on  men  being  spiritual  and  super- 
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natural,  nor  the  exercise  of  the  divine  will  and  wis- 
dom in  the  creative  process,  must  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  genesis  of  the  Church  would 
be  unnatural,  and  not  according  to  those  laws  of  de- 
velopment to  which  all  things  that  are  the  subject  of 
human  knowledge  can  form.  For  genesis,  development, 
evolution,  or  l)y  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is 
nothing  else  than  the  fulfilment  of  these  laws  ;  they  are 
as  clearly  exhibited  in  the  description  given  in  Holy 
Writ  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  as  in  any  of  those 
operations  of  nature  in  which  science  investigates  them. 
In  the  beginning,  the  inspired  writer  says,  the  whole 
w^as  without  form  and  void ;  the  elements  existed,  but 
were  generally  diffused,  and  without  distinction.  The 
result  of  the  action  of  creative  energy  was  twofold ; 
collection  and  concentration  into  coherent  masses,  and 
separation  into  multiform  existences,  which  are  all 
parts  of  one  cosmos,  one  consistent  whole.  There  is 
light,  but  at  the  same  time  a  separation  of  the  light 
from  the  darkness ;  not  uniform  undivided  day,  but 
day  and  night  distinguished,  yet  succeeding  one  another 
as  parts  of  one  whole.  The  waters  above  the  firmament 
are  divided  from  those  beneath.  Earth  and  sea  are 
separated,  yet  in  this  separation  there  is  no  divorce. 
Again,  the  elementary  principles  in  the  earth  and  seas 
are  gathered  into  manifold  forms  of  life,  vegetable  and 
animal,  all  of  them  definite  and  distinct,  but  all  of 
them  connected  parts  of  the  great  order,  links  in  the 
mighty  chain  of  nature,  until  the  work  is  matured  and 
comi)leted  in  man,  who  is  not  only  the  most  complex 
and  definitely  organised  of  all  created  forms,  l)ut  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  with  a  new  and  higher  life, 
and  he  is  the  sovereign  of  all  earthly  things. 

The  process  of  all  development  that  comes  within 
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the  range  of  human  knowledge,  or  that  can  be  repre- 
sented by  human  thought,  is  similar  to  this  and  con- 
formable to  the  same  laws.  In  the  whole  of  the  phy- 
sical universe,  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  man, 
even  in  the  various  results  of  the  human  intellect  and 
human  energies,  science  discovers  the  same  laws  of 
evolution  or  progress.  An  elementary  state  is  one  in 
which  there  is  no  distinction  of  parts  or  functions ;  the 
whole  is  homogeneous,  without  definiteness  or  consistent 
order.  An  imperfect  state  is  one  in  which  the  separa- 
tion is  still  proceeding  or  is  not  completely  defined. 
Maturity  is  that  state  in  which  all  those  separations 
and  distinctions  are  perfected,  of  which  the  whole  is 
capable  without  injury  to  its  unity,  or  to  its  proper 
action  as  one  whole  and  the  subordination  of  its  parts. 
Again,  if  these  separations  are  either  confused  or  at 
variance  with  the  order  of  the  whole,  it  is  an  abnormal 
or  morbid  growth  and  no  true  development.'"' 

These  principles,  which  modern  science  has  established 
in  all  the  order  of  nature,  and  examples  of  which  will  at 
once  occur  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  are  here  stated,  not 
that  we  may  use  them  in  order  to  establish  by  deduc- 
tion what  must  be  the  process  of  development  of  the 
social  form  of  Christianity,  but  simply  that,  as  we 
determine  this  process  by  induction  from  the  actual 
history  of  its  genesis,  we  may  compare  it  in  our  own 
mind  with  the  analogies  supplied  in  nature  itself,  and 
may  thus  be  aided  in  distinguishing  more  accurately 
what  is,  and  what  cannot  be,  true  evolution  of  the 
organic  life. 

*  "  At  the  same  time  that  evolution  is  a  change  from  the  homogeneous 
to  the  heterogeneous,  it  is  a  change  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite. 
Along  with  an  advance  from  simplicity  to  complexity,  there  is  an  advance 
from  confusion  to  order,  from  undetermined  an-angement  to  determined 
arrangement." — H.  Spencer's  First  Principles,  p.  362,  second  edition. 

B 
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I  must  however,  before  I  conclude  this  Introduction, 
anticipate  briefly  some  objections  Avliich  may  be  made, 
from  different  quarters,  against  the  line  of  argument 
adopted  in  this  work. 

It  may  be  objected,  from  the  side  of  free-thinkers, 
that  this  argument  is  destitute  of  a  scientific  basis,  be- 
cause the  Scriptures  are  assumed  without  proof  to  be 
the  work  of  inspiration ;  they  cannot  form  the  basis 
for  investigations  such  as  are  here  proposed,  unless 
they  are  a  real  and  perfect  manifestation  of  the  divine 
mind,  such  as  nature  is,  from  which  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  with  certainty,  because  we  are  assured  of  the 
universality  and  permanence  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed.  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
when  it  is  objected  that  Christianity  is  not  a  perfect 
religious  system,  because  its  sacred  records  are  insufh- 
cient  for  the  guidance  of  mankind,  it  is  necessary  in 
answering  this  objection  to  take  the  Christian  records 
as  we  find  them,  and  to  suppose  them  to  be  such  as 
they  claim  to  be.  My  argument  is  intended,  not  for 
those  who  do  not  believe  Holy  Scripture  to  be  of  God, 
but  for  those  who  are  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
revelation  of  His  will,  whose  faith  is  little  shaken  by 
the  difficulties  which  "  the  higher  criticism  "  has  raised, 
but  who  are  at  times  sorely  perplexed  by  this  ques- 
tion as  to  the  divisions  of  Christianity.  My  earnest 
desire  is  to  point  out  to  some  of  these  the  one  true 
method  of  healing  the  divisions,  and  attaining  that 
unity  which  will  itself  effectually  answer  the  objections 
and  .taunts  of  the  adversaries. 

And  yet  to  this  objection  of  a  free-thinker  against 
our  argum(>nt  we  might  further  reply  by  asking  him, 
whether,  if  the  argument  can  be  at  all  maintained,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  assumption  that  Holy  Scripture 
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is  the  revelation  of  the  divine  mind  is  a  legitimate 
assumption  ?  For  if  he  were  called  to  explain  why  he 
is  convinced  that  the  laws  by  which  nature  is  governed 
are  uniform  and  persistent,  he  would  reply  probably 
that  there  is  an  intuitive  persuasion  in  the  mind  that 
it  must  be  so,  and  also  the  fact  is  established  by  induc- 
tion, and  all  additional  knowledge  of  nature  is  ever 
accumulating  fresh  proofs.  Expressed  in  religious  lan- 
guage the  answer  amounts  to  this,  that  the  mind  is 
intuitively  conscious  that  the  manifestations  of  Him 
from  whom  nature  proceeds  follow  the  same  pri- 
mary laws,  because  of  the  unity  of  Him  who  is  the 
first  cause  of  all.  Conversely,  we  are  assured  that 
certain  objects  and  phenomena  are  part  of  the  same 
scheme  of  nature,  merely  because  we  trace  in  them  the 
action  of  the  same  laws.  A  natural  production  will 
be  with  certainty  thus  distinguished  from  a  work  of 
human  art,  or  from  any  accidental  formation.  Now 
if  Holy  Scripture  can  be  treated  in  this  respect  as 
nature  itself  is  treated ;  if  in  its  history  and  teaching 
we  find  the  same  uniformity  of  law  as  we  discover  in 
the  works  of  nature  ;  if,  for  example,  in  those  portions 
of  its  history  in  which  superficial  thinkers  only  see  con- 
fusion— as  unscientific  observers  imagine  irregularities 
in  nature — a  careful  examination  discovers  the  same 
uniform  principles  working  out  their  results  to  their 
maturity, — have  we  not  in  this  the  strongest  possible 
internal  evidence  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  a 
real  manifestation  of  the  divine  mind  ? 

But  an  objection  may  present  itself  from  the  opposite 
quarter.  Is  it  not  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Holy  Scripture,  the  inspired  word  of  God  can  be  like 
the  natural  world  a  subject  for  human  reasonings  %  Is 
not  this  an  irreverent  handling  of  spiritual  and  super- 
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natural  truth  ?  is  it  not  that  presumptuous  rationalism 
which  leads  many  astray,  and  against  which  Scripture 
itself  often  warns  us  ?  And  this  objection  takes  two 
forms,  which,  hostile  as  they  are  to  each  other,  really 
involve  the  same  fundamental  principle.  One  urges 
that  because,  for  the  reception  of  the  spiritual  truth 
which  Holy  Scripture  reveals,  higher  powers  are  needed 
than  human  reason,  because  the  natural  man  under- 
stands not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  for  they  are 
spiritually  received,  therefore  reasonings  on  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  trusted.  The  other,  from  the 
premises  that  inferences  drawn  by  human  reason  from 
Holy  Scripture  are  uncertain,  concludes  that  truth  can- 
not be  derived  from  Scripture  except  through  the  inter- 
pretation and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church ;  that 
the  value  of  Scripture,  in  short,  is  simply  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  truth  which  the  Church  itself  teaches. 
But  without  discussinsc  either  of  these  forms  in 
which  the  objection  is  presented,  in  the  latter  of  which 
there  is  one  fatal  flaw — I  mean,  that  we  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  extent  or  sphere  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  except  from  Scripture  itself — an  answer  may 
be  given  which  will  equally  apply  to  both.  It  is  not, 
I  presume,  intended  by  such  an  objection  that  conclu- 
sions, derived  from  Holy  Scripture  by  legitimate  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning,  will  be  opposed  either  to  the  true 
spiritual  instincts  of  the  enlightened  mind,  or  to  right- 
ful decisions  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Church. 
No  one  would  seriously  maintain  tliis,  because  it  would 
make  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
given  either  to  individuals  or  to  tlie  whole  Church, 
contrary  one  to  the  other,  wliicli  all  would  repudiate. 
The  meaning  of  course  is,  that  there  is  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture that  which  is  out  of  the  range  of  the  understand- 
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ing,  and  wliicli  cannot  be  measured  by  the  same  rules, 
or  discussed  and  examined  by  the  same  processes,  as 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  facts  of  the  natural  world. 
And  if  we  attempt  to  speculate  on  these,  or  reduce 
them  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  human  thought,  or  derive 
from  them  logical  consequences,  we  only  fall  into  error. 
The  mysteries  of  the  Godhead,  and  of  the  relations  of 
God  with  man  and  human  nature,  including  all  the 
results  of  redemption,  are  subjects  for  faith,  but  not 
for  knowledge  of  the  same  kind  as  that  by  which  we 
apprehend  natural  things,  and  conclude  by  comparison 
necessary  sequences  of  cause  and  effect.  When  men 
apply  the  speculativ^e  reason  to  the  revealed  doctrines  of 
Trinity  in  Unity,  of  the  atonement,  of  regeneration,  or 
of  justification;  when  they  conclude  from  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  God  that  prayer  is  ineffectual,  or  from  the 
truth  of  His  predestination  that  man  is  no  longer  re- 
sponsible,— they  then  rationalise  in  the  bad  sense  of  the 
word,  because  they  apply  the  speculative  reason  to  that 
to  which  its  powers  do  not  extend.  For  truth  of  this 
kind  a  higher  faculty  is  required — one  that  judges  of 
spiritual  things,  not  by  discourse  of  reason,  but  rather 
by  intuitive  perceptions,  even  as  the  sesthetic  faculty 
judges  of  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature  ;  and  this  inward 
perception  is  the  result  of  our  minds  being  cleared  from 
prejudice  and  passion,  and  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  But  that  conclusions  from  Holy  Scripture  are 
not  to  be  trusted  on  those  things  that  are  within  the 
limits,  and  therefore  within  the  legitimate  exercise,  of 
human  reason ;  that  Scripture  appears  to  the  human 
mind  to  say  one  thing,  and  yet  means  another, — is  either 
to  charge  God  with  being  the  author  of  delusion  and 
falsehood,  or  else  it  is  a  playing  at  fast-and-loose  with 
the  faculties  of  man's  understanding,  which  is  fatal  to 
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all  certainty  and  all  knowledge.  We  have  no  evidence 
for  any  truth  in  heaven  and  earth,  if  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  those  things 
which  are  within  their  range.  It  is  no  irreverence,  Ijut 
an  act  of  the  deepest  reverence,  implying  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  when  we 
examine  it  with  the  conviction  that  we  shall  discover 
in  it  laws  affecting  human  nature  in  all  its  highest 
relations,  if  only  we  search  God's  Word  as  diligently 
as  others  have  studied  His  works;  and,  further,  that 
legitimate  conclusions  from  Scripture  will  need  no 
testimony  from  without,  but  will  shine  in  the  light  of 
their  own  divine  truth. 

There  is  one  other  objection — I  should  rather  call  it 
an  antipathy — which  I  must  expect  will  prevent  many 
religiously-minded  persons  from  even  entering  on  the 
arofument  discussed  in  this  w^ork,  and  which  I  can 
hardly  hope  to  remove  by  any  preliminary  remarks. 
There  is  a  deeply-rooted  feeling  in  many  minds  that 
Church  questions,  under  any  form,  are  unedifying ; 
that,  though  they  may  be  necessary  and  true,  yet  they 
are  wholly  of  a  different  order  from  questions  of  faith 
and  Christian  duty.  And  certainly  there  is  much  to 
justify  this  feeling.  A  Church  question  treated  con- 
troversially, maintained  by  arguments  from  Scri})ture, 
defended  by  precedents  from  the  history  of  Christianity, 
confirmed  by  authorities  from  Christian  writers  of  all 
ages,  is  probably  the  driest  and  most  unsatisfying  food 
that  can  be  conceived  both  for  the  spirit  and  for  the 
intellect.  Unhappy  is  the  lot  of  those  whose  spiritual 
pastor  has  become  a  zealous  advocate  of  some  ecclesi- 
astical system,  and  who  considers  it  his  duty  to  labour 
in  the  unprofitable  task  of  impressing  his  conscientious 
convictions  on  their  minds.     Must  we  not  confess  that 
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whether  it  be  Bellarmine  De  Romano  Pontifice,  or  Bar- 
row on  the  Papal  Supremacy,  or  Richard  Baxter's 
Christian  Ecclesiastics,  or  Milton  on  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy ;  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  "  since  the 
apostles'  time  there  have  been  three  orders  of  minis- 
ters in  Christ's  Church,"  or  an  elaborate  argument  for 
the  platform  of  Presbyterianism ;  we  rise  from  the 
study  of  these  learned  treatises,  perhaps  with  the 
deep  impression  that  the  evidence  on  our  own  side  is 
unanswerable,  and  that  those  who  will  not  receive  it 
hardly  deserve  to  be  treated  as  brethren,  but  also  with 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  we  ourselves  are  not  much 
better  Christians  than  we  were  before  ?  But  why  is 
this  ?  How  can  it  be  that  truths,  emanating,  as  we 
believe,  from  the  mind  of  Christ,  bring  us  no  nearer  to 
Him,  but  are  mere  notions  without  spiritual  life  in 
them  ?  Is  it  not  because  we  will  not  study  them  as 
He  Himself  has  revealed  them ;  as  parts  of  His  own 
living  truth,  as  the  result  and  expression  of  that  divine 
wisdom  which  angels  desire  to  look  into  ?  Ought  not 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  direct  us  to  a  fuller  and  better  understandino; 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  \  I  do  not  presume  to  hope 
that  the  present  imperfect  attempt  to  trace  the  laws  of 
Christ's  Church  from  their  original  source  will  afford  the 
same  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  others  as  it  has  sup- 
plied to  my  own.  I  am  also  aware  that  this  argument 
wants  much  of  the  interest  which  it  might  possess  if 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  more  largely  and 
freely  interwoven  with  it,  and  if  the  inductive  method 
of  investigation,  which  I  have  thought  necessary  for 
the  present  work,  were  less  rigorously  followed.  But 
whilst  I  must  abstain  from  entering  on  purely  doctrinal 
questions,  further  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
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pleteness  of  the  argument,  no  one  can  fail  to  observe 
how  closely  the  argument  borders  on  many  of  those 
spiritual  truths  which  are  the  Jife  of  the  Christian  soul, 
and  how  largely  exact  conclusions  as  to  the  questions 
here  discussed  will  contribute  to  a  right  apprehension 
of  those  things  with  which  faith  alone  has  to  deal. 

And  let  those  who  shrink  from  such  investiirations, 
beinof  content  with  their  own  conclusions,  althouiih 
they  have  never  thoroughly  tested  them,  on  questions 
which  seem  to  them  at  all  events  not  vital  to  the 
soul,  rouse  themselves  from  this  selfish  apathy,  and 
consider,  not  whether  the  subject  is  made  interesting 
to  them,  not  whether  this  book  is  one  with  which  they 
may  beguile  a  leisure  half-hour,  Ijut  what  are  the  mo- 
mentous issues  at  stake  in  these  questions  ?  Does  Holy 
Scripture  supply  men  with  sufficient  guidance  as  to  the 
form  and  polity  of  Christianity — whethc]-  it  has  any 
true  form  or  not — or  does  it  not  supply  such  guid- 
ance %  And  by  sufficient,  we  mean  such  as  nature 
supplies  for  the  determination  of  its  laws.  If  it  must 
be  answered  that  there  is  no  such  guidance,  we  have 
no  reply  whatever  to  offer  to  the  objection  which  infi- 
delity urges  against  Christianity  as  an  imperfect  reve- 
lation. The  theory  of  an  infallible  Church  cannot 
help  us;  it  only  renders  the  objection  more  difficult 
to  remove.  But  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  sufficient 
guidance  in  Scripture — if  we  may  indeed  determine 
thence  with  certainty,  on  questions  which  now  are 
separating  us,  the  will  of  God  and  the  mind  of 
Christ,  if  only  we  will  lay  aside  our  prejudices,  and  not 
be  guided  by  mere  feeling,  but  will  patiently  and  dili- 
gently and  impartially  study  the  Word  of  God  as  others 
are  studying  His  works, — tlien  what  a  glorious  future 
of  the  true  union  of  Christendom  is  o]ien  before  us  ! 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 


A  COMPLETE  inquiry  into  the  various  forms  of  religious 
life  which  the  Old  Testament  presents  to  our  view  not 
only  is  unnecessary  here,  but  could  only  embarrass  our 
argument;  because  the  questions,  what  relation  these 
forms  hold  to  Christianity,  whether  they  were  com- 
pletely abolished  in  order  that  a  totally  different  condi- 
tion of  religious  life  might  be  introduced,  or  whether 
they  contained  elements  which  should  reappear  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  not  be  answered  accu- 
rately until  we  had  investigated  the  principles  and 
laws  of  that  kingdom.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  several 
types  of  human  life  in  which,  before  the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ,  revealed  religion  was  manifested  and  em- 
bodied. These  will,  at  all  events,  serve  as  a  back- 
ground against  which  the  true  form  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  will  appear  more  distinctly,  whether  by  contrast 
or  by  comparison  we  cannot  as  yet  determine.  We 
must  remember  indeed  that  to  minds  educated  under 
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these  ancient  forms  of  religious  life,  and  trained  by 
their  influences,  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  afterwards 
of  His  apostles,  was  first  addressed.  But  without  anti- 
cipating our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  that  teaching, 
we  may  observe  that,  although  both  Cluist  and  His 
apostles  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  in  confirmation 
of  their  doctrine,  yet  in  some  minds  the  influences  of 
the  old  system  were  certainly  antagonistic  to  the  new 
religious  life  ;  so  that  we  may  conclude,  generally,  that 
whilst  the  old  forms  were  the  embodiment  of  princi- 
ples which  were  really  in  perfect  harmony  with  Christ's 
Gospel,  yet  they  are  of  a  difierent  order,  and  may  ap- 
pear to  those  who  cannot  distinguish  the  principles  to 
be  discordant. 

The   oriofinal   relio-ious   ororanisations   were,    as   we 

o  o  o 

might  expect,  the  simplest  possible.  We  learn  that, 
after  the  fidl  of  man  and  the  promise  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman  in  whom  the  evils  of  the  Fall  should  be  reme- 
died, the  separation  between  the  good  and  the  evil, 
appearing  fii'st  in  the  descendants  of  Seth  and  those  of 
Cain,  failed  to  maintain  or  develop  itself  in  any  forms 
of  social  or  national  life ;  it  issued  not  in  order  but 
confusion  ;  a  disorganised  world  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  Flood,  and  the  family  of  Noah  became  the  seed  of  a 
new  world.  Distinctions  among  the  several  branches 
of  that  family  soon  manifested  themselves,  and  the 
attempt  to  attain  an  artificial  and  unreal  unity,  which 
would  have  been  no  true  progress,  but  a  hindrance  to 
God's  order,  was  confounded  by  divine  interposition. 
In  course  of  time  Abram  is  selected  as  the  father  of 
a  new  and  divine  organisation,  and  receives  the  pro- 
mise that  in  his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed. 
Of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  Isaac  is  chosen ;  of  the  twin 
sons  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  as  inheritor  of  the  promises  and 
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determining  the  line  in  which  the  blessings  should  be 
continued  and  fulfilled.  In  the  family  of  Jacob  the 
organisation  receives  a  further  development.  His 
twelve  sons  become  the  heads  of  twelve  divisions  of 
Israel.  One,  Judah,  is  selected  as  the  head  of  the  first 
and  leading  tribe.  The  tribe  of  Levi  is  separated  with 
the  utmost  distinctness  for  all  purposes  relating  to  reli- 
gious service.  In  that  tribe  Aaron  is  chosen  as  the 
head  and  parent  of  the  priesthood,  his  family  being  as 
definitely  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  as 
the  tribe  itself  was  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  Israel. 
Whilst  however  there  were  these  definite  distinctions, 
the  unity  of  the  nation  was  maintained  by  the  unity 
of  worship,  the  one  sanctuary,  the  periodical  festivals 
celebrated  at  one  place ;  the  tribes  intermarried,  yet 
without  confusing  the  tribal  distinctions  of  their  de- 
scendants ;  and  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  scattered  through 
the  land  in  the  Levitical  cities  instead  of  being  col- 
lected as  other  tribes  in  one  district,  was  a  bond  of 
religious  unity  to  the  people. 

The  law  of  organic  life  in  these  and  other  develop- 
ments described  in  the  Old  Testament  was  succession 
by  natural  descent,  which  is  indeed  the  natural  princi- 
ple of  human  society.  And  there  are  certain  elements 
in  such  a  law  which  give  it  great  force  in  religious,  as 
well  as  in  other,  organisations  of  mankind,  and  these 
are  expressly  recognised  in  Holy  Scripture.  A  son 
naturally  inherits  his  father's  likeness  :  Adam  begets 
a  son  in  his  own  image.  Moreover,  the  paternal 
authority  —  the  natural  patria  potestas  —  has  great 
power  in  forming  and  determining  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  family.  This  indeed  is  expressly 
stated  as  the  reason  for  the  promise  being  given  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed  after  him  :  "  For  I  know  him 
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that  he  will  command  his  children  and  liis  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to 
do  justice  and  judgment;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon 
Abraham  the  thing  that  he  hatli  sj)oken  of  him."'"  So 
that  the  succession  through  natural  descent,  both  to  re- 
ligious blessings  and  to  religious  offices,  has  some  real 
foundation  in  human  nature,  and  is  not  merely  arti- 
ficial and  arbitrary,  as  it  is  often  represented.  And  it 
must  be  further  noticed,  that  in  the  old  dispensation 
this  law  is  so  to  speak  relieved,  as  it  was  in  the  consti- 
tution of  archaic  society,  and  as  it  still  is  among  many 
uncivilised  races,  by  the  principle  of  selection  among 
members  of  the  same  family  being  combined  with  that 
of  natural  descent.  Setli  was  not  the  eldest  son  of 
Adam,  nor  Abram  apparently  of  Terah,  nor  Isaac  of 
Abraham,  nor  Jacol)  of  Isaac,  nor  Judah  of  Jacob,  nor 
certainly  in  every  case  the  high  priest  of  the  sacerdotal 
family.  In  each  family  there  was  one  who  succeeded 
to  the  complete  status  of  the  father,  and  became  in 
his  turn  the  'paterfa'milias ',  but  this  was  not  necessa- 
rily the  eldest  born.  The  law  of  primogeniture  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  strictly  followed  in  any  of  the 
religious  organisations  of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  must  observe  further,  that  whilst  the  law  of  suc- 
cession by  natural  descent  was  the  one  governing  prin- 
ciple of  these  organisations,  there  were  many  indica- 
tions of  the  imperfection  and  inadequacy  of  this  law, 
which  was  adopted  for  a  special  jmrpose,  and  for  a 
time,  until  the  true  kingdom  of  God  should  appear 
amongst  men.  Melchisedec,  not  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, was  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God  and  blessed 
the  patriarch,  and  in  him  (as  is  argued  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews)  all  that  should  come  of  him  by  natural 
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descent.  Jethro,  tlie  father-in-law  of  Moses,  "  took  a 
burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  for  God  :  and  Aaron  came, 
and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat  bread  with  Moses' 
father-in-law  before  God."'""  Balaam,  wholly  outside 
the  religious  organisation  of  Israel,  is  found  offering 
sacrifices  to  the  true  God,  who  reveals  Himself  and  the 
future  destinies  of  His  chosen  people  to  this  alien  from 
the  covenant.  Job  was  of  the  race  of  Edom,  of  which 
it  was  said — "  Jacob  have  I  blessed,  and  Esau  have  I 
cursed."  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  suppose  that 
the  religious  organisations  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  founded  on  the  natural  law  of  succession,  either 
did  contain,  or  were  intended  to  contain,  or  were  cap- 
able of  containing,  all  the  religious  life  of  man.  In- 
deed in  Israel  itself  there  was  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  inherent  imperfection  of  the  sacerdotal  organisa- 
tion, and  to  its  inadequacy  as  a  representation  of  the 
true  principle  of  a  divine  ministry,  in  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  order  of  prophets.  Taken  from  all  the 
tribes  without  distinction,  the  prophets  asserted  the 
spiritucil  principles  of  the  law,  not  only  by  their  teach- 
ing, but  also  by  their  acts — for  example,  by  offering 
sacrifice  —  thouo-h  not  of  Aaron's  seed.  Anions:  the 
prophets  themselves,  from  the  time  of  Samuel  we  find 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  some  indications  of  an 
organisation,  indistinct  and  interrupted  indeed,  but  a 
faint  foreshadowing  of  an  organisation  for  the  service 
of  God  on  a  principle  different  from  that  of  natural 
descent. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the 
next  national  development,  for  which  the  judges  raised 
up  from  time  to  time  prepared  the  way,  was  the  selec- 
tion of  David  of  the  tribe  of  Judali — again  it  must  be 
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observed  the  youngest  of  his  owu  family — as  the  king 
of  the  nation  and  the  father  of  a  royal  race.  This  was 
followed  hy  a  rapid  and  very  extensive  growth  of  the 
organic  religious  life  of  the  people  ;  the  theocratic  king- 
dom, which  even  in  the  days  of  David  became  of  great 
power  and  dimensions,  in  the  days  of  his  son  Solomon 
attained  its  maturity,  the  temple  built  by  him  being 
at  the  same  time  the  symbol  and  the  centre  of  the 
national  religious  life.  The  extent  and  elaborate  exact- 
ness of  the  religious  organisation  which  David  began 
and  Solomon  completed  are  described  in  detail  by  the 
writers  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 

No  sooner  however  had  this  religious  organisation 
been  perfected  than  signs  of  decay  appeared,  issuing 
shortly  in  violent  disruptions  and  disorders.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  from  Judah  and  the 
house  of  David  was  no  development,  but  was  a  fatal 
injury  to  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  which  in  the 
separated  part  rapidly  degenerated  ;  whilst  the  divided 
nation,  after  a  series  of  accumulated  misfortunes,  fell 
into  subjection  to  foreign  powers,  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  But,  as  another  proof  how  inadequate  the 
religious  organisation  was  to  represent  the  true  religious 
life  of  man,  we  may  notice  in  the  sacred  history  that 
separated  Israel  at  times  contained  more  of  the  true 
servants  of  God  than  Judah,  who  possessed  the  temple 
and  sacerdotal  services  at  Jerusalem,  the  veiy  centre 
and  heart  of  the  system. 

Notwithstanding  however  all  its  imperfections,  and 
in  spite  of  all  external  assaults,  and  all  elements  of  dis- 
solution within,  this  divinely-ordained  organisation  con- 
tinued until  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  foretold  by 
prophecy  as  the  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  the  branch 
that  should  grow  of  his  roots.     Prophecy  indeed,  from 
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tlie  beginning,  pointed  forward  to  a  condition  of  man 
for  which  all  these  imperfect  forms  of  religions  life  were 
making  preparation.  The  covenant  with  Abraham  was 
in  its  very  nature  national ;  yet  its  promises  and  bles- 
sings were  to  be  for  all  nations.  The  prophets  used 
lanofuase,  little  understood  indeed  before  the  times  of 
the  Gospel,  which  expressly  declared  that  in  some  form 
or  other  the  divinely-ordained  types  of  religious  life 
should  be  perpetuated  through  all  generations.  The 
seed  of  Abraham  was  to  possess  the  land  for  ever.  The 
covenant  with  David,  and  with  the  priests  and  Levites, 
is  as  immutable  as  the  covenant  of  day  and  night,  the 
laws  of  the  physical  world.  In  every  age  they  should 
have  their  true  representatives  and  successors.  And 
especially,  and  with  much  distinctness  of  detail,  was  it 
predicted  that  the  kingdom  of  David  should  never  fail, 
but  should  have  dominion  over  the  whole  earth  and  all 
nations.  It  should  be  governed  by  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, the  divine  King,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness.  It 
should  be  as  a  stone  hewn  without  hands,  a  superna- 
tural and  divine  empire,  which  should  break  in  pieces 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  become  a  great  moun- 
tain and  endure  for  ever. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  interpretation 
of  these  prophecies,  since  this  can  only  be  determined 
accurately  from  events  the  nature  of  which,  when  the 
prophecies  were  delivered,  were  hidden  in  the  womb 
of  time.  There  is  indeed  one  question,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  such  an  inquiry,  which  would  have  to  be 
determined — I  mean  whether  the  law  of  succession  1)y 
natural  descent,  of  the  insufficiency  and  inherent  unspi- 
rituality  of  which  so  many  indications  are  given  in  the 
Old  Testament,  would  be  the  principle  on  which  these 
prophecies  should  receive  their  accomplishment.     It  is 
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assumed  by  Jews,  uiid  by  many  Christians  also  wlien 
tlicy  would  interpret  prophecy,  that  this  is  the  only 
true  law  of  succession.  The  New  Testament  however, 
without  interfering  with  those  elements  of  reality  which 
that  law  contains,  does,  we  shall  find,  substitute  for  it 
anotlier  principle  of  succession,  and  places  on  a  very 
diiferent  basis  the  religious  organisation  of  mankind. 

This  law  of  natural  succession  however,  which  deter- 
mined the  forms  of  religious  life  in  the  old  economy, 
was  in  reality  only  the  expression  of  another  larger 
natural  principle  which  those  forms  embodied — I  mean 
the  authority  of  positive  law. 

The  history  of  archaic  law  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  has  been  discussed  in  a  modern  work,  \\\\\\ 
which  all  students  of  the  subject  are  familiar.  The 
primeval  form  of  law,  among  the  Greeks  at  least,  con- 
sisted in  isolated  judgments  of  kings,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  emanate  from  heaven,  and  are  therefore  called 
by  Homer  tliemistes,  as  being  suggested  by  Themis  the 
assessor  and  messenger  of  Zeus.  These  judicial  awards 
were  not  connected  by  any  principle,  or  founded  on 
any  custom  or  usage,  but  were  regarded  simply  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  divine  will,  and  by  their  recurrence 
under  certain  circumstances  established  precedents  and 
usasfes,  which  then  became  the  authoritative  standard  of 
justice.  These  usages  gradually  grew  into  unwritten 
laws,  preserved  in  the  custody  of  a  privileged  class. 
The  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  law  was  the  era  of 
codes,  of  whicli  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome  were  the 
most  famous  specimen, — some  of  tliese  codes,  as  the 
Hindoo  laws  of  Manu,  l)eing  regarded  as  composed 
under  divine  inspiration.  In  all,  religious  civil  and 
moral  ordinances  were  mingled  together  witliout  dis- 
tinction,  "the    sovorancc   of    law    from    nioralitv.   and 
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religion  from  law  belonging  to  the  later  stages  of  men- 
tal progress."  In  these  codes  law  proper,  vofxos,  as 
distinguished  both  from  Slktj  and  from  Oejxis,  began/"" 

The  history  of  law  among  God's  ancient  people  has 
several  strong  points  of  resemblance  to  that  which  has 
been  traced  anion  a:  other  nations  of  mankind.  But 
a  fundamental  element  in  the  constitution  of  man  is 
affirmed  and  expounded  in  Holy  Writ,  which  is  very 
faintly  and  partially  recognised  in  other  ancient  records. 
In  Scripture  man  is  represented  as  having  in  himself  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  this  knowledge  however, 
far  from  being  an  unmixed  blessing,  brings  death  to  him 
instead  of  life,  having  been  acquired  through  disobedi 
ence  to  a  positive  command  of  God.  For  the  awakening  | 
of  conscience  was  both  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
excitement  of  passion  or  concupiscence,  the  desire  for 
the  forbidden  thing.  This  representation  of  man, 
which  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  true  moral  philo- 
sophy, alone  explains  his  condition  and  history,  as  it  is  | 
further  described  in  the  Old  Testament.  His  consci- 
ousness of  right  and  wrong,  awakened  in  his  own  fall, 
yet  obscured  or  perverted  by  passion,  is  at  first  guided, 
corrected,  or  warned  by  separate  divine  commands, 
in  some  respects  answering  to  the  Homeric  idea  of 
themistes,  and  by  customs  and  usages  growing  out  of 
these.  But  the  law  in  its  true  sense  began  when  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  proclaimed  to  the  nation 
from  Mount  Sinai  by  the  voice  of  God,  and  written 
on  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God,  detailed  rules 
for  the  social  moral  and  religious  life  of  Israel  being 
given  to  Moses,  and  recorded  by  him  in  the  books  of 
the  law.  The  relifcious  organisation  of  Israel  was  the 
offspring  and  the  expression  of  this  divine  law. 

*  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  chap.  i. 
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Now  the  characteristic  of  law  is,  that  it  derives  its 
force  from  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver.  It  may  be 
obviously  just  and  good,  or  the  reasons  for  its  enact- 
ment may  be  liidden  in  the  In'cast  of  its  autlior,  but  it 
must  l)e  obeyed  Ijecause  it  is  law.  The  law  of  the 
living  and  true  God  had  His  authority,  and  it  was 
sufficient  that  He  had  commanded  it.  Its  language 
was,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all 
things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 
The  Israelite  who  ventured  to  worship  God  otherwise 
than  as  He  had  ordained,  is  visited  with  His  judgment. 
To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.  He  who  stretched 
out  an  unconsecrated  hand  to  touch  the  sacred  ark, 
though  to  save  it  from  falling,  is  smitten  for  his  rash- 
ness, and  dies  there  before  God.  The  distinct  purpose 
of  tlie  economy  is  to  assert  the  right  of  God  to  the 
obedience  of  man,  not  because  of  the  apparent  fitness 
and  goodness  of  the  command,  but  because  the  com- 
mandment has  been  given.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  fully  developed  and  applied  to  all 
relations  of  human  life.  And  its  result  was  the  repe- 
tition of  tlie  same  fall. 

And  we  must  further  observe,  that  in  some  import- 
ant respects  divine  law  differs  not  essentially  from 
human.  When  we  pass,  in  the  history  either  of  the 
world  at  large  or  of  the  chosen  people,  from  the  era  of 
isolated  judgments  on  separate  circumstances  to  that 
of  fixed  law,  written  and  promulgated,  we  come  un- 
doubtedly to  a  higher  stage  of  man's  existence.  "With- 
out definite  and  permanent  law,  natural  life  caimot 
make  progress,  and  law  is  law  indeed  in  proportion  to 
its  definiteness,  its  certainty,  its  rigidity.  And  yet 
these  very  qualities  in  law,  without  wliicli  it  cannot 
attain  its  perfcctncss  as  law  —  because^  otherwise  its  re- 
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suits  must  in  part  depend  on  its  interpretation  by  a 
judge,  as  is  the  case  with  most  human  laws — are  also 
the  inherent  defect  of  law  itself,  giving  occasion  for 
the  saying,  Siunmum  jus  summa  injuria.  For  it  is 
impossible  that  any  fixed  rules  should  be  at  all  times 
suited  to  all  the  varying  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  human  life,  in  which  the  self-same  acts  may  at  differ- 
ent times  be  wholly  different  in  their  true  character. 
And  laws  may  therefore  both  allow  some  things  and 
command  others,  necessary  or  expedient  in  odc  stage 
of  human  life,  yet  in  another  injurious  or  very  inex- 
pedient ;  so  that  human  laws  made  in  one  age  often 
fall  into  desuetude  in  another,  and  their  enforcement 
would  lead  to  great  injustice,  and  they  need  to  be 
from  time  to  time  reformed  and  adapted  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  men.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  institutions  which  are  the  ex- 
pression of  positive  and  fixed  law,  although  that  law  be 
given  by  God  Himself,  should  be  perfectly  adapted  for 
man  or  be  permanent.  And  those  who  live  under  such 
institutions  are  in  an  imperfect  state  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  their  own  judgment  is  not  exercised  in 
their  obedience,  but  they  obey  merely  because  it  is 
commanded,  which  is  the  condition  of  an  infant  or 
a  slave ;  and  then  also  because  of  the  imperfections 
which  are  necessarily  inherent  in  law  because  it  is 
law. 

These  imperfections  of  a  state  of  law  are  of  conse- 
quence, however,  only  as  regards  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious life  of  man.  In  respect  to  his  civil  and  political 
rights  such  defects  are  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  immense  advantage  which  man  derives  in  all 
temporal  matters  from  the  definiteness  and  fixity  of 
law.     But  for  man,  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  being,  a 
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state  of  law  must  ever  ])o  a  state  of  bondage  and  of 
impcrfectncss.  The  evils  incident  to  those  who  are 
under  law  were  relieved  in  the  old  economy  by  a 
gradual  and  partial  revelation  of  another  and  a  higher 
economy  for  man.  The  office  of  the  prophets  was 
specially  intended  to  awaken  and  direct  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  teach  them  the  justice  truth  and  good- 
ness of  God  by  argimients  independent  of  the  law,  so 
as  to  place  obedience  to  God  on  a  better  and  surer 
foundation  than  that  of  submission  to  bare  authority, 
and  produce  a  service  of  a  higher  order,  whilst  it 
pointed  forward  to  the  coming  kingdom  in  which  all 
the  defects  of  a  state  of  law  should  be  completely 
remedied.  From  time  to  time  also  there  were  signifi- 
cant hints  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  law,  not  in  the  letter 
but  in  the  spirit,  as  when  David  entered  into  the  house 
of  God,  and  ate  the  consecrated  bread  which  it  was  not 
lawful  for  any  to  eat  except  the  priests  only.  And 
why  was  Uzzah  slain,  and  David's  breach  of  order 
quoted  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself  as  an  argument  ngainst 
the  legalists  of  His  day  %  The  Avords  of  David  himself 
in  one  of  his  Psalms  express  the  principle,  superior  to 
mere  law,  which  was  subsequently  to  be  developed 
under  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  "  The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him."  The  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  which  to  man  under  the  dominion  of 
sinful  passion  is  death,  is  to  become  a  higher  law  than 
the  law  itself,  a  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 
which  sets  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
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CHAPTER     11. 

THE   MINISTRY   OF   JOHN   THE   BAPTIST. 

The  position  occupied  by  John,  tlie  forerunner  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  one  of  transition  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New.  Being  of  a  priestly  family,  of 
parents  who  "walked  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  law  blameless,"  he  was  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  old  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  he  was 
brought  up  from  his  youth  by  divine  command  in  the 
strictest  observance  of  those  religious  ordinances  which 
would  prepare  him  to  sympathise  with  the  spirit  of  the 
old  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  "  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  even  from  his  mother's  womb,"  and 
was  not  only  a  priest,  but  a  prophet,  greater  than  any 
that  had  preceded  him.  And  he  is  said  to  come  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  who,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Mosaic 
economy,  having  been  raised  up  among  the  ten  tribes 
to  testify  against  their  idolatry  and  other  sins;  nor 
does  Elijah's  history  or  teaching  contain  any  allusion  to 
the  priesthood,  or  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  to  the 
law  of  Moses.  Carmel  was  his  holy  mountain,  where 
he,  a  Gileadite,  offered  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  Abraham 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  a  sacrifice  kindled  by  fire  from  heaven 
as  the  proof  of  its  acceptance.  But  John,  though  a  son 
of  the  Temple,  was  sent  to  fulfil  Elijah's  mission  far 
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more  perfectly  than  the  old  pro})het  could  li;ivc  ac- 
conn)li.shcd  it,  and  to  express  more  distinctly  and 
emphatically  than  all  the  prophets  the  inner  spirit  of 
the  divine  law.  To  understand  however  the  true 
bearing  of  John's  ministry  on  the  (jucstion  l^efore  us, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  what  was  the  popular  belief  and 
general  expectation  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  })roniises  and 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  truth  that  the 
succession  to  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  would  be 
not  by  natural  descent,  but  on  some  higher  principle, 
although  foreshadowed  by  some  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
yet  was  never  realised  by  the  Jewish  mind.  Proselytes 
indeed  were  admitted  by  certain  rites,  of  which  bap- 
tism was  one,  to  some  of  the  religious  privileges  of  the 
chosen  people ;  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment historians,  they  became  Jews.  They  were  re- 
ceived as  adopted  sons  into  the  family  to  which  Jews 
belonged  as  sons  by  birth.  That  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  and  that 
they  were  entitled  to  this  kingdom  because  of  their 
descent,  was  doubted  by  none.  That  notorious  sinners, 
publicans  and  harhjts,  forfeited  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant  although  they  were  of  the  seed  of  Israel,  was 
only  the  exception  that  confirmed  the  general  law  that 
for  Gentiles  and  Samaritans  the  outer  darkness  was 
prepared,  for  Israel  the  blessings  and  triumphs  of  the 
kingdom..  Now  we  must  observe  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist, coming  to  publish  the  near  approach  of  the 
'glorious  kingdom  which  for  centuries  had  been  the 
hope  of  the  nation,  proclaimed  a  totally  different 
principle  of  admission  into  the  kingdom  from  that 
{  which  before  had  been  accepted  as  certain.  He  de- 
/  j  clared  to  all  without  exception  the  necessity,  not 
merely  of  righteousness   or   holiness,   but   of  repent- 
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ance — fteravota,    a   cliangc    of  mind.      The   right   ]jy, 
hereditary   succession    is    swept    away  by   that   one: 
word,  and  a  new  standard,  moral  and  spiritual,  is  sub-, 
stituted.      He  summons  all  without  exception  to  the| 
baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins;  the  I 
children  of  Abraham,  Hebrews  of  the  purest  descent, 
the  strictest  observers  of  the  law,  need  to  be  "  proselytes" 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  kingdom,  just  as  much, 
as  the  unclean  Gentiles.     He  requires  them  also  not' 
only  to  come  to  him  and  be  baptised  acknowdedging  | 
their  sins,  but  to  prove  the  reality  of  their  confession 
by  bringing  forth   fruits  meet  for  repentance.     "And    0 
think  not,"  he  adds,    "to  say  within  yourselves,  We 
have  Abraham  for  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto  you  that  I 
God  is  able  from  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto   I 
Abraham.     And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  I 
the  tree  ;  therefore  every  tree,  not  bringing  forth  good    }  4f. 
fruit,  is  being  cut  off  and  cast  into  the  fire." 

We  are  now  so  familiar  with  the  truths  here  pro- 
claimed, expounded  as  they  are  to  us  by  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles,  that  we  forget  how  new 
they  were  to  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  trained 
under  the  Jewish  economy ;  how  different  in  their 
fundamental  idea  from  the  law  of  succession  by  birth- 
right on  which  the  old  relio;ious  orofanisation  was 
founded.  They  explain  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  He  said  that  the  law  and  the  prophets  prophesied 
until  John,  but  since  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  a 
violence,  a  new  poAver  not  before  known  or  thought 
necessary,  was  required  for  the  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  Baptist 
declared  more  distinctly  and  fully  than  the  law  and 
the  prophets  that  the  privileges  of  the  covenant  were 
of  no  avail  except  men  served  and  pleased  God.     This 
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may  be  gathered  from  the  Old  Testament,  however 
the  unspi ritual  teachers  of  the  Jews  might  deny  or 
obscure  the  truth,  as  conclusively  as  from  the  New.  But 
the  Baptist  in  his  teaching,  and  yet  more  conspicuously 
by  his  baptism,  taught  much  more  than  this,  namely, 
that  the  first  principle  of  the  kingdom  to  be  manifested 
on  the  earth,  of  that  kingdom  in  which  all  the  promises 
to  Israel  should  be  fulfilled,  was  a  moral  and  spiritual 
state,  summed  up  by  him  in  the  one  word  fxerdvoLa,  by 
the  fruits  of  which,  and  by  no  hereditary  claims,  the 
standino;  of  a  man  in  that  kino^dom  should  be  deter- 
mined. 

Nor  did  John's  testimony  rest  here.  As  the  im- 
mediate forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  directed  men 
to  Him  as  the  promised  Messiah,  in  whom  the  law  and 
the  prophets  should  be  fulfilled,  and  as  possessing  the 
spiritual  power  to  give  to  men  that  of  which  John 
himself  could  only  teach  the  necessity.  "  I,"  he  says, 
"  baptise  you  in  water  unto  repentance :  but  He  that 
Cometh  after  me  is  more  powerful  than  I,  whose  shoes 
I  am  not  worthy  to  bear ;  He  shall  baptise  you  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  fire.  Whose  winnowing-fan  is  in  His 
hand,  and  He  shall  thoroughly  purge  His  thrashing- 
floor,  and  shall  gather  His  wheat  into  the  garner,  but 
the  chafl"  He  will  burn  up  with  unquenchable  fire." 

The  force  of  this  teaching  of  the  Baptist  is  much 
weakened  by  our  thinking  of  it  as  only  foretelling  some 
final  judgment,  instead  of  declaring,  as  it  was  obviously 
intended  to  declare,  the  immediate  results  of  Christ's 
Avork.  The  full  meaning  of  the  language  indeed,  and 
what  distinctions  have  to  be  drawn,  will  onlv  appear 
when  we  pass  on  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself. 
But  we  must  ol)scrve  that  John  the  Baptist  here  pro- 
claims truths  wliich   the  last  of  the  ()ld   Testament 
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prophets  expressed  in  other  language,  when  he  foretold 
that  the  Lord  should  suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  and 
should  be  like  a  refiner's  fire,  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi 
that  they  might  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offering  in  right- 
eousness. And  that  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem should  then  be  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of 
old,  as  in  the  golden  age  of  Israel.  If,  I  say,  we  apply 
to  the  language  of  Malachi  the  new  principle  enunciated 
by  John,  that  the  law  of  succession  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  not  that  of  natural  descent,  but  one  of  a 
higher  order  altogether,  then  the  closing  prophecy  of 
the  old  economy  becomes  an  anticipation  of  the  minis- 
try of  the  Baptist. 

The  office  of  John  indeed  was  rather  to  clear  away 
that  which  was  old  and  falling  to  ruin,  than  to  build 
up  that  which  was  new.  He  taught  that  the  coming 
kingdom  was  to  be  a  spiritual  kingdom ;  that  the 
shadows  should  be  turned  into  realities ;  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Christ  there  would  be  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  a  process  of  separation  of  the  evil  from 
the  good,  which  should  terminate  in  the  final  elimina- 
tion and  destruction  of  all  that  is  not  the  real  fruit  of 
the  kingdom.  In  what  forms  this  kingdom  should  be 
manifested  on  the  earth,  it  was  not  his  office  to  declare. 
Whether,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purposes,  there 
should  be  an  organisation  developed  out  of  the  spiritual 
principles  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  for  a  time  the 
chaff  should  grow  with  the  wdieat,  his  words  do  not 
determine.  And  yet  this  might  be  inferred  from  his 
language  unless  the  final  judgment  should  immediately 
follow ;  for  how  could  the  wheat  be  produced,  except 
by  a  growth  in  which  it  is  not  separated  from  the  chaff, 
and  cannot  be,  until  it  be  ripened  ?  And  what  was  the 
meaning  of  this  outward  rite  of  baptism,  if  the  spiritual 
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principles  which  he  taught  were  uot  to  be  embodied  in 
some  outward  and  visible  form,  which  should  testify  to 
those  new  truths  wliicli  the  forms  of  the  old  law  could 
not  represent  or  contain  \  A  preacher  of  abstract  truths 
as  to  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come  needs  not  a 
mere  ceremony.  If  John  had  been  no  more  than  an 
Elijah  protesting  against  ungodliness  and  impenitence, 
and  not  the  forerunner  of  a  kingdom  into  which  men 
should  be  visibly  gathered,  why  should  he  confuse  the 
minds  of  men  by  adding  an  outward  rite  to  his  spiritual 
words  \  And  when  we  consider  further,  that  this  very 
rite  was  so  essential  and  conspicuous  a  part  of  his 
ministry,  that  from  it  is  derived  his  significant  and  dis- 
tinctive title  of  the  Baptist,  and  that  his  whole  work  is 
summed  up  by  Christ  Himself  as  the  Baptism  of  John, 
we  might  conclude  with  some  confidence,  that  the  com- 
ing kingdom  itself  would  not  be  a  mere  philosophy,  or 
system  of  doctrine,  in  which  no  visible  form  or  repre- 
sentation would  be  necessary.  And  such  an  inference 
would  be  confirmed  by  our  observing,  that  the  form  in 
which  repentance,  the  first  spiritual  element  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  visibly  represented,  is  not  some 
ordinance  of  the  old  law,  a  remnant  of  the  Mosaic 
economy  adhering  for  a  time  to  the  new  teaching,  but 
a  symbol  selected  by  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  to 
express  new  truths.  It  was  indeed  the  symbolical  act 
which  afterwards  became  the  elementary  rite  of  the 
kingdom  itself,  out  of  which  its  complete  bodily  form 
should  be  in  time  developed. 

Do  we  ask,  wliy  this  particular  rite  is  taken  as  the 
visible  representation  of  the  new  life  ?  why  baptism 
together  with  repentance  stands  thus,  in  the  ministry 
of  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
kingdom]  of  heaven?     Undoubtedly  baptism  had  been 
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recognised  already  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  a  suitable 
symbol  of  a  complete  change  of  state  and  character, 
and  its  spiritual  significance  was  afterwards  expounded 
both  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles.  Yet  we  must 
not  expect  to  be  able  fully  to  explain  the  relation 
between  the  outward  form  and  the  spirit  which  it 
embodies.  Such  a  question  nearly  resembles  that  of 
the  relation  between  mind  and  matter.  Although  we 
may  seem  to  discern  certain  reasons  from  analogy, 
which  at  least  serve  to  fix  the  connection  in  our  minds, 
yet  the  solution  of  the  question  lies  as  much  out  of 
the  range  of  human  knowledge,  as  the  causes  why  the 
bodily  form  of  man  is  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
expression  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  being.  Only  let 
us  remember  that  tlie  teaching  of  the  Baptist  also  de-  \ 
clares  that  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead.  ' 
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CHAPTER    I. 

ELEMENTARY   PRINCIPLES  OF   THE   KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 

The  first  act  of  Jesus,  in  entering  on  His  public  life 
and  going  forth  into  the  world  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
His  kingdom,  is  to  present  Himself  before  the  Baptist 
to  receive  from  him  that  rite  in  which  the  first  spiritual 
principle  of  the  new  kingdom  was  represented.     The 
Baptist  expresses  his  surprise  that  One,  immeasurably 
his  superior,  from  whom  he  a  sinful  man  needed  to 
receive  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  should  come  to  him  to  be  baptised.     But  Jesus 
comes,  as  the  Head  of  His  own  kingdom  and  identified 
with   it,   the   representative    of  those  who  should  be 
gathered  into  it,  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.     He  had  no 
sins  of  His  own  to  confess  and  to  be  forgiven,  but  they 
had.     And  now  that  He  is  going  forth  to  that  work 
and  ministry  in  which  His  Church  shall  follow  Him, 
He  must  first,  by  His  own  baptism,  consecrate  the  rite 
out  of  which  the  body  shall  grow,   and  be  in  every 
sense  the  first-born  among  many  brethren.     And  when 
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He  had  been  baptised  and  came  up  out  of  the  water, 
straightway  the  heaven  above  Him  is  opened,  and  the 
Spirit  came  down  in  a  bodily  form,  and  rested  upon 
Him,  and  "  lo  !  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  This  is 
My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Thus  the 
kingdom  of  grace  for  man  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  begin,  in  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  an  outward 
and  visible  rite  with  appropriate  symbols. 

Being  now  consecrated  and  set  apart  for  His  high 
office  by  the  authority  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  is  led  into 
the  wilderness  by  the  Spirit  whom  He  received  in  His 
baptism,  in  order  that  through  a  period  of  temptation 
He  may  be  further  qualified  for  the  fulfilment  of  His 
office,  and  thenceforward  the  ministry  to  which  He  is 
appointed  commences.  The  beginning  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  described  in  the  same  words  as  are 
used  of  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist.  He  took  up  the 
theme  of  His  forerunner,  and  preached  saying,  "  Re- 
pent, for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  And  He 
not  only  baptised  those  who  came  to  Him,  but  also,  as 
an  indication  from  the  first  that  His  own  work  was 
not  like  John's  temporary,  but  would  be  perpetuated 
in  the  ministry  of  others.  He  committed  to  His  own 
disciples  the  office  of  baptising.  His  kingdom  at  once 
begins  to  grow  and  expand  itself.  And  He  further 
proved  His  superiority  to  John  and  His  own  indepen- 
dent authority,  not  only  by  the  new  supernatural  powers 
which  He  exercises,  but  also  in  His  teaching.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  astonished  nil  by  the  self- 
contained  authority  with  wliich  this  new  Teacher  spoke, 
is  the  expansion  of  those  spiritual  principles  of  the  king- 
dom, of  which  John  only  taught  the  first  rudiments  in 
the  baptism  of  repentance.  It  is  indeed  still  the  most 
comprehensive  and  complete^  summnry  of  the  elementary 
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truths  out  of  wliicli  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  grow 
from,  its  birth  to  its  maturity.  The  necessity  of  the 
metanoia,  into  which  John  baptised,  Jesus  proved  by 
showing;  that  all  the  blessinofs  of  the  kino'dom  are 
received  by  those  alone  who  are  spiritually  qualified  for 
them.  Of  these  spiritual  conditions,  the  first,  poverty 
of  spirit,  a  consciousness  of  spiritual  destitution  and 
helplessness,  is  the  key-note  of  the  really  evangelical 
spirit  under  all  its  varied  forms.  The  beatitudes 
reach  their  climax,  not  in  the  favour  and  approbation 
of  the  world,  which  those  who  are  so  highly  qualified 
might  be  expected  to  win  for  themselves,  but  in  per- 
secution, in  the  reproaches  and  misrepresentations  of 
men.  By  these  His  disciples  would  be  proved  to  be 
real  successors  of  the  prophets,  and  would  gain  the 
rewards  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Having^  marked  out  the  several  elements  of  the 
spiritual  mind  which  is  the  Spirit  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  He  proceeds  to  describe  the  development  of 
the  kingdom  itself  in  the  world.  His  disciples  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  the  inner  spiritual  life  already  de- 
scribed being  obviously  the  savour  of  the  salt  which 
resists  corruption.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
words  imply  a  state  to  which  qualities  legitimately 
belong,  the  absence  of  the  qualities  not  disannulling 
the  state,  but  making  it  valueless  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  constituted.  For  salt  without  savour  is  still 
salt.  The  next  illustration  expands  the  truth.  "  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world."  But  this  cannot  be  except 
by  an  external  manifestation  of  the  light,  and  by  means 
and  agencies  suited  for  the  purpose.  And  that  this 
is  the  meaning  of  our  divine  Master  appears  from  the 
words  that  follow,  "  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  can- 
not be  hid."     There  is  therefore   a  city,  a  ttoXis  with 
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its  polity,  an  organised  community,  and  that  not  in 
some  lowly  valley,  where  the  blessings  and  rights  of 
the  licavenly  kingdom  may  be  enjoyed  in  peace  by  its 
members,  but  built  on  a  mountain,  conspicuous  to  the 
world  as  the  visible  representation  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  the  truth  here  affirmed  is  not — as  many 
seem  to  imagine — merely  that  Clirist's  disciples  ought 
not  to  conceal  the  truth,  but  that  as  the  constitution 
and  position  of  the  Christian  society  would  be  such  as 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  make  it  seen  and  known  of 
all  men,  therefore  the  duty  of  its  members  would  be  to 
make  the  light  of  which  it  is  the  guardian  apparent  to 
all.  And,  if  a  lamp  is  lighted,  it  is  of  little  use  unless 
it  be  placed  upon  the  lamp-stand  to  shine  forth  to  all 
who  are  in  the  house.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  practical 
lesson  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  that  to  make  their 
light  of  its  full  value  to  the  world,  it  must  be  set  in  the 
framework,  which  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  forth  and  manifesting  the  light.  But  it 
seems,  from  the  context,  that  the  illustration  was  pri- 
marily intended  as  the  explanation  of  that  which  was 
then  present  to  the  mind  of  the  divine  Teacher.  Why 
was  there  to  be  a  city  set  on  a  hill  %  Why  does  the 
spiritual  truth,  which  Jesus  Christ  reveals,  need  a  pol- 
ity, an  organised  society,  to  manifest  it  to  the  world  ? 
Because,  having  kindled  the  light  of  life.  He  knows 
that  a  candlestick  is  necessary  that  it  may  become  the 
liglit  of  the  world.  And  thence  the  practical  conclu- 
sion, applicable  to  all  His  disciples,  is  deduced. 

But  what  relation  shall  this  new  kingdom  hold  to 
the  economy  which  has  preceded,  ordained  by  God 
Himself,  established  Ijy  His  law,  and  expounded  by  His 
prophets  ?  This  question,  to  which  Jesus  Christ  gives 
all  the  reply  that  was  possil)le  until   TTis  own  acts  of 
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redemption  sliould  supply  the  complete  solution,  occu- 
pies in  its  several  ramifications  almost  the  whole  dis- 
course. How  fundamental  the  question  is  to  the 
argument  in  which  we  are  engaged  will  appear  as  this 
argument  proceeds. 

First  of  all,  Jesus  begins  by  asserting  the  true  per- 
manency of  the  law,  and  its  exact  and  complete  fulfil- 
ment in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  this  fulfilment 
would  be  a  righteousness  far  beyond  any  that  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  had  conceived  in  their  scrupulous  and 
rigid  observances  of  the  letter.  The  law  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  human  life  being  brought  into  a  higher 
sphere  than  that  of  law,  by  enabling  men  to  serve  God, 
not  through  an  obedience  to  rules  because  of  the  autho- 
rity which  pronounced  them,  but  by  their  being  the 
children  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  of  the 
same  spirit  with  Him  who  gave  the  law.  Jesus  Christ 
proves  the  inherent  imperfection  of  law  by  several  in- 
stances. In  some  this  is  apparent  in  the  insufficiency 
of  the  prohibition  of  an  act,  when  words,  thoughts,  and 
even  looks  involve  the  same  evil.  In  one  case,  a  direc- 
tion in  the  law  as  to  divorce,  which  was  intended  at 
the  first  not  to  encourage,  but  to  restrain,  the  practice 
among  the  Israelites,  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  mar- 
riage-bond not  to  weaken  it,  yet  sanctioning  or  at  all 
events  not  prohibiting  a  liberty  inconsistent  with  the 
original  institution  of  marriage,  was  utterly  unsuitable 
as  a  perpetual  law  of  human  life,  however  necessary  for 
a  certain  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Again,  as 
regards  oaths,  the  law  requires  them  on  certain  occa- 
sions, and  only  forbids  false  swearing;  whereas  the 
same  spirit  of  reverence  that  would  prevent  a  man  from 
perjuring  himself,  would  also  restrain  him  from  many 
expressions  in  his  ordinary  talk,  which  yet  no  positive 
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law  could  reach.  And  generally  the  law  demands 
exact  justice  between  man  and  man,  and  yet  the  readi- 
ness to  bear  wrong  and  to  submit  to  injustice  is  the 
true  spirit  of  the  children  of  God. 

In  all  this,  we  must  observe,  Jesus  Christ  is  not  sub- 
stitutintr  another  set  of  rules  for  those  wliich  before  had 
been  given  by  Moses.  He  is  proving  the  insufficiency 
of  all  laws,  as  mere  rules  to  be  obeyed  on  the  ground 
of  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver.  He  is  teaching 
spiritual  principles,  not  propounding  new  laws,  and  He 
indicates  distinctly  what  the  living  principle  of  all 
obedience  must  be,  the  love  of  God  and  of  man,  in 
which  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled.  This  living  power 
not  only  reaches  further  than  any  positive  law  can  ex- 
tend, but  also  produces  a  more  complete  and  real  con- 
formity to  those  divine  institutions,  such  as  marriage, 
which  are  not  of  the  same  nature  as  law,  but  were 
antecedent  to  it,  and  are  assumed  in  it,  belonging  to 
man's  original  constitution  as  created  of  God. 

The  great  truth  here  expounded  by  Jesus  Christ,  being 
the  foundation  of  all  Christian  ethics,  must  therefore 
be  also  the  foundation  of  those  relations  between  man 
and  man  which  determine  the  fellowship  of  His  dis- 
ciples ;  in  other  words,  of  that  visible  polity  for  mani- 
festing His  truth,  of  which  He  had  before  spoken. 
Whatever  the  organisation  shall  be,  which  shall  repre- 
sent His  kingdom,  it  must  not  be,  like  the  old  religious 
organisations,  the  expression  of  positive  law  but  of  a 
higher  principle.  The  new  polity  must  be  of  the  same 
order  as  the  new  moral  and  spiritual  state  ;  even  as 
the  old  polity  embodied  the  old  life.  Yet  this  by  no 
means  implies,  as  some  hastily  conclude,  that  because 
the  Christian  polity  is  not  governed  by  positive  law, 
therefore  there  are  no  divinely-authorised  institutions 
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and  ordinances  in  the  organisation.  There  may  be,  as 
the  primeval  ordinance  of  the  union  of  man  and  woman 
in  marriage  sufficiently  proves,  a  divine  order  not  de- 
pendent on  positive  law,  not  deriving  thence  the  reasons 
for  its  perpetuity,  but  arising  out  of  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  and  of  the  necessary  relations 
of  man  to  God  and  to  his  brother  men. 

That  Jesus  Christ  enunciated  principles,  instead  of 
making  rules,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  one  notable 
feature  of  His  teaching, — I  mean  the  boldness  with 
which  two  antithetical  truths  are  asserted  without  any 
attempt  to  reconcile  them,  or  to  explain  the  seeming 
contradiction.  Such  opposition  would  be  fatal  to  the 
distinctness  of  law,  which  has  value  only  as  it  is  definite 
and  free  from  uncertainty ;  but  for  the  illustration  of 
principles,  the  effects  of  which  in  human  life  have  to  be 
isolated  in  order  that  they  may  be  distinguished,  these 
apparent  contrarieties  are  expedient  and  indeed  neces- 
sary. That  such  antinomies  or  antithetical  propositions, 
having  their  unity  in  one  fundamental  idea,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  complete  knowledge  of  all  truth,  and  are 
required  by  the  nature  of  thought  and  its  laws,  is 
well  known  to  all  students  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind ;  but  it  would  be  beside  our  purpose 
to  do  more  than  notice  that  such  antitheses  occur  con- 
tinually in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  mislead 
those  who  are  spiritually  dull  of  understanding. 
One  opposition  of  this  nature  in  the  discourse  serves 
to  illustrate  the  whole  argument.  In  a  former  pas- 
sage the  duty  of  publicity  had  been  expressly  en- 
forced. "  As  men  place  a  candle  on  its  candlestick,  that 
it  may  give  light  to  all,  so  let  your  light  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
God."     But  now,  in  the  contrast  between  the  evangel- 
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ical  and  the  legal  service  of  God,  the  rule  seems  to  be 
reversed.  "  Take  heed  not  to  do  your  righteousness 
before  men,  in  order  to  be  seen  of  them."  Alms  must 
be  given  not  only  without  ostentation,  but  without 
self-conscious  reflection  on  our  own  act,  and  simply  as 
the  spontaneous  fruit  of  a  merciful  heart.  Prayer  is 
not  for  public  display;  it  must  be  the  hidden  commun- 
ing with  God  of  the  soul  which  hungers  and  thirsts  for 
His  righteousness.  Fasting  is  not  to  be  an  outward 
manifestation  of  self-denial  and  humiliation.  On  the 
contrary,  visible  signs  of  mortification  must  be  avoid- 
ed, and  those  that  mourn  must  be  as  though  they 
mourned  not. 

In  all  these  directions,  it  is  again  obvious  that  Jesus 
Christ  simply  taught  principles.  The  desire  for  human 
praise,  and  the  desire  for  God's  glory,  may  produce  the 
same  outward  acts,  but  the  one  vitiates,  the  other  en- 
nobles them  all.  There  is,  however,  another  distinction 
to  be  noticed  between  the  publicity  which  He  com- 
mands and  that  which  He  condemns.  That  which  is 
to  be  avoided,  purposely  and  expressly,  is  the  bringing 
into  the  gaze  of  the  world  a  man's  own  self;  which 
appears  to  be  indicated  occasionally  in  the  language : 
"  When  thou  givest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doeth ; "  "  when  thou  prayest 
enter  into  thy  closet ; "  "  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy 
head,  and  wash  thy  face."  The  personal  religious  life 
is  that  of  which  Jesus  Christ  here  speaks ;  and  this  is 
one  of  privacy,  ''  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  shrink- 
ing from  exposure  before  the  eyes  of  men  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  real.  Bat  the  corporate  religious  life  of 
Christ's  disciples  cannot  be  other  than  public  ;  for  the 
city  is  set  on  a  hill.  Its  ministries  of  mercy,  its  wor- 
ship, its  seasons  of  humiliation,  are  public  testimonies 
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to  the  world  of  the  faith,  love,  and  obedience  of  the 
saints,  and  in  them,  though  the  personal  religious  life 
is  always  the  savour  of  the  salt,  yet  Christ  is  seen  not 
the  individual.  Thus  what  we  may  call  by  anticipa- 
tion church -life,  and  personal  life,  are  set  one  over 
against  the  other,  and  are  necessary  each  to  the  other  : 
the  former  being  the  legitimate  and  suitable  sphere  for 
the  publicity  by  which  God  is  glorified ;  the  other  for 
the  privacy  in  which  the  true  righteousness  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  is  fulfilled. 

This  portion  of  the  discourse  deals  chiefly,  as  might 
be  expected  in  this  stage  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  with 
the  personal  religious  life.  Biit  the  form  of  prayer 
which  He  gave  to  His  disciples  cannot  be  thus  limited. 
The  address,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  sug- 
gests indeed  that  even  in  private  the  disciple  must  j^ray 
as  a  member  of  the  family,  that  in  his  most  secret  re- 
tirement his  relation  to  the  whole  body  of  disciples 
must  be  present  to  his  mind  as  the  ground  for  his  own 
communion  with  God.  The  use  however  of  the  plural 
number  throughout  the  prayer,  and  the  breadth,  gene- 
rality, and  comprehensiveness  of  the  petitions  point 
rather  to  public  and  united  worship  than  to  private 
devotion.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus  Christ  here 
gives  the  elementary  principles  of  the  common  worship 
of  His  Church  ;  for  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  Christ's  teaching,  as  supplying  the  principles 
rather  than  the  rules  of  Christian  life,  to  regard  this 
prayer  as  the  standard  and,  so  to  speak,  the  parent  of 
all  Christian  worship,  and  not  merely  as  a  form  to  be 
occasionally  used.  It  thus  authorises,  even  if  it  does 
not  direct,  the  use  in  His  Church  of  liturgical  forms. 
The  absence  of  a  form  indeed  ever  tends  to  make 
prayer  personal  and  individual,  rather  than  a  common 
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and  corporate  act.  This  form  of  prayer  also  suggests 
much  as  to  the  nature  and  purposes,  the  method  and 
order,  of  the  worship  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
To  consider  these  here  however  would  carry  us  out  of 
the  course  of  our  present  inquiry. 

The  discourse  then  passes  to  another  branch  of  the 
question  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  teaches 
that  the  unreserved  uncalculating  dedication  of  the  life 
to  God  is  necessary.  From  this  Jesus  Christ  pro- 
ceeds to  expound  the  true  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets  in  our  relations  with  our  brethren;  and  here, 
as  we  might  confidently  expect,  we  find  principles, 
which  are  primary  and  fundamental  laws  of  that  fel- 
lowship of  Christ's  disciples,  that  corporate  citizen  life, 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  be  visibly  re- 
presented to  the  world. 

These  principles,  which,  we  shall  hereafter  find,  per- 
vade the  whole  organic  life  of  Christianity,  are  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  our  Lord's  teaching  enunciated 
antithetically.  Each  is  asserted  in  its  fulness  without 
reservation  or  exception :  each  must  be  received  as  a 
living  power,  not  balanced  one  against  the  other,  as  if 
they  were  contrary  one  to  the  other. 

The  first  is  necessary  in  order  that  fellowship  among 
Christ's  disciples  may  be  possible.  "Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged."  Therefore  the  law  of  union  in  the 
"  city,"  in  the  corporate  life  of  Christ's  people,  cannot 
be,  and  never  was  intended  to  be,  our  several  judgments 
on  the  spiritual  character  of  others :  to  make  this  the 
basis  of  communion  would  not  merely  be  uncharitable, 
it  would  be  fatal  to  all  such  fellowship.  Because,  as 
He  shows,  judgment  is  reciprocated,  and  each  is  liable 
to  judge  himself  partially  and  others  severely.  Let 
eacli  rather  judge  himself,  and  then  he  will  be  able 
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to  direct  and  assist  others  in  their  conflicts  with  evil. 
Certain  therefore  as  it  is  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  only  for  those  who  are  spiritually  entitled  to  its 
blessings,  yet  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  judge  who  are  so 
entitled.  A  society  embracing  all  who  profess  faith 
and  repentance,  not  confined  to  those  who  are  judged 
by  their  brethren  to  possess  them,  is  the  true  Christian 
society  which  Jesus  Christ  Himself  contemplates  as  His 
kingdom. 

But  over  against  this  is  set  another  principle,  not 
contrary  to  it,  though  its  opposite.  "  Give  not,"  He 
says,  "  the  holy  thing  to  the  dogs ;  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  the  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  with 
their  feet,  and  turn  and  rend  you."  If  it  is  necessary 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  Christian  society  not  to 
judge  others,  it  is  also  essential  for  the  protection  of 
those  interests  of  which  the  society  is  the  guardian  in 
some  cases  to  pass  judgment.  The  necessity  arises 
from  two  causes.  First  in  order  to  avoid  the  profa- 
nation of  that  which  is  holy.  "  The  holy  thing "  in 
the  language  of  the  law  was  the  consecrated  food 
which  no  one  ceremonially  defiled  might  eat.  To  give 
it  to  dogs  would  be  the  very  height  of  profanity 
and  impiety.  Whatever  might  be  the  corresponding 
irreverence  in  Christ's  new  law,  whoever  those  might 
be  to  whose  charge  "  the  holy  thing "  might  be  in- 
trusted, it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  profanation  judgment  must  be 
exercised. 

Further,  pearls  must  not  be  cast  before  swine,  both 
because  the  most  precious  jewels  would  be  despised  by 
the  brute  beasts  without  knowledge,  only  desiring  to 
satisfy  gross  appetites,  and  because,  irritated  by  having 
pearls  given  them  instead  of  their  natural  food,  they 
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would  turn  on  us  in  anger  instead  of  accepting  grate- 
fully the  precious  treasure.  Here  the  necessity  for 
judgment  arises  from  the  injury  which  the  kingdom 
would  suffer,  partly  from  the  foolish  waste  in  offering 
its  jewels  to  those  who  are  utterly  unsuited  for  them, 
and  partly  from  the  angry  passions  of  unspi ritual  men, 
which  are  only  excited  the  more  by  blessings  unappre- 
ciated by  the  carnal  mind.  And  here  also  judgment 
must  be  exercised,  yet  the  judgment  itself  is  the  truest 
charity.  Thus  in  the  union  of  the  largest  charity  for 
others  with  a  reverential  fear  of  God,  and  with  the  wise 
discrimination  that  seeks  the  good  not  the  injury  of  men, 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  disciples  finds  the  standard 
and  the  limitations  necessary  both  for  its  existence  and 
for  its  acts  of  discipline. 

Shall  it  be  said  that  principles  like  these  are  not 
sufficiently  definite  %  that  they  do  not,  like  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  law,  by  which  the  clean  and  unclean 
might  be  distinguished  with  certainty,  clearly  and  in- 
fallibly mark  out  the  path  of  Christian  duty  ?  that  all 
this  implies  unusual  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  that, 
without  these,  toleration  will  readily  degenerate  into 
profane  laxity,  and  vigilance  against  evil  into  judging 
others  uncharitably  ?  True,  but  in  all  the  relations  of 
the  Christian  life  it  must  be  so ;  the  spirit,  not  the 
letter,  must  be  the  law.  Wisdom  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary in  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  disciples ;  but  "  if  any 
man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  and  it  shall  be  given." 
God  Himself  gives  without  judging,  without  respect 
of  persons ;  all  who  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
are  heard  of  Him.  And  yet  He  does  not  bestow 
gifts  that  will  be  abused,  or  that  wdll  be  useless  or 
injurious. 

So  then  the  fundamental   law,  the  s[)irit  of  which 
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must  pervade  and  direct  all  our  relations  with  men,  is 
simply  this :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you;  so  also  do  ye  to  them."  Have  their  interests 
in  your  view,  as  if  they  were  your  own.  Judge  them 
not,  as  you  would  not  be  judged  by  them.  But  when 
God's  honour  demands  it,  when  the  welfare  of  His 
Church  makes  it  necessary,  if  to  you  the  sanctities  and 
treasures  of  the  kingdom  are  committed  in  charge,  then 
love  both  to  God  and  man  requires  that  you  should 
judge.  And  this  love  is  the  sum  both  of  the  law  and  of 
the  pro23liets. 

In  conclusion  this  divine  sermon  warns  against  the 
unrealities  which  would  shelter  themselves  under  the 
shadow  of  the  kingdom,  and  makes  the  meaning  of  the 
principles  thus  far  enunciated  yet  more  apparent. 

First,  generally,  however  tolerant  we  ought  to  be  of 
others,  and  however  we  may  be  freed  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  from  the  bondage  of  law,  still  the  truth  remains, 
to  be  proved  by  terrible  experience  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom,  that  broad  is  the  gate  and  wide 
the  road  that  leads  to  destruction,  and  many  there 
be  that  go  in  thereat ;  and  that  strait  is  the  gate  and 
narrow  the  way  that  leads  to  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it.  The  comprehensiveness  of  Christ's 
Church  is  founded  on  another  principle  from  that  with 
which  it  is  often  confounded,  an  allowance  of  evil  or 
falsehood. 

The  dangers  arising  from  the  present  state  of  the 
kinwlom  are  twofold,  and  demand  different  action.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  would  arise  false  prophets,  teachers 
of  falsehood,  coming  in  sheep's  clothing  but  inwardly 
ravening  wolves.  Here  judgment  must  be  exercised 
or  the  souls  of  men  will  be  imperilled.  How  must  the 
falsehood  of  the  prophesying  be  detected  under  any  garb 
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however  plausible  ?  Our  Lord  gives  a  comprehensive 
answer  to  this  question,  sufficient  for  the  present.  He 
supplies  His  disciples  with  one  simple  test,  "Ye  shall 
know  them  by  their  fruits."  Such  as  the  fruit  is,  such 
the  tree  must  be.  But  how  can  this  be  a  sufficient  test, 
when  the  plausibleness  of  the  false  doctrine  arises  from 
the  garb  of  sanctity  in  Avhicli  it  clothes  itself,  from 
ministers  of  Satan  appearing  in  the  form  of  ministers 
of  righteousness  %  This  difficulty  would  indeed  be  in- 
superable, did  not  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  marking 
out  clearly  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  principles 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  supply  the  solution.  That  is 
false  teaching,  however  it  may  seem  to  be  authenticated, 
which  produces  or  tends  to  produce,  in  the  lives  and 
characters  of  men,  results  at  variance  with  those  on 
which  in  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  has  pronounced 
His  blessing. 

It  must  be  observed  however,  that  whilst  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  teaching  is  to  be  determined  from  its 
fruits,  and  therefore  this  is  a  case  in  which  judgment 
must  be  exercised,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
every  disciple  is  a  competent  judge,  or  that  the  united 
judgment  of  many  has  not  more  force  than  the  con- 
clusions of  one.  Nor,  because  each  man  is  responsible 
for  his  own  judgment  within  the  sphere  of  his  own 
personal  responsibilities,  does  that  constitute  him  a 
judge  for  others.  The  only  question  here  decided  is 
the  rule  of  judgment.  To  whom  the  office  of  judging 
belongs,  whether  in  the  polity  of  the  city  there  shall 
be  officers  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  several 
cases  for  which  it  is  needed,  are  questions  the  solution 
of  which  we  must  seek  in  the  subsequent  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ.  To  conclude  from  these  directions  ad- 
dressed  to   tlie   whole  l)ody   of   disciples,    that   every 
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member  of  that  body  has  the  same  function  of  judging 
false  doctrine,  is  to  assume  the  whole  question. 

On  the  other  hand  there  will  be,  from  the  necessary- 
constitution  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  not  only 
false  prophets  but  false  disciples,  and  these  very  many, 
who  will  deceive  not  others  only  but  even  themselves. 
These  however  will  not  be  judged  here  but  hereafter. 
They  will  confess  Jesus  Christ  to  be  Lord,  will  prophesy 
in  His  name, — not  as  false  prophets  but  as  true, — in 
His  name  cast  out  unclean  spirits  from  men,  and  do 
many  wonderful  works,  they  will  have  authority  and 
power  in  His  Church,  and  yet  be  rejected  by  Him  at 
the  last.  These  do  not  really  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  whatever  office  they  may  hold  in  the  society 
which  represents  that  kingdom.  Jesus  Christ  compares 
the  real  and  unreal  Christian  to  men  building  a  house. 
The  one  builds  on  a  rock,  the  other  on  the  shifting 
sands.  The  fio;ure  of  building;  on  a  rock  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  the  subsequent  teaching  of  Christ  and 
of  His  apostles.  As  regards  a  man's  own  life — (it  must 
be  noticed  that  the  question  of  teaching  is  not  here  in- 
troduced)— no  one  builds  on  the  rock,  except  by  doing 
these  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  practical  obedience  to 
the  standard  of  righteousness  which  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  expounds. 

We  find  then,  throughout  this  most  comprehensive 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
these  two  parts  distinctly  recognised,  the  inward  spirit 
and  the  visible  form  :  the  latter  necessary  to  embody 
and  represent  the  spirit,  but  without  the  spirit  useless 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  instituted,  and  only  a 
refuge  for  fatal  hypocrisy. 

That  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  enunciated  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  doubtless  in  many  similar 
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discourses,  would  soon  begin  to  produce  practical  re- 
sults among  His  disci})k'S,  sucli  as  would  distinguish 
tliem  from  the  devout  and  religious  men  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  we  might  confidently  predict.  An  incident 
which  occurred  at  an  early  period  of  Christ's  ministry 
indicates,  that  the  new  form  of  religious  life  among  His 
disciples,  a  life,  according  to  His  teaching,  governed 
not  by  rules  Ijut  by  principles,  soon  excited  comment. 
It  was  noticed  that  whilst  not  only  those  who  were 
instructed  by  the  Pharisees  but  also  the  disciples  of 
the  Baptist  fasted  often,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
observed  no  religious  fasts.  Some  both  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  John's  disciples  asked  Jesus  the  reason  of  this 
apparent  laxity.  It  was  difficult  for  minds  trained  in 
the  discij^line  of  the  old  economy  to  conceive  of  any 
holiness  and  devotion  without  a  strict  and  severe 
observance  of  rules  of  abstinence.  Tiie  answer  given 
by  Christ  marks  out  some  essential  differences  between 
the  religious  life  of  the  kingdom  and  that  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  old  law.  He  first  justifies  His 
disciples  on  the  ground  that  their  religious  life  was  the 
true  and  legitimate  expression  of  their  present  condition 
and  feelinirs.  So  lonec  as  the  Bridegroom  was  with 
them,  how  could  they  mourn  who  were  His  chosen 
friends  and  attendants?  Days  indeed  were  coming, 
when  the  Bridegroom  should  Ijc  taken  away  from  them, 
and  these  would  be  days  of  darkness  and  tribulation 
for  those  whose  office  it  should  be  to  prepare  the  Bride 
for  His  return  ;  then  there  would  be  just  occasion  for 
sorrow,  and  they  would  fast  because  there  should  be 
cause  sufficient.  These  acts  of  the  religious  life  in  the 
kino-dom  of  heaven  could  not  be  of  constraint,  the  mere 
result  of  obedience  to  ordinances  ;  they  nmst  be  the 
genuine  expression  of  spiritual  sorrow  and  humiliation. 
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This  however  is  only  one  part  of  the  complete  answer 
to  the  question  why  the  religious  life  of  the  king- 
dom differs  from  that  under  the  law.  Jesus  Christ 
gives  another  reason,  which  he  explains  by  a  twofold 
parable.  It  is  useless  (He  says)  to  patch  up  an  old 
garment  with  new  cloth.  He  had  not  come  to  mend 
and  restore  the  old  garment  of  legal  observances,  to 
supplement  its  defects  by  incongruous  additions,  and 
thus  create  a  system  half  Law  and  half  Gospel.  The 
effect  of  this  would  only  be  that,  the  new  being 
stronger  than  the  old,  the  heterogeneous  mixture  would 
not  cohere ;  better  to  have  even  the  rags  of  Judaism, 
which  at  least  were  consistent  throughout,  than  such  a 
motley  patchwork.  What  is  necessary,  we  must  con- 
clude from  the  parable,  is  a  garment  altogether  new, 
a  new  outer  garb  for  the  new  spiritual  life.  This  is 
more  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  second  illustration.  New 
wine,  fermenting  and  effervescing,  could  not  be  safely 
kept  in  old  stiff  worn  skins ;  it  would  only  burst  these, 
so  that  both  the  wine  would  be  spilt  and  the  bottles 
destroyed.  New  wine  requires  new,  strong,  flexible 
dcTAcov?.  That  is,  the  new  spiritual  principles  of  the 
kingdom  cannot  be  contained  in  the  old  legal  forms  of 
religious  life  ;  if  men  endeavour  to  shut  up  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  in  such  unsuitable  vessels,  the  result  will 
be  both  that  the  forms  must  perish  in  the  process,  and 
that  the  spirit  itself  will  be  lost.  New  forms  of 
religious  life  must  be  provided,  such  as  may  be  capa- 
ble, both  by  their  flexibility  and  by  their  appropriate- 
ness, to  preserve  the  activity  and  the  power  of  the 
new  spirit. 

In  St  Luke's  Gospel  other  words  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
recorded  here,  which  not  only  indicate  His  wonderful 
insight  into  the  feelings  by  which  the  human  mind  is 
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governed,  but  supply  some  additional  guidance  as  to 

the  forms  of  the  new  economy.  "  No  man,"  He  said, 
"having  drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desireth  new, 
for  he  saith,  The  old  is  better."  And  why  is  it  pre- 
ferred %  Not  merely  from  habit  or  old  associations, 
but  because  the  old  is  mellowed  and  ripened ;  the  cru- 
dity and  harshness  are  subdued  by  age.  There  was 
some  excuse  therefore  for  those  who  could  not  at  once 
appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  new  wine  of  the 
Gospel.  But  as  the  best  wine  improves  the  most  by 
keeping,  so  the  real  virtues  of  its  spiritual  truths  would 
become  more  apparent  afterwards  than  at  first.  And, 
we  must  infer,  the  wine  and  the  bottles  in  which  it  is 
kept  would  age  together.  The  flexiljility  and  capa- 
bility of  expansion,  necessary  for  the  raw  new  wine, 
would  not  be  required  for  the  same  wine  when  it  has 
ripened.  We  might  expect  therefore  that  the  forms  in 
which  the  new  wine  of  the  Gospel  is  contained  would 
somewhat  alter  their  character  in  course  of  time. 
They  would  acquire  more  fixity,  would  more  nearly 
resemble  in  character  the  forms  of  the  old  law,  and 
this  not,  as  some  imagine,  because  of  any  deterioration 
in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  on  the  contrary 
because,  as  the  novelty  of  the  doctrine  passed  away, 
more  fixed  forms  would  be  suited  for  the  ripened  wine. 
From  the  first  part  of  the  answer  given  by  Jesus 
Christ,  it  might  be  hastily  concluded,  that  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  new  Gospel  life  is  inconsistent  with  all 
forms.  But  our  divine  Teacher  sanctions  no  such  half- 
truths.  If  we  examine  His  teaching  carefully  and 
impartially,  we  shall  always  discover  the  other  side  of 
every  truth.  He  teaches  in  tlie  latter  part  of  His 
reply,  with  equal  distinctness,  that  forms  are  necessary 
to  preserve  the  spiiifn;il   ])rlnciplcs.     Only  they  must 
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be  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  new  life. 
Of  these  new  bottles  for  the  new  wine,  new  forms  for 
the  neAV  spirit,  one,  baptism,  already  has  appeared  ;  and 
in  His  teaching  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  ele- 
ments of  others  have  been  indicated.  But  one  other 
act  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  in 
the  following  chapter,  was  necessary  before  there  could 
be  any  further  development  of  the  organic  life  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 
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THE     TWELVE     APOSTLES. 


It  will  be  well  to  consider,  at  this  stage  of  our  investi- 
gations, hy  what  different  methods  it  might  be  con- 
ceived possible  for  the  spiritual  principles,  which  we 
have  thus  far  traced  in  the  teacliing  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
be  developed  in  human  life  and  grow  into  organised 
and  definite  forms.     He  has  spoken  of  spiritual  powers 
in  the  mind  and  affections  of  man  as  the  inner  forces 
which  shall  form,  direct,  and  control  his  outward  life. 
Whence  these  powers  are  to  be  derived,  what  shall 
quicken  and  maintain  them,  as  yet  cannot  be  fully  or 
definitely  revealed,  but  He  teaches  generally  that  "  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  "  is  the  overflowing  source 
of  every  good  thing,  and  will  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  Him.     Now  it  is  possible  to  conceive — 
and  indeed  this  is  the  idea  which  many  Christians  form 
of  the  society  which  Jesus  Christ  calls  His  Church — 
that  its  organisation  would  be  nothing  else  than  such 
as  should  be  determined  by  the  different  measure  in 
which  different  men  should  partake  of  these  spiritual 
forces.     That  Christians  would  be  distinguished   and 
separate  from  other  men  simply  by  their  being  in  spirit 
such  as  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  that 
among  Christians  those  should  exercise  certain  func- 
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tions  who  should  be  qualified  for  such  functions.  Such 
an  organisation  would  be  purely  subjective :  every 
state  would  be  created  by  a  man's  personal  qualities, 
and  be  dependent  on  them,  and  have  no  real  existence 
apart  from  them.  I  do  not  say  that  an  organisation 
of  this  nature  could  sufficiently  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  already  expounded  by  Him — that  the 
spirit  of  the  kingdom  could  be  preserved  without 
forms,  distinct  from  it,  containing  it  but  not  identical 
with  it — but  such  a  conception  is  at  all  events  pos- 
sible. Indeed,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  much  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  which  taken 
by  itself  might  seem  to  confirm  such  an  idea  of  the 
organisation  of  Christ's  Church.  And  more  than  this, 
we  must  allow  that  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  any 
organisation  that  is  derived  out  of  the  fundamental 
princi^^les  of  Christ's  kingdom  must  be  to  express  and 
maintain  these  spiritual  distinctions.  The  organisation 
of  the  old  economy  was  insufficient  and  wholly  defec- 
tive, because  it  utterly  failed  to  do  this.  What  man 
inherits  by  natural  descent  is  not  good  but  evil ;  and 
therefore  the  principle  of  succession  by  natural  birth, 
either  to  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  or  to  offices  in 
the  Church  of  God,  is  an  essentially  unspiritual  prin- 
ciple. The  organisation  which  should  represent  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  could  not  possibly  be  of  this  kind. 
But  already  we  have  found  sufficient  indications  that 
it  is  not  purely  subjective.  The  disciples  of  Jesus,  no 
less  than  those  who  come  to  John  and  profess  repen- 
tance, are  baptised.  The  separation,  the  first  process 
in  organisation,  is  not  merely  something  internal,  it  is 
an  outward  and  visible  act ;  nor  is  it  efifected  simply 
by  those  actions  which  prove  men  to  possess  the 
internal  qualifications — by  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 
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necessary  as  these  are  to  themselves — but  by  a  sym- 
bolical  rite.      The    doctrine  of  baptism,    that  is   the 
truth   revealed  in  Holy  Scripture  as  to  the  mystical 
significance  of  baptism  and  its  relation  to  the  new  life 
of  man,  is  not  a  subject  which  falls  within  the  present 
inquiry.      Such  questions  lie  in  another  sphere  from 
those  discussed  in  our  argument,  to  which  we  apply 
tests  unsuitable  for  truths  which  are  beyond  the  range 
of  human  knowledge.     And  it  is  unnecessary,  as  I  have 
before  observed,'"'  to  inquire  why  the  incipient  organi- 
sation of  the  society  founded  by  Jesus  Cluist  was  deter- 
mined  by  the  rite  of  baptism  rather  than  by  some 
other  method.     It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  ob- 
serve,   on  the   one  hand  that  such  was  the   method 
marked  out  by  Christ  Himself  from  the  first,  and  at  the 
close  of  His  ministry  expressly  ordained ;  on  the  other, 
that  the  use  of  such  a  rite  itself  distinguishes  between 
a  state  and  the  qualities  proper  to  the  state.    The  funda- 
mental law  in  the  organisation  of  the  Christian  society 
Avhicli  is  thus  established,  and  which  we  shall  find  fully 
confirmed  and  unfolded  as  we  proceed,  may  be  thus 
expressed  :  A  state  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  created 
by  an  authoritative  and  formal  act,  admitting  to  that 
state  one  judged  to  be  capable,  and  imposing  on  him 
the  responsibility  of  exhibitiug  the  spiritual  cpialities 
proper  to  such  a  state ;    such  responsibility  implying 
(we  must  add,  although  the  proof  of  this  is  not  yet 
given)  that  the  admission  entitles  him  to  the  powers  by 
which  such  qualities  are  produced. 

This  definition  is  indeed  a  cumbrous  and  circuitous 
mode  of  explaining  that  which  might  be  expressed  more 
emphatically,  and  in  a  certain  sense  more  truly,  in  few 
words ;  but  that  simple  truth  would  carry  us  beyond 
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the  scope  of  our  present  argument,  and  the  clumsy 
definition  may  at  all  events  prevent  misunderstandings 
hereafter.  It  will  be  observed  that  with  some  modifi- 
cation such  a  definition  would  apply  to  the  primeval 
ordinance  of  marriage,  out  of  which  the  order  of 
human  society  according  to  nature  is  legitimately 
derived.  In  that  also  a  state  is  created  by  some 
authoritative  and  formal  act,  certain  qualifications  for 
the  state  are  presupposed,  mutual  afiection  and  recip- 
rocal duties  are  qualities  proper  to  the  state.  At  the 
same  time,  as  has  been  before  observed  (p.  55),  the 
state  is  not  that  of  law  properly  so  called ;  it  is  an 
order  in  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of  law,  being  a  part 
of  the  divine  order  of  man's  original  constitution. 

Now  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  that  the  orojanisation 
of  the  society  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  would  com- 
mence according  to  a  certain  law,  and  then  follow 
one  totally  different.  But  to  avoid  any  hasty  general- 
isation, let  us  carefully  consider  the  meaning  of  Jesus 
Christ's  own  acts.  Among  the  disciples  who  were  separ- 
ated from  the  world  the  Gospel  history  itself  dis- 
covers to  us  great  difierences  of  character,  as  indeed 
might  reasonably  be  anticipated,  especially  as  the  new 
light  and  life  that  had  visited  them  would  naturally 
make  individuality  of  character  more  distinct.  These 
difierences  very  soon  exhibited  themselves,  and  were 
such  as  would  of  themselves  have  given  some  kind 
of  organisation  to  the  infant  society.  One  with 
the  energy  and  capacities  of  Simon  Peter  must  have 
been  a  leader ;  a  Didymus  must  have  held  a  subordi- 
nate position.  If  that  which  some  imagine  to  be  the 
most  spiritual  organisation  of  the  Christian  Church 
were  the  true  and  legitimate  representation  of  the 
spiritual  princij)les  of  the  kingdom,  we  might  expect  to 
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find  the  divine  Founder  first  training  His  disciples  by 
His  example  and  teaching  for  future  labours,  and  then 
leaving  to  the  inherent  force  of  their  spiritual  gifts 
and  powers  to  determine  their  several  functions  and 
oflSces. 

But  Jesus  did  that  which  was  essentially  different. 
He  called  out  men  whom  He  judged  most  capable, 
appointed  them  to  a  definite  office,  and  thus  organised 
an  apostolic  body  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
ciples, and  these  men  he  intrusted  with  the  duties  and 
functions  proper  to  a  special  office,  for  which  He  pre- 
pared them,  during  His  own  ministry. 

The  early  history  of  some  of  the  Twelve,  and  the 
process  by  which  they  were  called  out  from  secular 
employments  to  be  not  only  disciples  but  companions 
and  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  recorded  with  different 
details  by  all  the  evangelists.  Some  had  been  dis- 
ciples of  John,  and  through  his  teaching  were  led  to 
believe  on  Jesus.  Simon,  who  from  the  first  received 
the  name  of  Peter  or  Cephas  with  special  reference  to 
his  future  office,  Andrew  the  brother  of  Simon,  and 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  summoned  from  their 
occupation  as  fishermen,  with  the  promise  that  they 
should  be  made  fishers  of  men.  Philip  received  an  ex- 
press call  at  the  beginning  of  Jesus  Christ's  ministry. 
Levi,  or  Matthew,  the  publican,  after  it  had  com- 
menced, w^as  called  from  the  receipt  of  custom.  Thus 
Jesus  gathered  round  Himself  elements  of  the  new 
society  which  He  was  establishing,  until  the  time  came 
for  that  which  was  the  next  step  in  its  organisation  in 
a  definite  form,  the  separation  of  those  whom  He  had 
chosen  for  the  office  He  was  about  to  institute.  The 
process  by  which  this  separation  was  effected  is  parti- 
cularly described.     In  going  about  through  the  towns 
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and  villages  of  the  populous  districts  of  Galilee,  He  was 
moved  with  compassion  when  He  saw  the  multitudes 
eagerly  seeking  instruction  and  worn  out  with  follow- 
ing Him  from  place  to  place,  having  no  other  spiritual 
food,  and  thus  scattered  about  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  He  therefore  urged  on  the  discij)les  the 
duty  of  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He 
would  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.  This  is 
mentioned  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve ;  and 
whether  the  chronological  order  of  the  events  be 
exactly  observed  or  not,  it  is  evidently  intended  by 
the  evangelist  to  exhibit  the  motive  causes  in  Jesus 
Christ's  own  mind  of  the  solemn  act  subsequently 
recorded.  Other  Gospels  relate  that  He  went  into  a 
mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God,  and  when  it  was  day  He  sent  for  His  disciples 
and  out  of  them  selected  twelve,  and  there,  on  the 
mountain  which  was  consecrated  by  the  prayers  of  the 
divine  Head  of  the  Church,  in  the  presence  of  that 
chosen  company,  He  appointed  or  ordained  these  Twelve 
whom  also  He  named  apostles. 

No  act  could  have  more  distinctly  indicated  an 
authoritative  and  formal  separation  to  an  office.  It 
will  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  definition 
given  above,  which  was  suggested  by  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, that  in  this  case  also  there  is  a  previous  judg- 
ment as  to  the  capacity  of  those  selected,  after  earnest 
prayer,  for  appointment  to  the  office.  There  are  quali- 
ties necessary  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  for  the 
possession  of  these  qualifications  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed are  responsible  ;  and  there  are,  as  we  shall 
find  more  fully  hereafter,  gifts  and  powers  to  enable 
them  to  fulfil  all  the  responsibilities. 
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The  functions  of  the  office  committed  to  the  chosen 
Twelve  "will  discover  themselves  as  the  history  pro- 
ceeds, although  they  were  not  distinctly  defined  till 
after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  exercised  in 
their  fulness  till  the  day  of  Pentecost.  At  present, 
the  apostles  are  sent  forth  to  preach  and  to  have  power 
to  heal  sicknesses,  and  cast  out  unclean  spirits.  A 
charge  is  delivered  to  them  by  their  Lord,  in  which 
directions  are  given  as  to  their  duties,  and  they  are 
encouraged  by  special  promises.  This  charge,  com- 
mentators observe,  is  divisible  into  three  portions. 
The  first  relates  to  the  immediate  duties  of  their 
mission  during  His  own  lifetime.  They  were  to  bear 
the  same  message  as  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Himself 
delivered,  of  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  not  to  Gentiles  or  Samaritans,  but  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Directions  were  given  as 
to  making  no  provision  for  their  own  support  or  pro- 
tection, which  were  applicable  during  the  first  period 
of  their  office,  but  were  expressly  reversed  by  Clirist 
at  the  close  of  that  j)eriod.  The  second  part  of  His 
charge  refers  to  the  period  betw^een  His  being  taken 
from  them  to  the  time  of  His  coming  in  judgment  to 
overthrow  the  Jewish  theocratic  state,  and  establish 
His  kingdom  in  its  power.  That  period  would  be  one 
of  great  confiict  and  suffering,  and  He  warns  them 
beforehand  that  they  might  be  prepared  and  not  be 
offended.  The  last  part  of  His  address  looks  forward 
through  all  the  subsequent  liistory  of  His  Church  on 
earth,  and  makes  general  the  same  solemn  warnings  of 
conflict,  and  encouragements  to  perseverance,  to  all 
who  should  hereafter  be  occupied  in  the  same  labour 
of  love.  There  was  a  work  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial 
before  all  the  servants  of  Clirist,  in  \\liicli  the  apostles 
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were  to  be  the  leaders,  foremost  both  in  labour  and 
in  suffering.  But  there  was  this  mighty  encourage- 
ment :  "  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  Me ;  and 
he  that  receiveth  Me,  receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me." 
And  this  truth  was  not  merely  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  the  apostles.  It  is  the  enunciation  of  a  general 
principle  through  which  all  Christians  are  l^ound 
together  in  a  common  work  and  common  interests. 
"  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet," 
that  is,  as  a  prophet,  "  shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward ; 
and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a 
righteous  man,  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward." 
It  is  therefore  a  law  of  the  kino;dom,  that  throuoh 
sympathy  and  communion  in  spirit  and  in  deed  there 
is  real  fellowship  and  participation  in  the  same  bless- 
ings. This  is  the  very  truth  of  all  being  one  body  in 
Christ,  which  St  Paul  subsequently  expounds.  But 
we  must  notice  how  this  principle  co-operates  with  the 
other  which  we  have  been  considering,  of  special  offices 
being  assigned  to  certain  members  of  the  society.  For 
since  one  to  whom  an  office  is  not  assigned  yet  par- 
takes in  the  reward,  literally  the  wages,  of  the  office ; 
therefore  the  organisation  by  the  distinction  of  offices 
is  no  division.  The  whole  body  is  one,  and  that  which 
is  done  by  any  member  according  to  his  office  is  not 
done  for  himself  but  for  all,  and  every  one  by  sym- 
pathy and  fellowship  has  a  common  part  and  interest 
therein.  The  apostles  were  thus  representatives  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christ's  disciples,  in  whose  behalf 
their  office  was  ordained,  and  who  through  spiritual 
unity  partook  in  all  their  ministry,  whilst  their  pre- 
eminence was  conspicuous  chiefly  in  labouring  and 
endurinp". 

o 

Thus  far  then  we  simply  find  chosen  men  appointed 
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to  a  distinct  office  and  sent  forth  on  their  mission. 
But  there  arc  also  noticeable  points  in  the  structure  of 
this  apostolic  body,  which  are  full  of  meaning  as  to  the 
future  organisation  of  the  society  founded  by  Jesus 
Christ.  First,  we  must  observe,  the  number  of  apostles 
appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  is  definite,  and  evidently 
typical.  He  Himself  connects  the  number  with  that 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  There  are  twelve  heads 
of  the  organisation  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  So  clearly 
marked  is  this  that,  as  we  shall  find  afterwards  when 
one  of  the  number  by  transgression  fell,  the  original 
number  was  completed  before  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  quickening  of  the  Church  into  life  and 
power  by  His  presence.  Indeed  we  may  observe  that 
in  all  those  acts  of  Jesus  Christ  through  which  His 
Church  was  founded,  we  trace  definite  and  typical 
numbers.  Forty  days  He  was  tempted ;  He  appointed 
twelve  apostles ;  He  sent  out  seventy  disciples ;  thi'ce 
days  He  lay  in  the  grave ;  during  forty  days  He  ap- 
peared to  His  disciples  after  His  resurrection ;  three 
times  He  prayed  to  His  Father  in  Gethsemane,  saying 
the  same  thing ;  seven  times  He  spoke  from  the  cross. 
Other  instances  will  occur  to  students  of  the  Gospel 
history.  Why  was  this "?  "When  we  examine  the 
Apocalypse,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  completed  all  His  previous  mani- 
festations of  Himself,  the  same  symbolical  character 
again  appears.  AVithout  entering  into  the  general 
question  of  types,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding 
that  these  definite  numbers,  whether  Ave  may  trace 
some  meaning  in  them  or  not,  are  always  characteristic 
of  acts  which  are  representative  acts,  sources  and  roots 
out  of  which  a  future  development  is  to  be  unfolded. 
Jesus  Christ  organised  the  society  in  the  process  of  its 
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formation  in  this  typical  mould,  not  because  hereafter 
in  the  development  the  same  numbers  were  to  appear, 
but  because  this  definite  structure  is  suited  for  the 
compactness  and  completeness  in  itself  of  the  seed  out 
of  which  the  great  tree  with  its  spreading  branches  was 
to  grow. 

And  the  singular  definiteness  of  the  structure  of  the 
apostolic  body  is  yet  more  apparent  on  closer  examina- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  varieties  in  the  lists  of  the 
twelve  apostles  given  by  the  several  evangelists,  cer- 
tain facts  are  common  to  all.  In  all  Simon  Peter 
stands  first  in  order,  and  by  St  Matthew  is  expressly 
called  "  the  first."  In  all  the  catalogues  there  are 
three  quaternions,  in  each  of  which  the  same  apostle 
always  stands  first;  Peter  in  the  first,  with  his  brother 
Andrew,  and  the  brethren  James  and  John;  Philip  in 
the  second,  with  Bartholomew  (probably  Nathanael 
wliom  Philip  brought  to  Jesus),  and  Thomas  and  Mat- 
thew ;  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  with  Judas  or  Leb- 
bseus,  Simon  the  Zealot,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who 
always,  whenever  he  is  mentioned,  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  list. 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  order?  Was  it 
that  into  which  they  naturally  fell  from  some  difierences 
in  their  characters  and  capacities  %  Undoubtedly  among 
men  holding  the  same  office  there  is  always  a  tendency, 
in  all  social  organisations,  to  a  natural  order  being- 
formed  amongst  them,  especially  when  there  is  con- 
siderable development  of  the  powers  of  each  individual. 
The  dead  level  of  equality  is  never  found  either  in  the 
natural  or  spiritual  life,  when  it  is  life  indeed.  But  it 
seems  much  more  probable,  from  the  varieties  no  less 
than  the  agreements  of  the  several  catalogues,  as  well 
as  from  other   circumstances,  that,  whilst   the    office 
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committed  to  the  Twelve  was  one  and  the  same,  yet 
a  certain  order  amongst  them  was  recognised  if  not 
appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  from  the  first.  Eespecting 
Simon  Peter  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  he  received  even 
before  his  appointment  the  name  which  determined 
his  position.  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
were  surnamed  Boanerges — sons  of  thunder — implying, 
probably,  their  mighty  powers  as  proclaiming  messages 
from  heaven.  These  three  were  witnesses  of  some  of 
the  most  notable  events  of  Jesus  Christ's  life  ;  and  on 
one  occasion  Andrew  was  united  with  them  in  a  select 
comj)any.  The  hints  which  are  contained  in  the 
Gospels  as  to  the  personal  characters  of  the  several 
apostles  do  not  indeed  enable  us  to  discover  all  the 
differences  which  determined  the  classification ;  but 
there  are  sufficient  to  su^i^o-est  some  interestiuG:  materials 
for  thought.  Thougli  Andrew  was  so  zealous  that,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  Christ  himself,  at  once  he  brings  his 
brother  Peter  to  Him,  yet  that  zeal  was  not  of  itself 
sufficient  qualification  for  the  first  of  the  apostles. 
Though  Philip  was  one  whom  Jesus  sought  out  and 
called  as  prepared  for  the  kingdom — one  also  who 
at  once  preached  Christ  to  Nathanael ;  and  though 
Nathanael  was  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile ;  yet  neither  of  these  was  classed  in  the  first 
four.  Again,  the  cjualifications  wliich  made  Judas  the 
best  suited  of  all  to  l:)ear  the  common  purse — those 
which  give  aptitude  for  secular  affairs — are  such  as 
may  be  of  value  even  in  the  apostolic  office,  and  yet 
they  are  the  very  lowest  of  all,  and  most  likely  to  be 
perverted.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  that 
distinofuish  a  Peter  and  a  John,  as  the  character  of 
Martha  bore  to  that  of  her  sister  Mary.     On  tlie  other 
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Land,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  character  and  ca- 
pacities, which  most  highly  qualify  for  the  apostolic 
office,  were  not  those  with  which  the  human  affections 
of  Jesus  most  tenderly  sympathised,  John,  not  Peter, 
was  the  beloved  disciple. 

That  an  order  was  sanctioned,  if  not  actually  ap- 
pointed, by  Jesus  Christ  amongst  the  Twelve  cannot, 
I  think,  be  denied  by  any  careful  student  of  the 
Gospels.  The  primacy  of  Peter  among  his  fellows 
was  but  one  part  of  the  structure  of  the  apostolic 
body.  That  he  was  their  chief  and  leader,  that  he 
spoke  and  acted  for  them,  represented  them,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  spoke  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
apostolic  body,  are  conspicuous  facts  in  the  Gospel 
history.  But  first  of  all  this  primacy  was  no  isolation 
of  Peter  from  the  rest  as  if  he  held  an  office  superior  to 
that  of  an  apostle ;  it  was  simply  that  in  which  the 
order  amongst  those  who  in  office  were  equal  cul- 
minated ;  and  further,  whilst  the  principle  of  an  order 
amongst  those  who  hold  the  same  office  is  thus  sanc- 
tioned by  Jesus  Christ,  yet  how  this  will  affect  the 
future  development  of  the  Church,  or  modify  its  organi- 
sation, we  can  only  discover  by  examining  that  de- 
velopment. To  reason  by  deduction  from  the  primacy 
of  Peter  that  there  must  be  such  a  form  in  the  ultimate 
organisation,  is  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  development  of  the  Church  little  likely  to  lead  us 
to  true  conclusions.  There  might  be  reasons  for  a 
primacy  in  the  typical  body,  which  would  altogether 
cease  when  the  organisation  should  pass  into  a  more 
advanced  stage. 

Again,  as  Peter  was  nothing  more  than  an  apostle, 
although  he  was  the  first  and  the  most  eminent,  so  was 
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Judas  Iscariot  nothing  less  than  an  apostle,  although 
he  was  the  last  and  the  traitor.  Judas  had  left  all  to 
follow  Christ,  drawn  to  him  undoubtedly  by  his  mighty 
words  and  works.  He  was  appointed  in  the  number 
of  the  Twelve,  was  sent  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  with  all  the  powers  of  an  apostle,  such 
as  then  were  given,  because  he  was  counted  faithful  and 
judged  capable.  When  others  turned  back  offended 
at  the  teaching  of  Jesus  he  stood  firm.  Had  he  not 
been  trusted  by  his  brethren  he  would  not  have  been 
made  the  treasurer  of  the  common  purse.  Until  his 
treachery  exposed  the  sin  which  had  gradually  under- 
mined his  character,  and  has  made  him  an  example  to 
all  generations,  none  suspected  his  unsoundness  except 
the  Lord  to  whom  all  hearts  were  open,  who  marked  the 
growth  of  the  fatal  evil,  and  long  before  it  was  discovered 
to  the  rest  could  say,  "  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  % "  We  must  not  complicate 
this  matter  with  the  mysterious  question  of  the  divine 
foreknowledge  and  predestination.  That  Judas  by  his 
fall  fulfilled  the  Scripture,  that  in  God's  counsels  of 
infinite  wisdom  even  the  wickedness  of  the  reprobate  is 
foreseen,  and  that  all  things  are  ordered  to  fulfil  those 
counsels,  no  Christian  can  doubt.  But  to  introduce 
these  truths  into  the  question  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Church,  a  human  society,  by  the  Son  of  Man,  can  only 
lead  to  that  pernicious  confusion  of  thought  which 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  The  truth  which  is 
conspicuously  brought  out  by  the  history  of  Judas 
Iscariot  is,  that  a  man  may  hold  the  highest  ofiice  in 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  really  an  apostle, 
and  yet  be  a  very  son  of  perdition.  On  the  theory 
which  confounds  the  ofiice  with  the  spiritual  qualifica- 
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tions  proper  to  the  office  the  case  of  Judas  Iscariot  is 
unintelligible.  I  should  rather  say  it  directly  contra- 
dicts every  such  theory.  It  is  the  dark  foil  which, 
by  the  most  monstrous  sin  of  which  man  was  ever 
guilty,  exhibits  the  truth  that  an  ordinance  of 
Christ  is  a  reality  whatever  the  receiver  may  be  or 
become. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE   PARABLES   OF  THE   KINGDOM. 

Throughout  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  His  acts  and 
His  teaching  by  turns  expound  one  another.  He  first 
preaches  the  coming  of  tlie  kingdom  and  unfolds  its 
elementary  principles,  and  then  He  appoints  His 
apostles,  the  first  ministers  of  the  kingdom.  After  a 
time  both  the  subject  and  the  mode  of  His  teaching  un- 
dergo a  change.  He  begins  to  speak  in  parables,  and 
these  parables  contain  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  some  profound  truths,  concealed  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  unwilling  to  learn  under  the 
disguise  of  analogies  in  the  natural  world,  which,  when 
expounded  to  His  disciples  in  private,  open  to  their 
minds  new  and  hitherto  unexplored  realms  of  know- 
ledge ;  so  new  and  unfamiliar  indeed,  that  even  after 
the  clearest  explnnation  from  their  divine  Master  they 
understood  but  little. 

To  represent  the  true  idea  of  the  kingdom,  Jesus 
Christ,  in  a  series  of  pictures  taken  from  the  natural 
life  of  man,  sketches  out  its  main  features.  A  sower 
goes  forth  to  sow  his  seed,  but  unlike  men  who  are 
sparing  of  their  seed  and  fearful  of  wasting  it,  casts  it 
everywhere,  however  slight  the  chance  may  seem  of  a 
harvest.  It  falls  on  the  trodden  road,  only  to  be  food 
for  fowls  of  the   air.      It  falls  on  shallow  soil,  hardly 
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covering  the  rock,  to  spring  up  rapidly  and  witlier  in 
the  heat  of  the  noonday  .sun.  It  falls  on  the  field 
uncleared  of  weeds,  and  the  thorns  and  thistles  grow 
faster  than  the  corn  and  choke  it.  But  it  also  falls  on 
good  soil,  and  there  it  brings  forth  fruit  to  perfection. 
Again,  a  man  has  sown  his  field  with  the  best  wheat, 
but  at  night  a  malicious  enemy  sows  it  with  tares — 
apparently  a  bastard  corn — a  useless  and  noxious  weed. 
As  the  wheat  springs  up,  the  tares  grow  up  with  it, 
but  so  nearly  do  they  resemble  the  corn,  that  at  first 
the  mischief  done  is  not  discovered,  and  their  presence 
only  seems  to  indicate  a  more  abundant  crop.  But  when 
the  ear  is  put  forth,  the  real  state  of  the  field  is  appar- 
ent. The  servants,  indignant  at  the  malicious  act,  ask 
their  master  whether  the  tares  should  not  be  at  once 
rooted  up  %  No,  there  is  danger  of  rooting  up  the 
wheat  with  the  tares.  Some  plants  that  seem  to  you 
to  be  tares  may  at  last  prove  to  be  wheat.  The  very 
plucking  up  of  the  tares  will  unsettle  and  injure  the 
wheat.  Let  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest,  and 
then  I  will  direct  the  reapers  first  to  gather  together 
the  tares  to  be  burned,  and  then  to  collect  the  wheat 
into  my  barn. 

The  view  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  presented  in 
these  two  parables  is  one  which,  even  to  the  present 
hour,  after  the  experience  of  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies, it  is  difficult  fully  to  realise.  Can  such  scenes 
of  very  partial  success,  of  disastrous  failure  as  it  seems 
to  us,  be  really  representations  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  It  is  true  that  the  actual  results  of  Christ's 
Gospel  in  the  world  answer  with  marvellous  exactness 
to  these  figurative  descriptions ;  but  is  this  what  was 
intended  when  the  Baptist  and  the  Saviour  proclaimed 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom? 
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In  order  to  lay  hold  of  the  leading  principles  here 
expounded  we  must  notice,  that  the  fundamental 
analogy  is  between  the  fruit  of  the  earth  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  man,  and  the  spiritual  fruits  in  man's 
moral  being,  such  as  were  enumerated  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  ]\Iount.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  declaration 
of  the  method  throuQ-h   which  these  fruits  should  be 
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produced   and   the  spiritual  change   effected  in   man, 
beyond  that  which  is  implied  in  Christ's  disciples  being 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the  light  of  the  world.     The 
new  idea  is  that  "  the  word  of  the  kingdom "  is  the 
seed  out  of  which  the  plants  bearing  fruit  should  grow. 
The  parables  contemplate  an  agency  for  sowing  this 
seed,  the  sower  of  the  good  seed  being  the  Son  of  Man 
in  all  cases,  whether  He  does  it  by  His  own  personal 
ministry,    or   employs   the   ministry   of  the   servants 
whom  He  appoints  and  sends,  as  He  had  already  sent 
the  Twelve.     What  this  seed  of  the  kingdom  is,  as  yet 
is  not   fully  revealed ;  but  the  sowing  of  the  whole 
world  with  the  seed  is  now  declared  to  be  the  work  of 
the  kingdom,  the  process  through  which  its  blessings 
are  to  be  extended  and  realised.     ISot  by  the  authority 
of  law,  not  by  some  mighty  display  of  power,  but  by 
germinal  truths  taking  root  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
unfolding  themselves  into  new  disjDositions  and  affec- 
tions, into  a  new  life  with  its  corresponding  fruits,  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be  established.     We  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  process,  through  which 
these  results  ensue,  is  described  here  only  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  present  incomplete  revelation  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom.    The  deeper  mysteries  of  the 
Atonement,  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  gener- 
ally of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  are  not  yet  disclosed. 
We  need  not  import  into  the  questions  which  these 
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parables  suggest  considerations  derived  from  the  more 
complete  revelation.  The  actual  facts  are  stated;  first 
that,  from  the  different  conditions  in  which  the  word  of 
the  kingdom  finds  the  hearts  of  men,  in  some  the  seed 
takes  no  root,  in  others  its  growth  is  soon  checked,  in 
others  the  fruit  never  comes  to  maturity,  but  where  it 
falls  on  congenial  soil,  although  the  produce  largely 
varies,  yet  it  amply  repays  the  labour  of  the  spiritual 
husbandman ;  the  end  is  accomplished,  much  fruit  is 
brought  forth  for  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Again,  not  only  are  there  failures  arising  from  man's 
own  moral  condition  :  it  is  also  foretold  that  seeds  of 
evil  would  be  scattered  abroad  by  the  enemy  of  Christ, 
the  upgrowth  from  which  would  fill  the  whole  field 
with  pernicious  weeds.  Yet  these  would  often  so 
closely  resemble  the  true  results  of  the  word  of  the 
kingdom,  that  although  it  is  apparent  that  tares  are 
growing  with  the  wheat,  that  false  disciples  abound, 
that  the  righteous  are  a  small  scattered  remnant,  never- 
theless the  children  of  the  kingdom  and  the  children  of 
the  wicked  would  have  so  much  in  common,  that  the 
attemjDt  to  pass  judgment  and  distinguish  now  would 
endanger  the  true  interests  of  the  kingdom.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  is  one  form  of  the  fundamental  law, 
"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  though  other 
reasons  for  this  tolerance  are  also  here  assigned.  This 
law  however,  as  we  have  found  before,  does  not  imply 
that  there  may  not  be  exceptional  cases  in  which  a 
noxious  growth  becomes  so  manifest  that  judgment 
must  be  exercised;  even  as  no  good  husbandman  would 
leave  thistles  growing  in  his  field.  But  those  things 
which  outwardly  may  somewhat  resemble  the  good, 
although  they  spring  from  a  root  of  evil,  and  become 
offences  (crKai^SaXa),  stumbling-blocks  to  others, — and 
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those  also  who  work  iniquity,  the  authors  of  these 
offences, — must  for  the  present  as  a  general  rule  remain 
in  the  kingdom,  lest  greater  injury  should  ensue  from 
their  removal  by  any  judgment  of  ours  than  is  even 
caused  by  their  presence.  When  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent age  shall  come,  then  all  these  evils  shall  be  taken 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  offenders  shall  receive  their 
merited  punishment.  The  purpose  of  Christ  shall  still 
be  accomplished  notwithstanding  all  these  attempts  of 
the  enemy,  and  at  last  the  righteous  shall  shine  forth  as 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father. 

These  two  parables  evidently  contemplate  a  world- 
wide scheme  for  sowinsj  the  seed  of  the  kinwlom.  As 
to  its  results  we  must  be  assured  that  they  will  in  the 
end  fulfil  the  purposes  of  God,  and  meanwhile  we  must 
not  be  offended  if  the  present  condition  of  the  kingdom 
differs  much  from  that  whicli  the  eacjer  desires  of  Christ's 
servants  would  have  anticipated.  Impatient  longings 
for  a  perfect  Church  are  natural,  but  experience  abun- 
dantly proves  that  our  feelings  are  a  very  unsafe  guide 
in  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
There  is,  however,  another  question  here  which  the  lan- 
guage of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  second  parable  suggests  but 
does  not  answer.  If  He  has  ordained  an  organisation 
for  sowing  good  seed,  what  of  those  who  sow  evil  seed  ? 
It  is  sown  "  when  men  slept,"  which  seems  to  imply 
something  more  than  "  by  night ;  "  for  if  the  intention 
of  the  enemy  had  been  suspected  beforehand,  men 
would  have  watched.  Certainly  this  mixing  of  bad  seed 
with  good  is  represented  as  an  evil  counteracting  the 
true  Avork  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  a  mere  accident 
accompanying  that  work  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
therefore  it  is  such  as  calls  for  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord's  servants  in  order  to  prevent  it  as  far 
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as  possible.  Tlie  agents  of  the  enemy  in  this  parable 
evidently  correspond  with  the  false  prophets  who  often 
come  in  dissjuise,  and  teach  doctrines  fatal  to  the  souls 
of  men.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  these  are  to  be 
judged  now,  being  known  by  their  fruits ;  the  parable 
intimates  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  fruits  of 
this  false  teaching,  at  least  so  as  to  separate  completely 
at  present  the  evil  from  the  good.  We  have  here  again 
two  antithetical  truths, — on  the  one  hand  the  necessity 
of  judgment  in  regard  to  false  teaching,  on  the  other 
hand  the  difficulty  and  peril  of  judgment  as  to  persons, 
in  the  j)resent  order  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Either 
of  these  truths  used  without  the  other  leads  to  false 
conclusions ;  the  one  is  perverted  by  those  who,  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Church  as  an  organised  body, 
would  leave  to  every  individual  to  decide  between  true 
and  false  teaching ;  the  other  by  those  who  argue  for 
a  "  multitudinous  "  Church,  without  creeds,  without 
discipline,  and  therefore  no  real  representation  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  But  we  shall  find,  in  the  future 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  sufficient  provision  is 
made,  in  the  order  of  His  kingdom,  for  the  free  action 
of  these  opposite  principles. 

The  two  next  parables,  in  the  series  recorded  by  St 
Matthew,  depict  other  aspects  of  the  kingdom.  The 
one  represents  its  growth  from  a  very  small  beginning 
into  a  vast  world-wide  system.  The  mustard-seed  was 
a  very  proverb  for  the  least  and  most  insignificant  of 
all  things ;  and  yet  when  it  grew  up,  it  became  not 
a  mere  herb,  but  a  tree  in  which  the  birds  of  the  air 
could  find  shelter.  So  should  it  be  with  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  seed  sown,  though  in  human  estima- 
tion insignificant  and  contemptible,  should  not  grow 
up  into  a  mere  sect,  one  among  the  many  results  of 
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the  teaching  of  men,  hut  shouhl  overtop  tliem  all,  and 
serve,  as  being  a  real  kingdom  on  the  earth,  for  many 
purposes  for  which  these  lesser  growths  are  unsuited. 
Again,  it  is  compared  to  leaven  which  a  woman  took 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  was 
leavened.  The  comparison  is  here — one  would  say 
evidently  if  many  expositors  of  the  parable  had  not 
followed  one  another  in  a  different  line  of  interpreta- 
tion— not  primarily  with  the  effect  of  the  leaven  on  the 
meal,  but  with  its  being  gradually  but  completely 
mixed  with  the  whole  mass  by  kneading.  This  indeed 
chiefly  distinguishes  this  parable  from  the  preceding ; 
that  whereas  in  the  first  the  kingdom  is  described  as 
growing  by  some  internal  process,  in  the  second  we  are 
reminded  that  its  extension  is  not  only  automatical, 
but  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  growth  of  a  plant, 
that  there  must  be,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
through  the  mass  of  mankind,  a  ministry  in  which 
human  powers  and  human  will  shall  be  exercised.  As 
leaven  will  not  spread  of  itself  entirely  without  knead- 
ing, so  is  this  external  agency  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete extension  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  j)art  of 
its  appointed  order. 

Another  pair  of  parables  represents  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  from  a  diflerent  side  altogether,  namely,  in 
its  relation  to  the  motives  and  feelings  of  those  who 
receive  its  blessings.  In  the  one,  a  man  finds  a  trea- 
sure which  is  buried  in  a  field ;  but  the  field  not  being 
his  own,  he  keeps  his  discovery  secret  and  goes  and 
buys  the  field,  though  he  has  to  sell  all  his  possessions 
in  order  to  purchase  it.  A  very  instructive  illustration 
is  here  supplied  of  a  truth,  which  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is 
of  paramount  importance  :  I  mean,  that  the  possession  of 
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the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  is  twofold.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  field  in  which  the  treasure  is  hidden  is  in  a 
certain  sense  the  possession  of  the  treasure ;  and  yet 
another  act  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  treasure  may 
benefit  its  possessor,  and  be  really  and  completely  his. 
He  might  be  wholly  ignorant  either  of  its  existence  or 
its  value.  The  owner  of  land  in  which  precious  jewels 
lie  hid  is  a  rich  man,  if  only  he  knows  his  own  wealth ; 
but  through  his  own  ignorance,  he  may  live  and  die  in 
utter  poverty.  This  distinction  between  the  objective 
possession — or  the  blessings  being  really  ours  to  use  and 
enjoy, — and  the  subjective  possession — or  the  blessings 
being  really  used  and  enjoyed  by  us, — is  one  of  those 
fundamental  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which 
is  often  overlooked,  and  the  neglect  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ  on  this  subject  leads  to  endless  misunderstand- 
ings and  errors.  In  the  second  of  the  parables,  our 
Lord  gives  a  further  illustration,  necessary  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  truth.  The  kingdom  is  like  a  trader 
who  is  looking  for  valuable  pearls.  He  meets  with 
one,  which  he  is  able  to  distinguish  as  surpassing  all 
the  rest  in  value  :  and  he  sells  all  that  he  has  to  become 
the  possessor  of  this  most  precious  jewel.  The  comple- 
mentary truth  which  this  second  parable  exhibits,  is 
that  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  already  in  ex- 
pounding the  first :  I  mean,  that  for  the  really  profit- 
able possession  of  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  the 
power  of  distinguishing  their  intrinsic  value  is  neces- 
sary. The  jewel  merchant  who  can  discern  the  value 
of  a  gem,  which  other  men  would  overlook,  answers  to 
the  man  who  by  spiritual  knowledge  and  discernment 
gains  the  blessings,  which  others  with  the  same  oppor- 
tunities neglect  and  lose. 

The  seventh  and  last  parable  in  the  series  given  by 
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St  Matthew,  the  parable  of  the  net,  not  only  sup})le- 
ments  the  teaching  of  the  rest,  but  connects  it  with 
acts  of  Jesus  Christ  that  precede  and  follow  this  teach- 
ing. The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  now  compared  to  a 
net  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathering  within  its  folds  fish 
of  every  kind,  bad  and  good  together.  When  the  net 
is  full,  the  fishermen  drag  it  up  on  the  beach,  and  sit 
down  and  gather  the  good  into  vessels,  and  cast  away 
the  refuse  and  worthless.  The  scene  here  described 
Avas  often  witnessed  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Indeed  the  four  chief 
disciples,  the  first  quaternion  of  apostles,  had  been 
called  from  this  very  occupation  to  the  corresponding 
ofiice  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  "  Follow  me,"  Jesus 
had  said  to  them,  "  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 
The  results  of  the  apostolic  ministry  were  also  a  second 
time,  after  the  resurrection,  illustrated  by  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes.  This  ministry  therefore  is  expressly 
marked  out  by  the  seventh  parable,  as  being  the  agency, 
to  which  several  of  the  series  refer  as  necessary  for 
the  permanence  and  extension  of  the  kingdom.  And 
whereas,  from  the  parable  of  the  tares,  it  might  be 
inferred — for  all  earthly  analogies  can  but  imperfectly 
represent  these  mysteries  of  the  kingdom — that  the 
evil  which  should  be  intermingled  with  the  good,  and 
cannot  be  entirely  separated,  would  be  the  result  only 
of  false  doctrine  and  hostile  agency,  here  we  are  taught 
that  the  very  net  of  the  kingdom  itself  encloses  both 
good  and  bad ;  that  whilst  the  true  ministers  of  the 
kingdom  endeavour  by  all  means  to  gather  in  the  souls 
of  men,  the  good  and  the  evil  will  be  taken  together, 
nor  can  the  separation  be  made  until  the  net  is  full  and 
their  work  is  finished.  Here  again  Jesus  Christ  evi- 
dently expounds  general  principles  of  the  kingdom, 
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leaving  to  His  further  teaching  to  indicate  the  excep- 
tions. That  such  exceptions  do  exist  we  may  learn 
from  words  of  an  apostle  of  Christ.  "  Some  men's 
"  sins,"  St  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  in  directing  him  as  to 
his  conduct  in  the  Church  of  God,  "  are  open  before- 
"  hand,  going  before  to  judgment,  and  some  men  they 
"  follow  after."'''  The  provision  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  for  these  exceptional  cases  will  appear  in  our 
next  chapter. 

*  1  Tim.  V.  24. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    CHURCH    OF    CHRIST. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  apostolic  office  was  indi- 
cated by  Jesus  Christ  from  the  time  of  its  institution. 
It  was  ordained  in  order  to  supj^tlement  and  fulfil  the 
work  of  the  Kedeemer  Himself,  through  the  ministry 
of  His  disciples.  The  parables  have  expounded  yet 
further  the  nature  and  results  of  this  ministry.  But 
we  have  seen,  that  both  as  to  the  word  which  should 
be  the  seed  of  the  kinordom,  and  as  to  the  orovernment 
and  discipline  of  the  kingdom,  little  is  as  yet  revealed. 
The  mighty  scheme  is  only  seen  in  some  of  its  out- 
lines, being  unfolded  before  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
as  they  were  able  to  bear  the  light  of  these  divine 
truths. 

And  yet  the  word,  out  of  which  the  kingdom  should 
grow,  was  in  truth  being  revealed  to  the  disciples  day 
by  day  through  the  ministry  of  their  Lord  to  which 
their  own  was  to  succeed.  For  the  great  purpose  of 
the  ministry  of  Jesus,  of  His  wonderful  works  as  well 
as  of  His  divine  teaching,  was  gradually  to  manifest 
Himself  to  them  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father  full  of  grace  and  truth.  That  He  who 
was  associated  with  them  in  fixmiliar  intercourse,  who 
was  related  to  some  of  them  by  the  ties  of  natural 
kindred,  and  whom  they  could  perceive  to  be  exempt 
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from  none  of  tlie  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity, 
was  yet  tlie  very  Son  of  God,  was  a  truth  which  no 
form  of  words  could  convey  to  their  minds ;  the  con- 
viction must  gradually  be  established  there  by  His 
words  sinking  into  their  heart,  and  by  the  manifesta- 
tion before  their  eyes  both  of  His  divine  sovereignty 
over  all  creation,  and  of  His  divine  knowledge,  holiness, 
and  love.  Jesus  Christ  never  put  into  their  lips  the 
confession  of  Himself;  He  left  their  faith  to  grow,  and 
He  tested  and  trained  it  for  some  years  before  He  drew 
forth  from  them  by  the  mouth  of  Peter  the  explicit  and 
definite  confession,  which  then  had  a  force  and  value 
such  as  at  an  earlier  period  in  His  ministry  it  could 
not  have  possessed. 

That  confession,  when  once  elicited,  formed  a  marked 
epoch  in  both  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the 
development  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  told  that  from 
that  time  forth  He  began  plainly  to  speak  to  the  disci- 
ples of  His  sufferings  and  death.  But  that  which  con- 
cerns us  now  is  the  revelation,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, of  new  truths  as  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
of  the  relations  of  the  apostolic  body  to  this  kingdom. 

It  was  apparently  not  very  long  before  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  that  Jesus  formally  put  to  His 
disciples  the  question,  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?"  You 
know  the  various  opinions  of  men  respecting  me,  you 
have  now  heard  my  words  and  seen  my  works,  what  is 
your  faith  ?  Simon  Peter,  answering  for  all  (as  the 
language  of  St  Luke '"  expressly  indicates),  replies, 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  This 
profession  was  now  no  mere  formula,  with  little  or  no 
meaning  attached  to  the  words.    Although  Peter  knew 
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not  then  what  he  learned  afterwards  from  the  subse- 
quent manifestation  of  Christ  in  His  death  and  resur- 
rection and  from  the  teaching  of  His  Spirit,  yet  this 
was  already  the  clear  utterance  of  that  living  personal 
faith  in  the  divine  person  of  Christ  out  of  which  pro- 
ceeds the  whole  life  of  the  Church.  And  Jesus  at  once 
pronounces  a  blessing  on  such  a  faith.  *'  Blessed  art 
"  thou,  Simon  Barjona,"  He  said,  "for  flesh  and  blood 
"  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which 
"  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art 
"  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and 
"  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And 
"  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
"heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth, 
"  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
"  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

The  meaning  of  these  words,  so  far  as  we  can  inter- 
pret them  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  must  be 
determined  from  the  connection  of  the  whole  passage 
both  with  itself  and  with  previous  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  AVe  must  not  separate  the  promises  made  to 
Simon  Peter  from  the  blessing  pronounced  on  him, 
nor  must  we  interpret  the  language  from  some  theor}'- 
as  to  the  Church,  but  in  accordance  with  truths  already 
revealed. 

Simon  Peter  then  here  declares,  in  his  own  behalf  and 
in  behalf  of  the  whole  apostolic  body,  that  faith  which 
is  the  root-truth  of  the  whole  revelation  given  to  man 
in  Jesus  Christ.  "  He  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  is  born  of  God."  Personally,  it  was  a  blessing 
to  himself  beyond  all  earthly  blessings,  that  this  faith 
was  now  established  in  his  heart,  not  by  carnal  wisdom 
but  by  divine  teaching.  But  the  blessing  pronounced 
on  him  reaches  far  bovond  tliis.     Peter  had  learnt  the 
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truth  not  tlirougli  the  testimony  of  man,  but  im- 
mediately, without  the  intervention  of  others,  in  Jesus 
Christ  Himself.  He  was  one  of  those — the  first  and 
chief  of  those — who  were  chosen  to  be  witnesses  of 
Christ,  to  testify  to  the  world  that  which  they  heard, 
and  saw  with  their  eyes,  and  looked  upon,  and  handled 
of  the  word  of  life.  This  word  is  the  seed  out  of 
which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  grow  ;  indeed  the 
Word  is,  in  its  primary  sense,  Jesus  Christ  Himself ; 
but,  in  reference  to  the  apostolic  ministry  of  the  word, 
it  is  that  manifestation  of  Christ  in  human  lanouas^e 
as  the  expression  of  human  faith,  through  which  the 
knowledge  of  Him  is  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  men. 

And  this  accounts  for  the  name  Cephas  or  Peter, 
given  to  Simon  from  the  first  by  anticipation,  and  now 
confirmed.  Certainly  it  was  not  given  on  account  of 
any  stability  of  character,  distinguishing  Simon  from 
the  rest.  His  impulsive  disposition — hurrying  him  at 
one  time  to  venture  on  the  sea  at  the  word  of  Jesus, 
only  to  fail  when  his  faith  is  tried,  and  now,  im- 
mediately after  his  noble  confession,  to  interpose  his 
own  weak  feelings  in  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  stay 
the  course  of  Him  whom  he  owned  as  his  Lord  and 
God — might  seem  to  prove  him  least  of  all  the  dis- 
ciples worthy  of  the  name  bestowed  on  him.  But  by 
that  faith,  which  Simon  first  professed,  he  was  incor- 
porated Avith  Him  who  is  the  one  foundation,  and  in 
that  Rock  he  is  himself  a  rock. 

We  need  not  therefore  dwell  on  the  question,  which 
men  will  decide  according  as  their  own  religious  feel- 
ings or  theological  views  lead  them  in  one  direction  or 
another,  and  the  discussion  of  which  must  be  intermin- 
able, whether  the  rock  on  which  Christ  builds  His 
Church  is  Peter  himself,  or  Peter's  confession.     In  one 
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sense  it  is  Peter,  the  representative  apostle,  witnessing 
as  none  otlicrs  but  the  chosen  Twelve,  of  which  he  was 
first,  could  witness  to  the  divine  mission  and  person 
of  Christ.  In  another,  it  is  the  faith  thus  witnessed. 
In  a  third,  and  that,  we  may  say,  the  truest  sense  of 
all,  the  Rock  is  Christ  Himself  to  whom  witness  is 
given  by  the  apostolic  ministry.  No  one  who  deserves 
the  name  of  a  Christian  would  argue,  that  the  Church 
is  so  built  on  Peter  as  not  ultimately  to  rest  on  Christ 
Himself ;  and  no  one  who  deals  honestly  with  Scripture 
will  deny,  that  Christ  here  assigns  to  Peter  a  position 
immediately  subordinate  to  Himself  in  that  society 
which  He  calls  His  Church.  The  only  question  of 
consequence  is,  whether  this  is  assigned  to  Peter  as  the 
representative  apostle,  or  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  apostles :  whether  the  office,  the  functions  of 
which  are  described  in  this  passage,  is  the  office  of  the 
apostles  among  whom  Peter  was  the  first  —  first  in 
order  and  first  to  confess  his  Lord ;  or  whether  Jesus 
Christ  here  instituted  a  new  office  with  powers  and 
functions  superior  to  those  of  an  apostle. 

The  history  of  the  future  development  of  the  Church 
will  abundantly  answer  that  question.  For  the  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  only  is  there  no  evidence 
of  St  Peter  holding  any  office  difierent  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  or  of  his  exercising  any  authority 
over  them,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. In  whatever  sense  he  is  a  foundation  of  the 
Church,  in  the  same  the  other  apostles  are,  except  that 
his  name  stands  first.  On  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
of  the  new  Jerusalem  are  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb. 

But  what  is  to  be  understood  by  that,  which  Jesus 
Christ  now  for  the  first  time  calls  His  Church,  and 
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which  He  declares  that  He  will  build  up  on  a  solid  and 
permanent  foundation  ?  Hitherto,  He  has  only  spoken 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  now  He  uses  another  word, 
ecclesiay  not  indeed  unknown,  in  the  Old  Testament 
language,  as  one  term  for  the  congregation  or  assembly 
of  Israel  under  the  law  :  and  yet,  in  the  language  in 
which  the  evangelists  wrote,  more  nearly  associated 
in  the  minds  of  men  with  political  institutions  and 
organisations.  Indeed  this  word  connects  together 
the  religious  life  of  Judaism  and  the  political  life  of  the 
Gentile  world.  And  now,  in  this  word,  we  must  gather 
up  those  indications  of  a  corporate  Christian  life,  which 
gradually  have  increased  and  accumulated  in  the  teach- 
ing and  acts  of  Christ.  The  city  set  upon  a  hill ;  the 
candlestick  to  set  forth  the  light ;  the  fellowship  among 
men  in  which  judgment  must  not  be  exercised,  except 
to  prevent  great  injuries ;  the  field  in  which  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  grow  together  till  the  harvest ;  the  mighty 
tree  springing  up  from  the  least  of  all  seeds ;  have  all 
pointed  to  a  society  which  should  be  the  representative 
on  earth  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which  the 
blessings  of  the  kingdom  should  be  enjoyed,  and  by 
which  they  should  be  communicated  to  men.  And 
whereas  to  all  corporate  society  amongst  men,  not 
inward  principles  only,  but  outward  acts  are  required 
for  organic  action,  already  one  elementary  form  is  used 
and  authorised  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  necessity  for 
other  forms  has  been  indicated.  Already  is  the  polity  of 
the  body  determined  by  the  institution  of  the  apostolate. 
And  now  Jesus  Christ  gives  the  name  to  this  society, 
and  represents  it  as  a  temple,  or  a  city,  which  He  will 
build  —  for  as  yet  all  is  future  —  on  the  rock  from 
which  the  first  of  His  apostles  derives  his  distinctive 
name.     It  must  be  observed  also  that  the  new  term 
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now  introduced,  represents  all  His  disciples  as  one  whole. 
Christ  says  not,  I  will  build  my  disciples  on  this  rock, 
but  I  will  build  my  Church.  He  speaks  therefore  of 
the  foundation,  not  merely  of  the  faith  of  each  disciple, 
but  of  the  corporate  fellowship,  of  that  in  which  all  the 
various  parts  of  the  one  whole  are  united,  on  which 
their  unity  depends. 

The  promise  made  to  this  Church  which  is  built  on 
the  rock  is  that  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  The  usual  interpretation  of  these  words 
is,  that  the  powers  of  evil  and  darkness  shall  never 
overthrow  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  at  all  events 
there  is  another  meaning  yet  more  definite  and  more 
certain  —  namely,  that  the  power  of  deaili  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  Jesus  Christ  subsequently,  in  a 
vision  in  the  Apocalypse  which  represents  His  govern- 
ment of  His  Church,  describes  Himself  as  holding  the 
keys  of  Death  and  Hades.  The  apostles  and  others, 
who  would  be  pillars  in  this  temple  of  God  on  earth, 
would  be  removed  by  death,  but  the  Church  of  Christ, 
"  the  building  of  God  through  the  Spirit,"  should  not 
fail,  for  there  never  should  be  wanting  those  who  by  a 
perpetual  succession  should  supply  their  place. 

That  in  one  sense  the  indcfectibility  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  secured  by  this  promise,  that  is,  that 
there  shall  be  throughout  all  successive  generations  the 
society  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  confessing  Him  to 
be  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  we  may  conclude  with 
certainty  from  these  words.  But  we  must  not  add  a 
meaning  to  the  words  beyond  that  which  is  obviously 
included  in  them.  We  cannot  infer  that  this  house  of 
God  will  never  be  polluted  by  evils,  that  this  temj^le  of 
truth  will  never  be  defiled  by  errors,  even  such  as 
virtually  and  by  implication  may  deny  the  very  fiiith 
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on  which  it  is  built.  The  spiritual  building  shall  stand 
tlu'oughout  all  ages,  however  for  a  time  it  may  be 
desecrated,  even  though  for  an  appointed  season  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  perdition,  should  seat  himself  in 
this  temple  of  God,  and  only  be  cast  out  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Lord's  coming.  We  must  not  allow  senti- 
ment to  be  our  guide  in  interpreting  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  or  suppose  that  any  meaning  of  His  words  can 
be  more  worthy  of  Him,  or  more  profitable  to  us,  than 
that  meaning  whicli  is  legitimately  derived  from  them. 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  what  our  imagina- 
tions conceive  to  be  the  best  suited  for  His  heavenly 
kingdom,  but  such  as  in  His  divine  wisdom  He  knows 
will  best  fulfil  His  own  purposes. 

But  other  powers  and  functions  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  are  assigned  to  Peter,  besides  that  of  being,  by 
his  confession  of  Christ,  a  foundation-stone  of  the  build- 
ing. In  this  his  office  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  shared  by  any  but  those  who  were  the  original 
witnesses  with  him  of  "Jesus  and  the  resurrection." 
But  no  such  limitation  is  necessary  as  regards  the  other 
functions,  and  we  shall  find  hereafter  ample  proof  that 
these  were  a  gift  in  perpetuity,  needing  to  be  contin- 
ually exercised  in  all  generations.  They  are,  as  here 
described,  two  in  number ;  first,  the  gift  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  secondly,  the  authority  to 
bind  and  loose  on  earth,  with  the  assurance  that  such 
acts  will  be  confirmed  in  heaven.  The  full  meaning 
of  these  promises  made  to  Peter  must  be  expounded 
by  further  acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
the  history  of  His  Church.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  examine  the  general  force  of  these  remark- 
able words. 

First,  we  must  observe  that  Jesus  Christ  here  pro- 
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mises  (for  the  gift  is  as  yet  future)  not  the  key,  but  the 
keys,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  for  many  purposes. 
The  office  therefore  includes  not  only  the  authority  of 
opening  the  kingdom  to  those  who  believe,  and  of 
closing  its  door  against  the  impenitent  and  unbeliev- 
ing, but  also,  and  to  judge  from  subsequent  teaching 
of  Christ  especially,  the  charge  of  the  treasures  of  the 
kingdom,  Avhich  it  belongs  to  the  steward  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God  to  dispense  and  distribute  according  to 
his  Lord's  will.  It  implies  all  functions  included,  to 
use  language  with  which  we  are  familiar,  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments ;  and  further — to  antici- 
pate conclusions  to  which  our  argument  will  gradu- 
ally lead  us — the  authority  to  commit  to  others  also 
the  same  ministry  :  which  indeed  is  implied  of  neces- 
sity, if  the  keys  are  intrusted  not  temporarily,  but 
in  perpetuity,  to  be  held  and  used  through  successive 
generations.  These  functions  are  a  personal  spiritual 
charge  to  one  who  holds  the  apostolic  office  ;  in  them  he 
acts  not  as  the  minister  of  the  Church,  but  as  the  minister 
of  Christ  to  the  Church.  His  responsibilities  are  per- 
sonal; his  own  conscience,  enlightened  by  the  word 
and  Spirit  of  Christ,  must  be  his  guide  for  their  fulfil- 
ment ;  nor  can  he  divide  his  responsibilities  with  others, 
and  act  merely  as  he  obtains  their  consent  and  con- 
currence, or  as  their  organ  and  instrument,  but  he 
"  watches  for  souls,  as  one  that  must  give  account." 
The  second  class  of  functions  is  of  a  different  char- 
acter, and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  former. 
In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  find  that  authority  to 
bind  and  loose  is  attributed  not  only  to  Peter,  or  the 
apostolic  body,  but  to  the  whole  Cliurch.  So  that  we 
must  conclude  that  in  such  functions  the  apostle  acts 
not  merely  as  the  minister  of  Christ,  but  as  the  minister 
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of  the  Church  in  its  organic  action,  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  body,  and  not  without  their  co-operation  and 
concurrence.  Yet  as  the  authority  is  first  of  all  given 
to  Peter,  the  representative  apostle,  we  must  infer  that 
although  such  acts  as  are  included  in  binding  and  loos- 
ing are  performed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Church,  yet 
in  them  also  there  must  be  the  free  exercise  of  the  per- 
sonal conscience  of  him  who  holds  the  apostolic  office, 
so  far  at  least  that  none  can  constrain  him  either  to 
bind  or  to  loose  except  in  accordance  with  his  own 
judgment.  But  what  did  Christ  mean  by  these  acts  of 
binding  and  loosing  on  earth  1  The  general  sense  of 
prohibiting  and  allowing,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  is  by  far  the  most  consistent  with  the 
context.  It  implies  all  the  functions  of  government, 
or,  as  it  was  called  in  later  times,  of  "jurisdiction,"  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  "  order."  In  the  following 
chapter  we  shall  find  these  powers  to  be  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  case  of  an  ofi'ending 
member,  which  is  therefore  included  in  this  class  of 
functions,  though  but  one  part  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  exercise  of  these  several  powers  and  func- 
tions by  Peter  himself,  we  have  many  instances  in  the 
history  as  soon  as  the  promise  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
fulfilled  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  the 
most  prominent  of  all  the  twelve  apostles,  as  a  witness 
to  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  He  by  his  ministry 
first  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  When  judgment  was  necessary  in  the  Church, 
he  pronounced  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  have  lied  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  sentence  passed  on  earth  was 
confirmed  in  heaven.  Simon  Magus,  though  admitted 
into  the  kingdom,  was  judged  by  Peter,  and  declared 
to  have  no  part  or  inheritance  in  its  blessings.     But 
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whilst  there  is  this  precedence  and  prominence  given  to 
the  acts  of  Peter  in  the  first  building  of  the  Church, 
yet  neither  did  he  only,  nor  did  he  as  possessing  some 
powers  peculiar  to  himself,  exercise  these  functions. 
The  rest  of  the  apostles  gave  co-ordinate  testimony 
witli  Peter  ;  and  Paul  conspicuously  testimony  of  the 
same  nature  independently  of  Peter.  The  same  powers 
of  judgment  and  of  government  were  indeed  exercised 
not  only  by  Paul  himself,  but  also  by  others  to  whom 
apostolic  authority  was  delegated  by  him.  The  con- 
clusion which  we  should  infer  from  the  Gospel  history, 
that  the  words  spoken  to  Peter  were  addressed  to  him 
as  the  representative  apostle,  we  shall  find  abundantly 
confirmed  as  the  organisation  of  the  Church  develops 
itself.  And  if  we  ask  why  that  which  was  intended 
for  others  was  in  the  first  instance  spoken  to  one,  the 
first  obvious  reply  is,  that  to  take  the  leading  member 
of  a  class  who  holds  a  certain  office  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  class,  and  in  him  to  represent  the  functions 
and  powers  of  the  office,  is  not  only  a  natural  and 
comprehensive  method  of  exhibiting  those  functions 
and  powers,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  character- 
istic style  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  above 
all  other  teachers,  selected  t}^ical  facts  and  truths  as 
comprehending  large  classes  of  similar  facts  and  truths. 
And  in  this  particular  instance  anotlier  reason  may  be 
assigned,  which  is  indeed  a  principle  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  constitution  of  His  Church,  and  which 
we  shall  more  fully  consider  hereafter.  I  mean,  that  all 
functions  of  office  in  the  Church  are  personal,  and  in- 
volve personal  responsibilities.  If  the  charge  had  been 
given  to  all  the  apostles,  and  not  to  one  singly,  it 
might  have  seemed  as  if  the  functions  and  their  respon- 
sibilities could  be  divided  by  distribution.     By  singling 
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out  one  as  representing  every  member  of  the  same 
class,  Jesus  Christ  indicates  the  principle  of  personal 
administration  as  a  fundamental  law  of  His  kingdom. 
It  would  be  premature  here  to  do  more  than  notice 
the  first  intimation  of  this  important  law,  the  efiect  of 
which  in  the  organisation  of  the  Church  will  be  the 
subject  of  future  investigation. 

Another  fundamental  law  in  the  constitution  of 
Christ's  Church  which  will  determine  its  organisation, 
and  distinguish  it  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  is 
also  indicated  here.  I  mean,  that,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  powers  of  government, 
and  spiritual  functions  such  as  those  of  teaching  the 
Word,  are  essentially  united.  In  Peter  indeed,  as  we 
shall  also  find  in  subsequent  words  addressed  to  him 
by  Christ,  the  apostolic  office  was  represented  in  its 
entirety,  and  we  cannot  of  course  infer  that  all  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  Peter  belong  in  their  fulness  to  every 
pastor  and  teacher  of  the  Church.  But,  inasmuch  as 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  that  kingdom,  that  is, 
to  witness  to  the  truth  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
follows  that  the  government  of  the  society  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  are  necessary  parts  of  the  same 
administration,  although  in  the  one  a  co-operation 
of  the  body  corporate  may  be  needful,  which  is  not 
required  for  the  other.  The  principle,  intimated  in 
these  words  to  Peter,  we  shall  find  hereafter  further 
exhibited  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
authority  committed  to  the  servant  in  the  household 
to  give  to  every  one  his  portion  of  food,  and  especially 
by  the  shepherd  who  governs  (Trot/AatVet)  the  flock  in 
order  to  feed  {fioa-K^iv)  them. 

All  these  principles  will   be    expounded   hereafter. 
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As  yet  we  only  learn  distinctly  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  that,  in  the  constitution  of  His  Church,  there 
will  be  authority  of  a  very  high  order ;  high,  I  mean, 
not  because  of  its  being  more  peremptory  or  absolute 
than  other  authority  in  human  society,  but  because  of 
the  sphere  in  which  it  is  exercised,  and  of  its  relation 
to  a  spiritual  order  and  heavenly  kingdom.  The 
words  of  Jesus  Christ  looked  forward  to  a  time  when 
He  Himself  would  no  longer  be  on  earth  but  in 
heaven,  where  would  be  the  inner  court  and  privy 
council  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  the  acts  of  the 
inferior  courts  on  earth  would  be  confirmed  and  rati- 
fied. Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be 
as  to  the  method  according  to  which  Church  authority 
is  legitimately  exercised,  there  can  be,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be,  none  amongst  Christians  as  to  its  reality  and 
force  when  it  is  legitimate.  Some  indeed  admit  the 
truth  of  these  solemn  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  only  if  they 
are  limited  in  meaning  to  Peter  and  the  apostles  per- 
sonally. As  if  the  twelve  apostles  were  not  men  of 
like  passions  with  us,  or  as  if  the  gates  of  Hades  had 
prevailed  against  the  Church,  and  prevented  it,  as 
soon  as  the  original  apostles  were  removed  by  death, 
from  possessing  the  functions  and  powers  with  which 
Christ  invested  it  from  its  foundation. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE   FUNCTIONS  AND    LIFE   OF   THE   CHURCH. 

When  we  consider  that  on  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  Peter,  which  we  examined  in  the  last  chapter,  have 
been  raised  claims  to  the  exercise  of  unlimited  and 
unconditional  authority  over  men,  by  one  who  is 
imagined  to  be  the  successor  of  Peter,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  these  words  may  have  excited  at  the  time 
some  ambitious  dreams  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
themselves.  Jesus  had  indeed  at  once  supplied  a  cor- 
rective by  telling  them  of  His  sufferings  and  death  to 
be  soon  accomplished  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  none  of  the  disciples  were  able  to  realise  these, 
until  the  time  was  at  hand  and  their  Master's  repeated 
assertions  had  awakened  them  to  some  sense  of  the 
impending  trial.  The  Transfiguration,  which  occurred 
shortly  after  the  address  to  Peter,  and  of  which  the 
three  chief  apostles  were  witnesses,  would  confirm  their 
expectations  of  the  glory  of  the  coming  kingdom. 
That  such  feelings  were  working  in  their  minds  we 
gather  from  the  history,  and  the  expression  of  these 
feelings  led  to  a  further  development  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  His  kingdom. 
We  learn  from  a  comparison  of  the  several  accounts  ^'' 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  that  a  dispute  had  arisen 

*  Compare  Matt.,  xviii. ;  Mark,  ix.  33-50 ;  Luke,  ix.  46-50. 
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among  the  disciples,  wliicli  of  them  Avas  the  greatest. 
It  ajipcars,  at  all  events,  that  the  Lord's  words  to  Peter 
were  not  supposed  to  confer  on  him  any  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  Twelve.  The  disciples  were  evi- 
dently conscious  that  such  disputing  for  precedence 
was  inconsistent  with  their  Master's  teaching  and  spirit, 
and  it  w\as  only  when  He  showed  them  that  He  knew 
all  that  had  passed,  that  they  asked  Him,  "  Who  then 
"  is  o^reatest  in  the  kino;dom  of  heaven  % "  Not  the 
greatest,  but  fxei^ojv,  greater ;  what  makes  one  man 
superior  to  another  1  what  is  the  rule  and  standard 
of  greatness '?  To  this  question  Jesus  Christ  gave  a 
reply,  in  reference  to  the  office  of  the  Twelve,  which 
He  afterwards  more  fully  expounded,  namely,  that  he 
who  would  be  first  must  be  least  of  all  and  servant  of 
all.  But  also  to  make  His  answer  applicable  univer- 
sally, and  independently  of  any  office  or  work  in  His 
Church,  He  takes  a  little  child  in  His  arms,  and  re- 
minds the  disciples  that  unless  they  are  converted  and 
become  as  little  children, — unless  they  have  the  poverty 
of  spirit  on  wliich  His  first  blessing  was  pronounced  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  —  they  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  :  "  whoever  therefore,"  He  adds,  "  shall 
"  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  that  man  is  greatest 
f*  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  A  man  is  great  only  in 
proportion  as  he  possesses  the  same  spirit  as  first  dis- 
tinguishes those  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs.  Tliese 
little  ones,  who  have  the  childlike  spirit  of  humility, 
are  the  honoured  sons  of  the  kingdom,  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ,  for  whom  he  cares  as  His  own, 
whose  angels  always  behold  the  face  of  His  Father  in 
heaven. 

J  These  principles  at  once  sweep  away  the  notion  of 
true  greatness  or  pre-eminence  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
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being  determined  by  any  rank  or  office  in  the  Church, 
however  real  the  authority  and  powers  of  that  office 
may  be.  Office  in  the  Church,  as  will  be  explained 
more  completely  afterwards,  is  not  for  self-exaltation, 
but  only  for  service.  But  even  this  lesson  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  correct  the  evil  tendencies  generated  by  a  false 
view  of  office  in  the  kingdom,  and  we  cannot  avoid 
very  serious  misapprehensions  as  to  the  true  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Christ  except  by  following  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  at  this  period  of  His  ministry  a  step 
further. 

The  words  of  their  Master,  declaring  that  whosoever 
receives  one  of  these  little  ones  receives  Christ  Him- 
self, seem  to  have  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  apostles 
a  promise  which  they  considered  to  be  peculiarly  in- 
tended for  themselves.  St  John,  anxious,  we  may 
suppose,  to  elicit  from  Christ  a  confirmation  of  their 
own  special  rights  and  prerogatives,  told  Him  of  some 
man  whom  they  had  seen  casting  out  devils  in  His 
name,  who  yet  "  followed  not "  with  them.  Not  only 
was  he  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  he  did  not 
recognise  their  office  and  authority ;  and  "  we  forbad 
"  him,"  John  says,  "  because  he  followed  not  with  us." 
It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  this  as  a  very  signifi- 
cant, indeed  a  representative,  fact.  The  casting  out  of 
evil  spirits  was  the  first  of  the  powers  given  to  the 
apostles  ;  apparently  the  lowest  of  all  their  powers,  and 
one  wdiich  the  Jews  themselves,  as  the  ancient  people 
of  God,  in  some  measure  possessed  ;  yet  one  which  was 
a  proof  of  the  victory  of  God's  kingdom  over  Satan's, 
and  a  sign  of  the  presence  and  authority  of  God.  In 
later  times,  when  Jewish  exorcists  took  on  them  to 
cast  out  evil  spirits  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  they 
signally  failed.     So  that  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not 
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only  the  name  of  Christ,  but  the  legitimate  use  of  that 
name  by  those  who  were  justified  in  using  it,  which 
produced  the  result.  In  the  present  case  some  believer 
in  Christ,  knowing  the  value  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  took 
on  himself  without  autliority  or  commission  by  that 
powerful  name  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  from  men.  Was 
this  man  right  or  wrong  in  so  doing  ?  Is  the  use  of 
the  powers  inherent  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  legi- 
timate, when  that  use  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
order  in  His  Church  appointed  or  authorised  by  Him  % 
The  conclusion,  which  the  apostles  drew  from  the 
previous  acts  and  teaching  of  Christ,  was  one  which 
many  still  infer  from  the  proofs  given  in  Holy  Scripture 
of  a  special  ministry  having  been  ordained  by  Christ 
for  such  purposes ;  namely,  that  he  who  departs  from 
the  appointed  order,  although  he  works  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  by  faith  in  that  name,  ought  to  be  forbidden 
to  assume  functions  not  committed  to  him.  And  we 
must  not  draw  inferences  from  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  are  not  implied  by  it.  He  says  not  (as 
this  reply  of  Jesus  is  often  understood  to  mean),  "  It 
matters  not  whether  he  follows  with  you,  so  long  as  he 
uses  my  name."  Jesus  Christ  would  not  have  ap- 
pointed and  organised  the  apostolic  body  for  a  special 
purpose,  if  that  purpose  could  have  been  fulfilled  as 
well  without  such  order  and  office.  But  He  did  say, 
"  Forbid  him  not ;  for  there  is  no  man  who  will  do 
"  a  miracle  (exercise  a  power)  in  my  name,  and  can 
"  readily  speak  evil  of  me.  For  he  who  is  not  against 
"  you,  is  on  your  part."  Jesus  Christ  defends  the  man 
on  the  broad  grounds  that  his  intentions  were  good, 
that  he  was  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy,  and  that  there- 
fore he  is  not  to  be  opposed  but  recognised  as  a  fellow- 
helper.     This  remarkable  instance,  occurring  under  the 
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very  eye  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  on  the  one  hand  leaves 
the  widest  margin  for  charity  in  regard  to  all  works 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  against  the  power 
of  Satan,  on  the  other  proves  distinctly  that  labours 
may  be  well-intentioned,  pious,  and  successful,  and  yet 
be  a  departure  from  the  order  appointed  by  Christ  in 
His  Church.  It  comes  before  us  as  a  startling  anticipa- 
tion, I  might  almost  say  a  prophecy,  of  difficulties  which 
in  every  age  of  the  Church,  and  never  more  than  in  the 
present  day,  have  perplexed  those  who  desire  to  be 
guided  by  their  Master's  will.  It  answers  at  the  same 
time  two  questions, — the  one,  "  Can  Church  order  be 
"  really  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  if  labours  not  according 
"  to  that  order  are  effectual  against  the  power  of  evil  ?  " 
and  the  other,  "  Since  Church  order  is  the  ordinance  of 
"  Christ,  can  those  who  do  not  conform  to  that  order 
"  be  regarded  as  fellow-labourers  for  Christ  % " 

The  self-same  questions  under  other  forms  have  pre- 
sented themselves  at  different  times.  Under  the  old 
dispensation,  the  religious  order  of  God's  people  was 
distinctly  determined  by  divine  law.  Yet  not  only 
was  the  spirit  of  prophecy  oftentimes  given  independ- 
ently of  that  order,  but  even  when  an  order  was  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  the  administration  of  that  spirit, 
its  gifts  did  not  always  follow  the  exact  course  of  the 
order.  Thus  Moses  was  directed  to  select  seventy 
elders,  and  bring  them  to  the  tabernacle,  that  they 
might  receive  a  portion  of  his  spirit.'"  But  there  were 
two,  who,  though  included  in  the  original  number,  yet 
came  not  to  the  tabernacle  as  Moses  had  appointed 
under  divine  direction.  And  when,  notwithstanding 
this  irregularity,  the  spirit  rested  on  them  and  they 
began  to  prophesy,  not  in  the  sacred  precincts  but  in 

*  Numbers,  xi.  16-29. 
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the  camp,  Joshua,  zealous  for  \\\q,  authority  of  Moses 
aud  for  the  appointed  order,  with  the  same  youthful 
impetuosity  as  St  John  displayed  under  the  Gospel 
said,  "My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them."  But  the  reply 
was,  "  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  %  Would  God  that  all 
"  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord 
"  would  put  His  spirit  upon  them."  This  absence  in 
Moses  of  the  pride  of  office,  and  of  jealousy  in  regard 
to  the  apparent  neglect  of  his  authority,  if  only  the 
Lord's  work  was  done,  is  even  surpassed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  great  apostle  Paul,  who,  when  some  preached 
Christ  of  envy  and  strife,  seeking  to  add  affliction  to 
his  bonds,  rejoiced  that  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth "•' 
Christ  was  preached.  There  are  distinctions  in  the 
several  cases,  which  will  become  intelligible  as  our  in- 
quiry into  the  order  of  Christ's  Church  proceeds.  But 
this  principle  is  common  to  all,  namely,  that  a  work, 
which  is  a  deviation  from  a  divine  order,  may  yet  be 
such  as  ought  to  be  accepted  as  done  for  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Thus  then,  by  an  analysis  of  this  portion  of  Jesus 
Christ's  teaching,  we  arrive  at  two  principles,  which 
are  antithetical  or  counterbalancing  truths  to  those 
before  expounded  by  Him  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
apostolic  office,  and  the  divine  polity  of  His  Church ; 
the  first,  that  office  in  His  Church  is  not  the  standard 
of  pre-eminence  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  second,  that  the 
reality  of  the  divine  order  of  the  Church  docs  not 
invalidate  those  works  which  are  done  for  Christ  exter- 
nally to  that  order. 

The  key-note  of  all  this  discourse  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
that,  which  we  shall  find  more  and  more  to  be  the  one 
fundamental  principle  embodied  and  expressed  in  the 

*  ciTf  npo(pd<T(i  fiTf  aXTjOfla,  Xpiaros  KaTayyfWfTai. — Philip,  i.  18. 
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whole  system  of  His  Church,  His  own  divine  love 
for  all  whom  He  calls  His  little  ones,  who  in  child- 
like humility  believe  on  Him.  For  their  good  is  the 
order  of  His  Church  appointed ;  for  their  benefit,  even 
departures  from  that  order  are  allowed.  And  in  the 
same  spirit  of  love  for  the  very  least  of  these  His 
brethren,  Christ  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  exceeding 
evil  and  guilt  of  offences,  cr/cai^SaXa,  those  things  which 
cause  His  people  to  stumble,  which  are  occasions  of 
falling.  In  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field,  the 
evils  growing  up  and  remaining  in  the  kingdom  until 
the  end  shall  come  are  called  cr/cavSaXa,  and  to  these 
evidently  Jesus  Christ  here  refers.  His  words  are  a, 
very  necessary  warning  against  the  feeling,  that  be- 
cause the  present  state  of  the  Church  is  one  of  im- 
perfection, because,  as  a  general  rule,  evils  cannot  be 
eradicated  at  once  without  some  injury  to  the  good, 
therefore  these  evils  are  to  be  excused  and  counted 
lightly  of,  when  they  are  inflicting  deadly  injuries  on 
the  souls  of  men.  And  here  the  question  naturally 
arises,  will  there  be  in  the  Church  of  Christ  any 
provision  for  removing  those  o-KavSaXa,  which  cause 
greater  injury  by  continuing,  than  could  arise  from 
their  being  taken  away,  and  the  removal  of  which  there- 
fore love  for  Christ's  little  ones  demands  %  This  question 
is  now  treated  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  doing  this  He 
expounds  some  new  and  very  fundamental  truths,  both 
as  to  the  functions  of  the  Church  and  the  true  force 
of  its  corporate  action. 

The  form  of  evil  which  He  selects,  as  causing  offence 
to  the  little  ones  who  believe  on  Him,  is  that  of  dis- 
sensions and  disputes  among  those  who  are  called  to 
be  brethren.  He  directs,  that  if  an  injury  is  inflicted 
by  one  on  another,  the  person  who  considers  himself 
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injured  should  first  endeavour  to  heal  the  breach  by- 
private  remonstrance.  If  this  fails,  he  should  unite 
with  himself  "  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouths  of 
"  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established." 
This  is  what  the  law  required  for  the  security  of  testi- 
mony, and  the  relation  of  all  such  action  to  law  we 
shall  trace  hereafter."''  But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  here  laying  down  rules  to  be  obeyed  in 
the  letter,  which  would  be  at  variance  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  His  teaching.  He  is  indicating  the  caution, 
forbearance,  and  judgment  that  should  be  used  before 
havins:  resort  to  the  last  and  most  extreme  measure. 
"  But  if  he  shall  refuse  to  listen  to  them,  tell  it  to  the 
"  Church ;  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  hear  the  Church, 
"  let  him  then  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
*'  publican." 

Now  this  important  passage,  the  true  meaning  of 
which  involves  a  large  class  of  Church  questions,  we 
are  bound  to  interpret,  not  by  some  theory  as  to  the 
Church — as  is  the  custom  with  commentators,  some  of 
hierarchical  views  assertins^  that  the  Church  means  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  others  of  congregational  tend- 
encies explaining  it  as  a  particular  congregation — but 
in  accordance  with  the  truths  as  to  the  Church  which 
are  expounded  in  the  previous  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  expressing  a  large  comprehensive  principle,  not 
as  supplying  a  mere  rule  for  particular  cases.  The 
Church  has  been  already  exhibited,  as  a  world-wide 
society  founded  on  Christ  through  the  apostolic  office. 
The  action  then  of  which  Jesus  Christ  speaks  as  the 
final  remedy  for  the  evil  described,  is  the  corporate 
action  of  the  society,  whatever  may  be  the  legitimate 
mode  of  that  action.     He  does  not  here  explain  how 

*  See  Book  III.,  Chap.  xiv. 
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that  action  should  proceed;  He  simply  affirms  the 
principle,  that  the  Church,  as  a  society,  would  possess 
the  right,  and  that  it  ought,  for  the  removal  of  crKoiv- 
SaXa  and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  to  exercise  the  right, 
of  determining  controversies  between  Christians ;  and 
further  that  any  one  who  should  refuse  to  accept  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  such  decisions,  ought  to  be 
accounted  by  others  as  cut  off  from  their  fellowship. 

Thus  far  the  purport  of  Christ's  words  is  sufficiently 
clear ;  the  question  however  remains,  what  is  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  within  which  this  authority  of  the  Church 
should  be  exercised  and  must  be  recognised  1  That  it 
is  not  merely  the  sphere  of  personal  disputes  is  evident, 
for  He  adds  at  once,  as  the  proof  that  such  authority 
should  be  recognised,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,"  (by 
which  solemn  form  He  asserts  the  most  important 
principles  of  His  kingdom),  "  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind 
"  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  ivhatsoever  ye 
"  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  And 
yet  nothing  is  a  more  certain  truth  than  this,  that  all 
human  authority,  indeed  all  authority  except  that  of 
God  Himself,  is  limited  within  its  own  proper  sphere 
which,  if  it  exceeds,  it  loses  all  the  power  given  to  it 
by  God. 

The  instance  selected  by  Jesus  Christ  would  lead 
us  first  of  all  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  questions  neces- 
sary to  the  internal  peace  of  the  Church  lie  within  the 
proper  sphere  of  Church  authority.  Of  this  we  have  a 
notable  instance  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  when  a 
controversy  arose  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Law  by 
Gentile  converts.  (See  Part  HI.,  Chap.  IX.)  But  we 
must  notice,  that  the  case  of  disputes  among  breth- 
ren is  introduced  as  part  of  the  larger  question  of 
cTKoipSaXa,  causes  of  offiince.     We  have   seen  that  in 
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regard  to  some  of  these  judgment  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church.  And 
certainly  if  wrongs  committed  against  one  member  of 
the  society  are  legitimate  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  much  more  are  those  which 
are  committed  against  the  Church  itself.  The  Church, 
being  a  society  constituted  for  certain  purposes,  has  the 
inherent  right,  common  to  all  societies,  of  exercising 
such  authority  over  its  members  as  may  be  required  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  purposes,  and  of  excluding  from  its 
benefits  those  who  refuse  to  submit  to  such  authority. 
And  it  must  be  the  judge,  whether,  when  the  conduct 
of  any  of  its  members  aff'ects  prejudicially  the  interests 
of  others,  the  general  wclfiire  will  or  will  not  be  pro- 
moted by  its  authoritative  interference.  Such  autho- 
rity of  society  over  the  individual  is  allowed  to  be 
consistent  with  liberty,  even  by  those  who  are  most 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  liberty."" 

And  now  we  must  observe  that  here  the  same  words 
are  addressed  to  all  the  disciples,  as  on  a  preceding  occa- 
sion were  addressed  to  Peter.  Whether  or  not  others 
besides  the  Twelve  were  present  during  this  discourse, 
we  cannot  determine  nor  does  it  signify.  Jesus  Christ 
here  addressed  them  not  as  apostles  but  as  disciples,  as 
representing  not  one  order  in  the  Church  but  the 
whole  Church.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  discourse 
proves,  that  in  it  He  was  speaking,  not  of  the  special 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Twelve,  but  of  those  which 
are  common  to  all  Christians.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  line,  and  assign  these  words  exclusively  to 
apostles,  without  doing  the  utmost  violence  to  the 
language  of  Christ.  AVhilst  therefore,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  functions  represented  by  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 

*  Rco  for  cxaiiiiilc  Mill  On  Lilici'ty,  diaji.  iv. 
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of  licaven  are  those  of  apostles,  not  of  the  Church  cor- 
porate, and  whilst  the  authority  of  binding  and  loosing 
being  given  to  Peter  personally  indicates  that  the 
apostolic  office  is  the  legitimate  instrument  for  the 
exercise  of  this  authority, — yet  the  fact  that  this  latter 
power  is  also  assigned  to  all  the  disciples,  proves  that 
it  resides,  not  in  isolated  members,  but  in  the  body, 
and  is  exercised  by  the  apostolic  office  as  the  organ  for 
this  corporate  action.  Thus,  to  refer  to  instances  which 
will  be  fully  examined  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries, 
the  decision  required  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  as  to 
the  observance  of  the  law  was  promulgated  by  the 
apostles  and  presbyters  with  the  whole  Church,  and 
the  discipline  necessary  in  regard  to  the  incestuous 
person  at  Corinth  was  the  combined  act  of  the  apostle 
Paul  and  of  the  majority  of  the  Corinthian  Christians. 
But  St  Paul  needed  no  concurrence  of  others  in  his  office 
as  "  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God." 

These  assurances  as  to  the  reality  of  the  authority  of 
the  Church  are  confirmed  by  an  analysis,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  all  Church  life,  in  which 
the  divine  Teacher  expounds,  as  none  other  could 
have  expounded,  the  original  causes  from  which  this 
corporate  action  derives  its  force.  "  Again  I  say  unto 
"  you,"  He  continues,  "  that  if  two  of  you  shall  agree 
"  on  earth  as  touching  anything  they  shall  ask,  it  shall 
"  be  done  for  them  by  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
"  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
"  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them/' 

Now  what  is  the  peculiar  force  of  this  promise  of  an 
answer  to  the  united  prayer  of  two,  when  promises 
equally  distinct  and  emphatic  are  given  to  every  one 
who  asks  in  faith  ?  It  does  not  affirm,  and  indeed  can- 
not mean,  that  the  prayer  of  two  is  certain  to  be  heard, 
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but  the  result  of  tlie  prayer  of  one  is  uncertain.  Both 
have  the  same  security,  the  trutli  of  God,  and  are  subject 
to  the  same  condition,  the  will  of  God.  But  the  meaning 
of  the  promise  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  connected 
with  the  previous  teaching  of  Christ.  For  Church  life, 
the  life  of  the  body,  begins  with  the  fellowship  of  two. 
This  is  the  first  element  of  the  corporate  union,  and  even 
in  its  most  rudimentary  form  Church  life  has  a  differ- 
ent sphere  from  personal  life  :  it  concerns  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  two,  and  their  joint  relations  to  others, 
as  well  as  their  common  interests.  And  the  true  fellow- 
ship even  of  two  is  the  beginning  of  Christian  love ;  as  St 
Paul  says,  "  He  that  lovetli  another  {rov  erepop)  hath 
"  fulfilled  the  law."  United  worship  is  the  exponent 
of  this  common  spiritual  life,  and  to  this,  in  its  rudi- 
mentary form,  Jesus  Christ  promises  a  special  power, 
because  it  acts  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  fellowship, 
which  is  both  larger  and  higher  than  that  of  each  man's 
personal  life. 

And  this  promise  is  founded  on  the  yet  deeper  truth, 
that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the 
name  of  Christ  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Some  commentators  have  expounded  these  words,  as 
if  the  Presence  of  Jesus  Christ  meant  that  these  two 
or  three  receive  full  power  and  authority  to  exercise 
all  the  functions  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  diflScult 
to  pervert  more  grossly  the  teaching  of  Christ.  He 
had  previously  distinguished  the  action  of  two  or  three 
from  the  action  of  the  Church,  and  now,  it  seems.  He 
affirms  that  one  is  identical  with  the  other.  It  would 
be  more  consistent  to  assert,  that  every  Christian,  hav- 
ing the  presence  of  Christ  assured  to  him,  has  all  the 
authority  and  all  the  functions  of  the  whole  Church  in 
his  own  person.     But  Christ  teaches  here  the  power  of 
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united  and  corporate  action ;  wherever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  in  His  name,  there  is  incipient  Church  life, 
there  He  is,  to  give  effect  and  validity  to  all  the  acts 
that  lie  within  the  proper  sphere  of  that  elementary 
fellowship.  The  life  of  Christ  the  Head  is  actively 
present  throughout  the  body,  in  the  smallest  part  in 
which  its  corporate  life  is  exercised. 

And  since,  by  virtue  of  this  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  most  elementary  corporate  action,  the  concurrent 
desires  of  two  on  earth  are  ratified  in  heaven  by  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  therefore  all  Church 
action  within  its  own  legitimate  sphere  will  be  con- 
firmed in  the  courts  above. 

The  discourse  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  we  have  examined 
in  this  chapter,  is  a  most  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Church  life.  But  as  yet  they 
appear  only  as  general  principles  ;  their  application  in 
the  actual  life  of  man  cannot  be  determined  by  a  pro- 
cess of  deduction.  I  do  not  attempt  in  the  present 
stage  of  our  inquiry  to  do  more  than  exhibit,  from 
Christ's  teaching,  those  laws  which  must  hereafter 
direct  and  determine  the  development  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    PRIMARY    ORGANISATION    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that,  in  the  charge  delivered 
by  Christ  to  the  Twelve  on  their  appointment  to  the 
apostolic  office,  we  may  trace  three  successive  periods 
to  which  its  instructions  and  promises  refer.  Of  these 
periods,  the  first  continued  during  the  personal  ministiy 
of  the  Lord  Himself,  at  the  close  of  which  a  completely 
new  stage  of  development  commenced,  and  the  apostles 
received  the  powers  necessary  for  then-  proper  work  by 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  yet  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  not  born  into  the  world ;  the  society  which 
is  gradually  forming  is  but  the  embryo  of  the  future 
Church,  the  seed  beneath  the  soil  bursting  into  life. 
The  Twelve  as  yet  have  but  the  functions  of  preaching 
the  advent  of  the  kingdom,  healing  the  sick,  and  ex- 
ercising other  miraculous  powers  for  the  good  of  men, 
in  attestation  of  their  mission. 

But  an  act  of  Jesus  Christ,  very  significant  as  to  the 
future  structure  of  the  Cliurch,  is  recorded  by  St  Luke, 
which  must  have  occurred  not  long  after  that  exposition 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  His  future  Church, 
which  we  have  examined  in  the  last  two  chapters. 
The  office  of  the  Twelve  was  beginning  to  expand 
under  the  teaching  of  their  Lord  into  one  of  much  larger 
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proportions,  and  simultaneously  with  this  Jesus  Ckrist 
appointed  other  seventy,  and  commissioned  them  to  per- 
form the  primary  functions  of  the  office  of  the  Twelve, 
who  henceforth  appear  to  have  remained  in  constant 
attendance  on  their  divine  Master.  These  seventy 
"  He  sent  two  and  two  before  His  face  into  every  city 
"  and  place  where  He  Himself  should  come."  They  were 
commanded  first  of  all,  since  the  harvest  was  great  and 
the  labourers  few,  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that 
He  would  cast  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.  They 
were  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  say,  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  come  nigh  unto  you.  The  directions  and  encourage- 
ments given  to  them  were  almost  identical  with  those 
which  the  Twelve  had  received  with  reference  to  the 
first  period  of  their  ministry.  But  all  that  referred  to 
a  period  subsequent  to  Christ's  personal  ministry  are 
omitted  in  the  charge  to  the  Seventy.  Their  mission 
was  evidently  for  a  temporary  purpose,  preparatory  to 
Jesus  Christ's  final  work  of  suffering  unto  death,  by 
which  His  Church  should  be  established.  They  re- 
ceived no  distinctive  title  from  Christ  such  as  the 
Twelve  received.  The  history  of  the  infant  Church 
contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  although  written 
by  the  same  author  who  records  the  appointment  of 
the  Seventy  in  his  Gospel,  yet  contains  no  indication 
that  they  remained  as  a  permanent  order  in  the  Church. 
Even  the  temporary  powers  committed  to  them  were 
inferior  to  those  of  the  apostles,  and  although  they 
were  directed  to  heal  the  sick,  they  appear  to  have  been 
surprised  that  the  devils  were  subject  to  them  through 
the  name  of  Christ. 

Yet,  although  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  was  but  for 
a  special  purpose,  ceasing  as  soon  as  that  purpose  was 
accomplished,  it  is  an  act  as  significant  as  any  recorded 
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in  the  history,  when  we  regard  it  as  an  illustration  of 
the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  Christ's  Church 
must  hereafter  develop  itself.  For  it  indicates  very 
distinctly,  first,  that  organisation  and  defined  order  are, 
in  the  judgment  of  Christ,  essential  for  the  fulfilment 
of  His  purposes  in  the  world.  He  does  not  give  a 
general  command  to  all  His  disciples  to  carry  every- 
where the  good  tidings  of  His  kingdom,  hut  He  ap- 
points a  definite  number  with  definite  instructions  and 
a  special  charge.  He  will  not  indeed  have  him  for- 
bidden, who,  without  any  commission  and  authority, 
casts  out  devils  in  His  name,  yet  as  a  testimony  to  the 
value  and  necessity  of  order  in  His  Church,  and  against 
needless  irregularities,  He  now  enlarges  the  number  of 
duly-commissioned  ministers  to  whom  these  supernat- 
ural powers  are  given ;  and  the  very  fact  of  His  ap- 
pointing the  defined  and  typical  number  of  seventy,  the 
number,  for  instance,  of  the  seventy  elders  appointed 
by  Moses,  whilst  twelve  was  the  number  of  the  heads 
of  the  tribes,  is  itself  a  sign  of  exact  and  perfect  order. 
But  besides  this,  although  the  office  of  the  Seventy 
was  itself  temporary  and  not  permanent,  yet  the  fact 
of  an  additional  and  larger  body  being  then  appointed 
by  Christ  to  supplement  the  ministry  of  the  Twelve, 
in  an  office  every  way  inferior  to  theirs  and  with  in- 
ferior powers,  does  itself  sufficiently  indicate,  that  in 
the  future  organisation  of  the  Church,  in  order  that 
labourers  might  be  provided  to  gather  in  the  spiiitual 
harvest — which  was  the  idea  present  to  His  mind — a 
distinction  of  orders  and  offices  in  the  ministry  of  the 
word  w^ould  be  necessary.  AVe  see  here  indeed  very 
clearly,  how  as  organisation  progresses  to  maturity 
new  distinctions  arise.  First,  the  twelve  apostles  are 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  amongst  the  Twelve  them- 
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selves,  when  tliey  are  formed  into  a  body,  certain  dis- 
tinctions appear.  Then,  as  their  office  grows  through 
the  development  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  a  further 
separation  of  others,  from  the  mass  of  the  disciples, 
into  a  new  class  with  special  functions  and  powers. 
The  process  is  exactly  that  which  science  determines 
to  be  necessary  in  all  evolution  of  organic  life.  This 
new  society,  although  not  yet  born  into  the  world  as 
the  Christian  Church,  nevertheless  acquires  more  and 
more  a  definite  shape  in  its  members  as  it  grows,  a 
primary  and  incipient  organisation,  in  which  we  may 
trace  some  resemblance  to  the  mature  form,  although 
some  portions,  fulfilling  only  a  temporary  purpose, 
may  change  or  disappear,  whilst  others  are  permanent, 
and  are  intended  to  be  the  source  of  new  developments 
in  another  stage  of  its  being.  But,  apart  from  such 
considerations,  we  may  well  conclude  that,  if  the  society 
founded  by  Jesus  Christ  exhibits  such  remarkable  signs 
of  organisation  during  His  ministry  and  under  His 
express  direction,  it  will  be  no  other  than  an  organised 
body  when  it  shall  go  forth  to  its  conflicts  with  the 
world,  to  fulfil  the  ministry  which  Jesus  Christ  began. 
"When  the  organisation  is  complete,  it  will  take  the 
place  of  that  old  religious  polity,  ordered  by  God, 
which  is  soon  to  be  overthrown  by  the  judgments  of 
Christ,  in  order  that  His  kingdom  may  be  established 
in  its  power. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

AUTHORITY    AND    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    THE 
APOSTOLIC    OFFICE. 

From  the  time  of  that  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  followed  Peter's 
confession  of  the  fundamental  faith,  the  subject  of  the 
responsibilities  of  those,  to  whom  a  ministerial  charge 
should  be  intrusted  in  the  Church,  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  Jesus  Christ's  teaching.  To  under- 
stand the  force  of  much  of  His  language  we  must 
notice,  that  it  frequently  contemplates  several  distinct 
phases  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  only  intelligible  by  our 
observing  such  distinctions.  In  a  following  chapter 
we  shall  examine  this  question  more  fully :  for  the 
present,  it  is  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  has  several  forms  of  development,  which 
must  not  be  confounded,  yet  that  the  kingdom  is  really 
the  same  throughout,  even  as  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is 
the  same  in  His  lowest  humiliation  and  in  His  exalta- 
tion and  triumph. 

The  first  portion  of  Christ's  teaching  which  expounds 
further  truths  as  to  the  office  of  His  apostles  is  re- 
corded with  some  variations  in  the  first  three  Gospels, 
each  of  the  evangelists  giving  a  somewhat  diffiirent 
aspect  of  the  truths/''     St  Luke  also  introduces  a  sum- 

*  Compare  Matt.  xix.  27— xx.  2!)  ;  Murk,  x.  28-46  ;  Luke,  xviii.  28-35, 
and  xxii.  24-3  L 
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mary  of  this  teaching  immediately  after  the  account  of 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  either  because 
Jesus  Clirist  then  repeated  it,  or  because  in  the  mind 
of  the  evangelist  himself  the  subject  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  this  ordinance.  The  former  supposition 
is  the  more  probable,  and  is  proved,  I  think,  by  an 
allusion  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  but  it  does 
not  affect  the  argument.  But  any  one  who  desires  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  this  teaching  of  Christ  ought 
carefully  to  compare  the  language  of  the  several  Gospels. 
In  all  we  find  the  subject  expounded  in  some  connection 
with  that  of  which  Christ  had  before  treated,  the  nature 
of  true  greatness  or  precedence  in  the  kingdom.  He 
had  been,  we  learn,  speaking  of  the  almost  insurmount- 
able hindrances  to  the  rich  entering  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Peter,  as  usual  the  spokesman  for  the  Twelve, 
asks  in  reference  to  this,  "  Behold  we  have  forsaken  all 
"  and  followed  Thee,  what  shall  we  have  therefore  V^ 
The  reply  as  recorded  by  St  Matthew  was,  "  Verily  I 
"  say  unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me,  in 
*'  the  regeneration  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in 
"  the  throne  of  His  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
"  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  St  Luke 
records  that  He  said  on  the  subsequent  occasion,  "  Ye 
"  are  they  who  have  continued  with  me  in  my  tempta- 
"  tions.  And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my 
*'  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me  :  that  ye  may  eat 
"  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and  sit  on 
"  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  That 
this  promise  refers  to  the  final  glory,  which  is  to  be 
attained  through  a  long  period  of  labour  and  suff'ering, 
in  which  their  Master  precedes  them,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Yet  the  words,  Start^e/Aat  v\uv  KaOojq  Ste^erd  /xot  6 
irarrip  fiov  fiaa-Ckdav,  certainly    imply   some    present 
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relations  to  that  kino-dora,  such  as  Jesus  Christ  held 
already  to  His  kingdom  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation. 
The  kingdom  is  not  yet  manifested  in  its  glory,  yet  its 
divine  power  exists  and  is  already  exercised.  And  it  is 
also  evident  from  the  language  itself,  that  the  promise 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  His  apostles  is  one  of  those  symbolical 
or  typical  forms  in  which,  according  to  His  custom,  He 
comprehends  many  truths,  and  which  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  mere  letter.  And  further, 
to  draw  off  the  minds  of  the  disciples  from  thoughts  of 
personal  aggrandisement.  He  adds  that  this  promise 
was  no  exceptional  case,  but  every  one,  who  for  His 
name's  sake  should  forsake  the  world,  should  be  re- 
warded both  now  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to 
come ;  and  many  though  first,  as  the  apostles  were, 
should  be  last ;  and  though  last  should  in  another  sense 
be  first. 

This  latter  truth  He  proceeds  to  illustrate  by  a 
parable,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared 
to  a  householder  employing  men  to  labour  in  his  vine- 
yard. Some  are  called  early  in  the  day,  some  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  yet  all  alike  receive  the  same  sum, 
the  day's  wages.  Whatever  may  be  the  various  applica- 
tions and  interpretations  of  which  the  parable  is  capable, 
its  connection  with  the  preceding  discourse  is  obvious. 
The  present  state  or  order  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — 
for  it  is,  observe,  akeady  a  kingdom — is  one  of  labour 
in  the  vineyard,  the  cultivation  of  God's  vine.  In  this 
state  some  are  first,  pre-eminent  for  the  importance 
and  the  extent  of  their  work ;  others  may  have  small 
and  brief  opportunities  of  labouring ;  yet  the  reward  is 
not  of  debt  but  of  grace,  and  those  who  seem  to  stand 
the  highest  now  must  not  murmur  because  all,  wlio 
labour  truly,  receive  the  same  gift  of  eternal  life.    Their 
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very  claim  to  superiority  on  the  ground  of  their  own 
works  can  only  prove  them  to  be  destitute  of  the 
spirit  of  the  kingdom,  and  disqualify  them  for  its 
blessino^s. 

We  must  not  hastily  infer  from  this  parable  however, 
that  pre-eminence  in  the  kingdom  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  faithfulness  and  diligence  with  which  the  duties 
of  an  office  committed  to  any  man  are  fulfilled.  Of 
this  we  find  sufficient  evidence  elsewhere.  The  truth 
here  is,  that  it  is  not  the  outward  work  but  the  inner 
spirit  that  makes  the  difference,  so  that  often  the  last 
are  really  first  and  the  first  last.  It  is  another  counter- 
poise to  the  opposite  truth,  that  in  the  Church  func- 
tions powers  and  responsibilities  would  be  committed 
to  some  with  which  others  would  not  be  intrusted. 
Some  would  be  first  in  office,  let  them  take  heed  lest 
they  be  really  last.  The  apostles  themselves  were  no 
exception  to  this  law,  as  the  case  of  Judas  sufficiently 
proves.  And  therefore  we  cannot  understand  the 
promise  of  twelve  thrones  to  the  twelve  apostles  as 
a  prophecy  respecting  them  personally.  It  was  a 
glorious  hope  set  before  them ;  but  the  truth  it  ex- 
pressed concerns  the  whole  Church  and  not  the  Twelve 
only. 

Shortly  after  this,  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem  now 
for  the  last  time  told  His  disciples  of  the  sufferings 
and  death  that  awaited  Him  there.  Yet  so  little  did 
they  realise  the  truth  of  these  words,  that  they  still 
expected  some  present  earthly  glory,  and  a  request 
made  in  behalf  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  that  they 
should  sit,  one  on  His  right  hand  and  the  other  on 
His  left  in  His  kingdom,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  other  disciples.  Jesus  Christ  took  occasion  from 
this  to  expound,  as  a  remedy  against  their  ambitious 
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spirit,  further  trutlis  as  to  the  distinction  between  His 
kino^dom  and  the  kino;doms  of  this  workl.  And  here  it 
is  evident  that  He  is  speaking  not  of  some  future  king- 
dom, but  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
during  the  period  of  hibour  and  service.  "  Ye  know," 
He  said,  "  that  the  rulers  of  the  nations  lord  it  over 
"  them,  and  they  who  are  great  exercise  authority  to 
"  their  injury.  But  not  thus  shall  it  be  among  you. 
"  But  whoever  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
"  your  minister ;  and  whoever  would  be  first  among 
"  you,  let  him  be  your  servant :  even  as  the  Son  of  Man 
"  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
"  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

Now  here  Jesus  Christ  does  not  deny,  but  on  the 
contrary  asserts,  that  in  the  order  of  His  Church  there 
would  be  pre-eminence  and  authority,  as  really  as  in 
secular  governments.  But  the  order  would  be  for 
different  purposes  and  founded  on  different  principles. 
It  would  be  a  pre-eminence  in  labour  and  in  suffering, 
not  for  lordly  exaltation ;  in  humble  duty,  not  in  the 
exercise  of  self-willed  authority.  He  who  desires  a 
charge  and  office  in  Christ's  Church  desires  that  which 
is  good  and  honourable ;  only  let  him  remember  that 
it  means  precedence  in  laborious  painful  and  humili- 
ating service.  Jesus  Christ  Himself  was  first  of  all 
and  above  all ;  but  He  was  first  in  labour,  suffering, 
and  humiliation.  Those  who  hold  office  under  Him 
must  hold  it  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  meaninc:  of  this  teachino:  of  Jesus  Christ  is  ex- 
pounded  very  clearly  by  a  later  passage  in  the  history 
of  His  life  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  to 
which,  as  1  have  observed  before,  there  is  an  obvious 
allusion  in  the  account  given  by  St  Luke  of  this  por- 
tion of  our   Lord's  teaching.      The  latter  evangelist 
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relates  tliat,  when  He  reproved  the  Twelve  for  their 
ambition  and  taught  them  the  true  greatness  of  His 
kingdom,  He  added,  "  For  whether  is  greater,  he  that 
"  sitteth  at  meat  or  he  that  serveth;  but  I  am  amongst 
"  you  as  he  that  serveth."  St  John  describes  the 
remarkable  act  of  Jesus  Christ  to  which  these  words 
refer.  It  was  one  of  those  symbolical  acts  by  which 
the  divine  Teacher  was  wont  to  represent  truth  more 
vividly  and  completely  than  it  can  ever  be  represented 
by  mere  words.  On  the  night  before  His  crucifixion, 
when  they  were  gathered  for  that  last  supper,  which 
was  to  be  the  last  Paschal  feast  of  the  old  covenant 
and  the  first  of  the  new,  Jesus  rose  and,  as  if  he  were 
a  menial  servant,  laid  aside  His  upper  garments  and 
girded  Himself  with  a  towel.  He  then  poured  water 
into  the  basin  provided  for  such  purposes,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  His  disciples'  feet,  and  wipe  them  with 
the  towel  which  He  had  bound  around  Him.  Peter 
resisted  what  seemed  to  him  an  unseemly  act  of  servile 
labour  on  the  part  of  his  Lord,  until  he  was  told  that 
unless  he  received  this  service  from  his  Master,  he  had 
no  part  in  Christ.  Having  completed  this  office  for 
His  disciples,  Jesus  Christ  told  them  that  He  had  here 
given  them  an  example,  what  they  should  do  one  for 
another.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  disciple 
"  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  nor  an  apostle  "  (he  that 
is  sent)  "greater  than  He  that  sent  him."  The  act 
was  a  most  significant  representation  of  the  true  duties 
of  the  office  of  an  apostle,  not  in  regard  to  the  unclean 
and  unbelieving  world,  but  towards  those  who  are 
clean  through  faith  in  Christ's  word.  These  need  to 
have  their  feet  washed,  to  have  the  pollutions  con- 
tracted day  by  day  cleansed  away.  And  whilst  the 
cleansing  power  always   proceeds   from   Christ  ^ — the 
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purifying  water  is  derived  from  Him — yet  it  is  the 
highest  function  of  the  apostolic  office  to  minister  these 
cleansing:  waters  to  their  brethren.  Instead  therefore 
of  being  an  office  of  ease,  or  worhlly  consideration,  or 
of  such  superiority  to  others  as  would  gratify  flesh  and 
blood,  it  would  be  one  of  humble  even  menial  service, 
from  which  their  natural  feelings  might  oftentimes 
revolt. 

Thus  all  office  and  order  in  the  Church  of  Christ  are 
widely  distinguished  from  those  which  exist  in  worldly 
kingdoms,  inasmuch  as  they  are  for  the  ministration 
of  spiritual  blessings,  and  cannot  be  fulfilled  truly 
except  by  those  personal  offices  to  men  for  their  spir- 
itual good,  which  to  the  world  seem  degrading  and 
mean,  but  of  which  Jesus  Christ's  ministry  is  the 
pattern. 

But  the  order  of  Christ's  Church  is  contrasted  in 
His  teaching  not  only  with  that  of  Gentile  kingdoms, 
but  also  with  that  with  which  His  disciples  were  more 
familiar,  and  which  ought  to  have  borne  a  much  nearer 
resemblance  to  the  order  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I 
mean  such  as  at  that  time  was  exhibited  in  the  re- 
ligious organisation  of  the  Jewish  people. '"' 

First  of  all — and  this  of  itself  proves  that  He  is  not 
denying  the  existence  of  authority  in  His  Church,  but 
guarding  against  its  abuses — the  legitimate  authority  of 
the  Jewish  teachers  in  their  own  proper  sphere  is  fully 
recognised  by  Him.  "  The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
*'  sit  in  Moses'  seat ;  all  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid 
*'  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do;  but  do  ye  not  after 
'*  their  works,  for  they  say  and  do  not." 

It  must  be  observed  here,  that  the  succession  to  the 
office  of  Moses  was  of  a  different  nature  from  succession 

*  Matt,  xxiii. 
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to  the  priestly  office,  and  far  more  nearly  resembled  the 
succession  which  we  shall  hereafter  trace  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  priests  sat  in  the  seat  of  Aaron  ;  but 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sat  in  the  seat  of  Moses. 
They  were  the  authorised  expounders  of  the  law,  not 
merely  recognised  by  the  popular  voice  and  opinion, 
but  teaching  under  the  sanction  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the 
great  council  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation,  which 
succeeded  to  the  authority  of  that  council  of  elders 
which  had  been  constituted  by  Moses  under  divine 
direction.  Now  what  kind  of  authority  was  allowed 
by  Jesus  Christ  to  belong  properly  to  the  authorised 
teachers  of  the  synagogue  \  Undoubtedly,  authority 
in  those  matters  which  needed  to  be  decided  for  the 
due  order  and  discipline  of  the  body,  to  enable  it  to 
fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constituted  under 
the  divine  law.  In  many  things,  not  the  example 
only  but  the  teaching  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees  was 
notoriously  not  to  be  followed  but  to  be  resisted  to  the 
death.     But  in  those  matters  that  belonged  to  their 

o 

office,  in  their  own  proper  sphere,  their  authority  was 
legitimate  and  to  be  obeyed.  Jesus  Christ  however 
specially  marks  out  those  things  in  which  His  apostles, 
who  would  hold  a  corresponding  office  in  His  Church, 
must  not  imitate  them.  These  doctors  and  teachers  of 
Judaism  not  only  desired  self-aggrandisement  generally, 
but  specially  to  be  called  Eabbi,  to  be  the  masters  of 
men's  understandinor  and  conscience  in  relio^ion.  And 
Christ  warns  His  disciples  not  only  against  other  forms 
of  exaltation,  of  which  the  Gentile  world  presented  the 
most  conspicuous  and  attractive  examples,  but  particu- 
larly against  presuming  to  claim  this  kind  of  authority 
over  men,  which  would  be.  He  reminds  them,  to  as- 
sume the  prerogatives  of  God  their  Father  and  of  Christ 
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their  only  Master  and  Teacher.  Autliority  over  the 
conscience  is  as  greedily  desired  by  men  as  the  secu- 
lar power  which  He  before  disclaimed  for  His  kingdom. 
But  this  is  not  the  true  spiritual  authority  which  He 
would  give  to  His  apostles  and  to  those  who  should 
afterwards  sit  in  their  seat  in  His  Church.  He  further 
proceeds  to  show  how  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
through  lusting  for  this  unholy  power,  and  attempting  to 
lord  it  over  men's  consciences,  had  not  only  overstepped 
the  limits  of  their  own  authority,  but  perverted  the  truth 
of  God.  They  had  one  key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  key  of  knowledge ;  yet  they  used  it  not  to  open 
the  door  but  to  close  it ;  "  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves, 
"  neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in." 
Their  profession  of  superior  sanctity  was  used  to  gain 
influence  over  others  for  their  own  advantage.  They 
were  zealous  in  making  proselytes  who  became,  as  the 
experience  of  all  ages  prove  that  they  do  become,  worse 
than  their  teachers.  They  misunderstood  the  precepts 
of  that  law  which  it  was  their  office  to  expound.  They 
strained  out  a  gnat,  but  swallowed  a  camel.  They 
were  scrupulous  as  to  external  observances,  whilst  they 
disregarded  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  They 
honoured  the  memories  of  martyred  saints,  but  were 
the  true  successors  of  the  men  who  slew  them. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  these  burning  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  merely  denunciations  of  the  hypo- 
critical Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  those  corrupt  times. 
The  teaching  of  the  Son  of  God  is  for  all  generations, 
not  for  one  exceptionally  evil.  These  men  were  but 
the  representatives  of  an  unholy  system ;  or  rather,  of 
a  system,  in  itself  and  its  original  purpose,  legitimate 
and  good,  but  which,  having  been  perverted  to  a  pur- 
pose impious  and  ungodly,  that  is  to  gain  power  over 
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the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  brought  forth,  as 
every  such  perversion  must  in  time,  these  pernicious 
and  poisonous  fruits. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  whether  similar  per- 
version of  authority  in  the  Church  of  Christ  has  actu- 
ally produced  the  self-same  fruits.  I  would  only  here 
observe,  that  no  evils  whatsoever,  no  sins  of  publicans 
and  harlots,  are  denounced  by  Jesus  Christ  with  such 
severity  of  language,  as  those  are  condemned  which 
arise  from  authority  in  religious  matters  abusing  its 
legitimate  powers,  and  transgressing  those  limits  to  all 
derived  authority  which  are  determined  by  the  supre- 
macy of  God,  as  the  one  Lord  of  the  conscience  of  man, 
the  one  Author  and  source  of  spiritual  truth. 

Thus,  whilst  the  true  authority  of  office  in  the  Church 
is  defined  and  directed  by  these  contrasts,  it  is  guarded 
on  the  one  side  against  those  dangers  which  might 
arise  from  its  being  confounded  with  the  authority  of 
secular  government,  on  the  other  side  from  the  yet 
greater  evils  and  abuses,  to  which  the  exercise  of  spir- 
itual authority  is  specially  liable. 

But  simultaneously  with  this  development,  in  one 
direction,  of  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church's 
order,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  was  also  expounding 
to  His  apostles  another  aspect  of  the  same  truths.  The 
accounts  of  these  portions  of  Christ's  teaching  again 
vary  considerably  in  the  three  Gospels  which  record 
them,"'  and  it  seems  as  if  on  several  occasions  the 
same  or  similar  instructions  were  repeated,  in  order  to 
fix  them  more  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples. 
Without  attempting  to  harmonise  them,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  mark  out  the  points  which  afiect  our  argu- 

*  Compare  Matt.  xxiv.  42-51.     Mark  xiii.  33-37.     Luke  xii.  35-49  ; 
xxi.  34-37. 
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ment.  It  appears  from  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  that 
some  time  before  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
Christ  was  warning  Ilis  disciples  of  the  necessity  for 
continued  and  unceasing  watchfulness,  that  their  Lord 
might  not  find  them  unprepared.  "  Blessed,"  He  adds, 
"  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord  when  He  cometh 
*'  shall  find  watching ;  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  He 
"  shall  gird  Himself,  and  make  them  to  sit  down  at 
"  meat,  and  will  come  forth  and  serve  them,"  even  as 
Jesus  Himself  did  on  the  subsequent  occasion  before 
considered,  when  He  symbolised  their  duties  by  His 
own  act.  Peter,  again  speaking  for  the  Twelve,  and 
perceiving  that  this  duty  of  watching  for  the  coming  of 
Christ  might  have  a  somewhat  difi'erent  force  for  them 
and  for  other  disciples,  asks  the  question ;  "  Lord, 
"  speakest  thou  this  parable  unto  us,  or  also  to  all  ?"  Jesus 
gives  no  direct  reply  to  this  question,  but  He  answers 
it  by  another  question,  in  which  it  is  implied  that  the 
office  committed  to  them  did  give  a  special  significance 
to  the  warnings  and  the  encouragements  they  had  heard. 
"  Who  then,"  He  asks,  "  is  the  faithful  and  wise  steward, 
"  whom  the  lord  shall  set  over  his  household,  to  give 
"  them  their  portion  of  food  in  due  season  ?  Blessed  is 
"  that  servant  whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall 
**  find  so  doing.  Of  a  truth  I  say  unto  you,  that  he 
"  will  make  him  ruler  over  all  his  substance.'"  But  if 
"  that  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  My  lord  delayeth 
"  his  coming ;  and  shall  begin  to  beat  the  men-servants 
"  and  the  maidens,  and  to  eat  and  drink  and  be  drunken  ; 
"  the  lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day  when  he 
**  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  when  he  is  not 
*'  aware,  and  will  cut  him  asunder  and  will  appoint 
"  liini  his  portion  with  the  unbelievers."     This  parable, 

*  (iri  rracrt  Toit  vTTap\o\j(nv  axirov  Karaarrjafi  avrov. 
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for  siicli  in  truth  it  is,  we  find  in  its  substance  in  all 
the  three  Gospels.  As  a  reply  to  Peter's  question  its 
obvious  meaning  is,  that  those,  who,  like  the  Twelve, 
were  set  by  Christ  as  stewards  in  the  household,  must 
remember  that  their  true  watchinoj  for  the  comino^  of 
their  Lord  would  consist  in  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
the  responsibilities  of  their  ofiice.  But  there  are  some 
significant  elements  in  the  typical  description  of  the 
parable  which  suggest  important  truths  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

We  must  observe  then,  first  of  all,  that  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  ofiice  of  steward  in  the  household  is  made  on 
the  ground  of  the  trustworthiness  and  the  ability  of  him 
to  whom  the  ofiice  is  committed.  Thus  would  every 
wise  earthly  master  act,  not  selecting  a  favourite,  or 
leaving  the  appointment  to  chance,  or  to  some  heredi- 
tary claim, — but  promoting  one,  judged  to  be  faith- 
ful and  intelligent,  to  have  the  management  of  other 
servants.  This  picture  of  an  organised  and  well- 
ordered  household  Jesus  Christ  adopts  to  represent  the 
condition  of  His  Church  during  His  own  absence. 
The  Twelve  had  thus  been  selected  by  Himself,  after 
long  and  earnest  prayer,  as  those  whom  He  judged  the 
best  fitted  of  His  disciples  for  the  office  to  which  He 
appointed  them.  We  trace  then  here  a  principle  of 
appointment  or  succession  to  office  in  the  Church  and 
household  of  Christ  essentially  different  from  that  of 
natural  descent,  by  which  the  religious  organisation  was 
determined  under  the  law ;  and  this  principle  is,  a 
judgment  as  to  the  fitness  and  the  character  of  him 
who  is  appointed  to  the  office.  In  first  constituting 
His  Church,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  passed  the  judgment 
and  appointed  to  the  office ;  and  this  of  itself  dis- 
tinguished the  twelve  apostles  from  all  who  afterwards 
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were  stewards  of  the  household,  iiuiking  them,  next 
Himself,  the  original  and  chief  authority.  What 
tribunal  should  be  authorised  to  exercise  judgment,  and 
in  the  Lord's  absence  to  appoint  in  His  behalf,  as  the 
original  chief  stewards  should  pass  away,  as  yet  is  not 
explained. 

Again,  the  office  of  the  oIk6uoixo<s  is  generally  the 
due  government  of  the  household,  but  his  special  and 
peculiar  work,  for  which  he  is  responsible  to  his  lord, 
is  to  distribute  to  each  servant  under  his  charge  his 
proper  measure  of  food  at  the  proper  times.  The 
function  of  government  is  implied,  but  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  most  important  responsibilities  of  office 
in  the  Church,  Christ  speaks  in  the  parable  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  authority  given  to  the  steward,  as  simply 
that  of  giving  every  man  his  due  allowance  of  food. 
The  steward  is  proved  faithful,  and  is  rewarded  at  his 
lord's  return,  if  he  is  found  fulfilling  his  trust  hj  feeding 
the  household :  and  he  is  unfaithful,  when  he  abuses 
the  authority  intrusted  to  him  for  this  purpose,  in  or- 
der to  interfere  with  other  servants  and  punish  them 
without  cause,  and  to  spend  on  his  own  enjo^Tnent 
that  which  his  master  has  committed  to  his  charge  for 
the  benefit  of  the  household. 

Kegarding  then  this  parable  as  the  reply  to  Peter's 
question,  we  gather  from  it  a  strong  additional  argu- 
ment for  that  objective  reality  of  office  in  the  Church, 
which  has  been  already  apparent  in  the  acts  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ.  Emplo}Tnent  in  an  office  of  authority 
and  trust  in  the  household  of  Christ,  involving  the 
interests  of  others,  does  materially  affi^ct  the  responsi- 
bilities of  those  who  are  thus  employed  and  therefore 
the  question  of  their  being  prepared  for  the  Lord's 
coming.     "  It  is  required  of  stewards  that  a  man  be 
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*'  found  faithful."  Otherwise  the  confidence  implied  by 
the  trust  committed  to  the  steward  is  abused,  and 
many  others  are  injured  besides  the  oIk6vo[ios  himself- 
But  this  responsibility  arises  entirely  from  the  objective 
reality  of  the  office.  The  servant  receives  the  office  as 
beinsr  faithful  and  wise,  but  his  faithfulness  and  intel- 
ligence  do  not  of  themselves  make  him  head-servant, 
or  create  the  responsibilities  of  the  office.  Nor  do  his 
unfaithfulness  and  folly  lessen  those  responsibilities 
when  he  has  been  appointed,  nor  of  themselves,  without 
some  further  act  authorised  by  the  master  of  the  house- 
hold, deprive  him  of  his  office. 

Lastly,  we  must  observe,  that  that  which  to  a  certain 
extent  determines  the  results  and  even  the  nature  of 
the  responsil)ilities  of  office  in  the  household  of  Christ, 
is  the  relation  between  the  present  state  of  His  Church, 
as  one  of  service,  and  the  future  kingdom.  The  sym- 
bolical language  of  the  parable  proceeds  on  the  idea  of 
this  relation.  The  present  work  is  an  office  in  the 
familia,  the  household  of  servants  {OepaTreLo) ;  the  reward 
for  the  work  is  the  charge  of  all  the  master's  substance. 
There  is  an  incipient  judgment  on  the  man  before  his 
admission  to  the  first ;  there  is  then  a  searching  trial 
of  the  man's  character  and  conduct  in  this  inferior 
office,  with  a  view  to  another  far  more  decisive  judg- 
ment, before  the  higher  charge  is  conferred.  All  is 
part  of  the  same  scheme  and  system  :  the  Church 
during  the  period  of  labour  and  probation  is  the  same 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  shall  be  hereafter  revealed,  only 
as  yet  undeveloped.  But  the  examination  of  this 
important  truth  I  must  defer  to  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament 
that  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  heaven, 
is  an  expression  capable  of  different  meanings,  which 
we  determine  from  the  context.  The  Baptist  and 
Christ  Himself  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as 
at  hand  :  but  we  still  pray,  Thy  kingdom  come.  In  a 
certain  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  kingdom  began  in  the 
work  of  Christ  Himself:  as  described  in  the  earlier 
parables  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  we  have  examined  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  it  commenced  with  the  birth  of  the 
Christian  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  again 
Christ  evidently  referred  to  some  later  era  than  this  as 
a  coming  of  the  kingdom,  when  He  assured  His  disci- 
ples that  some  of  them  should  not  taste  of  death  till 
they  had  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power. 
We  have  indeed,  in  Christ's  teaching,  some  sujSici- 
eutly  distinct  intimations  as  to  the  successive  phases  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  progress  of  its  manifes- 
tation and  development.  St  Luke  records  ^''  that  on 
one  occasion  He  was  questioned  by  the  Pliarisccs,  when 
the  kingdom  of  God  sliould  come  1  He  had  now  for 
some  years  proclaimed  the  near  approach  of  tlic  king- 
dom, when  were  all  His  predictions  to  be  fulfilled  ?     It 

*  St  Luke,  xvii.  20-36. 
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was  a  question  probably  asked  by  the  Pharisees  in 
ironical  contempt  of  His  mission,  but  it  was  in  itself  a 
natural  and  reasonable  question,  and  it  is  one  to  which 
His  teaching  supplies  different  solutions,  according  to 
the  different  senses  in  which  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom is  to  be  understood.  To  the  Pharisees  He  replies, 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation ; 
*'  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here  !  or,  lo  there  !  for,  be- 
"  hold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  among  you." '"'  That 
such  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  words  seems  certain 
from  their  beinc:  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  within 
whom  the  kingdom  of  God  was  assuredly  not  estab- 
lished. But  the  kingdom  had  come  among  them,  was 
in  their  midst,  and  they  knew  it  not.  It  had  already 
begun  in  its  first  elementary  form,  and  its  future  de- 
velopments would  not  be  with  observation,  by  events 
which  the  world  could  watch,  and  distinguish  their  true 
meaning,  but  rather  through  a  quiet  and  gradual 
growth.  We  must  not  however  press  these  words  so  far 
as  to  conclude,  that  there  would  not  be  from  time  to 
time  events,  intelligible  to  those  who  had  hearts  to  un- 
derstand, which  would  be  marked  eras  in  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom.  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  notably  an 
era  of  this  kind.  The  judgment  on  Jerusalem,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  old  economy, 
formed  another  such  era,  very  distinctly  indicated, 
although  a  very  different  coming  of  the  kingdom  from 
that  which  the  Jews  expected.  But  for  the  Phari- 
sees this  answer  of  Jesus  Christ  was  sufficient.  They 
needed  first  to  believe  on  Him  who  had  come  among 
them,  before  any  other  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
could  be  of  any  value  to  them.  To  His  disciples  however, 
in  reference  to  this  question  of  the  Pharisees,  He  said 

*  ivToi  vfiav. 
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something  further.  They  were  to  watch  and  look  for 
the  cominfy  of  the  kinmlom  and  to  observe  the  true 
signs  of  its  approach,  and  not  to  be  deceived  by  false 
reports.  To  them  He  said,  "  There  shall  come  days, 
"  when  ye  shall  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son 
"  of  Man  and  ye  shall  not  see  it.  And  they  shall  say 
"  to  you,  Lo  here !  or,  lo  there  !  go  not  after  them  nor 
*'  follow  them.  For  as  the  lightning  that  lighteneth  out 
"  of  the  one  part  under  heaven  shineth  unto  the  other 
"  part  under  heaven ;  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  in 
*'  His  day.  But  first  must  He  suffer  many  things  and 
*'  be  rejected  of  this  generation."  And  He  proceeds  to 
compare  His  coming — "  the  day  in  which  the  Son  of 
"  Man  is  revealed  " — to  the  days  of  Noah  and  the  days 
of  Lot.  And  to  the  anxious  inquiry  of  the  disciples 
where  these  judgments  should  fall.  His  brief  and  com- 
prehensive answer  is,  "  Wheresoever  the  dead  body  is, 
"  there  will  the  vultures  be  gathered  together." 

Now  here  Jesus  Christ  expressly  speaks  of  more  than 
one  "  day  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  "  and  foretells  that  His 
disciples  wdll,  from  time  to  time,  long  for  the  coming 
of  one  of  these  days,  which  will  be  deferred  for  the 
trial  of  faith  and  patience.  And  although  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  coming  of  the  day, — suddenly  lighting  up 
the  whole  heaven, — overtaking  men  in  the  midst  of 
their  secular  pursuits  and  pleasures, — separating  those 
who  are  most  intimately  related, — will  doubtless  be 
most  completely  fulfilled  in  a  day  which  is  still  to  be 
revealed,  yet  His  own  words  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  every  day  of  the  Son  of  Man  would  be  more  or 
less  of  this  character.  The  force  of  His  instructions 
to  His  disciples  is  evidently  tliis  :  that  they  were  not 
impatiently  to  be  expecting  some  fresh  revelation  of 
Christ,  or  excited  by  startling  events,  but  to  endure 
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in  all  patience  and  wait  for  Christ,  knowing  that  His 
kingdom  would  silently  and  steadily  develop  itself, 
and  that  when  the  time  should  come  for  judgment  on 
His  enemies,  and  for  a  new  manifestation  of  the  king- 
dom, it  would  take  men  by  surprise,  being  wholly 
different  from  their  anticipations  or  hopes.  Such  a 
description  of  a  day  of  the  Lord  answers  precisely  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  without  doubt  was 
primarily  intended  in  this  counsel  to  His  disciples. 
The  ajDostolic  writings  themselves  bear  witness  how  full 
the  minds  of  Christians  w^ere  of  the  coming  of  a  day  of 
the  Lord ;  yet  when  it  came,  this  first  revelation  of 
the  power  of  Christ  was  very  different  from  that  which 
had  been  expected.  But  it  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  economy  of  God,  and  as  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  kingdom  as  the  last  day'of 
the  Lord  shall  be  in  its  season.  For  as  the  dead  car- 
cass collects  the  vultures  together  from  the  whole 
heaven,  so  the  body  politic,  civil  and  religious,  of  the 
Jewish  people,  having  lost  all  the  spirit  of  life  and  going 
rapidly  to  corruption,  summoned  the  divine  judgments 
to  destroy  it  utterly,  lest  the  air  should  be  tainted  with 
its  polluting  infection,  and  it  was  cleared  off  the  earth 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  might  grow  and  expand 
itself  in  a  more  wholesome  atmosphere ;  and,  hence- 
forward, the  Church  of  Christ,  which  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Jewish  polity  was  hindered  from  attain- 
ing its  mature  form  and  due  proportions,  assumed, — 
as  we  shall  find  in  the  latest  writings  of  the  apostle 
whose  life  was  prolonged  into  this  new  period  of  the 
kingdom, — that  more  distinct  and  well-defined  organi- 
sation which  marked  a  more  advanced  stage  in  its 
development. 

Another  parable  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  "  He  added 
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"  and  spake"  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem,  "because  He 
"  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem  and  because  they  thought  that 
*'  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  immediately  appear," 
points  to  the  same  general  conclusions.  The  illustra- 
tions in  the  parable  are  taken  from  incidents  in  political 
life  with  which  the  Jews  at  that  time  were  familiar. 
A  man  of  rank  goes  into  a  far  country  to  receive  a 
kingdom  and  to  return.  Even  so  princes  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family  had  gone  to  Eome  to  receive  a  kingdom 
from  Csesar.  Before  he  goes,  the  nobleman  calls  ten  of 
his  servants,  and  gives  to  each  a  small  sum  of  money, 
and  bids  them  trade  with  this  till  his  return.  His 
object  is  not  any  gain  to  himself,  but  to  test  the  fidelity 
and  ability  of  these  servants,  that  he  might  know  whom 
to  promote  to  offices  of  trust  and  authority  in  his  king- 
dom. As  soon  as  he  has  left,  his  fellow-citizens,  amongst 
whom  he  was  unpopular,  send  an  embassy  to  protest 
against  his  appointment  to  the  kingdom,  even  as  the 
Jews  had  sent  to  Kome  to  protest  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  Archelaus.  However  in  time  the  nobleman 
returns  having  received  the  sovereignty.  He  first  calls 
his  servants  before  him,  and  rewards  them  with  posts 
of  importance  and  dignity,  according  as  they  had 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  his  confidence.  The  un- 
profitable servant  is  punished,  but  only  by  the  loss  of 
his  lord's  confidence,  and  of  all  intrusted  to  him.  His 
enemies  who  had  opposed  his  appointment  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  king  were  to  be  brought  and  put  to  death 
before  him. 

Now  whatever  other  fulfilments  of  this  parable  re- 
main for  the  Church  of  Christ,  its  primary  and,  to  those 
whom  He  addressed,  most  obvious  meaning  referred  to 
the  events  of  that  day  of  the  Son  of  IMan  which  then 
was  not  far  distant.     The  malicious  citizens  are  evi- 
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dently  in  the  first  instance  the  Jews,  who  refused  to 
have  Jesus  to  reign  over  them  and  said,  We  have  no 
king  but  Caesar.  Their  destruction  is  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  state  and  polity.  Few  expositors  of  this 
parable  can  avoid  seeing  that  this  must  be  the  primary 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ.  But  if  so,  it  also 
follows  that  there  must  be  a  primary  fulfilment  of  the 
rest  of  the  description,  in  the  more  developed  state  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  which  followed  the  overthrow  of 
these  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  The  places  of  higher 
trust,  and  more  extended  authority,  which,  in  the 
matured  organisation  of  the  Church,  those  received  who 
were  faithful  and  diligent  during  the  period  of  Christ's 
rejection  by  the  Jewish  nation,  were  to  be  in  some 
limited  sense  anticipations  and  earnests  of  the  final 
reward  given  after  another  and  severer  trial. 

The  truth,  which  we  thus  find  illustrated  in  various 
forms  in  Jesus  Christ's  teaching,  of  the  successive  phases 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  its  development  by  suc- 
cessive days  of  the  Lord  which  in  some  of  their  main 
features  would  resemble  one  another,  is  especially  neces- 
sary to  the  right  understanding  of  the  last  prophetical 
discourse  of  Christ  which  was  delivered  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  His  four  chief  apostles.  All  must  notice 
how,  in  that  discourse,  the  predictions  of  the  judgment 
on  Jerusalem,  and  of  a  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  which 
is  yet  future,  run  one  into  the  other,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible always  to  distinguish  of  which  Christ  is  speaking. 
The  explanation  of  this,  I  say,  can  only  be  found  in  the 
truth,  that  the  one  event  is  as  really  a  day  of  the  Son 
of  Man  as  the  other.  The  matured  form  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which  grew  out  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
Temple,  when  the  polity  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
took  the  place  which  the  polity  and  ordinances  of  the 
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law  had  before  occupied, — was  as  truly  a  coming  of 
the  kingdom,  however  inferior  in  degree,  as  that  great 
and  glorious  coming  shall  be  for  which  we  still  pray. 
And  therefore  to  the  question,  which  still  is  asked  by 
many  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisees,  When  the  kingdom 
of  God  shall  come,  the  first  answer  is, — and  it  is  one 
which  except  we  receive  other  re^jlies  will  profit  us 
little, — The  kingdom  of  God  is  now  amongst  you. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  DISTINCTIVE  TEACHING   OF  THE  FOURTH   GOSPEL. 

The  difference  between  the  structure  and  contents  of 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  and  those  of  the  first  three 
evangelists,  is  apparent  to  every  reader.  In  no  respect 
is  that  difference  more  remarkable  than  in  regard  to 
the  institution  of  the  Christian  Church.  No  account 
is  given  in  this  Gospel  of  the  appointment  of  the 
apostles,  nor  is  the  word  ever  used  except  in  one 
passage,  quoted  before,  in  which  our  English  trans- 
lators seem  to  be  justified  in  not  giving  its  technical 
rendering.  Nothing  indicates  that  any  supernatural 
gifts  or  special  powers  were  bestowed  on  the  chosen 
Twelve :  for  the  words  of  Christ,  after  the  resurrection, 
recorded  in  this  Gospel,  which  are  often  quoted  as 
conferring  peculiar  powers  on  the  apostolic  body,  were 
addressed  not  exclusively  to  the  Twelve  but  to  all  the 
disciples.'''  The  institution  of  the  sacraments  is  not 
recorded,  nor  is  there  any  expression  used  which  de- 
clares explicitly,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth 
should  have  a  polity  or  be  an  organised  society.  The 
charge  given  by  Christ  to  Peter  to  feed  His  sheep 
arises  so  directly  out  of  that  disciple's  profession  of 
love  to  his  Master,  that  it  would  be  consistent  with 
the  pastoral  office  being  merely  the  subjective  result 

*  See  infra,  Chap.  XV.  (1.) 
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and  expression  of  love  for  Christ.  Those  wlio  regard 
the  Church  as  nothing  more  than  the  aggregate  mass 
of  believers,  ^vithout  any  organic  life  in  the  body,  but 
with  powers  resulting  from  the  spiritual  life  of  each 
individual,  would  derive  their  main  arguments  from 
the  Gospel  of  St  John.  Indeed  those  who  ascribe  the 
production  and  reception  of  this  Gospel  to  post-apos- 
tolic times,  have  this  fatal  objection  to  their  theory  to 
explain  away,  that  they  suppose  a  book  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  ecclesiasticism  to  be  the  j^ro- 
duct  of  an  age  when  strong  ecclesiastical  tendencies 
existed  among  Christians.  And  yet  while  this  Gospel 
supplies  few  of  those  ordinary  arguments  for  the 
orofanisation  of  the  Church,  which  lie  on  the  surface 
and  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  controversy,  the 
real  principles  out  of  which  the  corporate  life,  func- 
tions, and  ministrations  of  the  Church  proceed  are  by 
none  so  fully  expounded  as  by  this  evangelist. 

Before  we  examine  the  fourth  Gospel  with  the  view 
of  inquiring  into  these  principles,  we  must  first  notice 
the  different  form  in  which  the  revelation  of  Christ 
is  cast  in  this  Gospel,  from  that  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  other  three.  In  those  we  have  histories 
of  the  Saviour's  life  and  teaching,  with  occasional 
notices  of  prophecies  fulfilled  by  Him,  and  a  few  brief 
inferences  from  the  facts.  We  are  left  to  draw  from 
the  history  the  inevitable  conclusions  which  forced 
themselves  on  all  impartial  eyewitnesses  ;  "  Truly  this 
*'  man  was  the  Son  of  God."  Through  the  process  re- 
presented in  these  Gospels,  by  which  the  faith  of  the 
first  disciples  was  gradually  formed,  St  John  himself 
also  passed.  But  he  lived  on  into  another  phase  of 
Christian  thought  and  feeling.  The  divine  person  of  the 
Kedeemer  had   then   become    so  distinct  in    his  own 
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knowledge  and  in  the  knowledge  of  other  Christians, 
that  the  historical  facts  were  no  longer  the  steps  by 
which  their  minds  ascended  to  a  conviction  of  His 
true  Godhead,  but  were  rather  the  manifestations  of 
One  who  is  already  known.  The  object  of  St  John  is 
not  to  accumulate  evidence  from  which,  by  induction, 
certain  conclusions  may  be  derived ;  but,  assuming 
and  asserting  these  conclusions  as  first  principles,  to 
exhibit,  confirm,  and  illustrate  the  truth  in  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus.  His  Gospel  begins  therefore  in 
the  positive  dogmatic  truths  of  the  eternal  existence 
and  divine  personality  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  not  as 
to  be  proved  from  the  history,  but  as  antecedent  reali- 
ties from  which  the  history  itself  is  to  be  explained. 
His  Gospel  is  not  a  mere  summary  of  events  but  a 
history  of  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
world.  It  is  evident  that,  commencing  from  this  stand- 
point, he  might  of  express  purpose  select  other  words 
and  works  of  Jesus  Christ  from  those  which  had  been 
recorded  in  the  first  Gospels.  Nor  was  it  merely  as 
regards  the  faith  that  the  Christian  mind  had  passed 
through  its  state  of  transition.  If  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  external  testimony,  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
was  written  subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  is,  after  that  first  day  of  the  Son  of  Man 
which  is  predicted  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  which  was 
followed  by  the  more  complete  organisation  of  the 
polity  of  the  Church.  St  John's  later  writings — as  we 
shall  find — display  that  polity  in  its  most  developed 
form.  Supposing  therefore  that  such  questions,  as  the 
origin  and  power  of  the  apostolical  ministry,  and  the 
functions  and  oftice  of  the  Church,  were  at  that  time 
established  generally  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  the   evangelist   does  not 
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repeat  the  history  of  the  institution  of  the  Church,  but 
dwells  rather  on  those  profound  verities  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  God  and  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  which 
the  Church  is  the  result  and  the  representation  in 
human  life.  These  underlying  principles  of  Church 
life  St  John,  more  than  any  other  writer,  has  ex- 
pounded in  acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ :  they 
pervade  his  whole  Gospel  :  they  are  illustrated  by 
history  and  doctrine  the  most  varied,  and  by  the  most 
vivid  pictures  of  human  life  and  character  ;  and  they 
are  all  seen  to  spring  out  of  the  cardinal  truth  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  that  "  the  Word  was 
"  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 

I. 

Commencing  with  the  eternal  Word,  who  came  into 
the  world  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  Life   and  the 
Light  of  men,  the  evangelist  proceeds  at  once  to  speak 
of  His  Church.     His  own  people,  the  sons  of  Abraham 
and  children  of  God  after  the  flesh,   according  to  the 
old  law  of  natural  descent,  did  not  receive  Him.     A 
new   family  was  formed  on  a    difl'erent   principle  of 
succession.     "  To  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them 
"  gave  He  power"  (that  is,  the  right  and  authority) 
"  to  become  children  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
"  in  His  name."      And  their    birth  into   this  family 
was  not  by  carnal  descent,  or  by  man's  adopting  them 
into  the  household,   or   by  any  principle    of  natural 
selection,  but  from  God.     And  to  us,  the  evangelist 
adds,  speaking  of  himself  as  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  the  glory  of  the  incarnate  Word 
was   revealed,    and   out    of  His   fulness  did   we   all 
receive. 
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He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  origin  and  the 
growth  of  this  new  family  of  God.  John,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  true  Light,  bears  witness  of  Him,  and 
baptises  with  water,  separating  men  visibly  from 
others  in  preparation  for  His  coming.  He  testifies  of 
Jesus,  as  one  infinitely  superior  to  himself;  as  "the 
"  Lamb  of  God  that  taketli  away  the  sins  of  the 
"world;"  as  one  that  would  baptise  with  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  as  the  Son  of  God.  Immediately  after  this, 
disciples  are  gathered  to  Jesus  Christ  from  those  who  be- 
fore were  John's  disciples.  Others  were  called  by  Jesus 
Himself,  or  brought  to  Him  by  those  who  themselves 
believed.  A  miracle  wrought  at  a  marriage-feast  con- 
firmed the  infant  faith  of  these  disciples.  The  family 
of  Christ,  in  this  its  most  rudimentary  form,  at  once 
goes  forth  into  human  life  and  society :  it  is  made  for 
man,  and  is  to  hallow,  by  the  transforming  power  of 
that  divine  life  which  resides  in  its  Lord,  all  the  rela- 
tions of  humanity.  He  comes  into  the  world  to  supply 
all  its  wants,  and  change  its  water  into  wine. 

As  yet  nothing  is  manifest  but  the  power  and  glory 
of  Christ,  and  the  growing  faith  of  His  disciples.  But 
now  the  scene  changes.  The  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  feast  of  the  Passover  brings  Him  into  contact 
with  a  larger  world  than  in  Galilee,  and  the  signs  of 
His  supernatural  power  attract  the  notice  of  multitudes. 
"Many  believed  on  His  name  when  they  saw  the 
"  miracles  that  He  did."  But  the  evangelist  adds,  "  He 
"  did  not  commit  Himself  to  them."  He  did  not  unre- 
servedly accept  their  professions  of  faith,  and  place 
Himself  at  their  head.  His  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  which  required  no  testimony  from  others 
to  teach  Him  the  true  motives  and  characters  of  men, 
enabled  Him  to  see  that  a  belief,  merely  excited  by  the 
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novel  and  startling  proofs  of  a  supernatural  presence, 
could  not  be  trusted  as  of  any  permanent  value. 

One,  however,  whose  attention  had  been  arrested  by 
these  signs  and  wonders,  ultimately  became  a  faithful 
disciple,  and  is  a  notable  representative  of  a  certain 
class.  He  was  a  Pharisee,  a  celebrated  Rabbi,  and  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  a  sincere  inquirer  after 
truth,  but  cautious  and  timid,  and  afraid  of  encounter- 
ing the  prejudices  of  his  order  against  a  new  and,  in 
their  opinion,  unauthorised  teacher.  He  comes  by  night 
to  Jesus,  and  declares  that  he,  with  others,  Avas  con- 
vinced by  the  miracles  that  He  was  a  teacher  sent  by 
God.  This  feeble  and  faltering  profession  of  an  uncer- 
tain, and  somewhat  inconsistent,  faith  is  met  by  Christ 
with  the  truth,  which  the  evangelist  has  placed  on  the 
threshold  of  his  history, — that  there  is  a  new  family 
of  God,  for  admission  into  which  a  new  and  heavenly 
birth  is  needed.  In  answer  to  a  question,  which  was 
probably  meant  as  an  objection  to  this  truth,  but  which 
expressed  the  feeling  of  the  old  law  that  succession  to 
the  blessings  must  be  by  natural  descent,  Jesus  Christ 
explains  that  this  birth  is  not  of  the  flesh, — not  accord- 
ing to  any  natural  law, — but  of  water  and  Spirit."^''  Of 
the  effect  which  the  Spirit  produces  in  this  new  birth 
He  sa}'s,  that  as  that  which  is  boru  of  the  flesh  is  flesh 
— for  natural  descent  can  convey  nothing  beyond  na- 
ture,— so  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit;  and 
what  the  breath  of  heaven  is  in  the  physical  world,  un- 
seen and  unknown  except  by  its  eflects,  such  is  the 
Spirit,  the  breath  of  God,  in  human  life.  Did  not  the 
learned  Jewish  Rabbi  know  even  thus  much  ?  This  doc- 
trine of  a  new  birth  into  the  kingdom  was  l)ut  an 
earthly  thing,  compared  with  the  profound  heavenly 
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mysteries  wliich  the  Son  of  Man  had  come  down  from 
heaven  to  reveal.  How  could  Nicodemus  receive 
these,  if  he  did  not  believe  Jesus  when  teaching  earthly 
things  ? 

Of  those  heavenly  truths  which  lie  out  of  the  range 
of  human  knowledge,  and  are  exclusively  subjects  for 
faith,  the  argument  of  this  work  does  not  treat ;  but 
the  doctrine  of  the  birth  into  the  kingdom,  as  here  taught 
by  Jesus  Christ,  does  not  include  such  mysteries.  We 
must  not  therefore  embarrass  the  subject,  of  which  He 
here  S23eaks,  with  questions  as  to  whence  the  Spirit  com eth 
or  whither  it  goeth  :  in  other  words,  as  to  the  will  of 
God  who  sends  His  Spirit,  or  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's 
operation,  or  the  permanence  of  His  action.  All  that 
concerns  us  here  is  as  to  those  spiritual  effects  which  are 
earthly,  proper  subjects  for  the  understanding  and  rea- 
son of  man.  And  we  must  also  observe,  that  this  birth 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  moral  change,  the  ixerduoia  of  which  the  other 
Gospels  have  spoken.  John  the  Baptist  preached  re- 
pentance, but  not  this  new  birtli.  This  latter  is  a  bless- 
ing which  he  himself  taught  that  none  but  the  coming 
Saviour  would  confer.  The  baptism  of  repentance  is 
a  baptism  of  water;  the  baptism  of  regeneration  is  of 
water  and  Spirit. 

How  practically  suitable  this  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  for  the  Pharisee  and  Rabbi,  whose  highest  idea  of 
the  coming  kingdom  was  some  enlargement  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  chosen  race,  born  after  the  flesh,  and  the 
extension  of  such  privileges  to  others  by  their  adoption, 
as  proselytes,  into  the  ancient  family  of  God,  need  not 
be  here  explained.  (Compare  Part  I.  Chap.  H.  p.  40.) 
But  we  must  observe  that  another  truth  was  specially 
required  for  those  who,  like  Nicodemus,  were  hoping  to 
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be  followers  of  this  new  teacher  without  confessing 
Him  openly  before  men.  I  mean,  that  this  new  birth 
should  have,  like  the  adoption  of  the  proselyte  to  which 
the  language  of  Jesus  Christ  certainly  refers,  its  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  separation  into  the  new 
family  of  God.  We  not  only  do  violence  to  the  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ,  but  miss  the  pur- 
pose of  His  teaching,  if  we  give  to  the  words  "  water 
and  Spirit "  any  other  than  their  simjDle  and  literal 
meaning.  And  as  if  more  clearly  to  show  that  such  is 
their  meaning,  the  evangelist,  after  recording  this  con- 
versation with  Nicodemus,  at  once,  as  his  manner  is 
throughout  his  Gospel,  illustrating  the  teaching  of 
Christ  by  His  acts,  adds  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
went  into  the  rural  districts  of  Judea ;  and  there  He 
remained  and  haptised.  So  marked  was  this  symboli- 
cal act  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  a  Cjuestion 
arose  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  some  Jews  as 
to  the  meaning  and  comparative  value  of  the  various 
rites  in  which  water  was  used  as  a  sign  of  cleansing, 
and  they  came  to  John,  and  told  him  that  He,  to  whom 
he  had  borne  witness  beyond  Jordan,  was  now  Himself 
baptising,  and  all  men,  they  said,  are  coming  to  Him. 
And  at  last,  when  the  Lord  knew  that  the  Pharisees 
had  heard  that  He  Avas  making  and  baptising  more 
disciples  than  John,  He  left  Judea,  and  returned  through 
Samaria  into  Galilee. 

Thus,  we  find,  the  author  of  the  Gospel  Kara  Trvev/xa, 
the  expounder  of  the  profoundest  spiritual  mysteries, 
first  of  all  recognises,  as  the  other  evangelists  do,  an 
outward  and  visible  rite  as  the  act  of  admission  into 
the  new  family  of  God,  only  He  connects  it  more  dis- 
tinctly, through  the  teaching  of  Christ,  with  the  effects 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  life  of  man.    But  the  process  of  the 
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formation  of  the  family  of  those  who  are  born  of  God 
is  not  merely  by  some  secret  influence  changing  the 
minds  of  men,  but  those  who  believe  must  be  baptised 
in  order  to  be  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  they 
must  be  made  disciples  of  Christ  both  by  water  and 
by  the  Spirit. 

11. 

And  the  spiritual  evangelist  records  one  very  notice- 
able fact, — of  which  except  for  him  we  should  have 
been  imorant, — that  even  in  the  first  beginnino-s  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  Jesus  Christ  made  use  of  the  min- 
istry of  others.  "Jesus  Himself  baptised  not  but  His 
"  disciples."  And  this  baptism,  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  authorised  by  Him,  is  called  a  baptism  by 
Christ.  This  fact  in  itself,  of  a  symbolical  rite  admin- 
istered by  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  under  His  authority, 
and  as  His  representatives,  embodies  the  self-same  prin- 
ciples of  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church  as  in  the 
other  Gospels  are  represented  in  other  forms.  "  He 
"  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me."  And,  "  I  give  unto 
"  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

There  is  another  intimation  of  kindred  principles, 
given  at  an  early  period  of  Jesus  Christ's  ministry,  of 
which  St  John  alone  has  preserved  an  account.  When 
the  Lord,  by  his  conversation  with  the  Samaritan 
woman,  had  commenced  a  work  which  was  hereafter 
to  bear  much  fruit.  He  bade  His  disciples  lift  up  their 
eyes  and  behold  the  fields  that  they  were  white  for  the 
harvest  already ;  needing  only  the  labourers  to  be  sent 
by  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  The  same  thought  was 
then  present  to  His  mind,  as  was  expressed  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve,  and  afterwards  when 
He  sent  forth  the  Seventy.    "  And,"  He  now  continues, 
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having  His  mind  overflowing  Avitli  the  blessedness  of 
this  work,  "  he  that  reapeth  "  will  not  have  to  toil  in  a 
work  unprofitable  to  himself,  but  he  "  receiveth  wages 
"  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal ;  that  the  sower 
"  and  the  reaper  may  rejoice  together.  For  in  this  is  the 
"  saying  true,  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth.  I  sent 
"  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  labour;  other 
"  men  have  laboured,  and  ye  have  entered  into  their 
"  labours."  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  Christ  here  passes 
on,  in  His  mind,  from  the  small  field  in  Samaria  to  the 
large  field  of  the  world  which  presents  itself  to  Him  as 
whitening  for  the  Gospel  harvest.  Into  this,  in  purpose, 
He  had  already  sent  forth  His  disciples,- — the  greatest 
blessing  He  could  bestow  on  them, — to  be  labourers  in 
a  work  full  of  blessing.  And  what  though  much  of 
their  work  would  be  to  reap  what  others  had  sown "? 
For  example,  in  this  very  Samaria,  it  is  probable  that 
the  seed  sown  by  Jesus  Himself  at  this  time  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  plentiful  harvest  gathered  in  there 
after  His  ascension  ;  and  generally  their  ministry  was 
but  the  fulfilment  of  His  own,  as  well  as  of  the  ministry 
of  the  prophets  that  went  before  them  ;  they  would  not 
have  the  glory,  which  is  so  much  desired  by  the  world, 
of  being  original  teachers,  able  to  call  the  whole  work 
their  own.'"  But  the  w^ork  is  one,  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, all  who  in  their  several  offices  and  ministries 
shall  have  borne  any  part  therein  will  be  partakers  of 
a  common  joy.  Or  as  the  apostle  Paul  expresses  it, 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  "  he  that  plants 
"  and  he  that  waters  are  one  :  and  each  shall  receive 
"  his  own  reward  according  to  his  own  labour  :"  for  it 
is  God's  work,  not  man's  :  and  all  are  labourers  together 

*  For  a  more  complete  illustration,  see  Book  III.  Chap.  VI.  (I.)  on  the 
Conversion  of  the  Samaritans. 
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with  God  Himself.  This  is  the  great  social  principle  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  which  makes  it  an  organic  whole, 
every  member  of  the  body  having  his  separate  function, 
and  all  necessary  one  to  the  other.  This  principle  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  first,  and 
was  imparted  to  His  disciples  as  they  were  able  to 
receive  it. 

HI. 

But  we  must  revert  to  the  description  given  by  St 
John,  at  the  commencement  of  his  Gospel,  of  the  new 
family  of  God,  as  consisting  of  those  that  believe  on 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  receive  from  Him  the 
right  to  become  the  children  of  God,  and  are  born  into 
the  family,  not  according  to  any  law  of  natural  descent, 
but  of  God.  Does  he  mean  by  this,  what  we  have  ascer- 
tained from  the  other  Gospels  to  be  intended  by  the 
Church  of  Christ,  an  organised  society  visible  in  the 
world  ?  or  is  the  idea  in  his  mind  that  which,  in  modern 
theology,  is  called  the  invisible  and  spiritual  Church  as 
distinguished  from  the  visible  Church  1  In  other  words, 
does  he  include,  in  his  description  of  the  sons  of  God, 
any  but  those  who  in  the  fullest  sense  are  Christ's  elect, 
who  endure  to  the  end  and  are  saved  ?  In  the  solution 
of  this  question  it  is  evident  we  must  be  guided,  not  by 
any  theological  system,  however  complete  and  strictly 
logical  that  system  may  appear  to  our  minds,  but  by 
the  evangelist  himself,  who  will  be  the  best  interpreter 
of  his  own  languao-e. 

O  CD 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  growth  of  this  family 
of  God  on  earth,  as  described  by  St  John  from  its  first 
beginnings,  was  through  the  actual  separation  of  men 
from  the  world  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  that  a  secret 
belief  in  Him  was  not  suflficient,  that  the  birth  into  the 
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family  was  by  water  as  well  as  by  Spirit,  and  that  the 
outward  and  visible  rite  of  baptism  was  the  act  by 
which  men  were  made  disciples.  But  it  is  evident  also 
that  the  real  meaning  of  St  John's  definition  of  the 
family  must  depend  very  much  on  the  sense  which  we 
must  attach  to  these  words  "  believing  on  His  name." 
The  word  "believe"  is  indeed  a  key-note  of  the  Gospel 
of  St  John  :  it  occurs  nearly  eighty  times  in  that 
Gospel,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  times  in  any  one  of 
the  others.  Much  of  the  history  is  obviously  intended 
to  illustrate  the  different  phases  of  the  belief  in  Chi'ist, 
which  the  evangelist  had  indicated  at  the  outset  as  the 
vital  principle  of  the  new  family.  Noav  w^e  must  ob- 
serve that  these  very  words  "  believing  on  His  name  " 
are  used  of  those  in  Jerusalem,  whose  faith  in  Christ 
was  a  mere  temporary  conviction  of  His  divine  mission, 
and  to  whom  Jesus  did  not  commit  Himself  knowing 
what  was  in  man.  A  yet  more  instructive  instance  is 
supplied  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  history.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  this  Gospel  are,  in  the 
main,  illustrations  of  the  truth,  that  "  He  came  unto 
"  His  own,  and  His  own  people  received  Him  not."  In 
the  remarkable  conflict  between  faith  and  unbelief  there 
described,  it  is  recorded  that,  after  a  very  emphatic  and 
authoritative  assertion  by  Jesus  Christ  of  His  own  inti- 
mate relation  to  God  His  Father,  many  "  believed  on 
"  Him."  They  were  overpowered  by  the  authority 
with  which  He  spoke,  and  their  belief  was  superior  to 
that  which  only  came  from  seeing  "  signs  and  wonders," 
inasmuch  as  it  was  awakened  by  the  word  of  Christ, 
and  thus  had  the  first  elements  of  the  faith  which  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  sons  of  God.  "  He  that 
"  is  of  God,"  Christ  says,  "  heareth  my  words."  And 
we  must  notice,  that,  although  it  was  soon  proved  that 
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their  faith  could  not  stand  a  trial,  yet  Christ  Himself 
speaks  of  their  belief  as  needing  continuance  to  give 
them  all  the  privileges  of  the  family  of  God.  "If  ye 
"  abide  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  truly  my  disciples, 
"  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
"  you  free."  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  words 
"  believing  on  Christ "  do  not  in  St  John's  Gospel 
necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  a  completed  and  matured 
principle,  by  which  the  conscience  is  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  family  are 
enjoyed, — in  which  sense  St  Paul  generally  uses  the  word 
faith, — but  it  may  be  that  faith  in  its  most  rudimen- 
tary and  imperfect  germ,  which  through  God's  grace 
may,  or  through  the  power  of  evil  may  not,  become  in 
time  developed  into  an  active  spiritual  power.  We 
must  not, — as  has  been  observed  before, — embarrass 
the  subject  by  questions  as  to  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
divine  truth  which  we  are  wholly  incapable  of  solving ; 
we  must  deal  with  it  simply  as  an  earthly  or  human 
question,  and  so  far  as  it  involves  human  responsibilities 
and  human  motives  and  principles.  Nor  on  the  other 
hand  must  we  forget  that  the  very  first  elements  of  belief 
in  Christ  are  from  the  Spirit ;  as  St  Paul  says,  "  No 
*'  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy 
"  Ghost."  So  that  whilst  St  John's  Gospel  undoubtedly 
does  affirm  and  expound  the  truth,  that  the  new  family 
of  God  is  the  fellowship  of  those  who  believe  on  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  that  only  those  who  believe  are 
born  of  the  Spirit, — or,  in  the  words  of  the  same  apostle 
in  his  first  epistle,  that  whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  is  born  of  God, — yet  when  we  come  to 
examine  what  belief  is,  we  find  it  traced  up  to  its  very 
first  beginnings,  its  feeblest  action  in  the  mind,  in  a 
form  so  elementary  that  none  but  He,  who  knows  all 
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that  is  in  man  and  can  see  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
can  discern  wliereunto  it  sliall  grow. 

A  parable,  for  such  it  is,  which  St  Juhn  records  as 
2')art  of  that  last  discourse  of  Jesus  Christ  to  His  dis- 
ciples in  which  He  unfolded  to  them  tlie  promises  of 
the  Spirit,  throws  further  light  on  this  subject.  In 
this  He  represents  Himself  as  the  Vine,  of  which  His 
disciples  are  the  branches ;  He  is  not  merely  the  root 
out  of  which  all  spring,  but  all  are  included  in  Him. 
But  in  this  Vine,  —  in  Christ  incorporated  in  His 
Church, — there  are  some  branches  which  bear  no  fruit, 
and  these  are  ultimately  cut  off  and  cast  into  the  fire 
to  be  burned ;  not  however  by  the  hand  of  man,  who 
would  only  injure  the  Vine  by  his  ignorant  attempt  to 
improve  it  by  pruning,  but  by  the  Father  who  is  the 
Vine-dresser.  And  this  unfruitfulness  of  some  of  the 
branches  is  the  consequence  of  their  not  "  abiding  in 
"  Christ;"  of  tlie  elementary  belief  in  Christ,  which 
originally  placed  them  in  Him,  not  growing  into  that 
active  and  abiding  faith  which  derives  fructifying 
power  from  Christ  in  the  Vine. 

We  find  therefore  that  the  idea  of  the  Church  in  St 
John's  Gospel  is  essentially  the  same  as  is  elsewhere 
given,  although  certain  aspects  of  the  truth  are  more 
fully  ex230unded  by  him.  Indeed  St  John  supplies  a 
very  necessary  link  between  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive constitution  of  the  Churcli,  by  teaching  us  that 
the  most  rudimentary  faith,  expressed  in  the  symbolical 
acts  by  which  the  Church  is  visibly  constituted,  is  a 
reality  recognised  by  Christ  Himself.  He  thus  sug- 
gests a  more  complete  and  exact  answer,  than  any  we 
have  obtained  elsewhere,  to  a  question  as  to  the  limits 
of  the  family  or  Church  of  Christ  in  its  manifestation 
on  earth.    What  (we  ask)  is  the  sign  of  that  elementary 
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faith  in  Christ  which  entitles  a  man  to  be  regarded  by 
others  as  a  member  of  the  househokl  of  God,  which 
faith,  if  it  do  but  grow,  will  bring  forth  all  the  fruits 
by  which  God  is  glorified  in  the  Church,  and  men  are 
distinguished  as  indeed  Christ's  disciples  ?  In  this 
Gospel  we  learn,  both  from  the  teaching  and  the  acts  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  baptism  by  water  of  those  who  pro- 
fess faith  in  Christ,  and  who  are  judged,  by  those  who 
are  authorised  to  administer  it,  qualified  for  this  elemen- 
tary rite,  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  new  birth  into  the 
kingdom,  the  Spirit  being  the  inward  power  of  this 
new  birth,  and  the  water  the  outward  instrument  and 
witness.  They  who  are  thus  baptised  are  really  grafted 
into  Christ  and  made  branches  of  the  true  Vine,  either, 
by  abiding  in  His  word,  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  eter- 
nal life,  or,  by  being  barren  branches,  to  be  fit  only  for 
everlasting  destruction. 

IV. 

The  parable  or  allegory  of  the  shepherd  and  his 
sheep,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  is  closely 
connected  by  its  language  with  much  of  the  teaching 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  leading 
idea  is  the  entire  dependence  of  the  people  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  Him  alone.  He  is  everything  to  His 
sheep ;  the  Door  of  the  Fold,  the  Good  Shepherd,  and, 
as  He  elsewhere  teaches,  their  very  Pasture.  But  if 
we  should  folloAV  the  conclusions  suggested  by  the 
metaphorical  language,  we  must  remember  that  the 
figure  of  a  flock  of  sheep  emphatically  represents  a 
body  united  together  by  the  government  of  one  pastor, 
as  well  as  by  the  strongest  gregarious  or  social  instinct. 
The  attempt  sometimes  made  to  distinguish  between 
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the  flock  and  the  fokl  in  the  alk'gory  (v.  16),  as  if  the 
latter  were  the  enclosure  of  the  "visible  Church,"  while 
the  former  is  the  whole  society  of  the  faithful,  is  singu- 
larly unfortunate ;  since  the  unity  of  a  flock  consists 
in  its  being  herded  together.  It  may  also  be  added, 
as  a  comment  on  the  allegory,  that  as  aU  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  pastoral  life  well  know,  sheep  and  goats 
are  herded  together,  though  they  may  be  placed  in 
separate  folds.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
requires  some  amount  of  civilised  knowledge  to  discern 
that  the  sheep  are  the  more  valuable;  to  barbarous 
tribes  the  goat  seems  to  have  the  greater  value  :  it  has 
the  more  intelligence  and,  when  all  are  herded  together, 
a  goat  is  always  the  leader  of  the  flock. 

But  my  purpose  in  referring  to  this  allegory  is  rather 
to  point  out  its  bearing  on  that  subject  of  the  pastoral 
office  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  we  have  found 
expounded  in  other  Gospels.  For  although  Jesus  Christ 
here  represents  Himself  as  the  one  absolutely  good 
Shepherd,  the  only  one  capable  of  fulfilling  all  that  His 
sheep  require,  yet  undoubtedly  He  here  also  sets  Him- 
self forth  as  the  example  and  standard  for  those  to 
whom,  as  to  Peter,  He  says,  Feed  and  tend  my  sheep 
and  lambs.  And  there  is  one  part  of  the  description 
which  supplies  a  very  important  addition  to  those  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  ofiice  in  the  Church,  which 
we  gathered  from  other  sources.  The  good  shepherd, 
when  he  takes  his  sheep  to  the  pasture,  goes  before 
them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him,  knowing  his  voice.  So 
the  pastor  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  must  not  drive 
the  sheep  of  his  flock,  nor  is  it  his  jDlace  to  follow  them, 
he  must  lead ;  he  must,  in  doctrine  as  in  life,  be  a 
"  wholesome  and  godly  example  and  pattern  for  the 
"  people  to  follow."      "  Be  thou  an  example  to  the 
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"  faithful,"  St  Paul  exhorted  Timothy,  "  in  word,  in 
**  conversation,  in  love,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity." 
And  St  John  himself  in  his  second  epistle,  having  in 
his  mind,  we  may  well  suppose,  this  language  of  Jesus 
Christ,  warns  the  disciples,  that  "he  who  is  a  leader" 
(6  TTpodycop,  such  is  certainly  the  true  reading),  "  and 
"  does  not  abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not 
"  God." 

Other  portions  of  St  John's  Gospel  have  been  con- 
sidered in  former  chapters  or  will  be  examined  after- 
wards. In  this  chapter,  I  only  show  that  although 
this  history  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching  is  cast  in  a 
different  form  from  the  rest,  yet  the  same  truths  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  underlie  its 
spiritual  and  heavenly  doctrine,  which,  far  from  con- 
tradicting them,  is  necessary  to  their  interpretation. 
Indeed  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Word  of 
God  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  us, — which  is  the 
main  purpose  of  this  Gospel, — is  also  the  revelation  of 
the  truth  as  to  His  Church.  For  as  He  is  very  God, 
the  society  and  fellowship  which,  to  anticipate  St  Paul's 
language,  is  His  body,  must  be  not  such  as  is  formed 
by  the  will  of  man,  or  by  natural  causes,  but  the  very 
temple  of  God.  And  yet  as  He  is  really  man,  and  no 
unsubstantial  appearance  of  man, — which  it  is  also  the 
purpose  of  this  Gospel  to  expound,  —  therefore  the 
fellowship  of  which  He  is  the  Head,  and  which  is  con- 
stituted in  Him,  must  be  a  real  human  society,  not 
differing  in  its  nature  from  other  human  societies,  but 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  them  by  those  who  judge 
"  after  the  flesh."  There  must  be  no  confusion  of  the 
deity  and  humanity  therein ;  it  is  no  less  human, 
because  it  is  the  body  of  Christ. 
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This  great  truth  however  Avill  be  unfolded  afterwards 
in  apostolic  teaching  :  it  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  our  argument  to  pursue  this  analogy  further,  or 
to  reason  from  such  a  principle,  and  by  a  process  of 
deduction  determine  thence  the  true  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  But  the  connection  between  the 
constitution  of  the  person  of  the  incarnate  Word,  and 
that  of  His  Church,  is  so  intimate  and  so  necessary, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  adequately  or  truly 
to  realise  the  one  without  the  other. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

CHILDREN   OF  THE   KINGDOM. 

There  is  one  question  of  much  importance  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  He  Himself 
decided,  sufficiently  for  our  guidance,  not  long  after  He 
had  first  revealed  to  Peter  and  the  other  disciples  the 
foundation  of  the  Church ;  but  I  have  reserved  it  for 
this  chapter,  because  the  teaching  of  St  John's  Gospel 
throws  much  additional  light  upon  the  subject.  Under 
the  economy  of  the  old  law,  in  which  succession  to  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  was  by  natural  descent,  the 
seal  of  the  covenant  was  administered  to  the  infants  of 
the  chosen  nation,  they  being  by  their  birth  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  which  the  promises  were  given. 
But  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  infer  hence  that, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which  the  inheritance 
follows  a  very  different  law,  baptism,  the  seal  of  admis- 
sion, would  be  given  to  infants.  We  cannot  assume 
that  what  was  consistent  with  the  old  carnal  dispensa- 
tion would  be  in  accordance  with  the  new  spiritual 
economy.  The  argument  that  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Law,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  it  is  a  mere  sentiment, 
which  proves  nothing.  We  have  to  show  that  infants 
are  fit  subjects  for  baptism,  for  we  have  seen  that  this 
rite  was  administered,  under  the  authority  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  to  such  as  were  judged  to  be  qualified  for  ad- 
mission into   the    kingdom.     And   at   first  sight   the 
objection  seems  plausible,   that   since    infants  cannot 
believe,  therefore  they  cannot  be  members  of  this  new- 
family  of  God.     But  this  objection  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self so  emphatically  answered,   that  we  have  not  to 
depend  on  any  reasonings  of  our  own.     They  brought 
to  Him,  we  learn,  little  children  (St  Luke  calls  them 
"  babes,"  ra  /^p^rj),  that  He  might  lay  His  hands  upon 
them   and  pray ;  but  the  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them.     What  claim,  they  asked,  had  infants, 
incapable  of  understanding  the  first  principles  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven   and  believing  on  Jesus   as   the 
Christ,  to  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  ?     That  their 
objection  was  of  this  nature  is  evident  from  the  reply 
which    Jesus    Christ,    as    His   manner   was,   gave   to 
their   thoughts.       He    was    moved   with    indignation 
{qyavaKTrjcrev,  it  is  the  only  occasion    on  which  this 
word  is  used  of  Christ)  at  the  ignorance  of  the  first 
truths  of   His  king^dom   which    such   conduct   of  the 
disciples  displayed ;   and  He  said,  *'  Sufl'er   the  little 
"  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not ;  for 
*'  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.     Verily  I  say  unto 
"  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  as  a 
"  little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein."     It  is  therefore 
decided  by  the  authority  of  Christ,  that  infants,  instead 
of  being  disqualified  for  the  kingdom,  have  the  truest 
qualification :  and  therefore  the  act  of  admission  into 
the  kinmlom,  which  is  to  be  administered   to    those 
judged   qualified   for  such  admission,    ought   without 
doubt  to  be  administered  to  infants. 

But  the  force  of  this  decision  of  Jesus  Christ  will 
not  be  apprehended  without  considering  what  this 
qualification  is.     The  meaning  of  His  words,  as  gener- 
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ally  explained,  that  humility  dependence  and  docility 
are  the  first  things  needful,  is  indeed  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. To  understand  however  why  this  is  a  special 
qualification  for  the  family  of  Christ,  we  must  observe 
that  the  original  name  of  those  of  whom  this  family 
is  composed  is  jxaOrjTat,  disciples,  not  those  who  have 
learnt  but  who  are  learners.  We  shall  find  that 
this  term  is  extended  to  the  whole  work  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Church  :  "  Go  and  make  disciples  of  all 
"  nations,  baptising  them."  For  the  initiatory  rite  of  this 
state  of  discipleship  is  baptism.  Since  therefore  little 
children  are  the  very  type  of  those  who  are  suited  to  be 
learners,  they  are  suited  to  be  made  such  from  the  first 
by  the  initiatory  rite.  And,  further,  that  the  faith  ex- 
pressed in  bringing  them  to  be  baptised  is  really  tanta- 
mount, as  regards  admission  into  the  kingdom,  to  that 
elementary  germ  of  faith,  in  those  who  are  of  mature 
age,  which  seeks  admission,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
Jesus  Christ's  accepting  it  as  such.  They  bring  chil- 
dren to  Christ,  and  He  takes  them  in  His  arms,  lays 
His  hands  on  them  and  blesses  them.  So  that  althoug'h 
infants  have  no  right  because  of  their  birth  from  those 
who  are  disciples, — and  to  make  the  right  depend  on  the 
parentage  of  the  children,  that  is  upon  a  succession  by 
natural  descent,  is  to  confound  the  Gospel  with  the 
Law, — yet  as  being  qualified  for  the  rite,  and  being 
brought  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  discipleship,  chil- 
dren are  rightly  grafted  into  Christ  and  made  members 
of  His  Church  and  household. 

Christian  childhood  is  indeed  the  simplest  form  of 
the  ecclesia  discens,  in  which  faith  is  only  receptive, 
not  even  discriminating,  much  less  didactic.  As  faith 
grows  it  first  of  all  becomes  exercised"^'"  to  discern  be- 
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tween  good  and  evil,  and  then  qualified  to  teach  others 
also.  But  in  reference  to  the  highest  and  deepest 
truth,  the  purely  receptive  faith  is  the  only  genuine 
faith.  Therefore  Jesus  Christ  said,  "  I  thank  Thee, 
"  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid 
"  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
"  revealed  them  unto  babes  ;  even  so,  Father,  because 
"  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight."  And  again,  when  the 
Pharisees  were  indignant  because  the  children  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple  joined  in  the  cry,  *'  Hosanna  to 
"  the  Son  of  David,"  and  when  they  contemptuously 
pointed  out  to  Him  of  what  kind  His  followers  were. 
He  replies,  "  Yea,  have  ye  never  read.  Out  of  the 
"  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  Thou  hast  perfected 
"  praise?"  Jesus  Christ  therefore  does  not  merely  take 
children  as  the  type  of  a  spiritual  character,  but  includes 
children  themselves  among  those  to  whom  the  worship 
of  His  Church  belongs. 

I  do  no  more  here  than  briefly  indicate,  how  infant 
baptism,  in  this  view  of  it,  stands  in  close  connection 
with  the  office  of  the  Church  as  the  appointed  teacher, 
the  ecclesia  docens.  For  by  whatever  agencies  the 
office  of  teaching  is  fulfilled,  it  is  clearly  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  bring  infants  to  Christ  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Church  itself  who  by  its  ministers 
receives  them  on  the  other,  to  provide  that  their  bap- 
tism shall  be  really  the  beginning  of  discipleship,  in 
other  words  to  make  provision  for  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  baptised  children.  The  office  of  sponsors  is 
simply  the  expression  of  this  principle. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

THE   INSTITUTION   OF   THE   LORD'S   SUPPER. 

At  an  early  period  of  Jesus  Christ's  ministry  we  find 
that  He  intimated  that  the  old  forms  of  religious  life 
would  be  unsuited  for  the  new  life  of  the  Gospel ;  that 
there  must  be  new  bottles  for  the  new  wine.  And  the 
metaphor  implies  that  the  forms, — those  at  least  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  contain  and  preserve 
the  new  life, — would  not  be  the  mere  outgrowth  of  the 
life,  but  must  be  prepared  and  appointed  that  the  wine 
when  ready  might  be  kept  therein.  We  have  already 
seen  that  baptism  by  water  has  been  taken  by  Jesus 
Christ  as  one  of  these  forms ;  also  that  a  simple  but 
most  comprehensive  form  of  prayer  was  given  as  the 
standard  for  the  worship  of  His  Church.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  apostolic  body  was  itself  a  form,  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  here  use  the  word ;  it  was  to  the  inner 
life  of  the  Church  what  the  body  is  to  the  spirit.  As 
the  time  drew  nigh,  when  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  revelation  of  Himself  as  the  Redeemer  of  men 
should  be  consummated  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross, 
He  ordained  that  which,  on  all  accounts,  is  the  highest 
and  most  significant  form  in  which  the  spirit  of  that 
life,  which  is  by  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  is  embodied 
and  expressed. 

The  paramount  importance  of  this  ordinance  to  the 
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life  of  tlie  Cliurcli  is  apparent  from  the  repeated  and 
complete  testimony  given  to  its  institution  in  the  New 
Testament.  Not  only  is  this  described  in  detail  by 
those  who  were  eyewitnesses,  but  an  independent  account 
is  also  given  by  the  apostle  Paul,  to  whom  it  was  ex- 
pressly revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  St  John's 
Gospel,  which  contains  no  history  of  the  institution  it- 
self, there  is  (in  the  sixth  chapter)  a  record  of  acts  and 
teachings  of  Christ,  which  expound,  more  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly than  any  other  subject  is  expounded  throughout 
the  whole  Gospel,  the  spiritual  truths  which  the  ordi- 
nance embodies.  But  these  truths,  which  lie  out  of  the 
range  of  the  human  understanding,  do  not  fall  within 
the  limits  of  our  argument. 

We  must  however  consider  carefully  the  indications 
given  in  the  institution  of  this  ordinance, — which  soon 
became  known  by  the  technical  name  of  the  Lord's 
Supper, — of  its  being  intended  by  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
a  rite  in  His  Church  corresponding  to  rites  of  the  Old 
Testament  economy;  that  is,  to  be  not  merely  a  personal 
expression  of  faith  and  love,  but  a  corporate  and  repre- 
sentative act.  We  learn  from  the  history,  that  in  the 
evening  before  Jesus  was  betrayed  to  be  crucified.  He 
with  the  Twelve  celebrated  the  Paschal  feast  in  an  upper 
chamber  at  Jerusalem.  Tlie  circumstances  are  recorded 
with  great  minuteness  of  detail  by  the  evangelists,  but 
one  difficulty  respecting  it  the  history  does  not  enable 
us  to  solve, — I  mean,  how  it  could  have  been  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  the  Passover,  when  a  comparison  of 
the  several  accounts  seems  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
the  following  day  was  the  appointed  time  for  the 
Paschal  celebration.  At  all  events,  the  meaning  of  this 
ordinance  of  the  old  law  being  observed  by  the  Lord 
with  His  disciples  before  His  passion  is  obvious  from 
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His  own  words :  "  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat 
"  this  Passover  with  you,  before  I  suffer;  for  I  say  unto 
"  you,  I  shall  not  any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be  ful- 
"  filled  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  Now  the  Passover  was 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  far  as  the 
death  of  the  Paschal  lamb  was  concerned,  by  Christ's 
death  upon  the  cross.  But  that  which  specially  dis- 
tinguished the  Passover  from  all  other  sacrifices  was 
this,  that  the  lamb  was  slain,  not  to  be  consumed  on  an 
altar,  but  that  the  whole  might  be  eaten.  What  then 
would  be  the  fulfilment  in  the  kino-dom  of  God  of  this 
essential  and  distinctive  part  of  the  Passover  ?  Cer- 
tainly when,  as  they  were  eating  of  the  Paschal  lamb, 
Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  and  broke  it  and  gave  it 
to  them  saying,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  which  is 
being  given  (StSojuet'ot')  for  you  ;  and  when  He  took  the 
cup  of  which  they  had  before  drunk  as  part  of  the  Pas- 
chal ceremonial,  and  again  having  given  thanks  gave 
this  to  them  saying,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  my 
"  blood  of  the  new  covenant"  (the  old  now  passing  away) 
"  which  is  being  shed  for  you  and  for  many  for  the  re- 
"  mission  of  sins," — it  w^ould  be  impossible  for  the  dis- 
ciples to  conclude  otherwise  than  that  the  partaking  of 
this  bread  and  wine  was  to  be  to  them  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  what  the  Paschal  solemnity  was  in  the  old 
economy. 

But  there  were  other  words,  preserved  in  St  Luke's 
Gospel  and  in  St  Paul's  account  of  the  institution, 
which  expressly  marked  this  as  a  perpetual  ordinance 
in  the  Church.  After  the  bread.  He  said,  "  This  do  in 
"  remembrance  of  me."  And  after  the  cup  (St  Paul  re- 
cords), "  This  do  as  oft  as  ye  drink  thereof  in  remem- 
"  brance  of  me."  Much  learning  has  been  expended  on 
the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  words  tovtq  ttoiCit^  mean 
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"  offer  this  sacrifice."  But  no  one  who  does  not  wish 
to  strain  language  will  fail  to  observe,  that  in  order  that 
irotetre,  which  has  the  simple  meaning  of  performing 
an  act,  may  have  the  sense  of  offering  a  sacrifice,  the  act 
to  be  performed  must  be  a  sacrifice,  which  is  the  very 
point  at  issue.  And  further  it  must  be  known,  in  order 
that  the  word  may  have  the  sense  intended  by  those 
who  advocate  this  rendering,  that  those  who  perform 
the  act  are  sacrificing  priests,  which  also  has  to  be 
proved.  And  there  is  this  fatal  objection  to  the  render- 
ing, that  even  if  it  were  assumed  that  the  Twelve  had 
been  already  appointed  by  Christ  to  offer  sacrifices, 
here  they  are  addressed  as  recipients  not  as  givers  of 
the  bread  and  wine ;  Take,  eat,  do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me  :  and  again,  Drink  ye  all  of  this  : — Do  this,  as  oft 
as  ye  drink  (ocra/cts  av  7rivy)re,  not  when  others  are  about 
to  drink,  but  when  ye  yourselves  actually  drink),  in  re- 
membrance of  me.  The  act,  therefore,  which  is  to  be 
done  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  is  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  Christians,  namely,  eating  the  bread  and 
drinking  the  wine. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  con- 
firmed by  all  the  passages  quoted  as  authorities  for  the 
forced  rendering  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  if,  as 
appears  from  the  history,  this  new  ordinance  of  the 
Gospel  was  intended  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  perceived  by 
His  disciples,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Passover  under 
the  old  law,  then  these  words,  and  no  other,  would  be 
used  as  a  command  to  the  disciples  to  continue  this 
symbolic  rite  as  an  ordinance  in  the  Church.  To  keep 
the  Passover  is,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
TTOtetv  TO  TTOLcry^aL ;  that  is,  not  to  slay  the  Paschal  lamb 
which  is  Oveiv,  nor  merely  to  eat  it  which  is  ^dyeiv, 
but   to  celebrate  the   ordinance.     We  may  therefore 
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legitimately,  and  in  full  accordance  with  the  context, 
give  to  the  words  "  Do  this,"  the  more  definite  and  at 
the  same  time  the  more  comprehensive  meaning,  *'  Keep 
"  this  ordinance." 

Again,  the  purport  of  the  command  is  further 
defined  by  the  additional  words  et?  tt^v  ifirjv  apdfxvrj- 
CTLV,  which  we  render  "in  remembrance  of  me." 
But  there  are  two  senses  in  which  an  act  may  be  in 
remembrance.  One  is,  subjectively,  as  regards  my  own 
mind,  as  I  may  look  at  a  likeness  or  gift  to  revive  in 
my  own  feelings  memories  of  the  past.  The  other, 
objectively,  as  regards  others  besides  myself, — though 
not  excluding  myself, — as  a  memorial,  or  represen- 
tative commemoration,  as  the  Sabbath  was  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  Passover  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel. 
The  latter  is  not  a  mere  expression  of  personal  feel- 
ing, but  a  public  testimony  before  God  and  man. 
That  the  language  of  Christ  most  naturally  bears  the 
objective  sense,  appears  from  the  use  of  the  word  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  describes  (Heb. 
X.  3)  the  public  representative  remembrance  of  sins 
once  a-year  by  the  sacrifices  on  the  day  of  atonement. 
St  Paul  indeed  determines  the  sense  beyond  a  doubt, 
for  he  expressly  explains  the  words.'""  "  For,"  he  says  re- 
ferring to  these  words,  "  as  oft  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and 
"  drink  the  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  "  (KarayyeXXere,  ye 
publish)  "the  Lord's  death  till  He  come."'""  But  again, 
we  must  notice,  whilst  the  memorial  is  public,  it  is  in 
eating  the  bread  and  drinking  of  the  cup,  that  the 
avdixvrj(TL<;  or  Karayyekia  consists. 

Concluding  then,  as  must  be  concluded  from  the 
account  of  the  institution  of  this  ordinance,  that  it  is 
given  as  the  rite  in  His  Church,  in  which  His  disciples 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  26. 
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are  not  only  to  feed  on  His  flesh  and  blood  through 
faith  in  Him,  but  also,  by  their  participation  therein, 
to  represent  and  bear  public  witness  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  cross ;  and  that  therefore  this  ordinance  is  pre- 
eminently the  new  form  appointed  to  contain  and  pre- 
serve the  new  life  ; — it  becomes  very  important  to  con- 
sider what  are  the  essential  parts  of  the  ordinance  as 
instituted  by  Christ  Himself  There  were  no  doubt 
certain  accidents  in  the  first  Lord's  Supper,  which 
were  due  to  the  transition  state  of  the  Church  at 
that  time.  It  was  then  grafted  on  the  Passover,  which 
was  not  as  yet  abolished ;  it  preceded  the  sacrifice  of 
which  it  was  to  be  the  representative  rite.  But  there 
are  certain  distinctive  features  which  cannot  be  separated 
from  it,  and  the  fact  of  there  being  no  express  rules 
given  to  determine  the  manner  of  observing  the  ordin- 
ance (for  the  ordinances  of  the  kingdom  are  not  by  law) 
makes  it  none  the  less  but  even  the  more  necessary,  that 
we  should  preserve  carefully  the  characteristic  elements 
of  the  ordinance,  lest  the  form  should  be  an  empty 
ceremony,  or  at  all  events  should  not  fulfil  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  given.  St  Paul  reminds  the  Corin- 
thians,'"' that  the  mere  coming  together  in  one  place  to 
eat  bread  and  drink  wine  is  not  necessarily  to  eat  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  may  be  degraded,  as  was  the  case 
there,  into  nothing  but  a  common  meal.  AVe  may 
gather,  by  a  comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  the 
following  conclusions  as  to  the  several  parts  of  this 
great  symbolic  rite  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

1.  The  elements  are  bread  and  wine.  To  insist 
either  on  this  bread  being  unleavened,  because  only 
unleavened  bread  was  used  in  the  Passover,  or  on  the 
wine  being  mixed  with  water,  because  the  ancients 

*  1  Cor.  si  20. 
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seldom  drauk  wine  unmixed,  is  evidently  to  confound 
accidents  with  essentials.  The  bread,  leavened  or  un- 
leavened, is  the  produce  of  the  earth,  prepared  by  fire 
as  the  usual  daily  food  of  man,  the  "  staff  of  life  ;"  the 
wine,  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who  by  His  miraculous 
power  changed  water  into  wine,  calls  the  fruit  of  the 
grape. 

2.  The  action  consists,  on  the  one  hand  in  taking 
bread  and  wine, — in  an  act  of  blessing  or  thanks  to  God, 
— in  breaking  the  bread, — and  giving  the  bread  and 
the  wine  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  taking,  eating,  and  drinking. 

3.  The  minister  in  the  original  Lord's  Supper  was 
Christ  Himself.  In  the  miraculous  feast,  described  in 
the  sixth  of  St  John,  which  was  evidently  intended  aa 
a  representative  type  of  the  feeding  on  His  body  and 
blood,  Jesus  took  the  loaves,  and  distributed  to  His 
disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  the  multitudes.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  a  supernatural  gift  coming  from 
Jesus  Christ,  either  directly,  or  through  those  whom 
He  appoints  to  represent  Him.  Unless  therefore  the 
form  embodies  this  truth,  its  character  is  changed,  and 
it  is  no  longer  the  rite  as  instituted  by  Christ  for  His 
Church ;  it  may  be  a  commemorative  feast,  an  act  of 
praise  and  worship,  profitable  for  reviving  in  the  minds 
of  Christians  the  remembrance  of  His  sacrifice,  and  so 
means  for  feeding  on  Him  by  faith,  but  it  has  not  that 
characteristic  of  the  original  ordinance  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  any  common  meal,  for  which  we  give 
thanks  and  ask  God's  blessing. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  observe  that  the  idea  of 
an  ofiering  made  to  God, — the  fundamental  idea  of  true 
sacrifice,  both  in  patriarchal  times  and  under  the  law, 
— is  not  expressed  in  the  New  Testament  history  of  the 
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rite  except  so  far  as  evXoyta  and  ^vyapicnicx.  imply  a 
spiritual  offering.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question 
wlietlicr,  in  order  to  represent  more  distinctly  the  idea  of 
a  gift  from  God,  a  prefatory  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine 
may  not  be  suitable.  But  in  the  original  ordinance 
the  idea  is  represented  by  the  person  of  the  minister, 
and  ideas  not  contained  in  the  typical  form,  however 
consistent  with  it,  are  certainly  introduced  by  this 
additional  symbol. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of 
this  ordinance  to  a  sacrificial  act,  which  we  must  con- 
sider more  fully  when  we  examine  the  teaching  of 
Christ's  apostles,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  as  first 
instituted  by  the  Lord  Himself,  it  was  the  Passover  of 
the  new  economy.  And,  although  the  ordinary  word 
for  sacrifice  is  used  of  the  Passover,  yet  this  was  because 
the  Paschal  lamb  was  slain,'""  and  not  because  that  rite 
had  any  other  element  in  common  with  the  sacrifices 
or  offerings  under  the  law.  It  was  instituted  before 
the  law  and  the  priesthood,  and  was  not  necessarily 
connected  with  them.  Certain  modifications  of  the 
ordinance,  and  additions  to  it,  were  appointed  when 
the  law  was  given,  but  it  still  retained,  in  its  main 
features,  its  independence  of  the  Levitical  system. 
Although  the  lamb  was  brought  to  the  Temple  to  be 
slain,  yet  the  head  of  each  fi\mily  who  brought  the  lamb 
was  ordinarily  the  sacrificer,  and  that  part  of  the 
festival  to  which  the  Lord's  Supper  has  succeeded,  the 
eating  of  the  lamb,  took  place  in  each  family  or  sepa- 
rate Paschal  company,  the  master  of  the  house  or  the 
family  head  being  the  master  of  the  sacred  feast.     The 

*  The  word  dvtiy  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  TestaTnent  for  slaying 
for  food.  Cf.  Matt.  xxii.  4  ;  Luke,  xv.  23,  27,  30  ;  John,  x.  19  ;  Acts, 
X.  13. 
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sacrcdness  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  of  the 
family  relations  was  thus  expressed  in  the  rite ;  but  it 
is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  the  father  of  the 
family  acted  as  priest,  because  the  true  function  of  the 
priest,  that  of  making  an  offering  to  God  for  others, 
was  not  required  for  the  Paschal  feast,  and  could  not 
have  been  exercised  by  any  other  than  one  of  Aaron's 
seed  without  a  violation  of  the  law. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  a  significant  fact  that  the  one 
representative  ordinance  of  the  old  economy,  for  which 
the  office  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  not  needed, 
was  selected  by  Jesus  Christ  as  the  rite  out  of  which 
the  great  representative  ordinance  of  the  Gospel  should 
grow.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  natural  family  and 
placed  in  that  of  the  new  family  of  God,  the  relations 
of  which  are  formed,  not  by  natural  descent  but  accord- 
ing to  spiritual  principles.  The  fathers  in  this  new 
family  are  not  to  be  determined  by  age  and  natural 
paternity,  but  yet,  we  shaU  find,  the  very  name  of 
elders  (npecrlBvTepoL)  will  be  transferred  to  them. 

We  learn  however  other  lessons  from  the  Passover  of 
the  old  law.  The  original  Passover  in  Egypt  was 
undoubtedly,  in  substance,  identical  with  that  which 
was  observed,  after  the  complete  organisation  of  the 
religious  polity,  even  to  the  times  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  And  yet  the  simple  rite, 
as  first  instituted,  was  developed  into  a  much  more 
elaborate  service,  with  some  ceremonial  additions,  and 
some  modifications  of  its  external  form.  In  its  first 
institution,  they  were  directed  to  eat  it  standing,  with 
their  loins  girded,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  a  staff 
in  their  hand ;  all  which  had  special  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  rite;  but  Jesus  Christ  and  His  disciples 
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reclined,  witli  no  outward  sign  of  distress  and  haste,  at 
the  table.  Again  several  cups  of  wine  formed  part  of 
the  feast  in  later  times,  as  we  learn  from  Jewish  writers, 
and  gather  from  the  New  Testament  itself.  A  special 
service  of  praise  from  the  Book  of  Psalms  was  sung,  as 
the  Gospel  history  intimates,''^  and  the  head  of  the 
family  read  and  expounded  Holy  Sci'ipture.  Now  as 
the  Jewish  Church  thus  expanded  the  Paschal  rite  from 
its  original  form,  either  by  the  express  direction  of 
God,  or  by  its  own  inherent  authority,  in  order  to  give 
as  much  solemnity  as  was  possible  to  the  ordinance 
without  obscuring  its  true  meaning,  so  we  might 
reasonably  expect  that  the  simple  form  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  originally  instituted  and  observed  in  the 
upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  would  be,  as  the  great 
religious  ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church,  expanded 
in  its  ritual  into  a  form,  outwardly  somewhat  different 
even  when  in  substance  identical,  and  that  this  develop- 
ment of  the  form  would  be  necessary  for  its  adaptation 
to  the  altered  external  circumstances  of  the  Church. 
As  the  most  magnificent  cathedral  is  but  the  upper 
chamber  in  another  shape,  if  Christ  is  there  and  the 
Father  is  worshipped  through  Him  alone,  so  is  the 
most  elaborate  service  of  the  Eucharist  the  same  as  the 
simple  breaking  of  bread, — if  only  nothing  is  added 
which  alters  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance  as  given  by 
the  Lord  Himself,  nothing  omitted  which  is  necessary 
to  its  full  significance. 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  30  ;  Mark,  xiv.  26. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE   PROMISES  OF  THE  GIFT   OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

In  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  promise  is 
repeated,  under  several  forms  and  at  divers  times,  that 
in  the  latter  days  the  Spirit  of  God  would  be  given  to 
His  servants  as  it  had  never  been  before  given.  In 
some  of  these  predictions  {e.g.,  Joel,  ii.  28),  it  is  implied 
that  this  gift  of  the  Spirit  would  be  in  some  sense 
universal,  and  that  powers  which  before  were  peculiar 
to  prophets  or  other  inspired  men  would  become  the 
inheritance  of  all  God's  people.  As  the  times  of  the 
kingdom  drew  nigh,  the  Baptist  pointed  to  Jesus  as 
one  who  not  only  Himself  possessed  the  Spirit  without 
measure,  but  who  would  baptise  men  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  promises,  however,  were  but  gradually 
expounded  by  Jesus  Christ  in  His  ministry,  for  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  was  the  result  and  consummation  of  His 
work.  He  assures  His  disciples  that  the  Father  would 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  that  ask  Him.  He  en- 
courages His  apostles  with  the  promise  that  the  Spirit 
of  their  Father  would  speak  in  them.  But,  towards 
the  close  of  His  ministry,  the  promises  become  more 
distinct.  On  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
within  six  months  of  His  crucifixion,  it  is  recorded  by 
St  John  that  He  stood,  probably  in  some  public  place 
in  the  Temple,  and  cried  saying,  "  If  any  man  thirst 
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*'  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink  :  lie  that  believeth 
**  on  me  (as  the  Scripture  hath  said)  out  of  his  belly 
*'  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  And  this "  (the 
evangelist  adds)  "  spake  He  of  the  Spirit,  which  they 
*'  that  believe  on  Him  should  receive ;  for  the  Holy 
"  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,'^^  because  that  Jesus  was 
*'  not  yet  glorified." 

There  can  Ijc  little  doubt  that  this  public  proclama- 
tion of  a  spiritual  gift,  to  be  bestowed  on  every  believer 
on  Christ,  referred  to  one  of  the  solemnities  during  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  that  of  bringing  water  from  the  pool 
of  Siloam  and  pouring  it  out  near  the  altar.  And  this 
ceremony  was,  without  doubt,  founded  on  promises  of 
the  Old  Testament,  such  as  that  in  Isaiah  (xliv.  3), 
"  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty  and  floods 
**  upon  the  dry  ground ;  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  on  thy 
"  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring."  Some- 
times also  the  prophecies  of  these  spiritual  waters  of 
life  described  them  as  rivers  coming  forth  from  the 
Temple  and  refreshing  and  vivifying  the  earth. t  Jesus 
Christ,  alluding  to  these  promises  of  Holy  Scripture, 
declares  Himself  to  be  the  source  of  these  waters  of 
life  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  new  and  wider 
meaning  to  the  promises.  He  expounds  the  Temj^le  of 
God  as  the  figure  of  those  that  should  believe  on  Him. 
He  promises,  not  only  that  every  one  who  comes  to 
Him  shall  quench  his  own  thirst,  but  that  from  those 
who  themselves  receive  the  gift  the  streams  of  the 
waters  of  life  shall  flow  forth  for  the  refreshment  and 
restoration  of  others.  And  thus  Solomon  in  his  Pro- 
verbs J  had  spoken  of  the  mouth  of  the  righteous  as 
a  well  of  life,  and  of  the  well-spring  of  wisdom  as  a 

*  Ouffw  yap  ^v  jrvtiifjui  ayiov.     Cf.  Acts,  xix.  2,  3, 

t  Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12.  t  Trov.  x.  11;  xviii.  4. 
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flowing  brook.  The  promised  gift  of  the  Spirit  there- 
fore was  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  sjDiritual  wants  of 
men,  but  also,  and  specially,  to  make  believers  on  Christ 
capable  of  communicating  to  the  world  the  same 
spiritual  blessings.  And  St  John,  in  interpreting  the 
words,  expressly  declares  that  this  promise  was  not 
fulfilled  till  after  the  ascension  of  Christ :  as  yet,  he 
says,  the  Spirit  was  not,  in  the  sense  in  which  Christ 
promised  the  gift,  that  is,  as  a  power  given  to  those 
that  believe  to  become  sources  of  spiritual  blessings. 
Such  language  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  explanation, 
that  after  the  ascension  miraculous  gifts  were  conferred 
on  the  disciples.  Christ  speaks  here,  not  of  some 
powers  over  the  natural  world,  but  of  gifts  of  peace 
and  truth,  of  wisdom  and  righteousness,  coming  forth 
from  His  Church  for  the  life  of  the  world :  and  St 
John  declares  that  these  were  not,  at  the  time  when 
Christ  spoke,  as  they  were  after  He  had  ascended  to 
glory,  taking  our  human  nature  into  the  presence 
of  God. 

The  full  exposition  of  this  promise  of  the  Spirit  was 
given  by  Jesus  Christ  in  His  last  discourse  to  His 
disciples  on  the  night  before  He  suffered."^''  The  pro- 
mises were  then  enlarged,  branching  out  in  various 
directions,  and  connecting  themselves  with  all  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  with  which  the  disciples 
were  intrusted,  and  therefore  they  form  a  most  neces- 
sary element  in  our  investigation  of  the  constitution 
and  powers  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  must  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  true  force  and  purpose  of  these 
promises  by  carefully  analysing  the  language  in  which 
they  were  conveyed. 

Those  to  whom  this  discourse  was  addressed  were, 

*  St  John,  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 
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Avithout  controversy,  "  the  eleven,"  tliiit  is  all  the  twelve 
apostles  except  the  traitor  Jutlas.  The  primar}^  object 
of  the  Saviour  was  to  comfort  and  strengthen  their 
hearts.  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled."  They  were 
disturbed,  not  only  by  the  mysterious  and  now  ac- 
cumulating indications  of  their  Lord's  speedy  departure 
from  them,  but  also  by  the  discovery  that  one  of  their 
own  number  was  a  traitor  to  his  Lord,  and  by  the 
warning  that  Peter  himself,  the  first  of  the  apostles, 
would  even  during  that  very  night  deny  Christ. 
AVliere  were  they  to  look,  on  whom  could  they  rely  % 
Their  faith  as  to  the  future  was  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion ;  all  the  hopes  which  had  been  gathering  strength 
during  the  last  three  years  seemed  to  be  failing  them. 
Now,  in  order  to  understand  aright  what  Jesus  Christ 
said  to  them  at  such  a  time,  we  must  observe  that 
the  eleven  who  were  with  Jesus  during  these  solemn 
hours  were  in  several  senses  representative  men.  They 
were  ^^the  disciples ;''  in  them  was  represented  the 
whole  body  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  of  all  those  whom 
in  this  discourse  he  describes  as  the  branches  of  the 
true  vine.  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches." 
Again  they  were  not  only  disciples,  but  faithful  dis- 
ciples ;  they  were  those  who  were  "  clean  through  His 
**  word,"  now  that  he,  whom  Jesus  had  indicated  as  the 
unclean  among  them,  had  departed ;  they  were  men 
who  were  in  spirit  not  of  the  world,  and  who  would  by 
tlieii'  spiritual  perceptions  recognise  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
Thus  they  were  representatives  of  all  "  spiritual  men," 
of  all  who  are  Christ's  disciples  indeed,  and  know  and 
love  His  truth.  And  lastly  they  were  the  chosen 
witnesses  of  Jesus  C^hrist,  appointed  by  Him  to  a 
special  office  in  His  Church.  In  them  therefore  were 
also  represented  all  who  should  hereafter  partake  of 
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their  office  and  ministry  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
These  distinctions  being  observed,  the  difficulty  of 
applying  correctly  the  promises  given  to  the  eleven  is 
much  diminished.  For  those  promises  which  concerned 
them  as  disciples,  as  "learners,"  must  concern  all  dis- 
ciples. Such  as  refer  to  their  love  and  faithfulness  to 
Christ,  belong  to  all  those  who  love  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments.  Finally,  such  as  relate  to  their  office, 
as  witnesses  for  Christ,  must  include  all  those  who 
participate  in  the  same  office,  in  such  measure  as  its 
functions  may  be  committed  to  them. 

TJie  discourse,  I  have  observed,  commences  with  the 
primary  view  of  strengthening  the  hearts  and  reviving 
the  hopes  of  the  faithful  few  gathered  round  their 
Lord  during  the  last  hours  of  Plis  earthly  life.  Soon 
His  solemn  and  most  divine  words  begin  to  unfold 
forms  of  truth  new  and  unexpected,  shedding  a  light 
from  heaven,  of  which  before  but  few  broken  rays  had 
dawned  upon  them,  and  revealing  to  them  that  the 
departure  of  their  Lord,  instead  of  being  a  loss,  would 
be  unutterable  gain. 

"  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do,  shall 
"  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he 
"  do,  because  I  go  to  my  Father." 

AVhat  were  these  greater  works  %  Those  works  which 
Jesus  Himself  had  wrought,  as  proofs  that  He  was  in 
the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Him,  the  apostles  had 
already  wrought  in  some  measure  even  whilst  their 
Lord  was  with  them,  and  these  powers  were  to  be 
continued  by  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  other 
works,  which  they  were  to  be  enabled  to  perform 
through  His  going  to  His  Father,  would  be  greater 
works  than  His.  And  yet  certainly  not  greater  in 
degree,  for  no  miracle  wrought  by  the  apostles  ever 
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surpassed,  or  equalled,  that  of  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
grave  after  he  had  been  four  days  dead.  lUit  they 
would  be  works  of  a  higher  order  :  truly  spiritual 
powers,  working  in  human  life  and  the  human  con- 
science mighty  efi'ects,  such  as  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Himself  did  not  produce.  And  yet,  as  He  proceeds 
to  teach  them,  these  works  of  His  disciples  would  still 
be  His  works,  they  would  be  answers  to  their  prayers 
to  the  Father  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  He  Himself 
would  do  them  as  really,  through  their  agency,  as 
when  He  was  on  earth  in  the  flesh.  And  this  is  ex- 
plained further.  If  they  loved  Christ,  let  them  keep 
His  commandments  :  and  then,  as  the  result  of  His 
intercession,  the  Father  would  give  them  another  Com- 
forter, instead  of  Him  whom  they  feared  they  were 
losing,  and  that,  not  to  be  with  them  for  a  few  short 
years,  but  to  abide  with  them  for  ever.  Jesus  Christ 
evidently  does  not  mean  here,  that  if  the  disciples 
loved  and  obeyed  Him  during  the  short  period  before 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  then  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be 
given.  But  the  gift  is  regarded  as  a  continued  and 
perpetual  supply,  the  constant  outflow  from  the  un- 
ceasing intercession  of  Christ,  and  the  response  to  the 
love  and  faithfulness  of  His  disciples :  the  actual 
reception  of  the  Spirit  ever  being  according  to  the 
spiritual  capacities  of  man.  And  by  this  Spirit  His  true 
disciples  would  still  behold  Jesus  Christ,  though  invi- 
sible to  the  world,  and  would  be  partakers  of  His  life, 
and  have  Him  dwelling  in  them.  This  Spirit  therefore 
Christ  calls  another  Comforter,  because  He  would  cheer 
and  strengthen  the  disciples,  as  Jesus  Himself  had 
done,  only  yet  more  eff^ectually ;  and  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  because  these  effects  would  be  produced  through 
His  revelation  of  the  truth.     And  this  truth,  which  He 
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would  reveal,  would  enable  them  to  know,  as  they 
could  not  now  know,  not  only  that  the  Father  is  in 
the  Son,  but  also  that  they  are  in  Christ,  and  He  in 
them. 

Again,  after  speaking  further  of  this  mutual  fellow- 
ship, He  tells  them  that  these  things  He  had  spoken 
while  remaining  with  them,  but  that  the  Comforter, 
whom  the  Father  would  send  in  His  name,  would 
teach  them  all  things,  and  would  bring  to  their  remem- 
brance all  things  which  Jesus  Himself  had  said  to 
them.  There  would  be  therefore  two  parts  of  this 
work  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  of  truth  :  He  would 
enable  them  to  record  and  teach  others  correctly  the 
whole  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  He  would  add 
other  things  of  which  Christ  had  not  spoken. 

Again,  after  the  parable  of  the  vine,  in  which  the 
Church  is  represented  as  a  tree  with  both  fruitful  and 
barren  branches,  and  after  warnings  and  precepts 
springing  out  of  this  truth, — He  proceeds  to  speak 
of  the  hostility  of  the  world  to  Himself  and  to  His 
disciples,  and  in  regard  to  the  inexcusable  sin  of  those 
who  saw  His  works  and  yet  rejected  Him,  He  adds, 
"  But  when  the  Comforter  shall  come,  whom  I  will 
"  send  you  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
"  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  He  shall  testify  of  me. 
"  And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been 
"  with  me  from  the  beginning."  Here  we  must  notice, 
— for  we  shall  find  these  words  exactly  fulfilled  in  the 
future  history  of  the  Church, — that  there  is  a  twofold 
witness  to  Christ ;  first,  the  Spirit  would  bear  witness, 
that  is,  by  miraculous  gifts,  and  other  evidences  of  His 
presence,  as  well  as  by  the  truth  He  would  reveal ; 
secondly,  the  apostles  themselves,  who  had  been  with 
Jesus  from  the  beginning,  and  had  seen  His  mighty 
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works,  and  known  Him  as  the  word  of  life  mani- 
fested in  humanity,  would  also  bear  witness.'"'  There 
is  a  divine  and  supernatural  testimony  given  by  the 
Spirit ;  there  is  also  a  human  testimony,  cleared  of 
all  errors  by  the  Spirit,  yet  still  human,  given  by  the 
apostles. 

But  once  more  the  promise  is  repeated  in  yet  larger 
terms  and  with  more  exact  distinctions.  The  disciples 
were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  because  their  Lord 
was  leaving  them,  Ijut  the  Comforter  would  more  than 
supply  the  want  of  Christ's  bodily  presence.  When 
He  should  come  He  would  demonstrate  truth,  and 
refute  the  errors  of  the  world,  by  incontrovertible  proofs 
(eXey^et  rov  Kocry^ov).  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  to  use 
the  words  of  one  inspired  by  this  Comforter,  it  is  among 
those  who  are  perishing  through  wilful  blindness 
that  it  is  hidden.  The  clearest  evidence  will  not  con- 
vince those  who  refuse  to  be  convinced,  but  their 
incapacity  does  not  invalidate  the  proofs.  And  the 
sphere  of  this  demonstration  of  truth  by  the  Spirit 
would  be  threefold.  First,  as  regards  sin:  it  w^ould 
be  proved  that  the  sin  of  the  world  consists  first  of  all 
in  unbelief.  Of  other  sins  the  world  is  convinced  by 
conscience  and  by  law ;  to  bring  home  to  them,  as  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  special  guilt  of  the  sin  of 
unbelief  is  the  first  office  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Again, 
as  regards  righteousness ;  it  would  be  proved,  that 
there  is  a  righteousness  for  men,  very  difiercnt  from 
tliat  which  they  seek  through  works  of  the  law,  the 
result  of  Christ's  going  to  the  Father,  and  being  there, 
in  the  unseen  world,  our  righteousness  before  God. 
Lastly,  as  regards  judgment.  Judgment  implies  first 
discrimination,   and  then  a  judicial  sentence,  and  it 

*  Cf.  Acts,  XV.  28  :  tbo^t  ry  uyi'o)  nixCuaTi  kuI  ij^'iv ;  and  lleb.  ii.  3,  4. 
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is  exercised  on  actions,  motives,  and  persons.  The 
world  had  a  defective  standard  and  therefore  judgment 
was  perverted.  Conscience  ought  to  give  the  rule,  but 
it  is  obscured  by  concupiscence.  The  Law,  though 
holy,  just,  and  good,  is  insufficient  because  it  is  law. 
The  Spirit  would  convict  the  world  of  false  judgment 
and  would  manifest  the  judgment  of  God.  And  this 
demonstration  as  to  judgment  would  be  founded  on 
the  judgment  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  who  is 
condemned  and  cast  out  by  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.''' 

This  description  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ  points  to  a  class  of  truths,  which 
He  had  Himself  never  taught  His  disciples,  except  by 
passing  and  obscure  intimations.  And  this  was  not 
because  these  truths, — which  are  the  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  as  taught  for  example  by  St  Paul, 
— were  not  present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self, or  because  they  were  of  less  value  to  His  Church 
than  those  which  He  revealed, — for  indeed  they  were 
to  be  the  great  power  in  the  contest  between  the 
Church  and  the  world.  But  His  disciples  were  not 
yet  able  to  bear  such  advanced  knowledge.  They 
had  learnt  from  Him,  by  His  words  and  works,  that 
He  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;  that 
He  was  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Him ;  but 
until  His  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  should 
be  accomplished,  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive  the 
further  revelation  of  these  evangelical  doctrines.  Christ 
therefore  would  teach  them  these  new  and  final  truths 
by  His  Spirit.  "  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  shall 
"  come.  He  shall  guide  you  into  the  whole  truth ;  for 
"  He   shall  not   speak  from    Himself;   but   as   many 

*  John,  xii.  31. 
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**  things  as  He  shall  hear,  He  shall  speak,  and  the 
"  tilings  that  are  cominfj  He  shall  declare  to  you." 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  of  Christ,  we  have 
sufiic'icnt  evidence  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  in- 
cluding the  Apocalypse,  the  complete  and  final  revela- 
tion of  ra  Ipyo^eva..  The  whole  truth  necessary  for  the 
eXey;)(09  of  the  world  was  Ijy  the  Spirit  manifested  to 
them,  and  by  them  preached  to  the  world. 

Eeviewing  then  the  various  promises  as  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  given  in  this  His  last  discourse,  we  find  that 
the  effects  of  this  gift  of  the  Comforter  may  be  thus 
classified. 

1.  "Works  such  as  those  which  Jesus  Himself  wrought 
as  the  evidence  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God. 

2.  Power  given  to  the  disciples  to  fulfil  their  office 
as  eyewitnesses  of  Christ's  life  and  to  record  His  teach- 
ing truly. 

3.  Direction  into  truths  of  a  different  order  from 
those  which  Jesus  had  taught,  necessary  to  convince 
the  world  as  to  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment. 

4.  Revelation  of  future  things. 

5.  Manifestation  to  the  spiritual  vision,  by  means  of 
spiritual  truth,  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

G.  A  participation  of  the  very  life  of  Christ  Himself 
by  a  spiritual  union. 

7.  A  spiritual  power  enabling  the  disci})les  to  do 
works  greater  than  those  of  Christ  Himself,  being  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  world  what  those  were  in  the 
physical  world. 

I  give  these,  not  in  the  natural  order  in  which  they 
arc  presented  in  the  discourse,  but  so  arranged  that  we 
may  better  distinguish  them.  The  question  is  now, 
how  far  these  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  limited  to  the 
disciples  addressed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  far  they 
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belong  to  those  in  every  age  whom  they  represented. 
Generally  we  observe  that  the  Comforter  is  sent  that 
He  may  abide  for  ever,  and  therefore  all  results  of 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  which  are  required 
for  the  fulfilment  of  His  mission,  and  which  are  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  for  a  season  only,  must  be  con- 
tinued in  every  age. 

First  then,  the  lesser  works  of  the  Spirit,  the  mirac- 
ulous gifts,  had  a  special  and  well  -  defined  purpose. 
Jesus  Christ  wrought  miracles  to  manifest  Himself  and 
confirm  His  own  word.  His  apostles  and  first  disciples 
were  endowed  with  these  miraculous  gifts  as  the  evi- 
dence to  the  world  that  their  testimony  was  true.  But 
the  necessity  for  such  external  evidence  gradually 
ceased,  as  the  truths  by  which  the  world  would  be  con- 
vinced unfolded  themselves  under  the  Spirit's  teaching. 
These  truths  were  to  be  demonstrated,  not  by  the  force 
of  authority,  and  therefore  not  by  signs  and  wonders, 
but  by  proofs  addressed  to  the  reason  of  man.  The 
evidence  passed  into  a  higher  sphere  of  man's  being, 
and  the  continuance  of  these  lesser  powers  of  the  Spirit 
became  not  only  superfluous  but  altogether  inexpedient.'"' 

Again  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  enabling  them  to  remember 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  was  in  the  nature  of  things  limited 
to  those  who  heard  that  teaching. 

The  guidance  into  the  whole  truth  would  be  necessary 
until  all  the  truths,  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  con- 
vinced and  the  Church  comforted,  should  be  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ  through  His  Spirit.  And  the  power  of  fore- 
telling future  events  is  also  limited  to  those  things  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  Christ  to  reveal.  Indeed,  as  regards 
both  of  these,  there  is  no  promise  of  a  power  to  solve 
all  questions  that  the  prurient  curiosity  of  man  may 

*  See  Part  III.  Chap.  XIL,  On  Spiritual  Gifts. 
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raise,  either  as  to  the  truths  which  the  Church  teaches, 
or  as  to  tlic  future.  An  infallible  living  judge  or  tri- 
bunal, by  which  all  questions  of  doctrine  may  be  deter- 
mined, is  not  only  not  implied  in  this  promise  of  divine 
guidance,  but  is  expressly  excluded  ;  for  the  Spirit  only 
teaches  that  which  He  Himself  receives  from  Christ. 
The  knowledge  of  trutli,  and  the  knowledge  of  future 
events,  are  in  the  same  category.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  unlimited.  Many  things  "  the  Father  hath 
"  kept  in  His  own  power." 

The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  truth, 
which  is  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  and  which  is  necessary 
for  the  work  of  Christ  and  His  Church  in  the  world,  is, 
like  that  of  the  revelation  of  things  to  come,  a  question 
as  to  a  matter  of  fact.  External  evidence  is  necessary 
to  determine  this,  even  as  the  evidence  of  the  works  of 
Christ  was  required,  to  prove  that  He  was  in  the  Father 
and  the  Father  in  Him.  The  truth  therefore  must  be 
attested  by  supernatural  powers,  such  as  those  which 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  exercised,  and  which  shall  be  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  His  own  revelation.  So  indeed 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  expressly 
teaches,  in  a  passage  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
as  indicating  the  distinction  between  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  and  that  of  the  apostles.  He  reminds  the  He- 
brews, that  the  salvation  which  was  revealed,  "  at  the 
"  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  con- 
"  firmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  Him ;  God  also 
"  bearing  additional  witness  with  them"  {cr wen Lixaprv- 
povuTo<;)  "  by  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  powers,  and 
*'  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  His  will."  On  the 
other  hand,  we  might  also  conclude  that  such  revela- 
tion of  the  truth  would  be  completed  during  that  tran- 
sition period  of  the  Church  which  was  to  be  succeeded, 
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after  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity,  by  the  ma- 
tured development  of  the  Christian  polity.  For  the 
Church  could  not  be  fully  equipped  for  its  conflicts, 
until  the  whole  truth  necessary  for  convincing  the 
world  should  have  been  revealed.  And  yet  it  is  im- 
possible, on  any  fair  interpretation  of  Christ's  words, 
not  to  carry  the  principle  involved  in  them  a  step 
further.  For  although  the  whole  body  of  positive  truth 
be  completely  revealed,  and  though  it  be  transmitted, 
not  by  uncertain  tradition,  but  by  written  records,  and 
though  the  language  of  these  records  be  ever  so  perfect 
an  expression  of  the  truth,  yet,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
it  is  impossible  for  human  language  so  to  express 
spiritual  truths,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  misunder- 
stood. The  promise  therefore  of  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  whole  truth  necessarily  involves,  be- 
cause that  Spirit  is  to  remain  for  ever.  His  divine  aid 
to  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  that  truth 
against  error  and  perversion.  How  and  through  what 
agencies  such  aid  would  be  given,  Jesus  Christ  does  not 
as  yet  declare.  But  undoubtedly  those,  to  whom  the 
office  of  teaching  the  truth  is  committed,  are  entitled 
by  this  promise  to  expect  such  guidance,  in  all  things 
necessary  or  profitable  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  office. 
But  guidance  it  must  be  observed  (oST^yifcret),  which 
implies  a  voluntary  following,  on  man's  part,  of  the 
Spirit's  teaching.  Even  to  those  who  were  the  instru- 
ments for  revealing  the  whole  of  this  truth,  the  Spirit 
was  to  be  an  oST^yo?.  He  was  not  to  declare  such 
truth,  as  He  was  to  show  them  things  to  come  (ra 
ip)(6ixeva  auayyeXel  vfjuv).  For  in  this  respect,  the  truths 
which  the  Spirit  taught  would  differ  from  those  which 
were  revealed  in  and  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  being 
derived  out  of  those  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
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Christ  {lov  Trj<;  ap^^s  tov  ypicnov  \6yov),'"  following 
from  tliem  as  necessary  consequences,  though  not  to  be 
deduced  by  reason  alone,  which  is  obscured  by  the 
errors  of  an  unspiritual  understanding,  but  by  reason 
elevated  into  a  higher  spliere,  purified  and  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  following  His  guidance. 
Neither  in  the  first  revelation  of  this  truth,  nor  in  the 
subsequent  interpretation  of  it,  are  men  passive  me- 
chanical instruments,  but  reasonable  followers  of  the 
Guide  who  represents  the  Reason  of  God,  of  which  hu- 
man reason  is  a  faint  and  feeble  ray.  We  cannot  there- 
fore separate  this  promise  of  the  Spirit's  guidance  from 
that  condition  of  spiritual  receptivity,  and  of  love  and 
obedience  to  His  commandments,  which  Christ  requires 
for  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Spirit.  So  that  whilst 
those,  who  by  their  office  have  authority  to  teach  the 
truth,  have  also  authority  to  interpret  the  revelation  of 
this  truth,  and  the  promise  of  Christ's  Spirit  as  their 
guide,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  their  holding  such  office  can 
no  more  be  accepted  as  in  itself  a  proof  of  their  having 
followed  such  guidance,  than  the  promise  of  this  Spirit 
to  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  for  attaining  that  know- 
ledge which  is  life  eternal,  proves  that  all  disciples 
would  always  be  governed  by  that  Spirit  and  attain 
eternal  life.  "  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  God, 
**  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God." 
We  may  observe  how  these  effects  of  the  Spirit's 
power  gradually  ascend  into  higher  spheres  of  man's 
being,  and  as  they  ascend  cease  to  be  temporary  and 
become  permanent,  the  same  in  all  ages.  They  begin 
in  the  physical  world  and  the  natural  powers  of  man, 
bodily  and  mental  :  then  they  pass  into  that  of  reason, 
and  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  life ;  the  former  dis- 

*  Heb.  vi.  1. 
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a23pearing  and  becoming  useless  as  the  latter  are  more 
fully  developed.  Thus  the  promises  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  sou],  and  of  participation  in 
His  divine  life  are  expressly  for  all  who  love  Him,  who 
in  all  ages  have  these  highest  blessings  in  common 
with  the  eleven  who  listened  to  the  divine  words  of 
Jesus. 

And  the  promise  of  power  to  do  greater  works  than 
those  which  Jesus  Himself  wrought  on  earth  must  be 
also  for  all  ages  of  the  Church  alike.  These  works,  we 
have  seen,  to  be  greater  than  those  of  Christ  Himself, 
must  be  supernatural  effects,  produced  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life  of  man  by  the  agency  of  disciples  of 
Christ.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  words  of  Christ  to 
the  eleven,  that  all  disciples  alike  would  be  empowered 
to  do  such  works :  to  each  would  be  given  grace 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ ;  it  is  a 
promise  to  the  ecclesia  docens,  to  the  Church  as  a 
society  for  teaching  the  truth,  and  the  powers  would 
therefore  belong  specially  to  those  to  whom  ofiS.ce 
should  be  committed  for  the  exercise  of  such  powers. 
That  such  spiritual  powers  are  connected  with  ofi&ce  in 
the  Church  will  be  more  distinctly  proved  when  we 
examine  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  in  order  that  all  these  promises  of  spiritual 
power  may,  so  to  speak,  fall  into  their  proper  place,  we 
must  anticipate  a  truth  which  will  be  hereafter  fully  ex- 
pounded. What  is  it  that  connects  them  all  together, 
and  makes  the  varied  effects  of  the  Spirit's  presence 
only  different  results  of  one  universal  law "?  Is  there 
not  something  arbitrary  and  artificial,  it  may  be  asked, 
in  the  distinctions  which  we  have  drawn,  in  apportion- 
ing certain  powers  to  one  class  of  men,  and  others,  of  a 
very  diflferent  kind,  to  another  class  of  men  ?     Ought 
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we  not,  according  to  any  fair  interpretation  of  these 
words  of  Jesus  Christ,  either  to  regard  the  promises  as 
intended  only  for  the  eleven  to  whom  they  were  spoken, 
or  else  to  admit  that  the  whole  of  them  are  given, 
without  any  of  these  distinctions,  to  all  Christians  with- 
out exception  ?  Have  we  any  right  to  say, — unless  we 
exclude  all  hut  the  eleven,  which,  Avith  the  assurance 
that  the  Spirit  should  abide  with  them  for  ever,  and  with 
the  history  and  teaching  of  the  apostles  before  us,  we 
cannot  do, — this  gift  was  intended  for  the  first  Christians, 
this  also  for  later  ages  ;  this  for  the  pastors  of  the 
Church,  this  for  Christians  generally?  We  have  already 
found,  in  the  acts  and  teaching  of  Christ,  some  clue  to 
the  solution  of  this  question,  but  we  must  look  forward 
a  little  in  order  to  answer  it  completely.  The  funda- 
mental truth  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  that 
human  nature  which  He  shares  with  us  now,  is  en- 
dowed —  as  His  title,  the  Christ,  implies  —  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  without  measure,  and  therefore  with  all 
powers  and  spiritual  gifts  of  which  humanity  is  capable. 
And  the  Vine,  the  Church,  is  as  we  have  seen  not 
merely  derived  from  Christ,  but,  in  a  certain  sense,  it 
is  Christ ;  as  St  Paul  says,  when  expounding  this  truth 
to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  "  as  the  body  is  one,  and 
"  hath  many  members,  so  also  is  Christ."  The  human- 
ity of  which  the  Church  is  composed  is  the  humanity 
of  Christ.  Now  the  effect  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  consummated  in  His  ascension  to  the  right 
hand  of  God,  was  that  the  Spirit,  which  dwells  in  Jesus 
Christ,  He  was  empowered  to  give  to  man.  It  flowed 
from  Him  into  the  whole  body  of  His  Church,  simply 
because  the  humanity  in  it  is  His.  But,  observe, 
flowed  into  it  as  into  a  body ;  not  as  if  every  human 
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person,  of  whom  it  is  composed,  were  himself  a  Christ, 
as  one  might  imagine  that  some  supposed  who  attempt 
to  expound  these  promises  of  the  Spirit ;  but  according 
to  the  order  constituted  in  the  body,  and  the  offices 
and  functions  which  each  is  appointed  to  fulfil,  and,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  beneficial  possession  of  the  spiritual 
gift,  according  to  the  receptivity  and  capacity  of  each. 
It  is  therefore  the  order  of  the  body,  which  is  not 
framed  by  the  human  will  but  by  the  authority  of 
Christ  and  the  wdll  of  His  Spirit,  that  determines  what 
spiritual  gifts  and  powers  such  shall  receive.  The  gifts 
do  really  belong  to  the  whole  body  because  it  is  one, 
and  every  member  has  an  interest  in  that  which  every 
other  receives.  But  they  will  diflTer  widely  in  their  form, 
• — as  much  as  the  physical  sense  of  seeing  difi"ers  from 
the  action  of  the  lungs  or  heart, — because  the  different 
human  persons  incorporated  in  the  Church  have  differ- 
ent functions  to  perform.  The  apostles  and  first  dis- 
ciples had  their  memories  supernaturally  quickened, 
and  were  able  to  work  miracles,  not  because  the  Spirit 
given  to  them  was  different  from  that  which  we  receive, 
but  because  it  was  their  office,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
whole  Church,  to  bear  witness  to  the  things  which  they 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  because  an  external  testimony 
was  necessary  at  first  to  prove  to  the  world  the  truth 
of  their  mission.  The  pastors  and  rulers  of  Christ's 
Church  have  special  spiritual  gifts  for  their  functions, 
not  because  every  Christian  has  not  the  same  Spirit  as 
they  receive,  but  because  they  have  an  office  committed 
to  them  by  Christ  for  the  due  discharge  of  which  such 
gifts  and  powers  are  required.  Thus  the  reality  of  a 
divinely-constituted  order  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  not 
derived  from  the  will  of  man,  is  the  complete  solution. 
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and  (I  may  add)  the  only  possible  solution,  to  the 
question,  How  can  the  promises  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  be  received  by  us,  unreservedly,  as  ai)plicable 
to  all  ages  to  the  end  of  the  world  \ 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  have  indicated  this 
truth.  The  further  development  of  the  Church  itself 
can  alone  expand  it. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    LAST    PRAYER     OF    JESUS    CHRIST. 

The  prayer  wliicli  is  recorded  in  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  St  John's  Gospel,  was  the  closing  act  of  Jesus  Christ's 
ministry.  He  had  completed  the  work  which  His 
Father  gave  Him  to  do,  and  now,  before  going  forth 
to  suffer  and  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  He  conse- 
crates Himself,  and  His  Church  with  Him,  by  an  act  of 
prayer,  by  far  the  most  solemn  recorded  in  the  whole 
Word  of  God.  It  is  not  only  a  prayer,  but  th&  prayer, 
of  the  divine  Redeemer  of  men  to  His  Father  and  our 
Father.  The  simplicity  and  the  power  of  this  prayer 
of  Christ  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  condense  its 
words  without  omitting  some  divine  truth,  or  to  ex- 
pound them  without  in  some  measure  obscuring  their 
transparent  purity. 

Those  for  whom  the  Lord  here  prays  are  primarily 
the  chosen  eleven  then  with  Him.  They  had  been 
given  to  Christ  by  the  Father  out  of  the  world ;  Jesus 
had  manifested  His  Father's  name  to  them,  and  they 
had  kept  His  word.  For  them  He  prays,  that  now  that 
He  is  leaving  the  world  and  going  to  the  Father,  they 
might  still  be  kept  in  the  Father's  name,  and  might  be 
sanctified  in  God's  Word  which  is  truth.  Them  He 
sent  into  the  world,  even  as  the  Father  sent  Him  into 
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the  world.     And  not  for  them  alone  does  He  pray  but 
for  all  who  believe  on  Him  through  their  word. 

That  however  which  is  to  be  chiefly  noticed  in  the 
prayer  is,  that  of  all  the  blessings,  sought  for  those  that 
believe  in  Christ,  the  most  conspicuous  is  their  unity. 
Five  times  is  the  desire  repeated  that  "  they  may  be 
"  one,"  or  as  it  is  finally  expressed,  "  perfected  into  one." 
Nor  can  this  be  satisfied  on  the  principle,  that  there  is 
a  real  vital  unity  among  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  in 
things  fundamental,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  prays  not 
for  an  outward  uniformity,  but  for  oneness  of  spirit. 
This  we  may  w^ell  admit,  and  yet  the  conclusion  from 
these  solemn  and  loving  words  remains  unaltered. 
For  the  unity  which  He  asks  for  His  people  is  such  as 
shall  convince  the  world  of  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ ;  therefore  it  is  not  only  an  inward  and  spiritual 
unity,  not  only  that  of  which  Christians  themselves 
are  conscious,  which  they  can  discern  even  where  there 
is  no  outward  fellowship :  but  it  must  be  unity  visible 
and  apparent  to  the  w^orld.  And  the  fact  to  which 
this  unity  must  testify  is  not,  we  must  observe,  the 
indwelling  of  one  Spirit  in  those  who  believe,  which 
would  be  proved  by  those  who  are  disciples  indeed 
having  the  same  principles,  feelings,  and  afiections  ; 
but  it  is  the  first  truth  of  the  Gospel,  the  elementary 
principle  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  Nor  indeed  do  the 
words  admit  the  sense  of  a  mere  unity  in  fundamental 
truth  or  of  aflfection,  except  on  principles  of  interpre- 
tation which  would  explain  away  the  main  truths  of 
revelation.  The  comparison  of  the  unity,  desired  for 
all  that  believe,  with  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  —  of  which  Christ  elsewhere  says,  "  I  and  my 
"  Father  are  one," — forbids  us  to  understand  the  words 
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"  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are,"  of  any  partial  and 
imperfect  unity.     It  must  be  a  unity,  not  indeed  of 
uniformity,  but  of  perfect  and  absolute  harmony.     It 
must  be  a  unity  in  action,  as  opposed  to  independent 
action ;  for  ''  the  Son  doeth  nothing  of  Himself,  but 
"  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do."     It  must  be  a  unity 
of  subordination,  as  Jesus  Christ  is  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  Father.     And  when  we  consider  these  words,  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  light  of  the  truths  gathered  from 
Christ's  own  acts  and  teaching  as  to  the  organisation  of 
His  Church,  on  the  other  comparing  them  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  apostolic  Church,  no  unprejudiced  mind,  I 
think,  can  doubt  that  the  organic  unity  of  all  believers 
in  Christ  in  one  body,  manifested  in  their  relations  with 
the  world,  is  the  object  of  the  prayer.    This  simple  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words  is  obscured  in  the  minds 
of  many  by  two  causes.     First,  because  they  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  immense  value,  —  as  it  is 
estimated    by  Christ  Himself,  —  of  the  fundamental 
faith  of  the  Church,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  which  is  the  seed  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  and 
to  which  the  unity  of  Christians  testifies.    And  further, 
because  they  do  not  realise,  that  those  who  are  in- 
cluded in  this  prayer,  and  whose  unity  is  desired,  are 
not  some  matured  saints,  "  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
"  all  good  works,"  but  men  who  are  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion (ot  o-oj^djaevot),  branches  of  the  true  Vine,  whose 
rudimentary  belief  however  may  either   bring   forth 
fruit,  or  be  unfruitful,  according  as  they  abide  in  the 
word  of  Christ  or  not.      "VVe  must  not  overlay  the 
divine  simplicity  of  Jesus  Christ's  words  by  theories  as 
to  God's  predestination,  which  however  profitable  a 
truth  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  taught,  has  no 
place  here.     Among  the  chosen  Twelve,  the  representa- 
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tive  men  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion. "  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve  and  one  of  you 
"  is  a  devil  ? " 

The  truth  tlien  which  we  gather  from  this  divine 
prayer,  and  which  is  of  the  very  deepest  import  in  our 
inquiries  as  to  the  Church,  is  this ;  that  there  is  a  vital 
and  inseparable  connection  between  the  organic  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  its  testimony  before  the  world  to 
the  verities  of  the  faith,  comprehended,  as  they  are,  in 
the  radical  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  the  Son 
of  God.  To  this  the  Church  can  only  give  effectual 
testimony  by  the  manifestation  before  the  world  of  the 
absolute  and  perfect  unity  of  those  who  believe  in 
Christ.  Whatever  eitlier  interrupts  the  fellowship  of 
Christians  in  one  body,  or  obscures  the  truth  of  their 
unity,  is  so  much  loss  of  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ's 
unity  with  the  Father,  so  much  failure  in  the  first 
object  for  which  the  Church  is  instituted.  The  remedy 
against  divisions  among  Christians  is  an  intense  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  to  man  of  a  belief  in  the  one  truth 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  ficsli. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE   KINGDOM   OF   HEAVEN  AND   THE   KINGDOMS 
OF  THIS  WORLD. 

When  Jesus  was  brought,  on  an  accusation  from  the 
Jews,  before  the  representative  of  the  imperial  majesty 
of  Kome,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  for  the  first  time  confronted  each  other. 
The  charge  against  Him, — brought  by  those  who  would 
gladly  have  welcomed  Him  as  King  had  His  kingdom 
been  suited  to  their  worldly  hearts, — was  that  they  had 
found  Him  guilty  of  stirring  up  rebellion,  and  forbid- 
ding men  to  give  tribute  to  Csesar,  saying  that  He 
Himself  was  Christ  a  King  :  they  added  that  He  was  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace,  going  about  the  whole 
country  teaching  and  exciting  the  minds  of  the  people. 
On  this  charge,  although  Pilate  was  convinced  that 
much  of  the  accusation  was  false,  and  evidently  re- 
garded the  accused  as  a  harmless  enthusiast,  yet  be- 
cause Jesus  did  declare  Himself  to  be  a  King,  the 
Roman  governor  found  himself  constrained  to  condemn 
Him  to  be  crucified,  and  on  the  cross  the  charge  under 
which  He  was  condemned  to  die  was  published  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  the 
"  King  of  the  Jews." 

And  certainly  there  was  sufficient  to  excite  alarm 
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and  suspicion  in  Roman  authorities,  wlien  any  one 
claimed  to  be  king  of  the  Jews.  Was  it  not  foretold 
by  the  prophets  of  the  nation,  that  there  should  be  a 
king  of  the  old  royal  race  of  David,  the  Messiah  or 
Christ  (the  very  title  claimed  by  Jesus),  whose  kingdom 
should  overthrow  and  break  to  pieces  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  ?  Had  not  Jesus  Himself,  but  a  few  days 
before,  entered  Jerusalem  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitudes,  who  hailed  Him  as  the  Son  of  David 
and  their  King  \ 

Indeed  must  not  we  also  ask,  how  could  the  kingdom 
of  David  be  really  continued  and  perfected  in  Jesus 
Christ,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  declared  from 
heaven  at  the  time  of  the  Annunciation,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  authority  of  the  powers  of  this  world  \ 
This  is  a  question  which  not  Roman  governors  only, 
but  men  of  all  ages  need  to  understand,  if  they  would 
not  participate  in  the  guilt  of  crucifying  Christ,  who 
was  sentenced  to  death  for  no  other  cause  but  that  He 
made  Himself  a  King. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  Roman  governor 
would  have  hesitated  at  all  in  condemning  Jesus, 
however  malicious  and  false  His  accusers  might  have 
been,  had  not  Pilate's  conversation  with  our  Lord  on 
the  subject  of  His  kingly  claims  touched  his  conscience, 
and  made  him  feel  that  there  mif^ht  be  a  kincfdom  of  a 
different  order  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  with 
which  he  as  a  civil  ruler  had  no  right  to  interfere  : 
and  what  if  this  mysterious  man  before  him  were  in- 
deed the  King,  as  He  claimed  to  be  1  Pilate  was 
anxious  to  know  why  it  was  that  Jesus  had  been 
delivered  to  him,  the  foreign  governor,  by  the  Jews 
and  their  high  priests,  His  own  nation.  What  had 
He  dune  to  ullcnd  them  %     The  answer  of  Jesus  ex- 
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plains,  in  reply  to  Pilate's  question,  the  hostility  of  the 
Jews  against  Him,  and  their  unwillingness  to  receive 
Him  as  their  King,  but  it  reaches  much  beyond  this. 
"  My  kingdom,"  He  answers,  "  is  not  of  this  world  :  if 
"  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  my  servants  would 
"  have  fouoht,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
*'  Jews ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  thence." 
And  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Then  art  Thou  a 
"  King  ? "  the  answer  was,  "  Thou  sayest  truly,  that  I 
"  am  a  King.  For  this  cause  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
"  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  might  witness  to  the 
"  truth.  Every  one  who  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
"  voice."  "  What  is  truth  1 "  the  Roman  asks  in  that 
spirit  of  despairing  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
indifference  to  any  but  earthly  interests  on  the  other, 
which  is  in  all  ages  the  distinguishing  spirit  of  the 
world ;  and  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  but  convinced  that 
the  empire  of  Caesar  had  nothing  to  fear  from  such 
pretensions  as  these,  he  goes  out  to  the  Jews  and  says, 
"I  for  my  part  find  no  ground  for  condemnation  in 
"  him." 

The  words  of  Jesus,  which  produced  such  an  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  Roman  governor,  contain  the 
elementary  principles  of  all  relations  between  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
deserve  our  most  careful  study  if  we  would  ascertain 
those  principles.  First  of  all,  we  observe  here  generally 
that  the  language  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  perfect  accor- 
dance with  the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn  from 
His  acts  and  teaching,  as  to  there  being  already 
a  kingdom  of  Christ  actually  constituted  on  earth. 
Though  not  of  the  world  it  is  in  the  world ;  the  King 
has  not  only  His  subjects,  all  who  hear  His  voice,  but 
also  His  subordinate  officers  {vTnjpeTat)  under  Himself, 
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whom  He  appoints  to  fulfil  the  special  work  of  the 
kingdom,  for  which  He  Himself  came  into  the  world, 
— namely,  to  give  testimony  to  the  trutli. 

But  what  is  the  proof  that  it  is  not  of  the  world, 
Avorldly  in  its  source  of  power  and  in  its  character? 
Had  it  been,  these  servants  of  Christ  who  were  in  con- 
tinual attendance  on  Him,  as  officers  of  state  on  an 
earthly  monarch,  would  not  have  allowed  their  King  to 
be  taken  from  them  by  His  enemies  without  a  struggle. 
Such  a  surrender  would  have  been  fatal  to  any  do- 
minion depending  on  earthly  resources,  or  originating 
in  man.  But  to  perceive  the  full  force  of  this  we  must 
revert  to  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ's  seizure  by  His 
enemies.  AVhen  the  officers  of  the  Jewish  authorities 
with  the  Koman  soldiers  came  to  take  Jesus,  the  sword 
was  drawn  by  the  chief  of  the  apostles  to  defend  his 
Lord,  but  the  wound  inflicted  was  at  once  healed,  and 
the  disciple  is  commanded  to  sheathe  his  sword,  and 
reminded  that,  if  Christ  needed  protection,  He  could 
pray  to  His  Father,  and  He  would  send  to  His  aid 
more  than  twelve  le^jions  of  ano-els.  He  is  also  told 
that  all  that  take  the  sword  must  perish  by  the  sword. 
And  yet,  be  it  remembered,  on  that  very  evening,  Jesus 
had  told  His  apostles  that,  now  that  the  things  con- 
cerning Him  were  to  be  accomplished,  the  command, 
which  He  gave  them  at  first,  to  depend  entii'cly  on 
supernatural  aid  and  protection,  was  to  be  changed, 
and  every  one  was  to  take  his  purse  and  wallet  with 
him,  and  even  to  sell  his  cloak,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  procure  a  sword.  And  when  two  swords  were  pro- 
duced in  the  company, — for  in  those  days  it  was  com- 
mon to  carry  arms,  as  in  England  till  modern  times, — 
He  said,  It  is  sufficient.  That  Simon  Peter  concluded 
from  this  conversation   that  arms  might  be  used   to 
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defend  his  Master,  we  can  hardly  doubt.     What  dis- 
tinction ought  to  be  drawn  here  % 

That  the  same  principle  which  forbade  the  sword  to 
be  drawn  to  defend  Jesus  Christ  from  the  Jews,  also 
forbids  it  to  be  drawn  either  to  extend  or  to  protect 
His  kingdom,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  for  this  would 
equally  mark  it  as  of  the  world  and  not  of  heaven.  In- 
deed the  first  reason  given  for  sheathing  the  sword,  is 
general,  "  They  that  take  the  sword  will  perish  by  the 
"  sword."  They  trust  their  cause  to  that  which  recoils 
upon  themselves.  To  understand  however  the  direc- 
tion to  arm  themselves,  as  other  men  did,  we  must 
look  a  little  further  into  the  matter.  Undoubtedly 
every  man  has  naturally  the  right  of  protecting  him- 
self and  his  property  and  those  that  belong  to  him 
from  external  violence,  and  to  use,  if  necessary,  the 
sword  at  all  events  in  self-defence.  This  natural  right 
of  man  is  represented  in  the  right  of  the  State, — as 
acting  for  the  whole  community, — to  use  the  sword 
both  in  defence  of  the  persons  and  property  of  indi- 
viduals, and  also  to  protect  its  own  interests,  that  is, 
those  of  the  whole  society.  In  proportion  as  civil 
government  is  efficient,  and  fulfils  its  proper  functions, 
each  individual  ceases  to  require  the  sw^ord  for  his  own 
protection,  and  in  well-governed  countries  his  right  to 
use  it  is  entirely  merged  in  that  of  the  State  :  but  still, 
wherever  the  State  is  unable  to  protect, — for  instance 
against  banditti,  which  in  Judea  made  it  usual  for 
travellers  to  carry  arms, — the  original  right  still  re- 
mains. We  see  therefore  that  the  direction  which  Jesus 
Christ  gave  to  His  disciples,  that  a  man  should  even 
sell  his  cloak  in  order  to  procure  a  sword,  means  that 
he  should  avail  himself  of  all  such  means  for  self-pro- 
tection  as   were  legitimate,  in   other   words   he   lost 
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none  of  his  rights  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  by  being  a 
member  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  and  indeed  he  ought, 
even  at  personal  inconvenience  and  discomfort,  to 
assert  and  maintain  these  rights.  But  so  far  as  in- 
dividual rights  are  represented  in  the  State  and  limited 
by  its  action,  so  far  must  it  be  with  disciples  as  with 
other  men.  The  disciple  docs  not  acquire  any  addition 
to  his  rights  by  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
when  the  disciples  showed  Him  the  swords  they  had, 
He  said,  It  is  sufficient.  And  therefore,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  kingdom  have  those  rights  of  man 
which  are  embodied  and  expressed  in  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  with  all  the  necessary  limitations  of  per- 
sonal rights  by  those  of  the  State, — it  follows  also  that 
their  duties  as  citizens,  members  of  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  are  not  altered  by  their  belonging  to 
Christ's  kingdom.  They  require  from  society,  that  is 
the  State,  the  same  protection  as  other  men,  and  there- 
fore owe  the  same  duties  to  the  State  as  other  men. 

AVe  find  therefore,  on  examining  those  instructions 
of  Christ  to  His  disciples,  that  the  self-same  principle 
is  involved  in  them  as  in  His  words  to  Pilate.  His 
kingdom  is  not  one  of  this  world  ;  it  does  not  assert  its 
rights  by  the  sword ;  it  is  no  substitute  for  civil  govern- 
ment which  has  the  sword  ;  it  is  constituted  and  organ- 
ised on  earth  for  other  purposes  altogether  than  those 
which  civil  rulers  are  ordained  to  fulfil. 

This  view  of  the  civil  governor  as  the  ordained 
guardian  and  representative  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  with  whose  functions  and  powers  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  no  way  interferes,  is  further  illustrated  by  a 
passage  in  our  Lord's  history  which  occurred  only  a 
few  days  before  He  was  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  Roman  governor.     A  part  of  the  charge  of  the 
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Jews  against  Jesus  was,  that  He  forbade  men  to  pay- 
tribute  to  Csesar,  which  was  not  only  untrue  but  known 
by  them  to  be  false.  In  order  to  entrap  Him  in  His 
words,  and  obtain  some  ground  of  accusation  against 
Him,  either  to  the  people  or  to  the  civil  governor,  the 
two  extreme  Jewish  parties,  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducean  Herodians,  had  combined  in  sending  some 
men  feigning  conscientious  scruples,  which  they  wished 
Him  to  resolve,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute 
to  a  heathen  and  foreign  power.  "  Is  it  lawful  to  pay 
"  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  \ "  The  answer  not  only 
silenced  these  hypocritical  inquirers,  but  affirms  the 
principle  which  is  the  complete  solution  of  the  question. 
The  head  of  the  emperor  with  his  titles  on  the  coin 
proved  conclusively,  that,  in  that  sphere  which  money 
represents,  the  sphere  of  all  temporal  rights  and  pos- 
sessions, Caesar  was  supreme.  The  civil  ruler  being 
the  authorised  guardian  of  earthly  rights,  the  tribute, 
which  is  required  by  civil  governments  to  enable  them 
to  fulfil  their  functions,  is  therefore  due  from  all,  nor 
can  any  standing  in  the  kingdom  of  God  alter  this. 
Thus  St  Paul  says  of  the  civil  ruler,  "  He  is  the 
"  minister  (StctAcovo?)  of  God  to  thee  for  thy  good." 
"  For  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also ;  for  they  are 
*'  ministers  (keiTovpyoC)  of  God,  attending  continually 
"  upon  this  very  duty,"  that  is  of  fulfilling  the  func- 
tions God  has  assigned  them,  for  which  tribute  is 
required.  This  then  being  the  proper  sphere  of  civil 
government,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  cannot  interfere 
with  it.  Jesus  had  indeed  disclaimed  for  himself, — 
and  therefore  for  His  kingdom, — any  direct  authority  in 
this  sphere.  "  Who  made  me,"  He  replied  when  asked 
to  interfere  in  such  matters,  "  a  judge  and  a  divider 
"  over  you  V    The  absolute  supremacy  of  the  State  and 
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its  laws  in  this  splicre  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Him, 
*'  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  And 
this  sphere  comprehends  all  the  earthly  life  of  man ; 
so  large  is  it  that  to  some  it  seems  to  embrace  all  that 
man  is ;  as  it  would,  were  man  only  a  reasonable  being 
with  earthly  relations,  and  not  also  a  spiritual  being 
with  relations  to  a  heavenly  and  eternal  w^orld. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  differently  Jesus 
Christ  treated  a  cognate  question  that  came  before  Him, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  His  ministry;  the  question  I 
mean,  not  of  a  tax  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the 
civil  power,  but  of  a  religious  jiayment  not  enforced  by 
that  authority  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  double  cbrachma 
was  a  current  equivalent  for  the  half-shekel,  which  was 
required  by  the  Mosaical  law  to  be  paid  for  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  payment  of  this  capitation 
tax  was  enforced  by  the  kings  of  Israel"  for  the  use  of 
the  Temple.  In  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  it  was 
paid  by  the  Jews  throughout  the  w^orld  annually  for 
the  same  purpose,  until  Vespasian  commanded  that  it 
should  be  paid  for  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  But,  in  our 
Lord's  time,  the  obligation  to  pay  the  didrachm  was  of 
a  totally  different  kind  from  the  duty  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  civil  power.  It  Avas  no  less  real,  but  it  rested  on 
different  grounds  altogether.  Christ  claimed  immunity 
from  it,  not  because  He  denied  the  obligation,  but  be- 
cause, as  Peter  had  lately  confessed.  He  was  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  heir  of  the  throne  is  exempt  from  claims 
which  are  imposed  upon  others.  He  took  the  occasion 
to  remind  Peter  that  His  Sonship  was  no  mere  figure 
of  speech.  But  not  to  give  just  cause  of  offence  to 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  Christ's  Sonship,  and  who 
therefore  would  suppose  that  He  considered  no  such 

*  2  Kings,  xii.  4 ;  2  Cliron.  xxiv,  G-D. 
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obligation  to  exist,  provision  is  mcade  for  the  payment 
of  the  clidrachm  both  for  Peter  and  for  Jesus  Himself. 
And  we  must  conclude  from  this,  that,  although  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  functions  of  earthly  government  in  regard  to 
earthly  things,  yet  so  far  as  these  may  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  His  kingdom  on  earth,  there  is  an  obli- 
gation, not  of  the  same  nature,  yet  equally  real,  with  that 
which  requires  Christians  to  pay  tribute  to  the  civil  power. 
To  this  St  Paul  refers,  when  he  says  that  as  the  priests 
under  the  law  were  supported  by  the  Temple  and  the 
offerings,  even  so  "  the  Lord  also  hath  ordained  that 
"  they  that  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel."'"* 
What  then  are  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  which,  in  regard  to  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  is  no  im'peTiimi  in  imjperio,  because  it  has 
a  totally  different  sphere  ?  To  this  Jesus  Christ,  in  His 
words  to  the  Eoman  governor,  has  given  a  most  com- 
plete reply.  He  was  born  and  came  into  the  world, 
entering  into  all  worldly  relations  as  King,  in  order  that 
He  might  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  The  purpose  of 
His  government,  therefore,  in  its  present  form,  is 
to  be  a  witness  to  the  truth.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  man,  the  truth  comes  forth  into  the 
world,  not  as  a  philosophy  or  mere  doctrine,  not  only 
as  a  prophetic  word,  but  as  a  kingdom  incorporated  in 
its  king.  This  kingdom  receives  not  its  power  from 
any  earthly  source,  or  for  worldly  purposes ;  it  is  not 
derived  from  the  natural  rights  of  man,  or  ordained  to 
be  the  guardian  of  such  rights.  Its  authority  comes 
direct  from  heaven.  It  is  ordained  to  reveal  spiritual 
truth,  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  can  only  be  known  by  faith.     The  King 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14.    See  Part  III.  Chap  XVI. 
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Himself  is  the  AVord  of  Life,  and  contains  in  Himself 
all  the  truth  of  God.  He  has  Himself  borne  witness 
to  this  truth  during  His  earthly  ministr}^  and  has 
already  constituted  and  organised  His  kingdom,  and 
before  He  leaves  this  earth  will  commission  His  vTny- 
perat,  and  direct  them  how  to  administer  the  kingdom, 
and  fulfil  its  purposes  and  functions.  He  has  promised 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  complete  His  own  teaching  of  the 
truth,  and  to  reveal  all  that  may  be  required,  in  order 
to  assert  and  establish  it.  They  need  not  the  sword 
to  propagate  the  truth,  its  use  could  only  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom.  Every  one  who  is  of  the 
truth  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  truth. 

In  this  sphere  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  no 
authority.  Indeed  that  civil  governments  have  no 
rifi^ht  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  conscience  of  man, 
is  a  principle  too  firmly  established  in  modern  thought 
to  require  exposition  here.  It  is  a  fundamental  law 
in  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration,  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  discussion,  and  of  the  limits  of  the  autho- 
rity of  society  over  the  individual.  But  the  other 
principle,  that  there  is  a  real  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  life,  is  one 
with  which  we  are  much  less  familiar.  The  world  in- 
deed once  for  all  denied  this  truth,  by  crucifying  the 
King  who  claimed  this  sphere  as  His  own  by  a  real 
divine  right,  and  the  world  still  continues  the  denial 
in  various  ways,  and  thus  participates  in  the  guilt  of 
the  crucifixion. 

The  principles  which  we  have  examined,  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  to  civil  govern- 
ments, are  so  comprehensive  and  pregnant,  that  I  must 
not  conclude  this  chapter  without  applying  them  to  the 
solution  of  a  question,  which  we  may  be  well  assured 
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tliat  He,  who  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  knew, 
when  He  propounded  them,  would  hereafter  arise.  It 
is  argued  by  some,  that  although  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  principles  in  regard  to  civil  government  may 
be  trusted  when  it  is  heathen,  yet  when  a  nation  be- 
comes Christian,  the  conditions  of  the  question  are 
wholly  altered,  and  that  which  before  was  a  kingdom 
of  this  world  becomes  a  constituent  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  But  such  an  argument  displays  great 
confusion  of  thought,  and  an  incapacity  to  grasp  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  Christ's  kingdom  and 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  as  marked  out  by  His  own 
words.  The  sphere  of  civil  government  is  not  altered 
because  those  who  exercise  it  know  the  truth,  and  hear 
the  voice  of  Christ.  Such  knowledge  is  profitable  in- 
deed, not  to  themselves  only,  but  to  the  whole  State ; 
because  the  truth  of  Christ  condemns  the  injustice  and 
self-seeking  which  pervert  power  to  ends  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  it  enlightens  the  conscience 
of  the  State  and  its  rulers  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
proper  functions.  But  it  cannot  confer  on  the  civil 
government,  which  rules  by  law  and  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice, the  office  of  witnessing  to  the  truth,  or  make  it 
the  guardian  and  representative  of  the  spiritual  rights 
of  men.  Nowadays,  few  of  those,  who  claim  such 
functions  for  the  civil  ruler,  would  carry  the  false  claim 
to  its  logical  and  only  legitimate  conclusion ;  but  if 
such  were  the  office  of  the  State,  its  right  to  use  the 
sword  in  order  to  punish  ofi'ences  against  the  truth 
could  not  be  denied. 

But  whilst  the  sphere  of  civil  government  is  not  in 
the  least  altered  by  its  becoming  Christian,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  its  relations  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  are  not  considerably  affected  by  the  change.     It 
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is  no  longer  an  enemy  but  a  friend  and  ally.     It  no 
longer  crucifies  Christ  because  he  is  a  King,  or  barely 
tolerates  His  kingdom,  but  it  recognises  the  righteous- 
ness and  peace  of  that  kingdom  as  bringing  innumer- 
able blessings  to  man  even  in  this  life.     The  evil  pas- 
sions of  men,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  State  to  re- 
strain, by  law  and  the  sword,  from  injuring  others,  it 
perceives  to  be  far  more  effectually  subdued  by  the  in- 
strumentalities of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     It  does  not 
therefore  depart  from  its  own  proper  sphere,  but  on  the 
contrary  fulfils  its  functions  aright,  when  it  renders 
such  aid  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  is  consistent  with 
the  functions  and  action  of  the  Church  itself,  in  order 
to   further   the   purposes   for  which  the   kingdom  of 
heaven  is  instituted.     And  in  giving   such  aid  from 
earthly  things  for  the   purposes  of  the   kingdom   of 
heaven,  it  must  be  the  judge  how  best  such  purposes 
may  be  fulfilled,  because  God  has  given  to  the  State 
the  supreme  authority  in  regard  to  earthly  things,  and 
it  cannot  surrender  its  trust  into  the  hands  of  others. 

One  other  point  may  be  noticed  here  as  indicating 
the  serious  injuries  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  which 
arise  from  confounding  the  functions  of  civil  govern- 
ments with  those  of  Christ's  kingdom.  All  civil  govern- 
ment must  be  administered  by  law ;  it  is  and  ought  to 
be  the  expression  of  law  ;  notwithstanding  the  inherent 
imperfection  of  law,  all  action  for  the  protection  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  men  is  only  beneficial  in  pro- 
portion as  law  is  its  basis  and  rule.  But  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  is  based  on  a  higher 
principle  than  that  of  law  ;  and  therefore  the  result  of 
confounding  its  administration  with  that  which  is  regu- 
lated only  by  law,  and  which  cannot  rise  above  law, 
will  be  either  to  make  the  exercise  of  civil  power  arbi- 
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trary,  or  to  subject  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  to  a  rule  which  is  inapplicable.  Thus  we  see, 
that  the  more  perfect  civil  government  is,  the  less  cap- 
able it  becomes  for  the  administration  of  the  kinojdom 
of  Christ.  And  this  explains  Avhy  the  interference  of 
the  State  in  matters  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
was,  I  will  not  say  less  injurious,  but  more  tolerable, 
when  civil  government  was  directed  by  the  personal 
conscience  of  the  sovereign,  than  now  when  it  is  deter- 
mined, as  it  ought  to  be,  by  law  alone.  For  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  expresses  the  supremacy  of  conscience ; 
a  kingdom  of  this  world,  in  its  highest  form,  the  su- 
premacy of  law.  Each  is  therefore  disqualified  for 
performing  the  duties  or  functions  of  the  other. 
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CHAPTER     XV. 

THE    FORTY    DAYS. 

The  words  of  Jesus  Christ  during  the  forty  days  that 
intervened  between  His  resurrection  and  His  ascension, 
were  distinguished  from  all  that  preceded  by  some  not- 
able features.  Fii'st,  they  are  addressed  only  to  His 
disciples.  "  He  manifested  Himself  not  to  all  the 
"  people,  but  to  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  who 
"  did  ent  and  drink  with  Him  after  He  rose  from  the 
"  dead." '"  These  witnesses  were,  primarily  and  most 
frequently  but  not  exclusively,  the  apostles.  Again, 
His  teaching  (if  indeed  we  may  call  it  teaching),  when 
He  appeared  from  time  to  time  to  the  honoured  few,  is 
described  as  "  giving  commandments  to  the  apostles 
**  whom  He  had  chosen,"  and  more  specially  as  "  speak- 
"  ing  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God."t 
That  this  latter  expression  has  here  some  more  definite 
meaning  than  that  of  expounding  s})iritual  truth,  we 
must  conclude  from  the  accounts  of  Christ's  intercourse 
with  His  disciples  during  this  period ;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  observing,  that  it  was  such  as  to  suggest  the 
question,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again 
*'  the  kingdom  to  Israel  T'  To  which  the  reply  given  was, 
"  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which 
"  the  Father  hath  kept  in  His  own  power;  but  ye  shall 
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"  receive  strength  "  (Swajatv  not  l^ovalcw  wliicli  they 
had  already  received)  "  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
"  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me." 
That  which  concerned  them  to  know  was,  that  they 
would  be  empowered  to  fulfil  their  present  office  in  the 
kingdom,  that  of  witnessing  to  Christ,  and  of  this  king- 
dom of  testimony  for  the  truth  He  spake  to  them.  Not 
that  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ,  during  this 
interval,  gave  to  His  apostles  positive  instructions  and 
rules  as  to  the  order  of  His  kingdom,  which  they  should 
follow  in  the  organisation  of  His  Church.  Of  this  there 
is  no  trace  in  the  history,  and  it  would  have  been  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  His  previous  reve- 
lation of  the  kingdom :  such  a  supposition  represents 
the  risen  Saviour,  who  had  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth,  the  Lord  of  life,  as  a  second  Moses.  But  we  may 
gather  with  certainty  that  the  principles,  out  of  which 
the  new  kingdom  was  to  be  evolved  through  the  quick- 
ening power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  were  now  afiirmed 
more  distinctly  and  completely  than  at  any  former  time. 
The  work  of  redemption  having  been  consummated  in 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  king- 
dom of  His  testimony  begins  in  power. 

/. — Mission  and  Spiritual  Powers  of  the  Church. 

Passing  over  the  appearances  of  J  esus  to  several  of 
the  disciples  separately,  within  a  few  hours  of  His  re- 
surrection, let  us  examine  the  account  of  His  first  mani- 
festation of  Himself  to  the  assembled  disciples  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  as  recorded  by  St  Luke  and  St 
John.  The  latter  of  these  states,  that  the  doors  being 
closed,  where  "  the  disciples  "  were  assembled,  for  fear  of 
the  Jews,  Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them, 
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and  saitli,  Peace  be  to  you.  But  who  wore  "  the  dis- 
"  ciples'"?  Undoubtedly  St  John  often  means  the 
Twelve,  the  disciples  who  were  in  continual  attendance 
on  their  Lord,  Avhen  he  uses  this  phrase.  But  at  other 
times  he  means  by  it  the  whole  body  of  the  disciples. 
For  example  he  says,''^  that  after  the  discourse  on  eating 
His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  many  of  "  His  dis- 
*'  ciples  "  turned  back  and  left  Him,  and  He  then  asked 
the  Tivelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away  1  And  thus  in  the  pas- 
sage we  are  examining  St  John  says  that  Thomas  one 
of  the  Twelve  was  not  present.  These  indeed  are  the 
only  passages  in  which  the  evangelist  speaks  of  "  the 
"  Twelve,"  and  in  both  evidently  as  distinguished  from 
the  *'  disciples "  w^hom  he  has  before  mentioned.  So 
that  from  St  John's  language  alone  we  should  infer,  that 
the  disciples  assembled  on  this  memorable  occasion 
were  not  the  apostles  only,  but  the  larger  body,  described 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  as  meetingtogether  at  Jeru- 
salem some  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  number  of  w^hom 
altogether  was  about  an  hundred  and  twenty.  And  that 
this  inference  is  correct,  we  gather  from  the  Gospel  of  St 
Luke,  who  records,  that  Jesus  had  shown  Himself  that 
day  to  two  disciples,  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  a  village 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem  ;  and  on  their 
return  to  the  city,  they  went  to  report  the  glad  tidings 
to  the  rest,  and  found  "the  eleven  gathered  together,  and 
"  those  with  them," — all  wdio  were  united  with  them  by  a 
common  faith  in  Christ.  And  while  they  were  telling 
their  brethren  how  the  Lord  was  made  known  to  them 
in  the  breaking  of  bread,  even  as  they  were  speaking, 
Jesus  Himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said, 
Peace  be  to  you.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  those  to  whom  Jesus  then  show^ed 
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Himself,  and  to  whom  He  spoke,  were  not  the  apostles 
only,  but  all  who  continued  in  the  apostles'  fellowship 
during  these  days  of  trial, — that  is,  that  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth  was  then  represented,  and 
that  the  risen  Son  of  Man,  having  accomplished  the 
redemption  of  man,  now  manifested  in  the  midst  of  His 
Church  on  earth  that  Presence  of  which  He  had  said, 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
"  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

And  first,  as  they  were  alarmed  at  this  supernatural 
Presence,  thinking  it  was  a  spirit  (as  when  He  once 
came  to  their  relief  on  the  sea  of  Galilee),  He  con- 
vinces them,  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  of  the 
reality  of  His  risen  body,  and  turns  their  fears  into  calm 
and  joyful  faith.  Then  a  second  time  He  says  "  Peace 
"  be  to  you,"  adding  now;  "As  the  Father  hath  sent 
"  me,  even  so  send  I  you."  And  when  He  had  said 
this,  He  breathed  on  them  and  added  "  Receive  the 
"  Holy  Ghost.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
"  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  ye  retain, 
"  they  are  retained."  There  are  two  actions  here,  first, 
the  mission,  and  then  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  a 
significant  act,  with  the  power  of  remitting  and  retain- 
ing the  sins  of  men.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  they  were  addressed  to  difierent  persons ;  and  to 
assume  that  any  of  these  words  were  intended  only  for 
the  apostles,  is  to  substitute  a  theory  of  our  own  for 
the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture. 

First  then  as  regards  the  mission  now  given  to  the 
Church  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. "'  It  must  be  noticed 
that  the  word  here  used  (Tre/xTrw)  differs  from  that  which 
is  invariably  used  of  the  mission  of  the  apostles  (aTrocr- 
TcXXo)).     The  latter  is  better  suited  to  express  a  mis- 
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sion  with  a  formal  defined  charge,  and  personal  respon- 
sibilities in  its  fulfilment ;  the  former  has  a  more  gene- 
ral and  indefinite  sense,  though  of  course  the  context 
may  determine  that  the  person  sent  had  a  special  office 
committed  to  him.  But  it  does  not  describe,  and  is 
never  employed  to  represent,  the  mission  of  apostles. 
Nor  can  the  use  of  the  other  word  (a,77-ecrTaX/ce)  in  the 
first  clause,  be  urged  against  this  distinction.  The 
meaning  undoubtedly  is,  that  those  addressed  were  as 
surely  sent  by  Christ,  as  He  was  sent  of  the  Father. 
The  mission  of  the  apostles  more  nearly  resembled  that 
of  Christ  Himself,  in  being  to  a  definite  and  formal 
office ;  it  was  not  a  mission  only,  but  a  commission. 
But  neither  the  apostles,  nor  the  Church,  are  sent  in 
the  same  sense  as  Jesus  Christ  was  sent.  The  simi- 
larity between  the  mission  of  the  Church  and  that  of 
Jesus  Himself  is  expounded  in  His  subsequent  act 
and  words.  But  generally  it  implies,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Church  in  the  world,  and  all  its  func- 
tions and  ministries,  have  as  really  the  authority  of 
Christ,  as  He  Himself  had  the  authority  of  the  Father 
in  His  own  work.  The  Church  is  ordained  to  repre- 
sent Jesus  Christ  in  the  world,  and  to  fulfil  a  work 
of  the  same  nature  as  His  own.  In  this  work  every 
disciple,  according  to  his  several  office  and  appointed 
sphere,  either  of  action  or  of  suffering,  has  his  own 
part;  and  whether  he  is  called  to  prophesy  or  to 
minister,  to  teach  or  to  exhort,  to  give,  to  rule,  or  to 
show  mercy,  he  is  but  a  member  of  the  one  body  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  a  further  exposition  is  given  of  this  mission  of 
the  whole  Church — Jesus  breathes  upon  them  and  says, 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now  this  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  significantly  expressed  ns  coming  immetliately 
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from  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  being  the  very  breath  of 
His  own  risen  life,  is  obviously  very  different  from  the 
subsequent  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  was  for  a  different  purpose.  That  was  accom- 
panied by  miraculous  powers,  as  external  signs  of  His 
presence,  and  was  for  the  organic  life  and  action  of 
the  Church,  which  remained  without  the  power  neces- 
sary for  its  own  development,  till  those  gifts  were 
bestowed.  It  was  essentially  a  gift  of  jyower,  which 
was  not  and  could  not  be  given,  until  Jesus  Himself 
had  ascended  to  the  "right  hand  of  power."  But  this 
now  bestowed  is  the  gift  of  "  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
"  Jesus,"  being  a  participation  in  His  own  life  as  the 
risen  Redeemer,  as  He  had  before  said,  "  Because  I 
"live,  ye  shall  live  also."  And  the  presence  of  this 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  Church  qualifies  it  for  fulfilling 
the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  remission  and  the  retain- 
ing of  sins.  For  this  Spirit,  being  the  representative  of 
Christ  and  truly  God,  does  Himself  remit  and  retain 
sins  through  the  Church  in  which  He  dwells.  In  the 
language  of  St  Augustine,  when  arguing  against  errors 
of  the  Donatists  :  "  Ut  evidentius  ostenderet  Dominus, 
"  ab  Spiritu  Sancto,  quem  donavit  fidelibus  suis,  dimitti 
"peccata,  non  meritis  hominum,  quodam  loco  sic  ait 
"resurgens  a  mortuis,  Accijnte  Spiritum  Sanctum; 
"  et  cum  dixisset,  Accipite  Spiritum  Sanctum,  continuo 
"  subjecit,  iSi  cui  dimiseritis  peccata,  dimittentur  ei ; 
"hoc  est,  Spiritus  dimittit,  non  vos.  Spiritus  autem 
"Deus  est.  Deus  ergo  dimittit  non  vos.  Sed  ad 
"Spiritum  quid  estis  vos?  Nescitis  quia  templum 
"  Dei  estis  et  Spiritus  Dei  habitat  in  vohis  f  Et  iterum  ; 
"Nescitis  quia  corpora  vestra  temp)lum  in  vohis  est 
"Spiritus  Sancti,  quem  hahetis  a  Deo?  Deus  ergo 
"  habitat  in  templo  sancto  suo,  hoc  est,  in  Sanctis  suis 
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"  fidelibus,  iu  Ecclesia  sua ;  per  cos  dimittit  peccata ; 
"quia  viva  templa  sunt."''" 

And  if  it  be  asked  further,  how  this  Spirit  working 
in  the  Church  remits  and  retains  sins,  I  may  reply  in 
other  words  of  the  same  most  profound  theologian ; 
which  I  will  leave  for  the  consideration  of  those,  who 
can  see  in  this  passage  nothing  more,  than  either  some 
special  powers  given  to  the  eleven  personally, — the  pur- 
pose of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover,  and  in 
which  it  must  be  supposed  that  Thomas,  being  absent, 
did  not  partake, — or  else  some  sacerdotal  functions 
committed  only  to  apostles  and  their  successors.  Au- 
gustine, in  his  exposition  of  this  part  of  St  John's  Gospel, 
gives  a  very  different  view  of  this  work  of  the  Spirit. 
He  says,  "  Ecclesioe  charitas  qure  per  Spiritum  Sanctum 
"  diffunditur  in  cordibus  nostris,  participum  suorum 
"  peccata  dimittit :  eorum  autem,  qui  non  sunt  ejus 
"  participes,  tenet.  Ideo  posteaquam  dixit,  Accijnte 
"  Spiritum  Sanctum,  hoc  continuo  de  peccatorum  remis- 
"  sione  ac  detentione  subjecit." 

But  into  this  profoundly  interesting  and  momentous 
question,  how  the  Spirit  of  love  and  truth,  working  by 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  by  Christ's  love  and  trutli, 
rendered  complete  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  ]\Ian  Himself 
in  remitting  and  retaining  the  sins  of  fallen  humanity, 
it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our  argument  to  cuter, 
except  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  subject  of  the  organic 
action  of  the  Church.  Of  tliat  Jesus  Christ  does  not 
here  speak.  But  we  must  remember,  that  we  have 
abundant  evidence  from  His  other  acts  and  teaching,  tliat 
tlie  body  is  one,  but  that  in  the  one  body  all  the  mem- 
bers have  not  the  same  office.  The  life  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  life  of  Christ,  animates  the  whole,  but  it 

*  August.  SL-riii.  ad  Pupulum,  xcix.  !). 
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manifests  itself  in  different  forms.  For  example,  to 
refer  to  the  teaching  of  apostles  of  Christ  as  to  the 
general  action  of  this  Spirit,  St  Paul  says,  "  Brethren, 
"  if  any  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  ivhich  are 
"  sjm'itual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
"  ness ;  considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted. 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law 
*'  of  Christ."  And  St  James,  "  Confess  your  faults 
"  one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another  that  ye  may 
"  be  healed.  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  right- 
"  eous  man  availeth  much.  .  .  .  Brethren,  if  any  one 
*'  among  you  do  err  from  the  truth  and  one  convert 
"  him ;  let  him  know,  that  he  which  converteth  a 
"  sinner  from'  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul 
"  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins."  And 
St  Peter,  "  Above  all  things  have  fervent  love  one  to 
"  another,  for  love  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins" — 
which  in  both  these  passages  has  undoubtedly  the  same 
meaning,  that  is,  shall  draw  the  veil  of  God's  for- 
giveness over  sins.  And  St  John  himself,  "  If  any  one 
"  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask, 
"  and  shall  give  him  life,"  (I  mean)  "  to  those  that  sin 
"  not  unto  death.  There  is  sin  unto  death  ;  for  that  I 
"  say  not  he  should  ask.  All  unrighteousness  is  sin, 
"  and  there  is  sin  not  unto  death." 

Yet  this  hinders  not,  but  even  implies  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that,  in  the  order  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  is  organised  for  the  express  purpose  of  fulfilling 
its  own  high  mission,  there  shall  be  offices  to  which  it 
shall  belong,  as  their  special  function,  to  give  expres- 
sion, voice,  and  outward  form  to  this  action  of  the  Spirit 
of  truth  and  love.  And  we  have  seen,  that  to  Peter, 
the  representative  of  the  apostolic  office,  authority  was 
given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  loose  and  to  bind  on  earth, 
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which  undoubtedly  includes,  although  it  is  not  entirely 
conterminous  with,  the  authority  to  remit  and  to  retain 
sin.  But  these  mighty  powers  are,  as  we  have  abeady 
seen,  not  some  prerogative,  either  personal  or  official. 
In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  pastoral  functions  of 
the  apostolic  office.  They  are  the  result  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  dwelling  in  the  Church,  according  to  the  measure 
of  every  part,  and  according  as  the  several  members  of 
the  body  are  organs  of  His  will,  and  under  His  direc- 
tion. And  therefore,  when  the  action  of  the  body  is 
healthy,  while  to  one  it  pertains  to  declare  officially  and 
with  authority  to  men  the  forgiveness  of  sins  or  their 
retention,  yet  he  is  not  isolated  from  other  members 
but  acts  with  their  co-operation  and  concurrence.  A 
remarkable  and  most  instructive  example  of  this  is 
given  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostle  Paul  towards  the 
incestuous  man  at  Corinth.  We  shall  hereafter  ex- 
amine this  case  with  reference  to  the  general  subject  of 
discipline.  I  now  call  attention  to  it  as  illustrating 
how  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  is  the  true  power  work- 
ing in  the  Church,  of  which  the  apostolic  office  is  the 
instrument.  The  judgment  which  the  apostle  himself 
pronounced  on  that  man  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  he  called  on  the  Corinthians  to  confirm  when 
they  were  gathered  together  (he  himself  being  in  spirit 
present  with  them)  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  But  when  the  man  showed  signs  of  repentance, 
and  needed  to  be  assured  of  the  free  forgiveness  of  God, 
rather  than  of  His  sentence  on  the  impenitent, — then, 
in  a  second  epistle,  the  apostle  says,  "  To  whom  ye  for- 
"  give  anything,  I  also  :  for  I  for  my  part,  that  which 
"  I  have  forgiven  "  (whatsoever  I  have  forgiven)  "  for 
"  your  sakes  have  I  done  so  in  the  person  of  Christ." 
He  assures  them,  that  he  used  his  apostolic  authority,  as 
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representing  Christ,  to  declare  this  man  forgiven,  for 
their  benefit,  in  order  that  the  Spirit  of  love  which  is 
of  Christ  might  abound  among  them.  Here  the  apostle 
is  the  authoritative  leader  and  organ  of  that  Christian 
spirit,  which  has  the  power  both  of  condemning  sin 
and  ofrantino;  absolution  from  it.  Yet  his  own  action  is 
not  complete,  and  cannot  have  its  full  efficacy,  except 
through  the  same  spirit  being  awakened  in  the  Corin- 
thians themselves,  and  concurring  with  his  own. 

We  shall  see  more  fully,  in  the  further  investigation 
of  this  subject  in  the  apostolic  history,  how  these 
powers,  given  generally  to  the  whole  Church  and  in- 
trusted for  their  execution  to  the  apostolic  office,  enable 
the  Church  to  form  such  judgments  as  are  necessary 
for  its  wellbeing  as  an  organised  society  on  earth ;  not  to 
weed  out  the  tares,  which  in  outward  form  may  much 
resemble  the  wheat,  or  to  anticipate  the  final  judgment 
of  Christ ;  but  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  root  of 
bitterness,  by  which  many  shall  be  defiled.  And  for  this 
the  Church  has  the  authority  of  Christ,  as  certainly  as 
He  Himself  received  authority  from  the  Father  to 
judge  men,  as  being  the  Son  of  Man. 

II. — The  Chnrcli  of  the  Future. 

The  second  appearance  of  Christ,  which  is  recorded 
only  by  St  John,  took  place  on  the  eighth  day  after 
the  first,  that  is,  on  the  second  Lord's  Day  of  this  new 
period  of  the  Church's  history.  The  disciples  of  Christ 
were  again  "  within,"  which  evidently  means  that  they 
were  assembled  as  before  when  Jesus  came  to  them. 
Thomas,  who  then  was  present,  was  convinced  by  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  risen 
body ;  and  he  confessed  Jesus  as  his  Lord  and  his  God. 
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For  assurecUy,  if  the  other  miracles  of  Christ  proved 
Him  to  Simon  Peter  to  be  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
much  more  did  this  crowning  victory  over  death  deter- 
mine Him  (as  the  apostle  Paul  says  '"•)  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  in  power  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness. 
The  words  of  Jesus  in  reply  to  Thomas,  while  they 
reprove  the  slowness  of  His  disciple's  faith,  recognise 
it  as  a  true  faith,  a  good  confession  of  Him  on  whom 
the  Church  is  founded ;  but,  as  is  usual  with  all  the 
more  solemn  words  of  Christ,  they  look  out  beyond  the 
present  circumstances,  the  doubts  and  restored  belief 
of  Thomas,  into  a  far  wider  field,  "  Because  thou  hast 
"  seen  me  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they,  who 
"  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  AVho  are 
these  on  whose  faith  Christ  pronounces  a  special  bless- 
ing ?  Not  certainly  the  apostolic  body,  whose  blessing 
it  was  to  be  appointed  to  testify  of  that  which  their 
eyes  had  seen,  and  their  ears  heard,  and  their  hands 
had  handled  of  the  Word  of  life  1  Nay  more,  (may  we 
not  say "?)  in  a  certain  sense,  none  of  those  who  lived 
in  apostolic  times.  For  our  Lord  here  evidently  ex- 
presses a  universal  principle,  applicable  without  respect 
of  time,  namely,  that  the  faith  which  requires  external 
evidences,  appealing  to  the  senses  by  signs  and  wonders 
and  mighty  works,  is  inferior  to  that  faith  which  springs 
wholly  out  of  the  word  and  truth  of  Christ,  and  does 
not  need  this  confirmation.  The  blessing,  therefore, 
which  the  evangelist  records,  as  the  characteristic  result 
of  the  second  manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  to  His 
assembled  Church,  has  no  limited  and  merely  tempor- 
ary meaning,  which  would  render  it  unworthy  of  this 
solemn  occasion.  It  looks  forward  into  the  future,  and 
could  only  have  its  full  application  when  the  transi- 
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tional  period  of  His  Clmrcli  should  have  ended,  and 
the  visibly  supernatural  powers  should  have  passed 
away,  and  the  basis  for  the  faith  of  men  should  be  only 
the  word  of  Christ  and  the  testimony  of  His  Spirit. 
And  certainly,  if  those  who  have  not  seen  and  yet 
believe  are  more  blessed  than  those  who  believe  be- 
cause they  have  seen,  it  is  a  grievous  error  to  regard 
the  Church  of  apostolic  times  as  more  highly  favoured 
than  that  of  subsequent  ages,  as  possessing  more  of  the 
true  power  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  more  highly 
qualified  for  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  Church  on 
earth  as  the  representative  of  the  Son  of  Man.  And 
this  conclusion  is  rendered  yet  more  definite  and 
pointed  by  the  fact,  that  Thomas,  to  whom  these  words 
were  addressed,  was  himself  absent  on  that  previous 
occasion  when  the  infant  Church  of  Christ  received 
from  the  risen  Lord  its  mission  of  mercy  and  truth, 
which  His  Spirit  of  life  was  to  accomplish  through 
those  who  are  partakers  of  Christ's  life.  His  faith, 
indeed,  though  it  needed  the  confirmation  of  sensible 
evidence,  made  him  also,  no  less  than  those  who  were 
present  at  the  first  appearance  of  Christ,  a  partaker 
in  this  great  blessing  of  this  divine  mission.  Yet  if 
Thomas  was  a  partaker,  much  more  those,  who,  though 
absent,  yet  believe  without  seeing. 

///. — Pastoral  Functions  of  the  Apostolic  Office. 

The  Gospel  of  St  John  records  a  third  appearance 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  some  of  the  disciples,  to  which  the 
other  evangelists  do  not  allude,  and  which  has  charac- 
teristic lessons  of  its  own,  by  which  "the  things  per- 
"  taining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  taught  on  other 
occasions,  are  largely  supplemented.     Seven  disciples, 
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including  Simon  Peter,  who,  as  usual,  is  named  first, 
were  together  in  Galilee,  and  as  this  is  called  by  the 
evangelist  the  third  manifestation  to  "  the  disciples" 
these  seven  were,  in  some  sense,  representatives  of  the 
rest,  and  were  probably  all  of  them  of  the  number  of 
the  Twelve.  Simon  Peter  proposed  to  the  rest  to  go 
a-fishiug.  But,  as  on  the  memorable  occasion  at  the 
commencement  of  their  Lord's  ministry,  when  He  had 
first  declared  that  He  would  make  them  "fishers  of 
"  men,"  they  toiled  all  the  night  and  caught  nothing. 
Some  of  them  must  have  been  reminded,  as  they  drew 
up  their  empty  net  through  the  weary  watches,  of  the 
former  night  of  toil,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  their 
Lord's  power,  and  their  calling  to  a  high  office  in  His 
kingdom  that  followed.  As  the  morning  dawned, 
some  one  on  the  shore,  whom  they  did  not  recognise, 
hailed  them,  and  asked  if  they  had  taken  any  fish. 
He  then  told  them  to  cast  their  net  on  the  right  side 
of  their  boat,  and  that  they  would  succeed.  They  cast 
it  as  he  directed,  still  having  only  a  dim  consciousness 
who  it  was  that  spoke,  and  now  they  were  not  able 
to  draw  the  net  for  the  multitude  of  the  fishes.  At 
once  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  says  to  Peter,  It 
is  the  Lord ;  and  Peter,  as  prompt  to  act,  as  John  was 
quick  to  discern,  casts  himself  into  the  sea  with  his 
fisher's  coat  girt  about  him,  whilst  the  other  disciples 
followed  in  the  boat,  which  was  only  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  dragging  the  net  full  of  fish,  and  when, 
with  the  aid  of  Simon  Peter,  they  had  landed  the  net, 
they  found  in  it  a  hundred  and  fifty -three  large  fishes, 
and  "  for  all  there  were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the  net 
"  broken." 

The  significance  of  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
havino"  occurred,  first  at  the  commencement,  and  then 
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at  the  close,  of  the  period  during  which  the  apostolic 
ministry  was  established, — especially  with  our  Lord's 
own  interpretation  of  the  labours  of  the  fisherman  as 
representing  the  work  of  apostles  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven, — leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  symbolic  nature  of 
this  act  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  probable,  that  whilst 
the  first, — in  which  the  net  was  broken,  the  number 
indefinite,  and  the  ships  overloaded  with  the  fish 
taken, — represents  the  gathering  of  men,  good  and 
bad,  into  the  Christian  Church, — the  second, — in  which 
the  net  remained  unbroken,  the  number  was  definite, 
and  all  were  brought  safe  to  land, — is  a  figure  of  the 
assured  success  of  the  apostolic  ministry  in  completing 
the  number  of  God's  elect,  and  bringing  all,  not  one 
being  lost,  into  the  eternal  kingdom. 

But  without  resting  any  argument  on  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  the  circumstances,  and  regarding  them 
simply  as  directing  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples  to  the 
truths  which  Jesus  was  about  to  expound,  let  us  pass 
to  His  words  that  followed  the  miracle,  with  which 
they  are  closely  connected.  After  the  morning  meal 
was  finished, — fit  emblem  of  that  blessed  feast  on  the 
morning  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  when  He  shall  call 
His  faithful  servants  to  sit  down,  after  their  labours, 
at  meat  with  Himself, — Jesus,  referring  without  doubt 
to  Peter's  former  professions  of  devotedness  beyond  all 
other  men,  three  times,  and  addressing  him  by  his 
original  paternal  name,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,"  asks 
him  whether  he  loved  Him  ;  and  three  times,  on  Peter's 
appealing  to  the  Lord's  own  knowledge  that  his  love 
was  sincere,  in  somewhat  varied  terms  He  charges  him 
to  feed  His  sheep.  That  this  was  a  restoration  of 
Peter  to  an  ofiice  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  three- 
fold denial  of  Jesus  Christ,  cannot  be  said ;  he  never 
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ceased  to  be,  what  he  was  from  the  beginning,  the  first 
of  the  Twelve.  But  neitlier  Peter,  nor  the  other 
apostles,  had  as  yet  received  that  commission  w^hich 
was  the  final  act  of  Jesus  Christ  before  He  went  to  the 
Father ;  and  now,  as  the  assurance  that  Christ's  pur- 
poses were  in  no  wise  altered  by  the  infirmities  of 
His  servant,  and  to  remind  both  Peter  and  others 
that  love  to  a  forgiving  Pedeemer  is  tlic  only  sufficient 
motive  power  of  apostolic  duties,  the  true  work  of  the 
apostolic  ministry  is  set  forth  in  a  new  and  yet  more 
definite  form,  and, — more  distinctly  tlian  ever  it  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  earlier  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, — 
as  the  very  counterpart  and  completion  of  the  work  of 
Him  who  is  the  minister  of  God  to  man.  Hitherto, 
Jesus  Christ  has  rej^resented  His  apostles  as  fishers  of 
men,  servants  in  the  household,  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard, witnesses  to  Himself.  But  one  relation  to  sinful 
men  He  has  as  yet  retained  for  Himself  I,  He  says, 
am  the  good  shepherd,  my  sheep  hear  my  voice,  I 
know  my  sheep  and  am  known  of  mine.  Yet  in  using 
tliis  language  of  Himself,  He  sets  Himself  forth,  as  we 
have  seen,  as  the  example  for  those  who  should  here- 
after under  His  authority  have  the-  charge  of  His  sheep. 
And  now  the  time  is  come,  when  the  great  Shepherd 
being  about  to  go  to  the  Father,  the  charge  of  His 
flock  should  be  committed  into  the  hands  of  those 
whom  He  had  appointed. 

The  terms  of  the  command  thrice  given  to  Peter  are, 
I  have  observed,  somewhat  varied.  First  it  is,  Feed 
my  lambs  :  give  spiritual  food  to  those  who  are  children 
in  Christ,  who  "  have  need  of  milk  and  not  of  strong 
"  meat."  Again  it  is.  Be  a  shepherd  to  my  sheep ;  tend 
them,  go  before  them,  lead  them,  defend  them.  The 
third   time  it  is,  Feed   my  shoe]) ;    minister  spiritual 
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sustenance  to  all,  wlietlier  fathers  or  young  men,  or 
children  in  Christ ;  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are 
perfect,  or  are  going  on  unto  perfection  ;  leave  not  this 
work  for  other  functions  of  the  office,  nor  let  it  suffice 
thee  to  intrust  this  to  others,  whilst  thou  art  occupied 
with  other,  and,  as  it  may  seem,  more  exalted  duties. 
And  above  all  things  remember,  the  sheep  are  mine 
not  thine  own. 

We  observe  therefore  that  in  the  pastoral  office  there 
is  first  of  all  the  duty,  common  alike  to  all  who  hold  it, 
of  supplying  spiritual  sustenance  for  the  souls  of  those 
committed  to  their  charge,  "  to  give  to  every  one," 
great  and  small,  "his  food  in  due  season."  No  func- 
tions of  government,  no  labours  in  defending  the  fold 
from  assaults,  can  exempt  any  pastor  of  souls  from  this 
primary  duty  of  the  office.  The  chief  of  the  apostles 
is  himself,  if  he  loves  Christ,  to  show  his  love  by  feed- 
ing both  lambs  and  sheep.  Well  did  Peter  fulfil  his 
trust,  both  by  word  and  by  writing  putting  the  people 
of  Christ  "  in  remembrance  "  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  and 
by  the  testimony  which  he  left  "  endeavouring  that 
*'  even  after  his  decease  they  might  have  these  things  in 
"  remembrance."  '"•  For  it  cannot  be  in  this  warfare,  as 
in  an  army,  in  which  some  fight  the  battle  and  others 
merely  direct :  the  work  of  the  soldier  must  be  done 
by  every  one  of  Christ's  servants.  Yet  this  duty  of 
feeding  is  by  no  means  all  that  pertains  to  the  pastoral 
office ;  the  word  TrotjxaLve  includes,  besides  feeding,  all 
duties  necessary  for  the  direction,  welfare,  and  safety 
of  the  flock,  all  for  which  gifts  and  powers  are  re- 
quired of  a  different  order  from  those  which  the  sheep 
themselves  possess.  And  the  command  to  exercise 
these  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  flock,  implies  both 

*  See  Part  III.  Chap.  XV. 
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a  capacity  for  these  powers  in  him  to  whom  the  trust 
is  committed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  promise  that 
the  powers  shall  accompany  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  oflftce.  For  who  would  commit  a  precious  trust  to 
one  whom  he  judged  not  to  be  both  capable  and  faith- 
ful, or  without  supplying  him  with  all  things  needful 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  % 

That  the  pastoral  office  here  committed  to  Peter  is 
the  same  in  its  substance,  as  that  which  every  pastor  of 
Christ's  Church  receives,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
the  word  (vrot/Aatveti/),  which  includes  the  whole  func- 
tions of  the  pastor,  is  used  of  all  w^ho  in  any  degree 
partake  of  the  office.'"'  But  the  question  whether  there 
are  diflferent  degrees  or  orders  in  the  office  cannot  be 
thus  decided,  although  a  popular  commentator  of  the 
present  day  thinks  the  notion  of  a  primatical  power 
being  given  to  Peter  in  these  words  too  "silly"  to 
require  any  wiser  answer.  But  it  may  surely  be  asked, 
whether  all  shepherds  who  tend  a  flock  have  the 
same  duties  and  authority  in  regard  to  it.  It  may  also 
fairly  be  argued,  that  Peter  himself  commands  pres- 
byters to  tend  the  flock  of  God  that  is  amongst  tliem,\ 
which  is  a  limited  charge,  but  these  words  commit  to 
Peter  all  the  sheep  of  Christ,  that  is,  a  general  and 
universal  charge.  Undouljtedly  they  do  this,  for  as 
yet  there  is  no  limitation  or  definition  of  special  spheres 
of  labour  in  the  Church.  Of  the  new  spiritual  Israel 
the  apostles  are  generally  the  governors,  Trot/xeVeg  \aov, 
holding  with  regard  to  all  the  people  of  Christ  an  office 
under  Him  of  a  similar  nature,  however  different  in 
degree,  to  that  which  He  Himself  exercises  as  the  chief 
Shepherd.     The  organisation  of  the  Church  is  in  its 

*  Acts,  XX.  28  ;  1  Pet.  vi.  2. 

+  not/iai^arc  to  tv  v^'iv  nolfxviov  tov  dtov. 
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simplest  form,  the  separation  of  the  Twelve  from  the 
rest  of  the  disciples  being  its  principal  feature.  It 
would  be  at  variance  with  all  the  laws  that  govern  the 
development  of  existence  throughout  God's  universe, 
if  at  this  early  stage  there  should  be  found  the  same 
defined  and  limited  functions  of  office  which  will  obtain 
in  the  perfected  constitution  of  Christ's  Church,  But 
we  have  found  marked  out  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
obviously  with  a  view  to  the  future  constitution  of  His 
Church,  elements  of  order  and  authority,  of  mutual 
interdependence  and  yet  due  subordination  ;  and  in  this 
elementary  organisation  the  selection  of  one  as  the  first 
of  the  ajDOstolic  body  stands  out  as  a  fact  which  no 
unprejudiced  reader  of  Scripture  can  question.  But  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Church  in  the  apostolic  times, 
when  it  was  growing  into  its  matured  form,  can  alone 
determine  for  us  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the  true  and 
legitimate  development  of  this  principle. 

Thus  much  however  is  already  apparent  in  regard  to 
the  polity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  That  it  is  no  dead 
level  of  equality,  of  identity  of  functions  and  offices, — 
this  Church  is  not  to  be  a  homogeneous  mass  with- 
out distinction  of  parts, — rudis  indigestaque  moles,  non 
bene  junctarum  discordia  semina  rerum, — but  a  body 
having  its  due  form  and  proportions.  And  if,  as  we 
have  seen  reason  to  suppose,  there  is  so  intimate  a 
connection  between  its  several  parts,  that  the  admini- 
strative functions  of  any  one  member  belong  to  that 
member  merely  as  the  organ  of  the  whole  body, — he 
who  holds  office  being  the  officer  of  the  state, — which 
is  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  republic ;  it  is  no  less  evi- 
dent, that  the  divinely-ordained  system  of  the  Church 
comprehends  also  that  which  is  the  characteristic  idea 
and  the  peculiar  power  of  a  monarchy,  that  of  responsi- 
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bilities  and  authority  centering  in  a  person,  for  the 
which  he  is  responsible  to  Christ  only.  And  we  must 
remember,  as  has  been  already  observed,'"'  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  exhi])it  tliis  principle  distinctly, 
unless  Jesus  Christ  had  singled  out  one,  the  first,  and 
thus  the  representative,  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  a 
personal  charge  should  be  given.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  in  Peter  is  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  But  we  may  discern  yet  more  clearly 
another  principle,  in  this  personal  selection  by  Jesus 
Christ  of  one  person,  in  whom  the  responsibilities, 
powers,  and  functions  of  the  apostolic  ofiice  are  set 
forth ;  I  mean,  that  the  true  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Church  is  not  through  some  well-balanced  system,  by 
some  constitution  in  which  there  are  laws  and  rules, 
provisions  and  safeguards,  checks  and  counter-checks 
to  produce  an  equipoise  of  contending  powers,  as  in  a 
well-ordered  kingdom  of  this  world  ;  but  through  a 
personal  administration  under  Christ  in  which  the  con- 
science of  the  minister  is  supreme.  Every  system 
which  is  not  developed  out  of  this  principle  of  the 
personal  exercise  of  the  full  powers  of  the  pastoral 
office, — which  does  not  exhibit  this  element  of  per- 
sonal government, — must  be  an  irregular  and  abnormal 
growth.  The  opposite  truth  to  this  must  be  found  in 
other  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  where  He  says  to 
His  disciples,  "One  is  your  Guide  and  Teacher,  even 
"  Christ ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren ;  and  call  no  man 
**  father  upon  earth,  for  one  is  your  Father,  He  who  is 
"  in  heaven."  What  shall  be  the  resultant,  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Church,  of  these  two  antithetical 
principles,  of  personal  administration,  and  brotherly 
equality, — what  extent  of  pastoral  functions  shall  be 

♦  See  supra,  Chap.  IV.,  ji.  102. 
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consistent  with  them,  and  what  inconsistent, — we  can 
only  learn  from  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church's 
development. 

The  character  of  the  true  pastoral  office,  as  a  per- 
sonal following  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  further  illustrated 
by  Him  on  this  occasion  in  two  remarkable  prophecies 
respecting  the  two  chief  apostles  there  present, — pro- 
phecies which  carry  us  beyond  the  range  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  link  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  the  history  of  the  primitive  Church  in  uninspired 
records.  First,  it  was  foretold  to  Simon  Peter  what 
manner  of  death  he  should  die  :  having  follow^ed  his 
Lord  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  he  should  in  his 
old  age  follow  Him  also  in  His  death,  and  glorify  God, 
by  his  stretching  forth  his  hands,  and  by  another  gird- 
ing him  and  carrying  him  whither  he  Avould  not. 
Which  history  informs  us  was  fulfilled  in  the  martyr- 
dom of  St  Peter  by  crucifixion. 

But  the  prophetic  hint  given  by  JesusChrist  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  another  apostle,  the  beloved  disciple 
John,  although  it  is  wrapt  in  mysterious  language  which 
caused  it  to  be  misinterpreted  by  the  disciples  then,  and 
to  be  misunderstood  by  Christians  of  later  ages,  is 
of  yet  deeper  significance.  Peter,  seeing  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  following  Him,  as  the  sjDontaneous 
expression  of  his  readiness  to  w^alk  in  all  his  Master's 
steps,  asks  what  John's  future  course  shall  be.  He  too 
was  to  follow  his  Master  in  the  same  ministry,  would 
he  also  follow  Him  in  death  %  The  answer  was,  "  If  I 
"  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  % " 
Undoubtedly  the  disciples  were  not  mistaken  in  con- 
cluding from  this,  that  John  would  tarry  till  his  Lord 
should  come.  They  were  too  conversant  with  their 
Master's  teaching  to  sujjpose,  that  His  solemn  words 
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were  merely  a  rebuke  to  idle  curiosity.  They  only  mis- 
understood what  was  meant  by  that  coming  of  Christ 
which  was  so  near  at  hand  that  it  should  happen  in 
the  lifetime  of  one  of  themselves.  But  while  Peter 
was  warned  that  he  himself  should,  like  his  Master,  be 
cut  off  by  a  violent  deatli  in  the  midst  of  his  labours 
before  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come  in  its  power, 
he  was  also  reminded  that  he  must  not  question  the 
wisdom  of  his  Lord's  appointment,  if  another  lot  was 
ordained  for  his  fellow  -  servant,  the  beloved  John. 
What  was  it  to  Peter,  if  John  was  to  follow  Christ  and 
glorify  God,  not  by  dying  early,  but  by  living  on  to  a 
prolonged  old  age  to  witness  the  completion  of  the 
building  which  the  other  apostles  began?  AVhat  if  he 
should  tarry  until  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  they 
preached,  should  enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  its  existence 
by  the  coming  of  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  ; 
until  the  Gospel  should  have  been  fully  testified 
throughout  the  cities  of  Israel,  and  that  day  of  the 
Lord  should  come,  which  Jesus  Himself  had  foretold, 
when  Jerusalem  should  be  compassed  with  the  armies 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  old  Temple  and  polity  should 
be  finally  overthrown,  and  out  of  the  ruins  the  new 
spiritual  temple  of  Christ  should  arise  in  all  its  fair 
proportions,  witli  its  perfected  order,  and  in  its  ma- 
tured form,  with  its  holy  ministries  of  mercy,  and  its 
marvellous  adaptations  to  the  life,  personal  and  social, 
of  reasonable  man,  and  be  now  the  visible  sign  of 
God's  presence  on  earth,  as  the  material  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  had  been  under  the  imperfect  and  transitoiy 
economy  of  the  law  %  It  was  no  mean  or  unworthy 
lot,  tliat  was  assigned  to  the  beloved  John,  to  labour 
on  through  trial  and  suffering  "  for  the  word  of  God 
"  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ "  in  order  that  he 
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miglit  set  the  seal  of  Christ,  by  the  apostolic  authority- 
received  from  his  liOrd,  on  that  perfectly-developed  form 
of  His  Church,  in  which  the  acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  to  have  their  full  expression. 

This  is  the  only  rational  explanation  that  can  be 
given  of  the  last  words  of  Jesus  respecting  the  beloved 
disciple,  and  its  connection  with  the  functions  of  the 
pastoral  office  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  later  writ- 
ings of  St  John  himself  afford,  as  we  shall  find,  no 
obscure  or  uncertain  evidence  that  he  did  thus  tarry 
till  the  Lord  came  in  His  power,  that  he  bore  witness 
for  Christ  even  unto  that  state  and  condition  of 
Christ's  Church  which  has  continued,  amidst  all  the 
changes  of  the  world,  to  the  present  hour.  The  life 
of  him  whom  Jesus  loved  was  prolonged,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Son  of  Man,  to  form  a  connecting 
link,  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  ages  of  the  Church  and 
not  least  to  our  own,  between  the  first  revelation  by 
Jesus  Christ  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  their  complete  development  in  the 
one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail. 

lY. — Tlu  A'postolic  Commission. 

We  come  now  to  that  wdiich  was  the  final  and  by 
far  the  most  definite  instruction  of  Christ  respecting 
the  offices  and  powers  of  His  Church,  as  ecclesia  docens, 
a  society  instituted  by  Himself  to  fulfil  the  work  of 
mercy  which  He  began,  and  to  convey  to  men  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  life 
eternal.  This  final  charge  is  recorded  most  fully  and 
exactly  by  St  Matthew ;  the  apostolic  fragment  at  the 
close  of  St  Mark's  Gospel  records  a  similar  command 
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of  Christ,  delivered  either  on  the  same  or  on  another 
occasion  ;  while  St  Luke,  in  a  general  summary  of  the 
instructions  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  disciples  after  His 
resurrection,  gives  the  same  in  substance. 

Before  however  we  examine  these  momentous  words 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  recorded  by  St  Matthew,  I  would 
call  attention  to  certain  principles,  affecting  the  histories 
of  Christ's  life,  which  are  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  several  records,  and  especially  applicable 
to  the  different  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  period 
between  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  It  w\as  a 
special  promise  of  Christ  to  His  disciples,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  should  not  only  teach 
them  all  things,  but,  particularly,  should  remind  them 
of  all  things  which  He  had  Himself  said  to  them.  The 
authentic  records  therefore  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  be  considered,  by  every  one  w^ho  believes 
in  Him,  as  being  in  the  highest  sense  inspired  history. 
But  what  does  this  imply  ?  Does  it  mean  that  they 
differ  from  other  history,  or  are  any  way  superior  to  it, 
in  such  matters  as  the  chronological  order  of  events,  and 
the  exact  accuracy  of  the  circumstantial  accidents, — that 
they  are,  so  to  speak,  a  perfect  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  details?  Very  little  consideration  must 
convince  us  that  this  would  be  no  real  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  no  work  worthy  of  the  divine  Spirit  of  truth, 
the  Comforter  of  the  Church,  the  Revealer  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  men.  St  John  has  said,  at  the  close  of  his 
Gospel,  that  if  all  things  which  Jesus  did  were  to  be 
related  in  detail  (/ca^'  ev),  he  thought  the  whole  world 
would  not  hold  the  books  that  should  be  written. 
It  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible  that  all 
should  be  recorded.  Was  it  then  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  merely  to  select  some  facts  here,  some   words 
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tliere,  and  set  forth  four  patchwork  histories,  strictly 
accurate  so  far  as  they  might  extend,  which,  by  piec- 
ing them  toirether  with  ingenious  and  far-fetched  con- 
jeetures,    our   clever   harmonists   might   convert   into 
something  like  an  exact,  yet  after  all  a  very  incomplete, 
representation  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  %     I 
think,  if  this  had  been  the  purpose,  we  should  have 
been   spared   the   uncertain  and   unprofitable   labour. 
But  was  it  not  rather,  since  the  whole  cannot  be  repro- 
duced in  its  details, — far  easier  would  it  be  to  relate 
every  single  incident  of  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought 
on  earth,  or  by  such  an  enumeration  of  circumstances, 
if  possible,  to  represent  the  mind  and  judgment  of  the 
commander, — to  enable  each  several  writer  to  seize  on 
those  things  which  shall  most  fully  exhibit  the  living  truth 
of  the  divine  history,  and  so  to  produce  it  that  it  shall 
be  to  us  the  most  real  and  distinct  picture  of  that  which 
it  concerns  us  to  learn  and  know  \     If  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  as  to  the  being  and  the  power  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  who  speaks  to  us  through  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  are  to  be  believed.  His  own  acts  and 
teaching  are  themselves  not  more  really  divine  than  is 
the  form  in  which  they  are  represented  to  us,  the 
mould  in  which  they  are  cast,  by  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
It  has  been  said  that  sometimes  poetry  is  more  true 
than   a   literally    exact   but   unphilosophical    history, 
because  the  one  may  exhibit  the  form  and  pressure  of 
the  times  more  truly  than  the  most  accurate  details. 
The  difference  here,  however,  is  not  as  between  fiction 
and  history ;  but,  we  may  say,  as  between  the  painting 
of  some  glorious  scene,  in  which  the  exalted  genius  of 
the  artist  makes  the  details  subordinate  to  the  unity 
and  perfection  of  the  whole,  and  a  servile  copy,  pre- 
cisely correct,  of  particular  parts,  in  which  the  living 
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idea  is  lost  to  the  mind  even  in  the  multiplication  and 
minuteness  of  the  circumstances. 

I  may  now  state,  without  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood, what  I  cannot  doubt  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  differences,  which  sorely  perplex  our  harmonists, 
in  the  several  accounts  left  to  us  of  Christ's  intercourse 
with  His  disciples  after  the  resurrection.  I  mean,  that 
each  of  them  is  absolutely  complete  in  itself;  that  is, 
not  as  to  the  chronological  connection  of  the  incidents, 
but  as  representing  that  which  the  Spirit  of  truth  pur- 
poses to  teach.  Far  from  the  chronological  order  being 
essential  to  the  truth,  it  must  be  often  necessary  for 
one  who  is  giving  a  condensed  summary  of  the  living 
spirit  and  truth  of  the  history  to  neglect  that  order. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sion, both  from  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  and  from  the 
record  in  St  Mark's  Gospel,  that  the  commission  given 
by  Jesus  Christ  to  teach  all  nations  and  evangelise  the 
world  was  addressed  to  the  apostles,  not  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  disciples.  Addressed  to  them,  again  I 
would  say,  not  as  isolated  and  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Church,  but  as  those  to  whom  a  special  office 
and  ministry  was  intrusted,  and  from  whose  office  all 
the  ministries  of  the  Church,  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
purposes  of  its  divine  Founder,  should  be  hereafter 
evolved.  To  argue,  as  some  have  argued,  that  this 
commission  was  demonstrably  understood  to  have  been 
given,  not  to  apostles  only,  but  to  all  that  believe  on 
Christ,  because  we  find  in  the  Acts  that  others  besides 
apostles  preached  the  Gospel, — is  to  misapprehend  the 
question  at  issue.  The  question  is  first.  Were  the 
apostles  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  to  an  oftice,  the  pur- 
poses, functions,  and  powers  of  which  were  expounded 
to  them  in  this  solemn  commission  ?  and  then,  "Was  the 
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office,  to  Avliicli  these  duties  and  defined  responsibilities 
were  committed,  to  cease  with  the  death  of  the  eleven, 
or  was  it  to  continue,  as  a  permanent  institution,  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ?  The  answer,  which  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  must  give,  cannot  be  affected  by  our  find- 
ing, or  supposing  that  we  find,  that  others,  not  partak- 
ing of  this  office,  fulfilled  some  of  these  duties.  If  a 
king  commission  an  army  to  subdue  a  rebellious  pro- 
vince, it  does  not  alter  the  fact,  or  the  necessity  for 
this  commission,  if  others  have  aided  those  who  were 
specially  sent  by  the  sovereign.  We  must  look  a  little 
deeper  into  the  meaning  and  reasons  of  things,  if  ever 
we  are  to  attain  to  unity  of  judgment  on  these  ques- 
tions. And,  above  all,  if  we  cannot  ourselves  discern 
such  reasons,  let  us  not  substitute  our  own  theories 
and  notions  for  the  conclusions  to  which  Holy  Scripture 
itself  directs  us. 

But  these  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  the  very 
charter  and  constitution  of  the  Church  as  the  Teacher 
of  the  world,  demand  from  us  the  very  closest  attention 
and  the  most  exact  interpretation.  St  Matthew,  who 
was  himself  present,  records  that  this  final  commission 
was  given  to  the  eleven  in  Galilee,  on  "a  mountain 
"  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them  ; "  possibly,  (may  we 
not  say  probably  ?)  the  same  mountain  where  in  the 
presence  of  a  chosen  assembly  He  had  first  ordained 
them  to  be  His  witnesses  to  the  world.  He  now  enlarges 
their  commission,  and  particularly  expounds  it,  and 
He  surrounds  it  with  the  assertion  of  His  own  universal 
authority  and  promises  of  His  continual  presence.  His 
own  words  indicate,  why  before  He  gave  them  only  a 
limited  charge,  with  some  obscure  hints  of  a  far  wider 
mission ;  why  now,  after  His  resurrection,  this  ori- 
ginal commission  is  changed  into  one,  which,  both  as 
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regards  its  sphere  and  the  period  of  its  operation,  is 
unlimited. 

First  then,  He  declares  to  them,  that  now  having 
finislied  the  work  which  the  Father  gave  Him  to  do,  all 
authority  {i^ovaia)  is  given  to  Him,  the  Son  of  Man, 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  On  this  universal  right 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  men,  is  founded 
the  authority  delegated  to  the  apostolic  body. 

The  work  to  which  they  are  commissioned  is  the 
very  continuation  of  that  in  which  Jesus  Himself  was 
engaged  during  His  three  years'  ministry  on  earth,  but 
the  field  is  no  longer  Judea  and  Galilee  only,  but  all 
nations  under  heaven,  and  the  service  is  not  to  be  in- 
terrupted after  a  few  brief  years,  but  is  to  be  extended 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  in  order  to  determine  the  full  meaning  of  the 
commission  here  given. 

The  exact  words  of  Jesus  Christ  are  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, that  I  give  them  first  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  then  in  a  literal  rendering : 

IIopev0evTe<;  fxa6r)T€V(TaTe  Travra  ra  eOurj, — fBaTTTitpvre'; 
avTOus  €19  TO  ovoixa  tov  iraTpos  koL  tov  vlov  /cat  tov 
ayiov  Trvev^xaro';, — StSacrKOi^re?  aurov?  rr^pelv  Travra  oaa 
iueTeLkdixTju  vfjuv  kol,  ISov,  iyo)  jxeO'  vp-cov  naaas  ras 
r)ix€pa<;  €qj§  7179  (rvvTe\€La<;  tov  atoivo?. 

"  Go  and  disciple  all  the  nations, — baptising  them 
"  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
"  the  Holy  Ghost, — teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
"  as  many  as  I  have  commanded  to  you  :  And,  lo !  I 
"  am  with  you  all  the  days  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  word  which  in  our  English  version  is  rendered 
*'  teach,"  and  in  the  marginal  reading,  "  make  disciples 
"  or  Christians  "  (/xa^r^reuo-are)  includes  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  "  disciple-ing  "  or  discipline,  from  the  first  initia- 
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tory  teaching  to  the  more  complete  instruction.'"'  And 
this  twofold  work,  which  we  trace  in  our  Lord's  own 
ministry,  is  distinctly  marked  out  in  the  apostolic  com- 
mission ;  first  there  is  to  be  the  admission  to  disciple- 
ship,  by  the  baptism  of  those  who,  having  heard  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  profess  faith  in  its  fundamental  truths, 
— by  which  initiatory  ordinance  they  are  brought  into  a 
state  of  salvation ;  and  secondly,  there  is  the  building 
up  of  those  that  believe  in  knowledge  and  practice,  the 
complete  discipline  of  the  Christian  life. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  this  commission  compre- 
hends much  more  than  that,  to  which  it  is  often  under- 
stood exclusively  to  apply, — the  evangelising  of  heathen 
or  other  unbelieving  nations, — although  this  is  of  course 
included.  But  the  work  of  Christ's  Church  would  little 
resemble  His  own,  if  this  were  the  whole,  or  even  the 
principal  part,  of  the  labours  of  an  apostle,  or  if  the 
preliminary  teaching,  necessary  to  awaken  the  first 
beginnings  of  faith,  were  held  to  be  a  more  important 
or  profitable  mission  than  the  subsequent  instruction  of 
those  who  being  disciples  are  to  be  led  on  unto  per- 
fectness  of  faith  and  knowledge.  And  it  must  be 
observed  that  Christ  said  not,  Make  disciples  out  of  all 
nations,  but.  Disciple  all  nations ;  gather  them  into  the 
fold  by  baptism,  and  then  instruct  them  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  So  that  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral 
office  among  those  whose  national  faith  is  Chris- 
tianity, is  just  as  expressly  intended  in  the  charge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  gathering  of  converts  out  of  heathen 
nations. 

In  the  first  parts  of  the  process  included  in  the  word 
"  disciple,"  the  definite  form  of  baptism,  now  given  for 
the  first  time,  also  for  the  first  time  indicates  the  defin- 

*  See  Matt.  xiii.  52  ;  Acts,  xiv.  21  ;  and  compare  John^  iv.  1. 
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ite  and  explicit  fomi  of  that  faith  on  which  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  founded,  to  which  it  is  ordained  to  testify, 
and  the  confession  of  which  is  necessary  for  admission 
into  this  divine  society.  The  confession  hy  Peter,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  is  the 
elementary  form  of  the  same  faith  which  is  now  em- 
bodied in  the  more  developed  formula  of  "  the  Name  of 
"  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Baptism  into  that  triune  Name  has  indeed  other  deeper 
spiritual  meanings,  which  it  would  be  beyond  the  pur- 
pose of  this  work  to  discuss ;  but  as  regards  the  office 
of  the  ecclesia  docens  it  obviously  implies  its  testi- 
mony to  the  faith  which  that  Name  represents ;  that 
is,  to  the  faith,  which  in  the  Creed  "  commonly  called 
"  the  Apostles'  Creed "  is  expressed  in  fuller  terms 
than  in  the  form  of  baptism,  but  in  simple  language 
taken  almost  without  change  from  apostolic  teaching ; 
and  which  in  the  Nicene  Creed  is  set  forth  more 
explicitly  and  exactly,  yet  also  "  not  in  words  which 
"  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
"  teacheth." """  This  part  of  the  Church's  office  then 
includes  and  implies  its  whole  testimony  to  the  funda- 
mental objective  truths  of  the  faith  in  its  ordinances 
and  ministrations. 

The  other  part  has  a  yet  wider  range.  "  Teaching 
"  them,"  that  is,  the  baptised  disciples,  "  to  observe  all 
"  things  as  many  as  I  have  commanded  to  you."  These 
words  embrace  the  whole  discipline  of  the  Christian 
life,  as  well  as  all  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual 
truth.  Jesus  Christ  had  Himself  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  that  which  was  the  inner  spirit  of  all  His  com- 

*  I  do  not  in  this  inchule  llie  Jiliorjue,  wliicli  forms  no  part  of  the 
Creed  as  hokl  hy  the  universid  Churcli.  See  Part  III.  Chaji.  XIII., 
Note  on  the  Creeds. 
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mandments,  the  one  master  principle  which  in  His 
kingdom  was  to  supersede  the  carnal  commandments 
of  the  old  dispensation.  "  This  is  my  commandment 
"  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you."  This 
is  the  "  law  of  Christ/'  which  must  govern  all  the  mutual 
relations  of  His  disciples ;  this  is  the  test  by  which 
all  must  be  distinguished ;  this  is  the  "  spirit  that 
*'  giveth  life,"  which  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  takes 
the  place  of  the  "  letter  that  killeth.''  And  yet,  for 
this  very  reason,  because  love  is  the  law  of  the  king- 
dom, are  there  new  vessels  to  contain  this  new  wine, 
forms  to  embody  and  represent  the  SjDirit,  which  un- 
doubtedly are  included  in  this  charge  to  teach  all  the 
commandments  which  Christ  Himself  delivered  to  His 
apostles.  For  example,  and  especially.  He  had  given 
one  commandment,  the  express  purpose  of  which  was 
to  embody  and  set  forth  those  divine  mysteries  of 
redemption  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord 
Himself,  and  were  to  be  expounded  more  fully  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter.  Tovro  Trotetre  et?  r-^v  ifirjv 
dvdiJivrjo-Lv.  The  disciples  were  to  be  taught  in  this 
Paschal  feast  of  the  new  covenant,  to  show  forth  His 
death  until  His  coming  again.  As  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  was  that  round  which  the  first  principles  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  discipline  were  to  be  gathered, 
so  would  this  other  sacrament  of  the  Gospel  be  the 
central  point,  not  only  of  the  practical  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian, but  also  of  all  those  mysteries  of  godliness,  "the 
"  wisdom  for  them  that  are  perfect,"  which  are  necessary 
for  the  growth  and  the  maturity  of  the  Christian  life. 

But  we  must  observe  further  that  in  the  comparison, 
— which  is  suggested  in  the  very  word  "  disciple," — be- 
tween the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself  and  that  of 
the  apostles  whom  He  now  sends  forth  into  the  world 
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as  He  Himself  was  sent  into  the  world,  there  is  in- 
dicated a  yet  wider  scope  of  their  commission.  For 
we  must  remember  that  the  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ's 
ministry  was  to  make  out  of  His  disciples  pastors  and 
teachers ;  and  not  mere  teachers  only,  but  apostles ; 
He  formed,  as  we  have  found,  not  a  mere  collection  of 
disciples,  but  an  organised  society,  a  body  having,  not 
only  life  from  Christ,  but  also  powers  of  reproduction 
and  propagation,  a  plant,  like  those  of  the  fii'st  creation, 
having  seed  in  itself  upon  the  earth. 

And  this  is  also  involved  in  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mission given  to  the  eleven.  For  if  they  were  to  teach 
others  to  observe  all  things  which  Christ  had  com- 
manded to  them,  this  must  include  the  charge  given  to 
them  to  teach  and  minister  to  others.  As  Jesus  Christ 
had  chosen  them  out  of  His  disciples,  and  committed  to 
them  the  ministry  of  His  Gospel  with  special  powers  and 
functions,  so,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  commission,  must 
they  in  their  turn  select  others,  and  commit  to  them 
the  same  office  and  ministry.  As  He  had  said  to  the 
chosen  eleven,  "Feed  my  sheep,"  "Go  into  all  the 
*'  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  so 
must  they  perpetuate  the  same  charge  by  a  continual 
succession. 

Before  we  leave  these  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
refer  to  the  second  part  of  the  apostolic  commission, 
we  must  notice  that  they  afford  furtlier  proof, — if  in- 
deed any  more  is  needed, — that  the  charge  is  intended 
for  those  who  hold  an  office  and  ministry  in  the  Church, 
and  not  primarily  or  directly  for  the  whole  body  of 
disciples.  Because  tliose,  who  are  to  be  taught  the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  Christ's  commandments,  are  such  as 
already  are  disciples  and  received  into  the  Church  by 
baptism.     There  are  therefore  in  the  Church,  as  in- 
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dicated  by  Clirist's  own  words,  tliose  who  are  com- 
missioned by  Him  to  instruct  other  disciples  in  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  those  who  receive  instruction.  To 
disannul  this  distinction,  and  to  make  it  the  office  and 
duty  of  all  disciples  to  teach  all,  is  not  only  directly  at 
variance  with  the  acts  and  teaching  of  Christ  Himself, 
but  it  is  to  make  Him  the  author  of  confusion,  not  the 
God  of  order. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  words  ''  as  many  things 
"  as  I  have  commanded  to  you "  limit  the  distinction 
between  the  teachers  and  the  taught  in  the  Church  to 
the  period  when  the  eleven  themselves  exercised  their 
ministry.  Because  those  who  are  addressed  are  sup- 
posed by  Jesus  Christ  Himself  to  have  a  perpetual 
existence ;  "  Lo  !  I  am  witli  you  all  the  days  to  the  end 
"  of  the  world."  Before  "  the  end  of  the  world,"  in 
which,  as  foretold  by  Jesus  Himself  in  the  parable  of 
the  tares  of  the  field,  the  good  and  the  evil  should  be 
finally  separated,  there  were  to  be  many  days, — more 
than  the  apostles  themselves  conceived  possible,  more 
perhaps  than  Christians  now  imagine, — days  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  days  of  trial,  days  of  judgment,  days  of 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  throughout 
all  these  the  same  apostolic  body  exists  \  "  with  you ; " 
— the  same,  not  in  the  persons  of  whom  it  is  composed, 
but,  because  as  a  body  it  would  never  be  extinct,  the 
same  in  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  be- 
longing to  it;  the  very  same, — if  we  are  to  believe 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself, — as  He  then  ad- 
dressed. And  the  promise  of  His  perpetual  presence 
is  not  to  be  expounded  as  a  general  assurance  that  He 
would  never  desert  His  Church,  which,  true  and  certain 
as  it  is,  and  to  be  inferred  from  this  particular  promise 
as  well  as  from  many  others,  yet  touches  not  the  great 
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question  liere.  This  promise  is  far  more  definite.  "  I 
*'  am  with  youl'  whom  I  send  forth  to  the  apostolic 
work  and  ofiice  :  to  be  fishers  of  men,  pastors  of  my 
fiock,  stewards  of  my  household  ;  with  you,  in  all  ages, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties  and  ministries  which  I 
intrust  to  you.  The  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  is  here 
assured,  not  as  elsewhere  for  the  consolation  and  en- 
couragement of  all  who  are  disciples,  but  to  supply 
strength,  comfort,  wisdom,  authority,  to  those  whose 
office  it  is  to  make  and  instruct  disciples. 

It  is  impossible  therefore,  if  we  deduce  our  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  constitution  of  Christ's  Church  from 
Holy  Scriptui'c  itself,  and  do  not  substitute  for  these 
some  theory  which  we  may  consider  either  more  ra- 
tional or  more  spiritual,  not  to  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusions ;  that,  in  this  last  charge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
He  commissions,  by  His  own  sovereign  and  universal 
authority,  to  an  office,  the  functions,  responsibilities, 
and  powers  of  which  He  here  deffiies  and  describes; 
that  this  office  is  a  permanent  and  perpetual  institu- 
tion, and  of  perpetual  authority,  being  the  very  same, 
in  its  substance,  as  the  eleven  themselves  held ;  and 
further,  that  the  law  of  perpetual  succession  to  the 
office  should  be, — not  that  of  natural  descent,  as  the 
ministry  in  God's  house  of  old  was  perpetuated, — but 
through  the  action  of  those  who  themselves  hold  the 
office,  according  to  the  example  which  Christ  Himself 
gave  to  His  apostles  in  His  own  ministry. 

But  whilst  these  truths  are  so  clearly  set  forth  by  the 
acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  unprejudiced  mind  can  fail  to  recog- 
nise them,  we  must  notice  on  the  other  hand,  that 
neither  here  nor  elsewhere,  in  any  teaching  of  Christ 
as  to  the  apostolic  office,  is  there  that  which  in  the 
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strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  law.  When 
Aaron  and  his  descendants  were  appointed  to  an  ever- 
lasting priesthood,  it  was  forbidden  that  any  one  who 
was  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  should  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  priestly  office.  Prohibition  is  essential  to  that 
ivhich  is  truly  law.  But  law,  in  that  sense,  has  no  place 
in  the  spiritual  constitution  of  Christ's  Church.  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  said,  we  have  seen,  of  one  who,  being 
outside  the  apostolic  order  and  ministry,  yet  exercised 
some  of  their  powers,  "  Forbid  him  not,  for  he  that  is 
*'  not  against  us  is  on  our  part." 

Shall  it  be  asked,  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  office 
if  it  be  not  fenced  in  by  prohibition  ?  We  may  as  well 
ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  hand  in  the  natural 
body  of  man,  when  the  foot  is  not  prevented  from  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  hand  ?  We  see,  in  that  case, 
that  the  question  is  one  of  organic  adaptation.  We 
know  that  when  a  man  has  lost  his  hands,  or  is  born 
maimed,  other  members  will,  to  a  marvellous  degree, 
supply  the  place  of  the  hands ;  when  hearing  is  gone, 
the  eye  becomes  preternaturally  quick  to  distinguish 
the  motions  of  the  speaker's  lips ;  when  sight  has  failed, 
the  hearing  is  quickened  ;  when  both  hearing  and  eye- 
sight are  wanting,  the  remaining  senses  are  so  awakened 
and  enlarged  that  even  one  born  blind  and  deaf,  and 
therefore  dumb,  is  still  capable  of  communication  with 
his  fellows.  But  do  we  therefore  doubt  the  necessity 
of  the  special  offices  of  each  member,  or  consider  that 
one  may  usurp  the  functions  of  the  other  without  in- 
jury or  loss  to  the  body  ?  We  have  already  found,  in 
Christ's  acts  and  teaching,  abundant  evidence  that  His 
Church  is  intended  to  be  an  organised  body,  with  dis- 
tinction of  offices  and  functions.  Are  we  to  deny  the 
reality  of  such  offices,  or  their  value  to  the  Church,  be- 
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cause  some  of  their  functions  may  be  performed  out  of 
due  order  by  others  ?  Has  a  king  no  army,  because 
other  of  his  subjects,  who  hold  no  commission  from 
him,  can  fight  bravely  and  loyally  and  successfully  in 
his  cause  %  Or  have  fathers  no  office  in  regard  to  their 
chikben,  because  strangers  may  supply  the  love  and 
care  of  parents  ?  In  the  Church,  office  is  determined, 
as  we  have  learnt  from  Christ's  acts  and  teaching,  by 
a  special  call  and  appointment,  by  defined  duties  and 
functions,  by  corresponding  responsibilities,  by  the  gift 
of  adequate  powers  to  enable  those,  who  will  faithfully 
use  them,  to  fulfil  their  responsibilities ;  and  further, 
by  being  a  part  of  an  organic  and  corporate  whole,  re- 
lated to  the  other  parts,  between  all  of  which  there  is  a 
mutual  interdependence.  But  we  must  not  here  anti- 
cipate further  that  which  we  shall  learn  much  more 
fully  from  the  apostolic  history  and  teaching. 

I  have  examined  the  commission  given  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  His  apostles  in  the  words  recorded  by  St 
Matthew,  because  in  those  words  the  complete  defini- 
tion of  the  office  is  given,  and  its  perpetuity  is  clearly 
manifested.  That  which  is  recorded  at  the  close  of  St 
]\[ark's  Gospel  seems  to  describe  rather  the  office  of  the 
original  Twelve,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  promise 
of  signs  to  follow  those  that  believe.  The  very  general 
account  of  the  whole  given  by  St  Luke  simply  states, 
that  Jesus  declared  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  Christ's  name  among  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  the  disciples 
were  to  be  witnesses  of  these  things.  But  St  Luke 
adds  one  instruction  of  Christ  which  is  to  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  our  argument.  They  were  to  tarry  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  they  should  be  endued  with 
the  power  from  on  high.     The  gift  of  that  Spirit  would 
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be  for  the  whole  Church  without  exception;  but  if 
others  needed  it  for  the  office  and  duties  of  disciples, 
above  all  would  aj)ostles  require  it  for  that  high  office 
and  those  special  functions  to  which  they  are  commis- 
sioned. 

The  Divine  Word,  by  which  the  new  creation  is  formed, 
has  now  been  completely  uttered  ;  through  the  succes- 
sive days  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  earth,  He  has  declared 
the  Divine  Will  in  this  spiritual  universe  of  God  :  it  only 
remains  for  the  Divine  Spirit  to  come  down,  on  the 
ascension  of  Christ  to  the  right  hand  of  power,  in  order 
that  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  burst  forth 
into  the  new  forms  of  life,  designed  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self, and  may  develop  itself,  through  the  quickening 
energy  of  that  Spirit,  according  to  the  laws  of  its  spiri- 
tual growth. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MATTHIAS  TO  THE  APOSTOLIC  OFFICE. 

During  the  short  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  event  of  great 
importance  should  occur.  Yet  there  is  one  act  recorded 
which  is  a  very  significant  instance  of  the  principles  on 
which  Jesus  Christ  constituted  His  Church.  It  was 
indeed  the  immediate  exercise  of  the  authority,  which 
was  vested  in  the  Church,  to  make  all  necessary  provi- 
sion for  bearing  testimony  to  Christ  in  this  world.  One 
of  the  Twelve  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  his 
office  was  vacant,  and,  from  St  Peter's  address  on  this 
occasion,  it  seems  that  no  positive  instructions  had  been 
left  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself  in  regard  to  this  office. 
But,  if  it  were  necessary  that  the  number  of  twelve 
apostles  should  be  complete,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
not  Christ  Himself  determine  the  question,  and  before 
delivering  His  last  charge  appoint  a  successor  to  the 
traitor  ?     Why,  as  He  chose  the  rest  of  the  eleven,  did 
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He  not  now  choose  the  twelfth  \  Why,  but  because,  on 
ascending  into  heaven,  He  left,  not  a  mere  number  of 
disciples,  but  a  living  body  that  was  to  represent  Him 
and  fulfil  His  mission,  a  l)ody  capable  already  through 
His  teaching,  and  the  gifts  they  had  hitherto  received, 
of  such  action  as  should  be  for  the  time  necessary,  until 
the  full  powers  should  be  conveyed  by  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Already,  with  the  instinct  of  the 
new-born  infant,  which,  before  its  reasoning  faculties 
are  awakened,  can  put  forth  some  powers  to  supply  pre- 
sent needs,  the  Church,  even  before  it  is  endowed  with 
the  promised  Spirit,  has  yet  discernment  sufficient  to 
provide  for  existing  necessities. 

We  are  told  that,  at  this  time,  the  whole  number 
of  disciples  at  Jerusalem  being  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  they  used  to  meet  continually  for  prayer  in  a 
large  upper  room,  in  which  some  of  the  apostles  lodged. 
Such  was  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  and  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  appointment  Peter  is  the  chief  and  leader 
of  this  new  society.  He  stands  up  among  them,  and 
the  subject  of  his  address,  the  first  sermon  in  a  Chris- 
tian church,  must  seem  strange  to  those  who  regard  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  only  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  or  as 
the  mere  expression  of  faith  and  love.  He  reminds 
them  that  Judas  the  traitor  had  held  the  same  office 
and  ministry,  which  belonged  to  himself  and  the  other 
apostles  :  that  his  bloody  death,  evidently  the  judgment 
of  God,  had  left  his  office  as  one  of  the  Twelve  vacant, 
as  indeed  had  been  foretold  in  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
which  had  declared  that  the  habitation  of  such  an  one 
should  be  empty,  and  that  another  should  receive  his 
charge  and  ministry.  Therefore,  Peter  says,  as  if  it 
followed  by  necessary  consequence  that  they  had  in 
themselves  the  power  to  supply  that  wliicli  was  want- 
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ing,  it  is  necessary  that  of  those  men,  who  have  been 
with  us  during  the  whole  time  of  our  intercourse  with 
the  Lord  Jesus,  from  the  baptism  of  John  to  the  ascen- 
sion, some  one  should  be  made  witness  of  His  resur- 
rection. Shall  we  ask  what  need  for  this  ?  If  such  an 
one  had  seen  and  heard  these  things,  why  might  he 
not,  being  thus  qualified,  give  his  testimony  1  The 
disciples  did  not  ask  this,  because  they  had  learnt  from 
their  Master,  that  qualifications  for  an  office  do  not  of 
themselves  constitute  the  office.  They  concluded  from 
His  acts,  that  it  was  His  will  that  there  should  be  the 
complete  number  of  twelve  men,  whose  ofiice  should  be 
to  give  this  testimony ;  and  from  His  teaching,  that 
authority  sufficient  was  given  to  them  to  co-opt  into 
their  own  body  one  fitted  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
office. 

That  there  would  be  something  peculiar  and  special 
in  the  method  by  which  this  appointment  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  be  unsuitable  as  a  precedent  for  future 
action  in  the  Church,  might  be  confidently  expected 
for  several  reasons.  For  first  the  number  of  those, 
who  would  be  qualified  to  unite  with  the  eleven  in 
that  special  testimony  with  which  tlie  work  of  the 
apostolate  must  begin,  must  have  been  very  limited 
indeed ;  we  are  almost  surprised  to  find  that  even  two 
could  be  found  who  would  answer  in  all  respects  to 
St  Peter's  description  of  the  person  required.  Further, 
the  apostles  had  not  as  yet  received  the  powers  from 
on  high  by  which  all  the  functions  assigned  to  them 
were  to  be  exercised.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Spirit  not  yet  being  present  in  the  Church  to  declare 
by  them  the  judgment  of  God,  two  men  are  taken, 
whom  they  find  to  answer  to  the  condition,  and  prayer 
is  offered  that  the  Lord  Himself,  who  knew  the  hearts 
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of  all  men,  would  appoint  the  one  whom  He  had 
chosen '"'"  to  succeed  to  the  duties  and  authority  of  that 
apostolic  office  from  which  Judas  by  transgression  fell. 
It  was  thus  referred  to  the  judgment  of  Christ  Him- 
self, who  had  assured  them  that  though  absent  He  was 
still  present  to  hear  and  answer  their  prayers.  They 
cast  lots  for  the  two,  and,  as  the  lot  fell  on  Matthias, 
the  unanimous  voice  and  suffi:age  of  the  whole  body 
received  him  as  appointed  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  the 
same  office  as  the  eleven.  There  Avas  not,  it  would 
appear,  any  outward  sign  at  the  time  to  confirm  to  the 
minds  of  the  disciples  the  validity  of  the  appointment ; 
but  we  find  the  Twelve  together,  immediately  after- 
wards on  the  day  of  Pentecost,t  claiming  to  be  the 
chosen  witnesses  of  Christ;  the  signs  and  wonders 
wrought  by  the  apostles  would  mark  Matthias  as 
possessing  the  same  powers  with  the  rest,  J  and  the 
Twelve  all  united  together  in  the  exercise  of  their 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 

But  although  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  appoint- 
ment, and  the  absence  of  the  spiritual  powers  subse- 
quently given  to  the  Church,  prevent  this  act  from 
being  a  precedent  for  the  future  in  all  respects,  yet  some 
important  principles  as  to  succession  in  the  apostolic 
office  are  already  apparent.  Especially  is  that  principle 
which  Christ's  teaching  itself  distinctly  indicated,  of 
the  co-operation  and  the  mutual  interdependence  of 
all  the  members  of  the  body,  here  clearly  illustrated. 
Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  authoritatively  marks 
out  the  course  to  be  followed.  The  disciples  set  forth 
two,    who   fulfil  the  necessary  conditions,  apparently 

*  avahti^ov  w   e^eXt'^o).       Cf.   Luke,  X.  1,  avihfi^iv  6  Kvpios    Koi  (Ttpovs 
t  Acts,  ii.  14-37.  %  Acts,  v.  12. 
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the  only  two  who  could  be  found,  certainly  the  only 
two  who  were  eligible  on  the  whole :  for,  as  the 
decision  was  to  be  remitted  to  the  judgment  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  we  cannot  suppose  that  these  two 
would  have  been  selected  had  there  been  any  com- 
parison between  them  and  others.  The  election  and 
appointment,  as  indicated  by  the  language  of  the 
prayer,  are  made  by  the  will  of  the  Lord  expressed  in 
answer  to  their  prayer.  And,  as  they  were  assured  of 
His  answer  to  that  prayer,  the  suffrages  of  the  whole 
body  recognised  the  appointment.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  how  these  principles  would  be  applied,  when  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  acting  in  the  Church  itself  and  by  the 
Church  as  His  instrument,  shall  make  this  appeal  to 
the  direct  interposition  of  Jesus  Christ  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  unsuitable  for  the  spiritual  kingdom.  But 
assuredly  even  now  there  is  a  certain  shadowing  forth 
of  that  which  in  after-times  was  expressed  in  well- 
known  words,  as  essential  to  appointment  to  the  apos- 
tolic office  in  the  Church,  "  Dei  judigium,  Episcopatils 
"  consensus,  omnium  siiffragia." 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE    DAY   OF    PENTECOST. 

It  appears  as  if  the  disciples  expected  that,  during 
the  feast  which  followed  next  after  the  Passover  when 
their  Lord  was  crucified,  that  promise  of  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  would  be  fulfilled  for  which  they  were  in- 
structed to  wait  at  Jerusalem,  where  (Jesus  Christ  had 
said)  "Ye  shall  be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not 
"  many  days  hence."  AVlien  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
fully  come,  —  that  is,  exactly  seven  weeks  from  the 
resurrection,  —  all  were  with  one  consent  gathered 
together.  The  language  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
a  larger  gathering  than  usual,  none  were  absent ; 
probably  also,  disciples  from  a  distance  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  feast,  and  were  assembled  with  their 
brethren.  This  meeting  was  before  the  third  hour  of 
the  day,  and  undoubtedly  that  early  assembly  had 
been  for  united  prayer,  probably  with  breaking  of 
bread  according  to  their  Lord's  command.  Suddenly 
there  came  from  heaven  a  sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty 
Avind,  which  filled  the  whole  house  where  they  were 
sitting,  and  they  saw  an  appearance  as  of  fiery  tongues, 
divided  and  distributed,'"'  one  of  which  rested  on  the 

*  8iafifpi(6fifvai  yKoiaaai.  That  is,  tliere  was  not  one  sheet  of  flame, 
but  it  was  broken  up  into  many  tongues,  and  tlie  api)earance  was  that 
of  numerous  small  flames  descending.  Cf.  e.g.  Matt,  xxvii.  35 ;  Luke, 
xxii.  17;  Acts,  ii.  45. 
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liead  of  cacli  person  present.  And  all  were  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  in  other  tongues 
according  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  Of  these 
signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  two  first  were 
evidently  symbolic ;  the  unseen  and  mysterious  wind 
was  a  symbol  by  which  Jesus  Christ  Himself  had 
taught  the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  operations;  the  flame 
of  fire,  resting  on  the  head  of  every  disciple,  represented 
the  power  with  which  the  Spirit  now  endowed  them  of 
being,  as  their  Lord  had  declared  them  to  be,  the  light 
of  the  world.  But  the  "other  tongues/'  with  which 
they  were  enabled  to  speak,  were  more  than  a  mere 
symbol.  The  multitude  that  soon  came  together  to 
witness  this  new  and  strange  phenomenon  heard  these 
Galileans  declaring  the  praises  of  God  in  the  divers 
languages  of  many  countries,  from  which  these  Jews 
of  the  dispersion  and  proselytes  had  come  to  attend 
the  feast.  The  profane  might  mock  at  this  as  if  it 
were  nothing  better  than  drunken  excitement :  but  the 
sincere  and  devout  must  acknowledge  that  here  was 
the  finger  of  God.  Peter,  standing  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  twelve  apostles, — now  for  the  first  time  fulfilling 
their  office  of  witnessing  for  Jesus  and  the  resurrec- 
tion,—and  filled  with  that  Spirit  of  truth  which  has 
been  now  poured  forth,  tells  the  assembled  multitude 
that  this  is  nothing  else  than  the  fulfilment  of  those 
promises  of  the  Spirit  which  God  had  given  to  their 
fathers  by  His  prophets ;  that  the  Jesus,  whom  they 
had  delivered  to  be  slain  by  a  violent  and  cruel  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  God  had  raised  from  the 
dead ;  and  He,  being  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  having  received  from  the  Father  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  had  "shed  forth  this,  which  ye''  (he 
said)  "  now  see  and  hear." 
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The  language  of  the  apostle/"'  as  well  as  of  the  history 
itself,  shows  plainly  that  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
this  day  was  not  on  the  Twelve  only,  but  on  the  whole 
body  of  disciples.  The  peculiarity  of  the  promise  given 
by  the  prophet  Joel,  which  St  Peter  quotes,  was  that 
in  the  latter  days  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  would  not 
be  limited  to  a  few  prophets  and  righteous  men ;  all 
degrees  of  men,  all  ages,  both  sexes,  would  partake 
of  the  Spirit,  which  should  be  a  universal  gift  to  the 
whole  body,  each  receiving  according  to  the  measure 
of  every  part. 

But  if  this  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  significantly 
marked  His  presence  with  the  Church,  and  was  be- 
stowed on  all  its  members,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  determine  what  this  gift  was.  For, 
being  one  common  to  every  member,  it  is  an  essential 
element  in  any  inquiry  into  the  organic  structure  of 
the  Church.  That  faculty,  which  belongs  in  common 
to  every  member  of  a  body,  needs  no  distinct  organ  for 
its  exercise.  If  all  the  body  were  seeing,  we  should 
require  no  separate  organ  of  sight.  And  therefore,  if 
this  gift  of  tongues  were,  what  it  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be,  the  power  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  different 
languages  of  the  world,  it  would  supply  an  argument, 
such  as  Scripture  nowhere  else  furnishes,  against  the 
necessity  of  a  special  office  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
all  nations.  But  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  both 
from  the  history  of  the  Acts,  and  from  the  description 
of  this  gift  of  tongues  given  subsequently  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  than  that  this  was  no  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  but  an  outburst  of  praise  in  a  language  not 
generally  understood  by  the  speaker  himself,  who, 
thoujih  conscious  no  doubt  of  the  emotions  of  devout 

o 

.    *  Cf.  verse  15,  "  These  are  not  druiikcn." 
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joy  and  thankfulness  tlius  expressed,  yet  was  not 
aware,  unless  also  lie  liad  the  gift  of  interpreting,  of 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  uttered  by  him  under 
this  supernatural  influence. 

This  therefore,  which  the  multitude  heard  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  was  on  the  one  hand  a  proof  to  them 
of  a  supernatural  presence,  because  they  heard  these 
Galileans  speaking  in  languages  known  to  the  hearers 
and  not  to  the  speakers ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  the 
new  song  of  praise  of  the  infant  Church,  its  first  Te 
Deum  Laudamus,  in  all  the  various  tongues  of  the 
earth.  It  was  a  prophetic  sign  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  Christ's  Catholic  Church  which  was  to  include 
all  nations  and  kindreds  and  people  and  tongues.  Had 
it  risen  in  one  language  only, — that  common  to  all  the 
seed  of  Israel, — it  would  not  have  fitly  represented  the 
voice  of  Christ's  Church  :  but  now  it  is  the  response  to 
the  command  of  Christ,  Teach  all  nations.  No  sooner 
does  the  Spirit  fall  upon  the  Church,  than  at  once,  in 
anticipation  of  future  triumphs,  praises  are  given  to 
God  in  all  languages.  This  was  not  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  the  witness  to  Jesus  and  the  resurrection, 
or  the  instructing  of  the  disciples  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 
That  work  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  one  far  higher  than 
the  o-ift  of  tongues,  follows  afterwards  in  the  address  of 
Peter.  He  never  alludes  to  these  tongues  as  other 
than  an  evidence  of  the  Spirit's  presence :  had  they 
been  given  to  testify  to  a  risen  Saviour,  we  may  be 
sure  he  would  have  appealed  to  such  testimony.  But 
had  it  been  so,  his  own  office  as  an  apostle  would  have 
been  superseded,  and  the  order  of  the  Spirit's  opera- 
tions deranged. 

In  the  address  of  St  Peter  on  this  occasion,  we  have 
the  testimony,  which  it  was  the  office  of  the  Twelve  to 
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deliver,  in  its  simplest  form.  The  facts  of  the  life, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus,  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  in  all  these 
things,  the  sin  of  the  Jews  in  rejecting  and  crucifying 
Him  who  was  made  of  God  both  Lord  and  Christ,  were 
the  sum  of  the  apostolic  testimony.  But  accompanied 
as  it  was  by  the  witness  of  the  present  Spirit,  it  was 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
spoken.  The  hearers  were  pricked  to  the  heart,  and 
said  to  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles, — for  here  as 
elsewhere  he  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the  whole 
body, — "  Brother  men,  what  must  we  do  ?  "  The 
answer  was  ready ;  "  Repent  and  let  each  of  you  be 
"  baptised  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  remis- 
"  sion  of  sins  ;  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
*'  Spirit.  For  unto  you  is  the  promise,  and  to  your 
"  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  olf,  as  many  as  the 
"  Lord  our  God  shall  call." 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  brief  exhortation 
must  be  noted.  The  corresponding  words  of  John  the 
Baptist  had  been,  "  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
"  heaven  is  at  hand/'  and  he  proclaimed  the  baptism  of 
repentance  unto  the  remission  of  sin.  Jesus  Christ,  at 
the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  used  the  same 
words  as  His  forerunner,  and  by  baptism,  we  have 
seen,  admitted  men  to  be  His  disciples.  But  now  the 
kino-dom  of  heaven  had  come  and  other  lanQ^uaire  is 
used.  In  the  summons  to  repentance  there  is  a 
slight  variation.  Before,  the  present  tense  was  used, 
jxeTavoeLTe,  be  penitent,  as  if  repentance  were  the 
highest  state  to  which  they  could  then  attain.  Now, 
the  tense  is  used  which  implies  a  definite  act 
{lJL€Tavorj(TaT€),  repentance  being  but  the  step  towards 
a  higher  state,  that  of  the  regenerate  children  of  God. 
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In  all  cases  the  baptism,  being  ordained  for  sinful  men, 
is  unto  the  remission  of  sins  :  but  Christian  baptism 
has  a  yet  diviner  blessing  ;  "  Ye  shall  receive  the  free 
"giftof  the  Holy  Ghost/' 

But  what  is  Christian  baptism  ?  It  is  here  described 
as  being  baptised  in  the  name '"'  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  that  baptism  which  Christ  Himself 
commanded,  "  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
"  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  in  their  writings,  baptism  is  always 
described  as  being  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  or 
"into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  ''calling  on  the 
"  name  of  the  Lord,"  or  "  into  Christ  Jesus."  For  to 
their  minds  Jesus  being  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
involved  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  nor  could  any  one  honour  Christ 
by  worship,  without  at  the  same  time  honouring  the 
Father  that  sent  Him,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwelt 
in  Him  without  measure.  But  whether  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ  understood  His  words  as  prescribing  a 
certain  formula  in  baptism,  and  not  rather  as  indicat- 
ing the  confession  of  the  faith  necessary  in  baptism 
and  the  effect  of  that  sacrament,  may  be  questioned. 
The  definiteness  of  forms,  necessary  for  a  more  advanced 
state  of  the  body,  is  not  found  to  the  same  extent  in 
its  infancy ;  and  I  notice  this  apparent  discrepancy  as 
to  the  form  of  baptism  chiefly  to  call  attention  to  the 
truth,  that  we  must  not  conclude,  because,  in  the  par- 
tially-formed and  undeveloped  Church  of  the  first  days 
of  Christianity,  some  elements  are  wanting  which  we 
account  essential,  that  therefore  they  are  unessential 
in  a  later  stage  of  the  Church's  progress. 

The  state  into  which  Christian  baptism  brings  those 
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that  repent  is,  we  have  seen,  not  only  that  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  but  also  of  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"  And,"  Peter  continues,  "  unto  you  is  the  promise  and 
"  to  your  children."  Not  to  their  children  l)y  any  law 
of  natural  descent,  but  because  all  are  called  to  bring 
their  children  to  Christ,  even  as  they  themselves  come 
to  receive  the  blessino-s  of  the  kins^dom.""'  The  new 
song  of  praise  which  the  Spirit  would  inspire  the 
Church  to  raise  would  come  from  infancy  as  well  as 
from  manhood.  And  not  merely  for  them  were  these 
promises  given,  but,  as  indicated  by  that  praise  being 
now  uttered  in  all  the  lan2:uao;es  of  the  nations,  for  the 
Gentiles  that  are  afar  off  from  God,  even  as  many  as 
He  shall  call  by  the  preaching  of  His  Gospel. 

St  Luke  adds,  that  with  many  other  words  the 
apostle  testified  {SieixapTvpeTo)  and  exhorted  his  hearers, 
— the  word  used  implying  complete  instruction  in  the 
truths  which  the  apostles  had  themselves  received,  t 
And  all  that  received  his  word  were  baptised  ;  and  the 
same  day  were  added  to  the  Church  about  three  thou- 
sand souls. 

There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  these  three  thou- 
sand, or  more  than  a  small  part  of  them,  were  among 
the  multitude  who  first  were  gathered  together  by  the 
signs  and  wonders  attending  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  conviction,  awakened  in  the  minds  of  men 
by  what  they  saw  and  heard  that  day,  would  spread 
rapidly  at  such  a  time ;  men  would  bring  their  wives, 
children,  households,  and  friends ;  during  such  excite- 
ment, from  the  mornincc  to  the  evenins^  of  that  mcmor- 
able  day,  there  would  be  a  continual  inpouring  of  new 
hearers  and  fresh  inquirers.  We  must  also  remember 
that    at    the    great    feasts    Jerusalem   was   filled   witli 

♦  See  Part  II.  Chap.  X.  t  Acts,  xx.  21,  24 ;  xxviii.  2.?. 
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people, — several  millions  being  crowded  into  a  city 
occupied  at  otlier  times  by  not  one-tenth  of  the  num- 
ber,— and  the  denseness  of  the  population  at  such  a 
season  would  increase  the  facilities  of  communication. 

We  must  further  observe,  that  the  supernatural  facts 
and  powers,  which  on  that  day  awakened  the  con- 
sciences of  so  many,  do  not  alter  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  all,  who  received  the  word  of  the  apostles, 
were  at  once  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism. 
The  apostles  were  not  like  their  Master,  who  knew  all 
that  is  in  man,  and  would  not  commit  Himself  at  first 
to  those  in  Jerusalem  who  professed  belief  on  Him. 
All,  who  came  professing  faith  and  repentance,  they 
receive  without  delay  or  hesitation,  seal  them  with  His 
seal,  baptise  them  into  Christ  unto  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus 
enrol  them  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  being 
saved  (ot  croj^ojaevot).  That  many  were  on  that  day 
baptised  who  knew  not  their  own  hearts  nor  the  mean- 
ing of  the  promises,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  the  net  of  the 
Gospel  from  the  first  enclosed  both  good  and  bad ;  from 
the  first  the  law  of  the  kingdom  was,  "  Judge  not  that 
"  ye  be  not  judged." 
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CHAPTER     III. 

LIFE   OF   THE   FIRST   BELIEVERS   ON   CHRIST. 

The  description  of  the  infant  Church,  which  is  given 
at  the  close  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  is  evidently  intended  as  a  brief  summary, 
some  of  the  details  being  supplied  in  subsequent  chap- 
ters. Such  was  the  general  character  of  tlic  first  Clu'is- 
tians  immediately  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
[Spirit,  We  naturally  turn  with  much  interest,  even 
with  curiosity,  to  this  picture  of  primitive  Church  life. 
Here,  we  imagine,  was  pure  and  perfect  Christianity 
before  it  was  defiled  by  contact  with  this  sinful  world  ; 
here  is  the  standard  to  which  we  should  seek  to  restore 
the  Church,  secularised,  if  not  demoralised,  by  the  un- 
spiritual  influences  which  now  pervade  its  action,  and 
by  the  large  admixture  of  evil  with  the  good  within 
itself.  This  was  indeed  the  one  Catholic  and  Aj^ostolic 
Church,  very  different  from  all  that  now  claims  this 
holy  name.  Undoubtedly,  in  many  respects,  as  Jesus 
Christ  has  taught  us,  the  simplicity  of  infancy  is  an 
example  to  all ;  and  yet  manhood  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
superior  to  childhood.  Our  purpose  however,  in  ex- 
amining this  history,  is  not  to  consider  it  in  connection 
with  Christian  ethics,  but  to  deduce  from  it  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  development  in  the  Christian  society  of 
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those  principles  on  which  Jesus  Christ  established  His 
Church. 

The  brief  sketch  given  by  St  Luke  of  these  early- 
Christians  is  as  follows  :  I  give  an  exact  rendering  of 
the  passage,  adopting  the  text  which  appears  to  have 
most  authority ; — 

"  And  they  were  continuing  steadfastly  in  the  teacli- 
"  ing  of  the  apostles  and  the  communion,  in  the  break- 
"  ing  of  bread  and  the  prayers.  And  fear  came  on 
"  every  soul ;  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were  being 
"  done  by  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem.  And  all  who 
"  believed  were  together  and  had  all  things  common ; 
"  and  their  possessions  and  goods  they  w^ere  selling  and 
*'  distributing  to  all,  according  as  any  one  might  have 
"  need  ;  and  day  by  day  continuing  steadfastly  with  one 
"  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  in  their 
"  houses,  they  partook  of  food  with  gladness  and  single- 
"  ness  of  heart ;  praising  God  and  having  favour  with 
"  all  the  people.  And  the  Lord  added  together  day  by 
"  day  those  who  were  being  saved." 

First  then  we  notice,  that  the  description  of  these 
believers  corresponds  with  that  which  Jesus  Christ  said 
to  the  Jews  that  believed  on  His  word ;  "  If  ye  con- 
"  tinue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed." 
The  word  used  in  the  Acts  to  express  continuance  im- 
plies also  firm  and  persistent  adherence  ;  but  the  truth 
is  the  same,  of  the  elementary  and  incipient  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ,  of  which  baptism  is  the  appointed  seal 
and  expression,  developing  itself,  and  ripening  into  a 
more  perfect  faith.  And  this  continued  adherence  was 
first  of  all  to  the  teaching  or  doctrine  of  the  apostles. 
The  process  of  "  disciple-ing  "  marked  out  by  Christ  in 
His  final  charge  to  His  apostles  is  here  exemplified ; 
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first,  on  a  belief  in  tlic  fundamciital  truths,  baptism  into 
the  name  of  the  triune  God;  then,  gradual  instruction 
of  the  disciples  in  all  things  which  Jesus  had  com- 
manded to  the  Twelve. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  continuance  of  these 
disciples  "  in  the  communion,"  tt;  Koivoivia.  ?  The 
English  version  renders  this  "  in  the  apostles'  doctrine 
"  and  fellowship,"  and  many  arguments  have  been  raised 
on  this  rendering ;  but  such  a  sense  of  the  w^ords  is 
hardly  capable  of  being  defended.'"  Indeed,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  a  larger  sense  seems  the  more  natural, 
and  better  suited  to  the  whole  passage ;  I  mean,  that 
which  comprehends  all  that  fellowship  in  the  Church, 
which  makes  it  "  the  communion  of  saints  : "  as  Jesus 
Christ  said,  "  All  ye  are  brethren,"  and  again,  "  A  new 
"  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  yc  love  one 
"  another,  as  I  have  loved  you  :  by  this  shall  all  men 
"  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another." 
The  having  all  things  common,  wdiicli  is  afterwards 
mentioned,  was  one  expression  of  this  principle  of  com- 
munion ;  but  it  was  only  a  temporary  accident  of  the 
real  fellowship  of  the  saints.  Indeed  the  communion, 
in  which  the  disciples  are  described  as  continuing  stead- 
fastly, seems  primarily  to  refer  to  fellowship  in  religious 
acts,  which  are  enumerated,  "  in  the  breaking  of  bread 
"  and  the  prayers." 

Of  these,  unquestionably,  "the  breaking  of  bread"  was 
the  primitive  form  of  that  act  of  Christian  communion, 
which  afterwards  acquired  the  technical  name  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  KvpiaKov  helirvop.  We  may  easily  un- 
derstand why  this  act  at  first  was  known  among  the  dis- 
ciples as  "  breaking  of  bread."    The  apostles,  who  taught 

*  Fellowship  with  the  apostles  would  Betui  to  require  the  preposition 
fifTtl.     Cf.  1  John,  i.  3,  6,  7. 
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the  new  believers  all  things  that  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded them,  would  still  retain  the  vivid  recollection 
of  this  characteristic  action  of  their  Master,  often  repeat- 
ed under  various  circumstances,  and  always  with  some 
spiritual  truth  underlying  it.  Whenever  He  fed  the 
multitudes.  He  blessed  and  brake  the  bread.  We  can- 
not indeed  doubt  that  it  was  customary  with  Jesus 
Christ  to  do  this  with  His  disciples,  even  as  He  did  it 
in  the  Last  Supper.  The  disciples  at  Emmaus  at  once 
recognised  the  Lord  in  this  significant  and  symbolical 
action.  Although  therefore  the  apostles  without  doubt 
obeyed  their  Lord's  commands  as  to  this  Christian 
ordinance,  and  not  only  broke  the  bread,  but  blessed 
the  cup,  in  this  new  Paschal  feast,  yet  the  principal 
action  naturally  gave  the  name  to  the  whole.  This 
Christian  rite,  the  highest  expression  and  symbol  of 
communion  both  with  Christ  and  with  one  another, 
was  celebrated  at  first,  like  the  first  Passover  under  the 
law,  with  little  of  that  formal  observance  which  after- 
wards attended  it ;  not  in  the  Temple,  where  the  disci- 
ples still  met  for  formal  public  worship,  but  at  home, 
probably  in  such  of  their  houses  as  were  used  for  their 
gatherings. 

And  we  might  infer  with  much  probability  from  a 
following  verse,  in  which  "breaking  bread  in  their 
"houses"  is  connected  with  "partaking  of  food  with 
"  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,"  that  this  act  of 
Christian  communion  was  so  interwoven  in  their  daily 
life,  as  to  be  a  part,  probably  the  commencement,  of 
the  chief  daily  meal,  of  which  many  of  them,  living 
together  as  much  as  possible  as  one  community,  and 
having  all  things  common,  would  partake  together. 
In  the  journey ings  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  every 
man  who  wished  to  eat  flesh  brought  the  animal  first 
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to  the  priest,  that  it  might  be  sanctified  as  a  peace- 
ofFering  to  the  Lord.  And  thus,  at  this  era  of  the 
Christian  Church,  we  may  well  conceive  that  every 
ordinary  meal  might  be  consecrated  to  Christ  by  this 
breaking  of  bread,  the  token  and  seal  of  their  spiritual 
fellowship  both  with  Him  and  witli  each  other. 

The  other  element  in  this  communion  was  "the 
"  prayers  "  (rats  irpod^vyaxi),  that  is,  the  common  wor- 
ship of  the  new  believers.  We  gather  from  the  account 
given  in  this  chapter  of  their  continuing  daily  in  the 
Temple,  as  well  as  from  Peter  and  John  going  to  the 
Temple  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer,  that  the  disciples 
at  first  met  there  ordinarily  for  common  prayer.  As 
yet  the  ordinances  of  the  new  spiritual  temple  are  but 
in  their  germ,  nor  indeed  can  they  be  fully  developed, 
until  the  Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem  shall  be  over- 
thrown by  the  coming  of  Christ  in  judgment.  But 
certainly  if  these  first  converts,  with  all  the  freshness 
and  overflowing  fulness  of  spiritual  life,  with  such  gifts 
and  powers  of  prayer  as  were  given  them  by  the  Holy 
Ghost, — of  which  we  find  several  instances  in  the  early 
chapters  of  this  book, — yet  needed  the  solemn  fixed 
services  of  the  Temple  as  means  for  maintaining  spiritual 
communion  with  their  Lord  and  with  one  another, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  services  of  a  similar  nature 
would  form  part  of  the  distinctive  worship  of  Christ's 
Church,  when  its  own  system  should  be  matured. 
It  cannot  be  admitted  that  this  constant  fellowshi})  in 
*'  the  prayers"  was  but  a  relic  of  Judaism  retained  for 
a  time.  If  it  were  unspiritual,  and  unsuited  for  the 
Church  of  Christ,  it  would  not  have  Ijeen  recorded  as 
an  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  sign 
of  the  faith  and  love  of  the  first  converts.  We  may 
learn  indeed  that  spirituality  does  not  consist,  as  some 
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seem  to  imagine,  in  a  revulsion  from  Judaism ;  it  is 
positive  not  negative. 

The  life  then  of  these  early  Christians,  as  depicted 
by  the  sacred  historian,  presented  these  characteristic 
features ; — learning  the  word  of  Christ  from  the  apostles; 
communion  with  the  whole  body,  manifested,  in  tem- 
poral things  by  having  all  things  common,  in  spiritual 
things  by  the  breaking  of  bread  which  showed  forth 
the  Lord's  death,  and  by  daily  common  prayers  which 
at  that  time  were  offered  in  the  Temple.  It  was  emin- 
ently a  Church  life,  although  pervading  and  penetrating 
their  whole  daily  life.  The  undeveloped  form  of  this 
Church  life  is  evident,  the  seed  has  been  planted,  and 
has  sprung  up  above  the  ground  ;  it  is  throwing  out 
new  shoots  with  great  vigour;  but  the  forms  which 
the  new  life  will  hereafter  assume  are  not  yet  distinctly 
apparent ;  we  trace  as  yet  but  elementary  germs  and 
immature  shapes  of  the  order  which  shall  ultimately  be 
evolved. 

However,  even  in  this  first  outgrowth  of  spiritual 
life,  of  which  spontaneity  is  and  ever  must  be  a  distinc- 
tive feature,  yet  we  discern  distinctly  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  order  established  by  Jesus  Christ,  which 
were  never  more  powerful,  or  more  universally  recog- 
nised, than  in  those  days.  The  position  which  the 
apostles  then  occupied  was  indeed  one,  which  became 
much  modified  as  the  internal  powers  of  the  whole 
society  were  developed,  and  as  its  organisation  was 
extended.  At  first,  it  seems,  every  function  centred  in 
them.  They  alone,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sacred 
record,  possessed  any  miraculous  power  beyond  the  gift 
of  tongues.  Peter  and  John  heal  the  lame  man  in  the 
Temple.  Peter  exercises  the  awful  power  of  condemn- 
ing the  offenders  who  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
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"  By  tlie  hands  of  tlie  apostles  were  many  signs  and 
*'  wonders  Avrouglit  among  the  people."  "  Insomuch 
"  that  they  brought  forth  the  sick  into  the  streets,  and 
"  laid  them  on  beds  and  couches,  that  at  the  least  the 
*'  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  overshadow  some 
"  of  them."  The  apostles  again  are  the  sole  teachers  of 
the  new  society,  and  they  alone  preach  the  Gospel  to 
those  that  are  without.  And  it  is  further  recorded,  and 
to  many  this  will  seem  of  all  the  most  conclusive  proof 
of  the  complete  and  unchallenged  authority  of  the 
apostles  as  rulers  of  this  new  society, — that  those  who 
possessed  property  sold  it  and  brought  the  money  and 
laid  it  down  at  the  apostles'  feet.  So  unreserved  and 
unhesitating  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  them. 
Certainly,  whatever  form  of  polity  w^e  may  trace  in  the 
infant  society,  those  who  would  deduce  from  this 
history  arguments  for  a  democratic  constitution  of  the 
Christian   Church   must    be    endowed   with   sinarular 

o 

powers  of  invention. 

In  fact  we  may  easily  discern  in  this  infant  society 
two  powerful  principles,  which  soon  must  materially 
affect  one  another,  and  which  being  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, though  not  necessarily  antagonistic,  must  counter- 
balance one  another,  and  produce  combined  results,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  we  cannot  as  yet  predict.  One 
of  these  is  the  intense  vitality  of  every  part  of  the 
body ;  the  other,  the  authority,  it  might  almost  seem 
unlimited,  of  its  rulers.  No  other  human  society,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  history  of  the  world,  could  contain 
these  two  principles  at  the  same  time  in  itself,  without 
some  violent  conflict,  if  not  disruption,  being  the  im- 
mediate result.  In  the  Church  however  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
not  only  averted  such  evil  consequences,  but  also  so 
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directed  and  controlled  tliese  principles  as,  througli  their 
mutual  action  and  combined  force,  to  educe  gradually 
from  them  the  internal  relations  and  true  constitution  of 
the  Christian  body.  The  apostles  had  learnt  from  their 
Lord,  that  authority  in  the  Church  was  not  for  self- 
exaltation  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  purposes  ; 
that  he  that  would  be  greatest  must  be  least ;  that  they 
were  not  separate  from  the  rest,  but  all  were  brethren, 
and  they  were  but  the  ministers  by  whom  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  expressed  His  will.  On  the  other  hand  the  dis- 
ciples, in  all  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  made  them 
free,  knew  that  by  love  they  must  serve  one  another, 
and,  in  the  order  established  by  Jesus  Christ,  they 
recognised  the  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  Him  in 
whom  they  believed. 

It  may  be  argued  indeed,  that  so  long  as  the  Church 
was  under  the  guidance  of  apostles,  appointed  by  Christ 
Himself, — "  not  of  men  nor  by  men,  but  by  Jesus  Christ 
"  and  God  the  Father  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead," 
— and  therefore  possessing  plenary  powers  and  autho- 
rity, which  could  not  be  challenged  without  denying 
the  authority  of  Christ  Himself, — the  condition  of  the 
Church  was  wholly  exceptional,  and  can  form  no  pre- 
cedent for  the  future.  That  this  condition  was  indeed 
one  of  transition  from  the  period  in  which  Christ  Him- 
self was  present  to  that  in  which  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  would  be  established  among  men,  and  would 
no  longer  need  any  exceptional  interference  with  the 
ordinary  laws  of  human  life,  we  have  already  seen 
reason  to  conclude.  But  not  only  have  we  abundant 
indications  that  the  apostolic  office  in  its  substance, 
and  therefore  the  apostolic  authority,  (for  authority 
is  nothing  more  than  the  correlative  of  ofiice)  would 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  we  might  infer 
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that  such  woukl  be  the  case  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  operations  of  God.  For  God,  as  in  nature  so  also 
in  the  government  of  man,  does  not  work  fer  saltum, 
and  suddenly  change  the  laws  of  His  dealings.  So  that 
we  might  expect  that  as  the  divine  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  received  from  the  Father,  passed  into 
that  of  the  apostles,  immediately  appointed  by  Him 
and  directly  subordinate  to  Him,  so  their  authority 
would  pass  into  another  form,  not  needing  mu'aculous 
gifts  to  direct  its  exercise,  and  yet  no  less  real  as  an 
element  in  the  constitution  of  His  Church.  In  the  in- 
fant Church  we  might  expect  tliat  authority  would  be 
of  a  somewhat  different  order  from  that  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  matured  and  perfectly-developed  Church  ; 
yet  manliood,  as  well  as  chiklhood,  is  the  subject  of 
authority,  though  of  a  different  kind.  AVe  might  there- 
fore conclude,  even  independently  of  those  acts  and 
teachinors  of  Jesus  Christ  which  we  have  before  con- 
sidered,  that  as  in  the  primitive  Cliurch  vigorous  spirit- 
ual life  throughout  the  body  coexisted,  and  was  con- 
sistent, with  the  exercise  of  apostolic  authority,  the 
combination  of  these  two  elements  would  be  found 
in  every  age,  in  all  legitimate  action  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  apostles,  it  must  be  remembered,  al- 
though endued  with  extraordinary  gifts,  were  after  all 
not  some  divinities,  as  they  are  too  often  regarded,  but 
men  of  like  passions  witli  us.  Nor  must  we  forget, 
that  we  are  studying  the  history  of  a  society  really 
human  although  of  divine  origin,  a  society  in  which 
human  nature  is  not  to  be  overlaid  and  stifled  by  some- 
thing superior  to  nature,  but  is  to  have  free  play  in  its 
legitimate  sphere,  and  is,  however  purified  and  ennobled, 
no  other  human  nature  than  that  whirli  is  found  in 
other  communities  amongst  men. 
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One  remarkable  feature  in  this  new  society,  namely 
that,    (in  the  language    of  the    historian)  "they  had 
"  all  things  common,"  is  obviously  an  additional  proof 
of  the  rudimentary  state  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
this    sacred   fellowship.      That    it   was    a   temporary 
expedient  to  meet  a  present   necessity,   arising  from 
the  accession  of  great  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes 
at  Jerusalem, — an  exceptional  remedy  for  an  excep- 
tional evil, — no   one  who  has  studied  the  subsequent 
history  of  the   Church    in   the   New  Testament   will 
question.     And  yet  we  should  be  much  mistaken  if 
we  should  deny,  that  a  permanent  principle  of  Church 
life,  necessary   in   all   ages,  was    here    embodied.      It 
was  the  form,  suited  for  that  condition  of  the  Church,  in 
which  the  fundamental  law  of  the  new  society, — that 
all  are  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ, — then  expressed  itself. 
It  exhibited  practically  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself, 
when  in  His  exposition  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
His  new  kingdom  He  bids  His  disciples  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  things 
needful  shall  be  added  unto  them.     It  exemplified  the 
truth  of  the  unity  of  all  in  Christ,  that   they  were 
members  one  of  another,  and  had  common  interests  and 
feelings.     Both  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  the  new 
Church  life,  and  as  supplying  the  surest  test  of  the 
reality  of  Church  life  at  all  times,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  important  facts  that  the  history  records. 
We  shall  find  continually,  throughout  the  history  of  the 
apostolic  age,  that  the  principles  which  produced  this 
action  of  the   first  disciples  and  underlie  their  com- 
munity of  property,  are  essential  elements  in  the  unity 
of  the  Church  and  determine  it. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    FIRST    EXERCISE   OF   DISCIPLINE. 

That  in  tlie  influx  of  many  thousand  converts  into 
the  Church  within  a  short  space  of  time,  the  good  and 
the  bad  were  gathered  in  together,  is  certain.     All  sub- 
sequent experience  proves,  that,  as  the  history  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ  Himself  would  lead  ns  to  expect, 
the    conviction    of  the   truth    of   His   divine    mission 
would  powerfully  influence  many,  and  produce  a  belief, 
destitute  indeed  of  spiritual  vitality,  Avhicli  yet  would 
bid  defiance  to  much  opposition  from  unbelievers,  and, 
at  a  time  of  a  popular  movement   in  favour  of  the 
new  faith,  would  acquire  great  strength.      It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  not  to  believe  that  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ  would  soon  find  many  indications  of  the 
tares  and  the  wheat  growing  together  in  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  unreality,  or  at  least  the  want  of  active 
power,  of  the  fjiith  which  many  professed.     For  ex- 
ample, the  unwillingness  of  some  to  do  as  others  had 
done,  to  sell  their  possessions    and   goods  that  they 
might  be  distributed  among  their  indigent  Itrcthrcn, 
might  distinctly  indicate,  and  often  no  doubt  did  in- 
dicate, the  absence  of  the  true  spirit  of  disciples.     But 
it  belonged  not  to  them,  or  to  the   discipline  of  the 
Church,  to  judge  in  such  cases.     To  their  own  Master 
such  men   must   give  account,  and  must    ultimately 
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stand  or  fall  by  His  judgment.  For  tlie  cliiefest  of  the 
apostles  to  assume  authority  over  such,  and  dictate  to 
them  their  line  of  duty  under  the  penalty  of  exclusion 
from  the  Christian  body,  would  have  been  not  only  to 
assume  prerogatives  belonging  to  Christ  alone,  but  to 
substitute  the  law  for  the  Gospel.  No  apostle  might 
say,  as  his  Master,  to  whom  all  hearts  and  all  circum- 
stances are  perfectly  known,  once  said  to  the  young 
ruler  in  order  to  test  his  faith  : — "  One  thing  thou  lack- 
*'  est ;  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor 
"  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven."  That  the 
action  of  the  more  earnest  of  the  believers  at  Jerusa- 
lem was  no  law  imposed  on  the  new  society,  that 
it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  other  than  voluntary 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  obvious  from  the 
history.  For  the  apostles,  or  for  any,  to  have  judged 
their  brethren  in  such  a  matter,  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  the  fundamental  law,  "  Judge  not  that  ye  be 
"  not  judged."  But  Jesus  Christ  had  also  (we  have 
found  in  examining  His  teaching)  forewarned  His  dis- 
ciples that  there  would  be  cases  in  which  present  judg- 
ment would  be  necessary  for  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom  and  tlie  welfare  of  His  people ;  offences,  which 
from  their  pernicious  example  and  influence,  and  from 
the  form  of  positive  evil  which  they  should  assume, 
would  be  already  ripe  for  judgment,  and  would  demand 
the  exercise  of  that  authority  in  the  Church  which  He 
had  committed  to  His  apostles. 

Such  a  case  occurred  shortly  after  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  on  the  Church,  and  it  is  a  notable  example 
to  all  ages  of  the  reality  of  those  spiritual  powers, 
which  Christ  intrusted  to  His  Church  on  earth,  and 
which  were  to  be  exercised  through  the  apostolic  ofiice. 
A  certain  man  and  his  wife  sold  a  possession  for  a  cer- 
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tain  price,  and  brought  a  portion  of  tlie  sum,  as  if  it 
were  the  whole,  and  laid  it  down  at  the  apostles'  feet. 
There  was  no  obligation  on  them  either  to  have  sold 
the  land,  or,  when  it  was  sold,  to  have  given  the  whole 
price,  or  indeed  any  portion  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
others.     But  it  is  probable  that,  as  men  are  wont  to  do, 
the  disciples  then  generally  judged  severely  those  who 
held  back,  from  whatever  cause,  and  drew  invidious  and 
uncharitable  distinctions  among  their  neighbours  ;  and 
Ananias  and  Sapphira   yielded   to  the  temptation  of 
wishing  to  appear  as  zealous  Christians  as  others,  yet 
reserving,  unknown  to  their  brethren,  a  certain  portion 
for  themselves.     Their  act  implied  a  positive  and  de- 
liberate disbelief  in  the  real  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth   in  the    Church.      The  guilt  of  it  was  further 
aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  done  by  one  in 
a  moment  of  temptation,  but  husband  and  wife  had 
conspired  together  to  try  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  to  put 
it  to  the  test  whether  He  was  present  to  whom   all 
actions  are  known.     An  act  like  this,  however  it  might 
be  concealed  for  the  time,  would  secretly  spread  as  a 
gangrene  throughout  the  body,  and  eat  out  its  whole 
life.     Moreover,  it  was  a  sin  fully  answering  to  that, 
which  Jesus  Christ  Himself  pronounced  to  be  beyond 
forgiveness,  a   symptom  of  a  spiritual  apostasy  from 
which  there  can  be  no  recovery,  a  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  therefore  unto  death.     On  such  a  sin  Peter 
passes  public  sentence,  which  is  at  once  confirmed  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  death  of  the  offenders. 

That  Peter  alone  acts  in  this  first  exercise  of  disci- 
pline, was  the  result  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  of  his  position  as  chief  of  the  apostles 
under  Jesus  Christ.      Prompt  and  immediate  action 
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was  necessary,  that  the  judgment  on  the  sin  might 
be  the  more  apparent,  and  the  reality  of  the  Spirit's 
presence  more  clearly  demonstrated.  Peter  knows,  by 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  by 
human  testimony,  the  facts  of  the  offence ;  there  is  no 
need  or  indeed  place  for  further  evidence,  for  "  two 
*'  or  three  witnesses,"  which  in  other  cases  would  be 
required.  By  the  same  inspiration  he  knows  also  the 
true  character  of  the  oflfence,  for  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
Himself  judges.  The  sentence,  "Thou  hast  not  lied 
"  unto  men  but  unto  God,"  is  at  once  confirmed  by 
God's  judgment,  and  it  is  proved  that  whatsoever,  in 
the  due  exercise  of  his  office,  the  apostle  binds  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  that  whosesoever  sins  the 
Church,  acting  as  the  instrument  of  Christ's  Spirit, 
retains,  they  are  retained. 

Shall  we  say  that  the  supernatural  circumstances 
which  surround  this  act  make  it  no  precedent  for  the 
future  %  But  is  it  not  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  the  intuitive  and  unerring 
judgment  of  the  true  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the 
sudden  deaths  that  followed  the  apostolic  sentence,  are 
the  accidents  belonging  to  that  condition  of  the  Church; 
but  that  the  substantial  and  permanent  element  is  the 
authority  at  all  times  residing  in  the  Church,  and  em- 
powering it,  in  the  due  exercise  of  its  functions,  to 
remedy  such  or  similar  evils  \  We  shall  find,  as  the 
history  advances,  how  the  exercise  of  discipline  becomes 
modified  as  the  organic  life  of  the  Church  is  developed. 
But  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  Church  discipline 
are  embodied  in  this  its  first  and  most  notable  act. 
We  trace  here,  without  difficulty,  the  three  essentials  of 
Church  discipline ;  first,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
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facts;  secondly,  a  discriminating  judgment  as  to  the 
character  of  the  action ;  thirdly,  an  authoritative 
sentence  on  the  person.'^  All  these  we  shall  find  fully 
illustrated  as  our  argument  proceeds. 

*  See  Chap.  XI.  infray  on  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  Corinthian 
Church. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    CHURCH   IN   JERUSALEM. 

/. — Ordination  of  the.  Seven,        ' 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  history  of  the  first 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  as  representing  some  universal 
principles  common  to  the  Church  of  all  ages.  At  first 
indeed  the  Jerusalem  Church,  with  the  apostolic  body  at 
its  head  and  its  members  coming  up  to  the  holy  city  at 
the  feast,  comprehended  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  on. 
earth.  But  Jerusalem  was  not  the  world ;  the  Gospel 
was  soon  to  extend  itself  from  Jerusalem  throughout 
all  nations ;  before  long  the  Church  in  that  city  would 
be  but  one  Church  amongst  many,  the  mother  Church 
indeed,  and  the  metropolis  of  Christendom,  during  the 
transition  period  when  the  old  Temple  was  still  stand- 
ing, yet  a  local,  not  the  universal,  society.  And  in 
the  process  of  development  it  would  be  necessary,  that, 
simultaneously  with  the  extension  of  the  Church  from 
its  centre,  its  local  organisation  in  that  centre  should 
be  evolved  and  gradually  define  itself.  We  may  expect 
therefore  to  find,  in  Jerusalem  first  of  all,  the  true  form 
of  a  local  Church  discovering  itself,  and  growing  into 
that  order  which  would  express  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

We  must  remember  however,  that  if  the  Church's 
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organisation  is  the  result,  —  as  our  whole  argument 
maintains, — not  of  some  rules  and  laws  like  those  of 
the  old  covenant,  but  of  a  development  from  elements 
and  principles  given  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  gTowth  of  this  new  society  would  present  very 
different  phenomena  from  those  which  would  appear, 
if  the  apostles  had  formed  the  society,  (as  is  generally 
imagined  that  they  did,)  as  the  inspired  authors  of  its 
laws.  We  must  not  be  surprised  therefore  when  we 
find,  that  the  first  process  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  arose,  not  primarily  or  expressly, 
out  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  apostles  to  commit 
to  others  some  of  their  spiritual  functions,  but  out  of 
a  necessity,  forced  upon  them,  of  resigning  to  others 
local  duties  which  they  found  unsuitable  for  their 
office.  As  the  number  of  the  disciples  increased,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  apostles,  engaged  with  the  higher 
functions  of  their  office  among  many  thousands  of  new 
disciples,  and  with  the  multitudes  that  came  in  at  the 
time  of  the  great  feasts,  to  give  the  necessary  personal 
attention  to  the  distribution  of  alms  or  food  amongst 
the  destitute  members  of  the  body,  which  distribution 
was  hitherto  entirely  under  their  authority  and  direc- 
tion. A  complaint  was  made  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
among  the  converts,  that  their  widows  were  overlooked, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  widows  were  favoured.  So 
apparently  trivial  was  the  occasion  which  led  to  the 
first  difi'erentiation  of  office  in  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  yet  it  was  no  light  matter,  since  it  proved,  that  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  that  all  the  func- 
tions of  administration  could  be  retained,  as  hitherto, 
by  apostles ;  that  matters  touching  vital  interests  of  the 
Church  would  be  neglected,  without  some  distribution 
of  functions ;   and  therefore  that  it  must  be  according 
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to  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ  that  there  should  be  an 
outgrowth  from  the  apostolate.  It  is,  I  think,  generally 
supposed  by  those  who  believe  in  the  order  of  the 
Church  as  being  of  divine  origin,  and  not  of  human 
invention,  that  the  institution  of  the  several  degrees  of 
the  ministry  was  the  result  of  some  definite  revelation 
to  the  apostles  of  the  method  according  to  which  the 
Church  should  be  ordered.  But  the  order  is  no  less 
truly  divine  because,  as  the  history  itself  indicates,  it 
grew  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  it  grew  in  the 
minds  of  the  apostles  themselves,  and  apparently  at 
times  in  spite  of  their  own  reluctance  to  resign  to 
others  any  of  the  functions  committed  to  them ;  even 
as  the  truth  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
Church  on  equal  terms  with  the  Jews  forced  its  way  in 
spite  of  the  prejudices  which  some  of  them  but  slowly 
shook  off.  The  final  adjustment  indeed  of  this  organisa- 
tion of  the  universal  Church  was  a  work  of  much  time, 
and  was  the  result  of  matured  experience,  as  well  as  of 
circumstances  gradually  pointing  to  definite  conclusions 
and  determining  the  fixed  relations  of  the  body.  I  see 
in  no  part  of  the  process  any  indication  of  a  revelation 
of  the  order  to  be  followed ;  but  we  may  find  abundant 
proofs  of  the  apostles  being  guided,  sometimes  no  doubt 
unconsciously,  towards  a  divine  order  which  ultimately 
became  both  definite  and  universal. 

The  history  on  the  present  occasion  is  a  very  re- 
markable instance  of  the  development  of  the  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  the  apostles  indeed,  yet  much 
more  by  the  ordering  of  divine  Providence  than  by  any 
will  of  theirs.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  apostles 
heard  of  these  complaints  of  neglect  in  the  daily 
administration,  they  called  together  the  multitude  of 
the   disciples  and  said, — (it  is  difficult  not  to  think 
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there  is  a  slight  trace  of  annoyance  in  the  first  sen- 
tence),— "  It  is  not  our  pleasure  that  we  should  leave 
*'  the  word  of  God  and  serve  tables.  Look  out  therefore 
"  men  from  among  yourselves,  well  reported  of,  seven 
"  in  number,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  wisdom, 
"  whom  we  will  appoint  over  this  business.  But  we 
"  will  give  ourselves  constantly  to  prayer  and  the 
"  ministry  of  the  word."  And  the  proposal  pleased 
the  whole  multitude,  and  they  chose  seven  men  whom 
they  presented  to  the  apostles ;  and  when  they  had 
prayed  they  laid  their  hands  upon  them. 

Now  here  there  are  several  points  to  be  noticed. 
That  which  was  proposed  by  the  Twelve,  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difiiculty,  belonged  undoubtedly  to  their 
office,  as  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  society,  to  deter- 
mine, and  therefore  it  was  decided  by  them  with  full 
apostolic  authority.  Yet  the  history  says  not,  "  So  the 
"  people  obeyed  the  apostles  and  did  so  and  so,"  as  it 
mio-ht  have  been  said  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  com- 
mand  of  the  Lord  given  through  Moses ;  but,  "  It 
"  pleased  the  Avhole  multitude  ;  "  {rjpecreu  6  \6yo<;  ivwiriov 
navTos  Tov  irXyjOovs)  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  body 
being  the  seal  to  those  acts,  even  of  apostles,  which 
concerned  all.  Again  the  selection  is  by  the  people. 
It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  this  was  merely  to  a 
quasi  secular  office  of  distributing  alms,  of  the  qualifi- 
cations for  which  the  multitude  might  judge  as  well  as 
apostles ;  but  that  in  the  case  of  a  truly  spiritual  office 
the  conditions  are  altered.  However  that  the  apostles 
considered  this  to  be  a  spiritual  office  is  evident ;  it 
was  originally  part  of  their  own  office ;  they  directed 
men  to  be  chosen  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom  ;  and 
further,  they  appoint  those  who  are  chosen  with  prayer 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  separating  and  consecrating 
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them  to  the  office  by  the  most  solemn  act.  What  the 
office  was,  we  shall  consider  presently :  but  we  must 
notice  that,  while  the  selection  and  presentation  were 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  disciples,  the  final  responsi- 
bility of  the  appointment  rested  with  the  apostles 
alone,  who  by  this  act  delegated  to  those  who  were 
chosen  some  of  their  own  functions,  and  such  authority 
as  was  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  this  subordinate 
ministry. 

The  solemn  act  of  ordination  is  here  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  the  apostolic  history,  and  as  this 
significant  rite  is  intimately  connected  with  the  question 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  we  must  not  pass  it 
over  without  some  examination  of  its  meaning.  By 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  the  laying  on  of  hands  seems  to 
have  been  us(jd  only  as  the  sign  of  blessing.  There  is 
no  indication  in  the  Gospels  that  He  laid  His  hands  on 
the  apostles,  when  committing  to  them  their  office  and 
ministry,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  an  act  so 
significant  would  have  passed  without  mention.  We 
shall,  I  think,  find  sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  act  would  have  been  unsuitable  to  represent  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  those  whom  He  appointed 
to  be  His  own  ministers.  To  understand  its  meaning 
we  must  refer  to  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  already, 
in  our  brief  examination  of  the  religious  organisation  of 
the  older  economy,  observed  traces  of  another  principle 
of  succession  to  office  and  delegation  of  authority  be- 
sides that  of  natural  descent.  The  most  remarkable 
instances  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  Moses,  and  all 
of  them  arose  out  of  circumstances  not  very  dissimilar 
from  those  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  First,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the 
advice  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro,  to  relieve  him  of  the 
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burden  of  judging  the  people  a  complete  system  of 
judges  and  magistrates  was  organised  by  him.  Then, 
at  a  later  time,  when  ]\Ioses  complained  of  the  burden 
of  government,  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  gather 
seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  people  and  to  set  them 
before  the  tabernacle ;  "  and  I  will  take  of  the  spirit 
"  that  is  upon  thee  and  will  put  it  upon  them ;  and 
"  they  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  with  thee, 
"  that  thou  bear  it  not  alone."  And  when  the  spirit 
rested  on  these  seventy  men  "  they  prophesied  and 
"  did  not  cease."  Thus  far  w^e  find  a  striking  parallel 
between  the  conduct  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  ajDostles 
under  similar  circumstances.  But  there  is  another, 
towards  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  great  lawgiver, 
which  as  regards  the  act  of  appointment  is  far  more 
complete.  When  Moses  was  warned  that  his  end  was 
approaching  (Num.  xxvii.  1.5-23),  and  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  land 
of  promise,  he  prays  that  "the  Lord,  the  God  of  the 
"  spirits  of  all  flesh  "  would  set  '^  a  man  over  the  con- 
gregation wdio  might  be  the  leader  of  the  people,  "  that 
"  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be  not  as  sheep  without 
"  a  shepherd."  The  resemblance  here  to  New  Testa- 
ment language  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  and  still  more 
so  in  that  which  follows.  "  And  the  Lord  said  to 
"  Moses,  Take  thee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in 
"  whom  is  the  spirit  and  lay  thy  hands  upon  him  ;  and 
'*  set  him  before  Elcazar  the  priest  and  before  all  the 
"  con2:re2ration,  and  ^wo,  him  a  charcfc  in  their  siirht. 
**  And  thou  shalt  put  some  of  thine  honour  upon  him, 
"  that  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
"may  be  obedient."     "And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord 

*  fnia-Kt^aada,  Sept.      Cf.  in  the  account  in  the  Acts,  iiriaKfy^taaOt 
dvBpas  fTTTa. 
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"  commanded  him ;  and  he  took  Joshua  and  set  him 
"  before  Eleazar  the  priest  and  before  all  the  congrega- 
"  tion.  And  he  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and  gave 
"  him  a  charge  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  Now 
here  is  a  principle  of  succession  to  office,  and  delega- 
tion of  a  charge  with  authority,  identical  with  that 
which  has  been  indicated  in  the  New  Testament  for 
the  Church  of  Christ,  so  far  as  we  have  traced  it 
hitherto.  A  man  already  tried  and  tested,  —  avi^p 
fjLapTvpoviJL€vo<;,  —  a  "  faithful  and  wise  servant,"  in 
whom  is  the  spirit,  is  taken,  and  to  him  an  office 
is  committed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  with  a  charge 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  And  the  appointment 
to  the  office  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  required  for  the  office.  "  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun," 
it  is  added  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, "  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom ;  for  Moses 
"  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him."  And  yet,  though 
thus  succeeding  to  the  office  of  Moses,  it  must  be 
further  observed  that  Joshua  did  not  succeed  to  the 
personal  powers  and  prerogatives  of  his  predecessor; 
for  it  is  added,  "  There  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in 
"  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to 
"  face,  in  all  the  signs  and  wonders  which  the  Lord 
"  sent  him  to  do."  Surely  the  principle  of  such  a 
succession,  as  is  required  for  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
the  removal  of  those  apostles  "  whom  the  Lord  knew 
*'  face  to  face,"  is  here  not  obscurely  shadowed  forth. 
And  the  significant  act  of  laying  on  of  hands  is  used 
on  this  occasion, — and  only  on  this  occasion,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament, — 
where  the  language  itself  seems  almost  to  bring  us  into 
New  Testament  times.  Indeed  "  the  higher  criticism  " 
must  of  course  determine  these  passages  to  be  an  inter- 
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polation  since  the  Christian  era ;  but  as  we  are  com- 
pelled, in  these  investigations,  simply  to  accept  Scrip- 
tui'C  as  received  by  Christians,  we  must  consider  the 
passage  to  be  a  most  remarkable,  we  might  almost  say 
a  prophetic,  anticipation  of  that  which  from  the  times 
of  the  apostles  to  the  present  day  has  been  held  by  the 
majority  of  Christians  to  be  the  true  law  of  succes- 
sion in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Whether  or  not  the  apostles  had  before  their  minds 
this  most  pertinent  and  instructive  precedent,  we  may 
be  assured  that  the  same  Spirit  of  God,  who  directed 
Moses,  also  sfuided  them  as  to  the  form  and  manner  of 
delegating  to  others  "some  of  their  honour"  by  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign,  by  which  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
necessary  for  the  oftice  are  conveyed  to  those  who  are 
ordained  thereto.  But  what  was  this  office  ?  The  first 
occasion  of  the  institution  of  the  office  was  undoubt- 
edly the  need  of  others  besides  the  apostles  to  superin- 
tend the  "  daily  administration,"  and  undertake  respon- 
sibilities which  were  found  to  Idc  inconsistent  with  their 
own  highest  functions.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  apostles  would  have  intrusted  these  duties  to 
any,  whom  they  did  not  admit  to  a  larger  share  of  their 
own  functions  than  is  implied  in  the  mere  distribution 
of  alms.  We  mi^ht  conclude  with  some  confidence  that 
they  would  not  do  so ;  that  this  ministration,  having 
been  originally  part  of  the  apostolic  office,  would  not  be 
committed  to  any  who  were  not  also  intrusted  with  some 
share  in  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Cliurch.  The 
apostles  do  not  make  light  of  this  portion  of  their  own 
duties,  or  say, — as  St  Paul  said  with  regard  to  ordinary 
disputes  among  Christians, —  "  If  ye  have  judgments  of 
"  things  pertaining  to  this  life,  set  them  to  judge  who 
"  are  least  esteemed  in  the  Church."     They  evidently 
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consider  that  the  Seven  are  to  be  admitted  to  a  subor- 
dinate share  of  their  own  office  and  ministry,  in  order 
that  they  might  themselves  be  at  liberty  to  continue  un- 
interruptedly (TrpocTKapTepTJaojxev)  in  its  higher  duties. 
And  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  parallel  case  of  Moses, 
under  divine  direction,  constituting  the  body  of  seventy 
elders  to  share  the  government  of  the  people  with  him- 
self, this  was  no  mere  secular  office,  but  when  the  Spirit 
rested  upon  them  "  they  prophesied  and  ceased  not." 
Might  not  this  very  parallel  have  been  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  apostles  ?  The  fact  that  they  fixed  on  the 
typical  number  of  seven  evidently  indicates,  that  they 
considered  they  were  not  merely  making  an  appoint- 
ment to  serve  a  present  necessity,  but  instituting  an 
office ;  even  as  their  Lord  Himself  took  the  typical 
number  twelve,  in  instituting  their  office.  And  this 
view  is  entirely  borne  out  by  the  history.  Whilst 
it  says  nothing  whatever  of  the  ministration  of  the  alms 
by  the  Seven,  but  leaves  us  to  conclude  that  the  com- 
plaints of  insufficient  care  were  removed  through  this 
subdivision  of  duties,  it  proceeds  at  once  to  record  the 
spiritual  functions  discharged  by  some  of  the  Seven. 
The  result  of  this  new  institution  was,  that  "  the  w^ord 
"  of  God  increased,  and  the  number  of  disciples  multi- 
"  plied  in  Jerusalem  greatly."  It  is  recorded,  that  after 
their  appointment  members  of  the  Seven  at  once  exer- 
cised powers  which,  as  far  as  w^e  can  judge  from  the 
history,  had  been  before  confined  exclusively  to  the 
apostles.  First  they  wrought  signs  and  wonders,  cast- 
ing out  unclean  spirits  and  healing  the  sick  (Acts,  vi. 
8  ;  viii.  6,  7,  13).  Secondly  they  preached  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection.  Thirdly  they  made  and  baptised  dis- 
ciples (Acts,  viii.  iKissim).  Whether  or  not  these  func- 
tions may  be  exercised  in  the  Church  by  those  who  do 
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not  partake  of  the  apostolic  office,  is,  as  I  have  repeat- 
edly observed,  uot  the  question ;  but  that  they  belong 
to  the  office  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  no  one  will 
doubt  who  has  attained  to  any  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  office  as  expounded  by  Christ's  own 
acts  and  teachiner.  And  the  functions  havinfif  been 
hitherto  exercised  by  apostles  only,  and  after  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  Seven  exercised  by  them  also,  we  can 
draw  no  other  conclusion  from  the  history  but  that  the 
office  intrusted  to  the  Seven  did  include  these  functions 
of  the  apostolate.  On  the  other  hand  that  the  highest 
powers  of  the  apostles  were  not  committed  to  the 
Seven  is  evident,  first  from  the  occasion  and  circum- 
stances of  their  appointment ;  secondly  from  the  fact 
that  when  Philip,  one  of  the  number,  had  j)reached  the 
Gospel  in  Samaria  and  baptised  the  converts,  it  was 
necessary  for  apostles  to  comj)lete  the  work,  in  order 
that  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  their  hands  the 
baptised  might  receive  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  has  been  generally  held  in  the  Christian  Church 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  was  the  institution 
of  the  order  of  deacons,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  charge  of 
the  daily  ministration  was  committed  to  them,  and 
was  the  first  occasion  of  the  appointment,  and  as  the 
functions  assigned  to  them  comprehended  those  of  the 
lowest  order  of  the  ministry,  according  to  the  subse- 
quent organisation  of  the  Church,  the  truth  of  this  can- 
not be  denied.  And  yet  not  only  are  the  Seven  never 
called  deacons  in  the  New  Testament,  but  there  is  suf- 
ficient reason  to  conclude,  as  we  shall  find  presently, 
that  their  office  included  that  of  presbyters  or  elders. 
The  important  fact  as  bearing  on  our  argument, — and  it 
is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance, — is  this  ;  that  the 
delegation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  apostolic  functions 
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took  place  as  soon  as  the  requirements  of  the  local 
Church  in  Jerusalem  called  for  it,  and  that  it  followed 
principles  indicated  by  the  acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament,  such 
delegation  of  office  being  effected  by  a  definite  symbo- 
lical rite,  which  was  followed  by  the  gift  of  the  spiritual 
powers  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  its  spiritual 
duties. 

//. — The,  Preshyters  or  Elders  of  the  Church. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  throw  very  little  light  on 

the  subsequent  history  of  the  original  body  which  was 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven,  as  the  apostles  were 

by  the  name  of  the  Twelve.     The  most  eminent  of 

them,  Stephen,  was  martyred  shortly  afterwards,  and 

is  the  protomartyr  of  the  Church.     Philip,  who  stood 

second  on  the  list,  was  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the 

persecution  that  arose  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  and 

went  from  place  to  place  preaching  the  Gospel  till  he 

came  to  Csesarea,  where  we  find  him  some  twenty-five 

years  afterwards,  and  he  is  called  "  the  evangelist ;  "  so 

that  we  must  conclude  that  the  charge  committed  to 

him  at  Jerusalem  was  administered  by  others.     Of  the 

remainder  of  the  Seven  we  learn  nothing  except  from 

very  doubtful  traditions.     But  that  the  office  instituted 

in  their  appointment  was  continued  in  the  Church  in 

Jerusalem  we  have  ample  proof.     Some  six  years  after 

the  ordination  of  the  Seven,  collections  were  made  in 

the  Gentile  Church  in  Antioch  "  for  the  brethren  that 

*'  dwelt  in  Judea,"  and  Barnabas   and  Saul  were  the 

bearers  of  these  contributions  to  Jerusalem.     But  they 

were  not  to  do, — what   Barnabas  himself  had  done 

when  he  sold  his  own  possessions, — lay  these  gifts  at 

the  apostles'  feet ;  they  were  to  deliver  them  to  a  body 
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of  men,  now  for  the  first  time  designated  elders  or 
presbyters  of  the  Church.  Who  then  were  these,  who 
now  took  the  phace  of  the  apostles,  as  having  the  charge 
of  the  alms  given  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  brethren 
in  the  Jerusalem  Church  ?  The  natural  and  obvious 
conclusion  from  the  history  would  be,  that  these  pres- 
byters held  the  office,  the  institution  of  which  is 
described  in  a  previous  chapter,  since  we  find  them 
exercising  the  very  duties,  the  necessity  for  which  was 
the  occasion  for  that  institution.  But  unhappily  most 
expositors  of  the  sacred  history  have  their  minds  so 
preoccupied  by  their  knowledge  of  the  subsequent 
developments  of  the  Church,  that  they  seem  incapable 
of  reasoning  freely  by  induction  from  historical  facts  ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  Seven,  who  had  the  min- 
istration of  the  alms,  were  deacons  or  something 
like  deacons ;  but  that  the  elders,  who  also  received 
contributions  for  this  purpose,  were  a  difi'erent  class 
of  men :  the  only  conceivable  reason  for  this  capri- 
cious interpretation  of  the  history  being,  that  deacons 
ultimately  in  the  Church  had  the  ministration  of 
alms,  as  the  Seven  had ;  whilst  those  who  are  repre- 
sented in  the  history  as  acting  for  the  apostles,  and 
receiving  the  alms,  are  not  called  deacons  but  presby- 
ters. Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  office 
instituted  in  the  ordination  of  the  Seven  was  originally 
one,  and  that  its  subsequent  division  into  two  orders, — 
of  which  we  find  no  express  mention  till  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  afterwards,''' — was  the  result  of  cii'cum- 
stances  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  led  the 
apostles  to  assign  some  of  their  own  functions  to  the 
Seven  %  That  is,  even  as  the  apostolic  office  was  re- 
lieved, and  rendered  more  efficient  for  the  purposes  for 

*  In  Pliilip.  i.  1. 
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which  it  was  ordained,  through  the  institution  of  a 
subordinate  office  which  exercised  some  of  its  functions  ; 
so  again  this  second  order,  to  which  the  general  name 
of  presbyters  or  elders  was  given,  was  made  more 
efficient  by  a  further  differentiation,  that  is  by  the 
institution  of  a  third  order,  to  which  the  inferior  min- 
istrations of  the  original  office  of  the  presbyters  were 
assio;ned. 

The  history  of  this  period,  during  which  the  true 
organisation  of  the  Church  was  developing  itself,  must 
determine  what  was  the  process  and  extent  of  this 
differentiation  of  office.  But  this  must  be  observed, 
that  the  original  of  all  these  is  the  apostolic  office  as 
ordained  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  no  office  can 
be  the  result  of  this  differentiation,  that  is,  can  be 
a  part  of  the  apostolic  ministry  of  the  Church,  the 
functions  of  which  were  not  originally  comprehended 
in  those  of  the  apostles  themselves. 

For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  hence- 
forward, in  the  history  of  the  Church  both  in  Jerusalem 
and  elsewhere,  the  existence  of  a  second  order,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  apostles  but  sharing  with  them  the 
local  administration  of  the  Church,  to  which  order  the 
technical  designation  of  presbyters  or  elders  was  first 
given, — is  an  indisputable  fact.  The  title  was  evidently 
transferred  to  them  from  the  Jewish  organisation, — not 
the  sacerdotal,  but  that  which  originated  in  the  time 
of  Moses  for  the  government  of  the  people,  and  con- 
tinued, amidst  many  changes,  to  the  times  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  w^as  a  title  not  necessarily,  even  among 
the  Jews,  implying  seniority  in  age,  but  rather  expres- 
sing the  wisdom,  experience,  and  authority  which  age 
ought  to  possess.  In  the  Christian  Church,  although 
men  of  matured  experience  were  naturally  more  fitted 
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for  the  office  tban  younger  men,  yet  advanced  age  was 
certainly  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  an  office  of 
authority.  The  Lord  Himself  Mas  only  thirty  years 
old  when  He  began  His  ministry ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  apostle  John  was  younger  than  Jesus.  We 
find  subsequently  Timotheus,  comparatively  a  young 
man  (1  Tim.  iv.  12),  not  only  a  j)rcsbyter,  but  set  over 
presbyters  and  commissioned  to  ordain  them.  Nor  is 
age  one  of  the  qualifications  mentioned  by  St  Paul 
in  his  pastoral  epistles.  In  secular  history  we  find 
similar  changes  in  the  use  of  corresponding  terms,  with 
the  progress  of  human  society.  In  the  ancient  gerusia 
or  council  of  elders  at  Sparta  no  one  was  eligible  till  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age  ;  the  Roman  senate,  as  its  name 
implies,  was  originally  an  assembly  of  venerable  men  of 
advanced  age,  but  after  the  time  of  Augustus  the  cetas 
senatoria  was  twenty-five. 

The  office  which  grew  up  in  the  Christian  Church 
with  this  title  was  undoubtedly  no  mere  charge  of 
"  tables,"  but,  in  the  highest  degree  next  to  the  apostol- 
ate,  a  spiritual  charge  and  ministration.  The  apostles 
and  presbyters  united  together,  as  participating  in  the 
same  spiritual  functions,  in  the  decision  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  question  of  circumcision.  In  St  Paul's  address 
to  the  presbyters  of  the  Church  in  Ephesus  he  re- 
minded them  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  committed  to 
them  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  flock  and  Church  of 
the  Lord  there,  which  He  had  purchased  with  His  own 
blood.  St  Peter  charges  presbyters  to  be  faithful  shep- 
herds of  the  flock  of  God  that  was  amongst  them  ;  and 
he  speaks  this,  he  says,  as  being  a  fellow-presbyter 
with  them,  for  indeed  most  of  the  strictly  spiritual 
functions  of  the  pastoral  office,  of  those  that  deal 
directly  with  the  consciences  of  men,  are  common  to 
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presbyters  and  apostles.  We  shall  however  examine 
this  question  of  the  office  of  the  presbyter  more  fully 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  history,  when  we  consider  the 
pastoral  epistles  of  St  Paul :  and  we  shall  then  see 
further,  how,  as  the  office  threw  off  from  itself  another 
order  of  ministers,  it  at  the  same  time  acquired  a  new 
title  indicating  the  more  defined  spiritual  functions, 
which  belonged  to  it  in  the  ultimate  organisation  of 
the  spiritual  body. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  appointment  to  the  office  of 
a  presbyter,  if,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to  conclude,  the 
ordination  of  the  Seven  was  the  institution  of  an  order 
which  included  the  presbyters,  that  act  of  the  apostles 
has  sufficiently  indicated  its  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  still  supposed  that  the  functions  of  the  Seven 
were  only  those  of  the  order  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  diaconate,  we  might  certainly  infer,  that 
if  the  solemn  and  significant  act  of  ordination  was 
necessary  for  the  Seven,  much  more  would  it  be  need- 
ful for  those,  who,  according  to  this  theory,  hold  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  apostolic  office.  And,  if  in 
the  former  case  the  ultimate  appointment  was  by 
apostles,  much  more  in  the  latter.  Indeed  of  such 
appointment  and  ordination  of  presbyters  by  apostles, 
and  by  those  who  received  full  authority  from  apostles 
so  to  appoint  and  ordain,  we  have  abundant  proofs  in 
the  subsequent  history.  With  regard  to  the  part  that 
the  laity  had  in  such  appointments,  the  account  which 
we  have  already  examined  of  the  first  ordination,  in 
its  technical  sense,  in  the  Church  of  Christ  affords 
sufficient  guidance ;  it  being  observed,  that,  whilst  the 
selection  and  presentation  (so  to  speak)  proceeded  from 
the  whole  body,  the  responsibility  could  not  rest  in 
other  hands  but  those  of  the  apostles,  from  whom  the 
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delegation  of  ofticc  and  consecration  to  its  duties  pro- 
ceeded. And  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we 
find  hereafter  the  appointment  to  such  an  office  spoken 
of  as  belonging  only  to  apostles.  Thus  it  is  recorded 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  after  their  first  missionary 
journey,  in  which  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in 
Pisidia,  visited  the  cities  a  second  time  shortly  after- 
wards, and  then  ordained  for  the  disciples  presbyters 
in  every  church,  with  prayer  and  fasting.  For  the 
word  there  used  (ix^LpoTovqcrav)  does  not  imply  in  the 
New  Testament  language  election  by  a  show  of  hands, 
as  it  did  originally  in  classical  Greek.  It  is  used  of 
the  selection  and  appointment  of  the  apostles  by  God 
Himself  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ ; '"  so  that,  if  we  insist 
on  the  exact  meaning  of  this  word,  it  must  imply  here 
that  the  apostles  chose  and  appointed  the  presbyters, 
even  as  the  Twelve  themselves  were  chosen  by  God. 
That  this  appointment  however  was  made  in  con- 
currence with  the  judgment  of  the  disciples  over  whom 
these  presbyters  were  placed,  we  may  well  suppose ; 
and  the  testimony  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples  must 
necessarily  be,  in  most  cases,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant elements  in  judging,  who  is  the  fjiithful  and 
wise  servant,  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  charge 
of  the  household.  But  that  the  popular  voice  going 
before,  however  generally  expedient  and  even  neces- 
sary in  some  instances,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  legi- 
timate appointment  to  the  pastoral  office,  is  a  theory 
which  receives  no  confirmation  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  the  very  word 
to  which  some  have  hastily  appealed  in  its  favour. 

*  Acta  X.  41.     TlpoK(\npoTovt]fi(voii  \mo  roi  Qtov. 
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We  enter  now  upon  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church's  development: 
important,  not  merely  because  an  agreement  among 
Christians  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
here  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  visible  and  corporate 
unity,  but  above  all  because  the  truth  of  the  continu- 
ance and  perpetuity  of  the  apostolic  office,  as  plainly 
foretold  by  Jesus  Christ  before  His  ascension,  is  in- 
volved therein.  But  I  would  here  first  observe,  that 
it  must  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  that  even  the 
most  essential  elements  of  Church  organisation  are  to 
be  discovered,  not  from  some  command  of  Christ  or 
His  apostles,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  history,  but  by 
patient  analysis.  For  our  very  argument  is,  that  these 
are  not  laws  like  those  of  the  old  economy ;  in  which 
case  they  would  be  described  with  the  same  exactness, 
and  would  be  fenced  in  by  the  same  restrictions,  as 
the  Levitical  institutions  in  the  law  of  Moses.  But 
being,  on  the  contrary,  laws  like  those  of  nature, — an 
order  to  be  followed  if  we  would  attain  to  its  results, 
— silent  but  necessary  outgrowths  from  inner  and  yet 
deeper  and  more  universal  principles, — we  must  expect 
to  determine  them,  even  as  we  determine  those  of  the 
physical  world,  through  a  process,  which,  however  un- 
satisfactory to  minds  which  can  rest  only  on  positive 
dogma,  is  yet  far  more  consonant  with  those  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  are  formed  in  the  school  of 
Christ. 

We  have  already  found,  in  the  ordination  of  the 
Seven,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  body  of  presbyters  in 
Jerusalem,  proofs  of  important  changes  in  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  local  Cliurcli  in  that  city.  But  contem- 
poraneously with  these  changes  we  find  traces  of  a 
modification  in  the  apostolic  government  of  the  Church, 
which  indicates  yet  more  clearly  the  transition  to  a 
definite  form  of  organisation  in  this  metropolitical 
city  of  Christendom.  At  first  the  Church  tliere,  being 
the  one  Christian  community,  was  immediately  under 
the  government  of  the  whole  apostolic  body,  and  Peter 
as  the  chief  of  the  twelve  apostles  was  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  Jerusalem.  But  there  were  sufiicient 
reasons  for  some  change  in  this  respect,  as  the  Gospel 
began  to  spread  from  Jerusalem  among  the  Jews  of  the 
dispersion  and  the  Gentiles.  The  sphere  for  the  Twelve 
was  not  Jerusalem  Imt  the  world.  The  charge  com- 
mitted to  them  was  universal ;  they  were  not  appointed 
to  direct  and  administer  one  Church  however  important, 
but  to  be  the  witnesses  for  Christ,  of  His  words  and 
works,  among  all  people ;  to  be  the  founders  of  that 
Catholic  Church  which  was  to  be  estabhshed  in  every 
nation  under  heaven.  And  besides  this,  even  if  some 
of  them  had  permanently  remained  in  Jerusalem,  the 
administration  of  the  Church  there  by  a  body  of  apos- 
tles, with  other  duties  belonging  to  their  oflice,  would 
have  been  not  only  inexpedient,  but  inconsistent  with 
a  principle  which  we  have  found  distinctly  recognised 
in  the  acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ ;  I  mean  that 
every  pastoral  charge  is  a  personal  charge.  Experience  of 
human  life  abundantly  proves  the  advantage  of  respon- 
sibilities not  being  divided.  And  the  necessity  for  this 
is  far  stronger  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  since  in  spiritual 
things  responsibilities  act  only  through  the  conscience 
which  is  a  man's  personality.  I  do  not  now  assume 
that  this  principle,  the  truth  of  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  every  thoughtful    mind,  would  necessarily 
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produce  a  particular  form  of  Church  government :  this 
we  must  determine  from  the  history  itself.  I  merely 
point  out  that,  if  such  a  principle  be  admitted,  it  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  apostolic  charge  of  the  Church, 
at  Jerusalem  being  committed  to  one  rather  than  to 
many.  And  of  this  we  find  distinct  indications  at  this 
period  of  its  history.  When  Saul  of  Tarsus  first  visited 
Jerusalem  some  three  or  four  years  after  the  ordination 
of  the  Seven,  we  learn  from  the  history  that  the  disciples 
were  at  first  afraid  of  their  former  persecutor,  until 
Barnabas  took  him  and  brought  him  to  tliQ  a]Dostles 
who  were  there,  and  then  the  disciples  received  him ; 
and  he  was  with  them  "  coming  in  and  going  out "  at 
Jerusalem.  But  Paul  himself,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  tells  us  expressly  who  these  apostles  were. 
He  says  that  he  went  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Peter,  with  whom  he  remained 
fourteen  days.  But  (he  adds'"')  "other  of  the  apostles 
"  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother."  Now  it 
must  be  observed  here,  that  he  refers  to  his  seeinof 
James,  both  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course  that  this 
James  would  be  seen  by  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  as 
though  his  intercourse  with  him  were  not  of  so  much 
consequence,  with  reference  to  his  argument,  as  if  he 
had  seen  any  other  apostle ;  and  his  argument  is 
that  his  opportunities  of  conferring  with  those  who  had 
been  the  primary  sources  of  the  Christian  faith  were 
very  limited.  Again,  shortly  after,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  presbyters  at  Jerusalem  are  first  mentioned, 
Peter,  having  been  miraculously  delivered  out  of  prison, 
bids  those,  to  whose  house  he  first  came,  take  the 
news  of  his  deliverance  to  "  James  and  the  brethren," 

*  Gal.  i.  19.     "Erepov  8e  tup  dnoaroKap  ovk  u8ov,  tl  /17  'laKwjSov  top  dSeX- 
<p6p  Tov  Kvptov. 
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the  only  possible  explanation  of  which  is  that  James 
was  in  some  sense  the  official  head  of  the  Church. 
But  further,  as  we  shall  find  in  our  examination  of 
the  council  held  some  years  afterwards  at  Jerusalem, 
James  again  appears  among  the  apostles,  speaking  with 
even  more  conclusive  authority  than  Peter  himself; 
whilst,  in  St  Paul's  account  of  that  important  conclave, 
James  is  placed  before  Peter  and  John  as  a  pillar  of 
the  Chui-ch. ""'  St  Paul  further  describes  Jewish  con- 
verts who  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  as  having 
come  ^^ from  James:  "  and  finally,  when  Paul  came  up 
to  Jerusalem  the  last  time,  and  wished  to  meet  the 
Church  there  and  discuss  with  them  matters  of  im- 
portance, it  is  said  that  he  went  in,  with  his  compan- 
ions, to  James  ;  and  all  the  presbyters  were  present.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  unprejudiced  mind  not  to  conclude 
from  a  comparison  of  all  these  passages,  that  this  James 
was  the  president,  or  by  whatever  other  title  we  may 
call  him,  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem ;  that  he  was  in 
some  sense  or  other,  an  apostle ;  that  he  ranked  with 
the  Twelve,  even  taking  precedence  of  Peter  in  the 
Jerusalem  Church,  although  Peter  was,  no  less  than 
before,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  and  the  fii'st  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  In  other  words,  to  use  that  tech- 
nical term  which  was  assigned  exclusively  to  the  office 
when  the  Church  attained  its  maturity,  and  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  day,  James  w*as  the  bishoj)  of 
the  Church  in  Jerusalem. 

This  conclusion  is  no  less  certain,  whether  this  James 
was  one  of  the  original  Twelve  or  not.  But  certainly 
for  one  of  the  Twelve  to  hold  an  office  of  this  nature 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  special  mission  which  they 

*    Gal.    ii.    9.       'laKUiSoc    koI    Krjt^ai    koi    'ludi'w;;,    01    hoKOvvrts    ori'Xoi 
civat. 
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received  from  Jesus  Christ.  Their  charge  was  univer- 
sal, and  could  not  have  been  thus  limited  to  a  particular 
city  without  some  dereliction  of  their  true  functions.  But 
in  fact  there  is  abundant  proof  that,  as  we  should  infer 
from  St  Paul's  casual  notice  of  him,  James  the  Lord's 
brother  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  that  the 
theory  which  identifies  him  with  James  the  son  of  Al- 
pheus,  or  Cleopas,  is  untenable.  It  is  evident  from  the 
Gospel  history  that  "the  Lord's  brethren," — among 
whom  James  is  mentioned,  apparently  as  the  eldest, — 
not  only  were  not  among  His  chosen  apostles,  but  did 
not  even  believe  on  Jesus  during  His  ministry.  Shortly 
after  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve,  we  find  the  breth- 
ren and  mother  of  Jesus  coming  to  speak  with  Him 
while  He  was  teaching,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  withdrawing  Him  from  a  scene  in  which  He  was 
exciting  the  hostility  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees."''" 
These  brethren  are  also  spoken  of  by  the  people  of 
Nazareth,  in  language  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  they  were  sons  of  Alpheus,  and  two  of 
them  apostles  of  Jesus  :  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the 
"  son  of  Mary,  the  brother  of  James  and  Joses  and 
"  Judas  and  Simon  ?  and  are  not  his  sisters  here  with 
"  us  ?  "t  When  to  this  it  is  added  that  St  John 
expressly  states,  |  that  at  a  time,  probably  only  six 
months  before  the  crucifixion,  certainly  long  after  the 
appointment  of  the  apostles.  His  brethren  did  not 
believe  on  Him ;  and  further,  when  we  find  the  breth- 
ren of  Jesus  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Twelve 
when  they  first  appear  in  the  history  as  believers,  that 
is  after  the  ascension ;  §  and  when  we  observe  that  in 
none  of  the  lists  of  the  Twelve  is  James  the  son  of 

*  Mark,  iii.  31.  f  Mark,  vi.  3. 

X  Jolin,  vii.  5.  §  Acts,  i.  14. 
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Al])licu.s  called  the  Lord's  brother,  or  in  any  way  iden- 
tified with  the  James,  well  known  when  the  Gospels 
Avere  written  as  presiding  over  the  Church  in  Jeru- 
salem, it  must  require  very  conclusive  evidence  indeed 
on  the  other  side  to  make  us  believe  that  James  the 
Lord's  brother  was  one  of  those  disciples  who  had  been 
with  Jesus  throughout  His  ministry,  and  who  were 
appointed  by  Him  to  be  His  apostles.  And  yet  the 
only  reasons  for  the  identity  of  these  two  persons  that 
deserve  any  consideration  arc,  first  that  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus  also  had  a  brother,  one  of  whose  names  was 
Judas,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,'''  and  if  it  were 
proves  nothing  at  all ;  then  that  James,  being  probably 
the  cousin  of  Jesus,  might  be  called  His  brother,  which 
is  very  doubtful,  and  does  not  in  the  least  account  for 
his  being  classed  in  the  family  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth ; 
especially  when  we  consider  that  both  Cleopas  himself 
and  his  wife  Mary  were  alive  at  the  time.  Other  rea- 
sons however  have  probably  weighed  more  with  the 
supporters  of  this  theory.  One  of  these  is  the  difticulty 
as  to  the  actual  relationship  of  these  brethren  of  Jesus 
to  Him.  Into  this  we  need  not  enter,  nor  ought  it  to 
be  allowed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  affect  conclusions 
from  the  history.  The  other  is,  that  James  the  Lord's 
brother  could  not  have  ranked  as  an  apostle  at  so 
early  a  period,  or  held  the  high  position  which  was 
assisfned  to  him  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  unless  he 
had  been  one  of  the  original  Twelve.  But  this  is 
merely  to  assume  the  question  at  issue,  and  to  interpret 
the  history  according  to  a  preconceived  theory. 

Althouo-h  therefore  the  fiict  that  James  the  Lord's 
brother  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem 

*  'loi-8af 'laKw/Sou  (Acts,  i.  13)  is  more  probably  the  son  than  ilic  brother 
of  James. 
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remains  tlic  same,  whether  or  not  he  were  one  of  the 
original  Twelve,  yet  I  take  it  as  proved  that  he  was 
not.  He  was  however  an  apostle,  and  no  less  certainly 
an  apostle  than  Peter  himself.  But  what  does  this 
mean  %  Not  that  James,  who  had  been,  throughout 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  alien  and  unbeliever, 
was  or  could  be  a  witness  to  the  works  and  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Twelve  were.  Nor  that  he  had 
received  the  direct  mission  from  Jesus  Christ  which 
the  first  apostles  had  received,  and  which  St  Paul 
received  from  his  ascended  Lord.'"  Nor  yet  that  his 
charge  was  universal  and  unlimited,  as  the  original 
apostolic  charge  certainly  was,  and  as  the  apostle  Paul's 
was  subsequently.  But  that  he  had  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  same  order,  committed  to  him  no  less  truly 
by  Jesus  Christ,  although  they  came,  not  immediately 
from  Him,  but  through  those  to  whom  Christ  gave 
authority  to  supply  all  that  was  wanting,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  own  corporate  existence  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  He  was,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
history,  the  first  ofishoot  from  the  apostolic  body  in 
which  the  apostolic  oflice,  with  all  its  permanent  func- 
tions, was  reproduced ;  the  first  example  of  the  method 
through  which  that  ofiice  would  be  perpetuated,  and 
the  last  charge  and  promises  of  Jesus  Christ  fulfilled. 
I  say,  a  sufiicient  example  of  the  method,  because  when 

*  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7)  mentions  tliat  one  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus 
after  His  resurrection  was  to  James,  who  can  hardly  have  been  any  one 
else  than  the  Lord's  brother.  Indeed,  we  might  infer  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Lord's  brethren  took  phice  between  the  crucifixion  and  ascension  ; 
for  after  the  latter  they  are  mentioned,  together  with  Mary  His  mother, 
as  in  fellowship  with  the  disciples  :  whereas  the  fact  that  Jesus,  when 
dying,  committed  Mary  to  the  charge  of  John  seems  to  imply  that  His 
own  brethren  were  not  then  disciples.  But  the  ai^pointment  of  Matthias 
proves  that  James  had  not  been  designated  by  the  Lord  Himself  as  an 
apostle. 
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we  fiud  at  first  the  original  apostles  exercising  plenary- 
powers  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  then  James 
in  charge  of  that  Church  with  apostolic  authority,  and 
recognised  by  the  apostles  as  holding  that  office,  this 
change  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  effected  except 
by  the  action  of  those  apostles ;  and  what  that  action 
would  be,  the  ordination  of  the  Seven  sufficiently  indi- 
cates. That  such  a  change  may  have  taken  place 
through  the  concurrent  action  of  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  disciples  there ;  that  the  discovery  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having,  so  to  speak,  an  apostle  for  themselves, 
was  made  first  by  the  Church  which  needed  such  pas- 
toral superintendence, — is  highly  probable.  We  may 
easily  suppose  that  the  multitude  would  themselves 
have  selected  one  so  eminent  as  the  Lord's  own  brother, 
so  highly  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  as  we  shall 
hereafter  find  James  to  have  been,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  such  strong  sympathies  with  Jewish  feelings 
and  habits  as  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem  undoubtedly 
manifested.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  this 
first  extension  of  the  apostolate  originated  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Twelve  that  such  a  change  in  the 
government  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  was  necessary  for 
the  due  order  of  the  Church  :  it  was,  much  more  pro- 
bably, like  the  ordination  of  the  Seven,  the  result  of 
circumstances,  an  outgrowth  of  the  apostolic  office 
according  to  the  organic  law  of  its  corporate  life. 

This  may  seem  too  large  a  conclusion  to  draw  from 
that  which  some  students  of  the  New  Testament  con- 
sider uncertain  premises,  I  mean  that  James  the  Lord's 
brother  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve.  But  on  the  one 
band,  there  would  not  be  any  doubt  at  all  on  this 
point,  if  the  historical  records  alone  were  to  decide,  and 
our  i)art,  if  we  would  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions, 
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is  to  discover  the  true  character  of  the  apostolic  office 
from  the  history,  not  to  force  the  history  to  square 
with  our  notions  of  the  office.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  conclusion,  weighty  as  it  is,  does  not  rest  on  this 
instance  alone.  It  is  an  inevitable  conclusion  from 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  must  be  such  an 
outgrowth  of  the  apostolate  :  and  we  shall  find  as  we 
proceed  in  the  history  other  examples.  The  case  of 
James  the  Lord's  brother  is  however  more  instructive 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  whole  evidence  is  circum- 
stantial rather  than  direct :  the  fact,  that  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  through  casual  notices  in  the  history, 
proves  that  the  appointment  of  one  to  be  an  apostle  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  Twelve  was  nothing  that  in  itself 
required  explanation  as  anomalous  and  uncommon. 
The  appointment  of  the  apostle  Paul  was  altogether 
an  exception  to  the  order,  and  therefore  is  fully  ex- 
plained, as  we  shall  find  hereafter. 

And  the  other  conclusion  from  the  notices  of  James, 
as  to  the  organisation  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
follows,  as  I  have  observed,  with  equal  certainty  who- 
ever this  James  may  have  been.  And  this  of  itself  is 
a  sufficiently  important  conclusion.  We  gather  that 
the  form,  which  the  Church  assumes  as  it  is  locally 
organised,  is  that  of  a  community  under  one  head 
with  apostolic  functions,  and  a  body  of  presbyters  sub- 
ordinate to  him.  Now  it  is  true  that,  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  were  originally 
an  apostle,  and  if  there  were  no  similar  instance  in  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  Church,  we  could  not 
conclude  with  the  same  certainty  that  this  would  be 
the  normal  type  of  the  Church's  organisation.  It  might 
then  be  argued,  that  such  a  type  was  only  possible 
with  one,  who  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  an 
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apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  yet  none  but  a  superficial 
mind  could  rest  satisfied  with  this :  because  the  inquiry 
at  once  would  arise,  why  should  a  form  of  local  organisa- 
tion obtain  at  Jerusalem,  which  could  not  obtain  gener- 
ally tliroughout  the  Church,  and  wdiich  in  the  follow- 
ing generation  would  be,  according  to  this  theory,  an 
impossibility  everywhere?  Why  in  short  should  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem  be  an  exception  and  an  anomaly  % 
If,  for  example,  the  organisation  of  a  Church  through  a 
body  of  presbyters  were  the  normal  type,  or  even  were 
sufficient,  why  is  an  exceptional  type  introduced  into 
Jerusalem  ?  Surely  if  a  bishop,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense  of  the  word,  were  needed  there,  much  more  would 
such  an  office  be  necessary  in  Churches  among  the 
Gentiles.  Nor  can  it  be  replied,  that  this  is  not  a 
question  of  what  w^as  expedient,  but  what  was  possible  : 
for  this  would  be  to  deny  the  omnipotence  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  expressly  to  contradict  His  last  promise  to 
the  Eleven.  On  the  other  hand,  to  argue  that  the 
form  which  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  assumed  was 
suitable  for  an  infant  Church,  but  that  other  forms,  or 
no  definite  form  at  all,  would  be  adapted  for  a  more 
matured  state  of  the  Christian  society,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  development  of  this  society  is  from  the  definite 
to  that  which  is  less  defined,  in  other  words  that  it 
does  not  follow  the  fundamental  laws  by  which  all  real 
development  is  governed,  and  that  it  is  therefore  some- 
thing unnatural  and  abnormal."""  Whereas  the  transi- 
tion, from  a  general  government  by  apiDstles  to  the 
constitution  of  the  local  Church  under  one  apostle  with 
a  body  of  presbyters,  is  manifestly  from  the  indefinite 
to  the  definite,  and  is  real  growth  of  the  organisation. 
Although  we  could  not  have  assumed  a  priori  that 

*  See  Introduction,  p.  17. 
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any  particular  definite  form  would  have  been  the  result 
of  development,  because  the  history  alone  can  teach  us 
in  what  direction,  and  to  what  extent,  further  develop- 
ment can  proceed  consistently  with  the  primary  laws 
which  form  the  Christian  society ;  yet  the  definite 
form  having  been  once  legitimately  produced,  we  may 
be  assured  that  it  cannot  pass,  through  the  true  action 
of  those  laws,  into  one  that  is  less  defined,  or  more 
homogeneous. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    EXTENSION    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

/. — Conversion  of  the  Samaritans. 

The  last  commands  of  Jesus  Christ  to  His  apostles,  as 
recorded  by  St  Luke  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts,  seem 
to  mean,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  be  endued  with 
the  power  from  on  higli  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  should  go  forth  beyond  Jerusalem  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  in  fulfilment 
of  these  instructions  of  their  Lord,  until  a  violent  per- 
secution burst  upon  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  We  have  here  again  another 
proof  that  the  development  of  the  Church  was  much 
less  through  the  conscious  and  intentional  action  of 
the  apostles,  than  through  causes  Avhich  they  could  not 
control.  The  effect  of  the  persecution  was,  the  histo- 
rian says,  that  "  all  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
"  regions  of  Judoea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles." 
Of  course  we  need  not  suppose  that  all  the  thousands 
of  disciples,  men,  women,  and  children,  left  Jerusalem. 
When  we  read  that  "  Jerusalem  and  all  Judcea  and  all 
"  the  region  round  about  Jordan  "  went  out  to  John 
the  Baptist,  we  do  not  imagine  that  all  the  cities  and 
countries  were  left  empty.  St  Luke  means,  no  doubt, 
that  all  the  leading   men   left,  and  many  emigrated 
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with  their  families  to  other  parts.  Some,  for  example, 
we  find  in  Damascus.  Everywhere  as  they  went,  they 
carried  the  glad  tidings  of  the  word  of  life.  The  argu- 
ment drawn  from  this,  that  no  office  or  commission 
is  required  for  publicly  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  only  proves  how  little  those  who  use 
it  have  considered  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  or  understand  what  office  means.  At  all 
events,  the  only  preacher  of  the  word  who  is  mentioned 
is  Philip,  one  of  the  Seven,  who  undoubtedly  was  ap- 
pointed to  some  office  in  the  Church  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  apostles'  hands,  and  who  is  subsequently  called  "  the 
*'  evangelist."  And  he  entered  on  a  new  field,  where 
the  Twelve,  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  Christ,  had  been 
forbidden  to  labour,  but  which  was  named  in  His  last 
commands  as  having,  next  to  Jerusalem  and  Judfea, 
the  first  claim  upon  His  Church.  Philip,  in  obedience 
to  His  Lord's  directions,  went  down  to  the  chief  city 
of  Samaria  and  preached  Christ  to  them,  and  his  tes- 
timony was  confirmed  by  many  remarkable  miracles. 
Hitherto  the  Samaritans  had  been  seduced  by  one  of 
those  strange  impostors  who  abounded  in  the  latter 
times  of  Jewish  history,  to  whom  they  gave  some 
mystical  title  believing  him  to  be  the  great  manifes- 
tation of  divine  power  ; — yet  when  they  heard  Philip 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  were  baptised  both  men  and  women.  It 
is  probable  that  this  city  was  the  same,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  Jesus  Himself,  seven  or  eight  years 
previously,  had  pointed  out  to  His  disciples  fields 
already  white  for  the  harvest,  and  where  His  own 
preaching  had  won  the  hearts  of  many.  He  had  thus 
prophetically  indicated  the  direction  in  which  His 
Church  would  first  extend   itself.     And  it  is  a  very 
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singular  coincidence,  to  say  the  least,  that  here,  first 
of  all,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  there  is  a  notable 
illustration  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  and 
functions  in  the  Christian  ministry,  which  Jesus  Christ 
on  that  occasion  taught  His  disciples  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  His  kingdom. ''''  The  saying  was 
literally  fulfilled  here,  "  One  soweth  and  another  reap- 
*'  eth."  Philip  laboured  and  the  apostles  did  but  enter 
into  his  labours.  "We  see  also  here,  how,  as  the  Church 
begins  to  expand  itself,  all  the  laws  of  its  development, 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  one  by  one  discover  them- 
selves. For  as  soon  as  the  apostles  that  were  in  Jeru- 
salem heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  of 
God  "  they  sent  to  them  Peter  and  John,  who  when 
"  they  were  come  down  prayed  for  them,  that  they 
"  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  as  yet  It  had 
"  fallen  upon  none  of  them  ;  only  they  had  been  bap- 
"  tised  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Then  they 
"  laid  their  hands  upon  them,  and  they  received  the 
"  Holy  Spirit." 

Now  here,  first  of  all,  there  is  an  important  principle 
established,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  indications 
and  shall  soon  find  others,  namely,  that  the  full  apos- 
tolic power  resided  in  the  apostles  as  a  body,  and  that 
every  one  individually,  even  Peter  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  was  subordinate  to  the  decisions  of  tlie  body. 
The  word  here  used  t  of  their  mission  is  the  same  as 
is  used  of  the  mission  of  the  apostles  by  Christ  Himself. 
But  again,  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  it  ncces.'^nry  that 
apostles  should  visit  these  new  converts  ?  And  to  this 
the  history  supplies  one  answer  that  is  sufficient, 
namely,  that  the  Samaritans  had  only  been  baptised,  \ 

*  See  Part  II.  Chap.  IX.  (II.)  p.  ir)2. 
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.and  had  received  no  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
whole  language  forcibly  implies,  that  as  a  general  rule 
these  gifts  were  not  bestowed  except  through  the 
intervention  of  apostles.  But  it  may  be  further 
asked,  Why  were  these  gifts  required?  Could  they 
not  be  real  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  and  partakers  of 
eternal  life  without "  speaking  with  tongues  "  \  Was  not 
the  object  of  these  supernatural  powers  to  lead  to  faith 
and  confirm  it,  and  were  not  the  miracles  performed 
by  Philip  himself  sufficient  for  these  purposes  %  Cer- 
tainly, in  all  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  these  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  we  must  remember  that  they  are  to  be 
expressly  distinguished  from  that  gift  of  the  Spirit  of 
Life  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  result  of  faith  in 
a  risen  Saviour.'""  But  these  superadded  gifts  are 
"  powers  "  stimulating  and  aiding  the  personal  spiritual 
life,  yet  mainly  necessary  for  Church  life,  that  is,  for 
the  life  of  the  Church  as  an  organic  body.  And  there- 
fore without  questioning  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  in 
this  instance  might  have  been  specially  necessary,  in 
order  to  prove  to  Jewish  disciples  that  the  despised 
Samaritans  were  members  of  the  same  body  of  Christ, 
yet  the  other  explanation  is  quite  sufficient  and  far 
more  to  the  purpose,  namely,  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  were  requu'ed  by  the  Samaritans  themselves, 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  communion 
of  saints. 

But  now  another  question  follows.  Was  it  the 
custom  of  the  apostles  to  lay  their  hands  on  disciples 
after  baptism,  and  did  all  the  disciples  thus  ordinarily 
receive  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  %  As  yet  we  have 
found  in  the  history  no  instance  of  the  apostles  laying 
their  hands  on  others  except  on  the  appointment  of  the 
*  See  Part  II.  Chap.  XV.  (I.) 
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Seven  ;  and  then  we  observe,  that  miraculous  powers 
were  subsequently  exercised  by  those  on  whom  hands 
were  laid.  But  more  Ave  learn  not.  Another  instance 
however  at  a  later  period  of  the  apostolic  history  throws 
some  further  light  on  the  question.  The  apostle  Paul, 
we  read,""  found  at  Ephesus  some  disciples,  whom  he 
asked  whether  they  received  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
their  conversion,  t  They  answered  that  they  did  not 
even  hear  such  gifts  mentioned.  St  Paul  asks,  "  Into 
"  what  then  were  ye  baptised  ? "  For  Christian  bap- 
tism is  into  "  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
"  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  the  teaching  of  this 
baptism  \  necessarily  includes  the  promise  of  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand  the  teaching  of  John 
himself,  whose  baptism  they  had  received,  expressly 
pointed  to  Him  who  should  baptise  with  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  therefore  the  meaning  of  their  reply  must 
be,  not  that  they  had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  they  did  not  hear  that  His 
gifts  were  actually  bestowed.  They  were  thereupon 
baptised  by  Paul  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and, 
when  he  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  upon  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and 
prophesied.  It  is  argued  by  some,  that  these  two 
instances  of  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  and  of 
the  baptism  of  John's  disciples  were  exceptional  cases, 
— although  why  the  latter  should  be  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive, — and  that  these  instances  do  not  prove  that  it 
w^as  the  custom  of  the  apostles  to  lay  their  hands  on  the 
baptised.  But  we  must  ask  in  reply.  Why,  if  the  be- 
stowal of  spiritual  gifts  ordinarily  followed  baptism,  was 

*  Acts,  xix.  1-G. 
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the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  necessary  as  the  means 
in  these  particular  instances  ?  The  habit  of  dealing 
with  cases  as  exceptional,  when  Scripture  itself  does 
not  indicate  them  to  be  exceptions,  is  one  of  the  many 
impediments  which  prevent  Christians  from  arriving  at 
any  certain  and  definite  conclusions  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects.  Every  precedent  or  instruction  will 
become  an  exception  at  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  the 
expositor. 

We  must  then  conclude  that,  as  an  ordinary  rule, 
the  apostles  laid  their  hands  on  those  that  were  bap- 
tised, with  prayer  that  they  might  receive  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  yet  we  must  not  overlook  the 
facts, — first,  that  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
expressly  connected  with  repentance  and  baptism  ;  '"' 
secondly,  that  there  are  many  proofs,  that,  as  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  bestowed 
without  apostolic  intervention  ;  thirdly,  that  when  the 
Spirit  fell  on  the  Gentiles  that  believed,t  a  case  which 
we  shall  presently  consider,  the  matter  for  surprise  was, 
not  that  these  gifts  appeared  without  the  laying  on  of 
apostles  hands,  but  in  Gentiles  who  were  not  even 
baptised ;  and  lastly,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  \ 
to  prove  that  these  gifts  of  power  were  not  so  tied  to 
any  apostolic  rite,  as  not  to  be  manifestly  the  result 
of  the  free  exercise  of  the  personal  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.5  Takinoj  all  these  thino;s  into  consideration,  we 
may,  I  think,  without  hesitation  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusion  :  that  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  was 
not  used  as  a  pledge  or  seal  of  these  spiritual  gifts,  but 
as  means,  together  with  prayer  which  is  specially 
mentioned  as  preceding,  for  obtaining  such  powers  as 

*  Cf.  Acts,  ii.  38.  t  Acts,  x,  44-48. 
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are  ncccssaiy  for  the  members  of  Christ's  body,  the 
promises  of  such  powers  being  involved  in  the  promises 
of  baptism,  by  which  men  are  grafted  into  that  body. 
Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  on 
them  that  are  baptised  is  an  ordinance  different  in 
kind  from  baptism  itself,  first  of  all  in  not  being  like 
baptism,  "  a  sure  witness  and  effectual  sign  of  grace ;  " 
secondly,  in  the  gifts  which  are  sought  through  these 
means  being  spiritual  powers,  not  necessarily  received 
in  proj)ortion  to  the  love  and  faith  of  the  recipient,  for, 
(as  St  Paul  teaches)  all  these  spiritual  gifts  may  be 
possessed  by  a  man  w^ithout  charity.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  gift  of  tongues,  which  seems  to  have  been 
specially  connected  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  was 
not  only  the  lowest  and  most  largely  distributed  of  all 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  one  w'hicli  would  pass 
most  naturally  into  those  spiritual  powers  which  are 
conformable  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The 
emotions  of  the  mind,  expressing  themselves  in  fervent 
language  of  praise,  w^ere,  we  have  seen  reason  to  sup- 
pose, the  substance  of  this  gift :  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  would  vary  much  in  different  persons.  It  thus 
differed  widely  from  those  miraculous  powders  wdiich 
w^ere  not  subjective,  such  as  the  power  of  healing  the 
sick  or  raising  the  dead. 

The  conclusion  that  laying  on  the  hands  with  prayer 
for  spiritual  gifts  was  an  apostolic  rite,  closely  related 
to  baptism,  which  w^ould  be  continued  even  as  the  mi- 
raculous element  in  these  gifts  passed  away,  is  confirmed 
by  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'"'  in  which 
"  laying  on  of  hands"  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
baptism,  and  the  teaching  accompanying  these  rites  is 
described  as  "the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ." 

*  llcb.  vi.  1. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  probably  written,  the  supernatural, 
or  rather  I  should  say  the  miraculous,  element  in  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  rapidly  disappearing. 


l^oU  to  Chap.  VI.  (I.) 

Heb.  vi.  1,  2.  The  sense  of  these  words  which  I  have  given 
above  seems  to  me  not  only  the  most  natural,  but  the  only 
legitimate,  interpretation  of  the  passage.  For  first,  doctrine 
respecting  baptisms  and  the  imposition  of  hands, — in  which  sense 
it  is  generally  understood, — would  require  the  preposition  -^ef  / : 
the  genitive  alone  must  imply  that  the  baptisms  and  the  im- 
position of  hands  were  the  thioigs  taught,  if  it  refers  at  all  to  the 
subject  of  the  teaching.  That  is,  ^azTicfMuv  dtda^,^,  if  the  geni- 
tive is  the  subject,  would  correspond  to  ^xTTigf^oug  bibdaxoiiiv, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  is  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 
Again,  I  cannot  think  that  any  apostolic  writer  would  include 
doctrines  concerning  baptisms  and  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
the  first  principles  of  the  faith,  of  which  he  is  speaking.  The 
full  force  and  meaning  of  baptism  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
rudimentary  truth,  it  is  rather  learnt  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  develops  itself.  Those  again  who  can  suppose  that 
the  explanation  of  the  tyj)ical  meaning  of  Jewish  washings  (as 
they  interpret  ^aTrrisfiuv)  was  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  ele- 
mentary Christian  teaching  even  of  Hebrews,  as  something  of 
the  same  order  as  faith  toward  God  and  the  resurrection,  must 
have  strangely-constituted  minds.  Why  washings,  and  not 
other  far  more  significant  and  prominent  rites  ? 

I  cannot  therefore  but  conclude,  that  the  genitive  here  ex- 
presses not  the  subject  of  the  teaching,  but  the  rites  to  which 
the  teaching  belongs  ;  and  then  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
as  follows :  "  Not  laying  over  again  the  foundation  of  repen- 
"  tance  and  faith, — which  is  the  doctrine  belonging  to  baptisms 
"  and  to  laying  on  of  hands, — of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
"  and  eternal  judgment."  The  only  difficulty  here  is  as  to  the 
word  ^wTrris/Muiv  which  is  an  unusual  word  for  baptism,  and  the 
use  of  which  in  the  plural  has  to  be  explained.    But  this  diflB.- 
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culty  is  removed  by  considering,  that  tliere  is  no  necessary 
difl'crence  of  meaning  between  ^wxrieiLog  and  -/^a.  ("  Nouns  in 
"  -iMOi  generally  and  properly  express  the  action  itself,  but  de- 
"  note  also  the  result  of  the  action."  "  Nouns  in  -/-^a  also  denote 
"  sometimes  the  result  of  the  action." — Donaldson's  Grammar.) 
Now  the  technical  and  idiomatic  use  of  /3ac7r/o;aa  is  always  in 
the  singular  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  is  the  word  ever  used 
in  any  sense  in  the  plural ;  whereas  /SaTr/ff/x&s  is  always  used  in 
the  plural,  never  in  the  singular.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  /3aTr/ff,ao/  is  the  plural  form,  of  which  ^d'^znaixa  is 
the  singular.  I  understand  then  the  writer  to  mean,  that  re- 
pentance  and  faith  towards  God, — not  be  it  observed  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ, — are  doctrines  which  belong  to  all  the  different 
baptisms  among  God's  people,  whether  of  proselytes  to  Judaism, 
John's  baptism,  or  Christian  baptism.  I  should  have  thought 
this  would  not  be  questioned :  but  as  I  notice  that  it  is 
doubted  by  some  whether  faith  was  included  in  John's  bap- 
tism, I  would  refer  to  Acts,  xix.  4.  Tliere  can  however  be 
no  kind  of  repentance  without  faith  in  God :  it  will  hardly  be 
supposed  that  John  baptised  infidels. 

It  must  be  remembered  however  that  this  interpretation  of 
the  passage  does  but  slightly  affect  the  argument  as  regards 
"  laying  on  of  hands."  According  to  the  rendering  I  adopt, 
the  writer  mentions  this  rite  as  closely  connected  with  Chris- 
tian baptism.  But,  on  the  other  interpretation,  the  "  imposition 
"  of  hands  "  is  mentioned  as  among  the  first  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ. 


J  I. — The  Ethiopian  Eunuch. 

It  is  hardly  proLablc  that  the  conversion  and  baptism 
of  the  Etliiopian  euuuch  by  Tliilip  ^voukl  have  been 
selected  out  of  thousands  of  instances  of  conversion,  and 
recorded  so  much  in  detail,  unless  there  had  been  some 
new  principle  involved  in  it.  And  yet  if  the  eunuch 
had  been,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism,  there  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  in 
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it,  for  "  Nicolaus,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch/'  was  already- 
one  of  the  Seven.  But  this  man  belonged  to  a  class 
which  by  the  law  were  excluded  from  entering  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord,^^"  but  whose  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant  was  expressly  foretold  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah ;  t  and  also  to  a  race,  the  descen- 
dants of  Ham,  whom  the  Old  Testament  represented  as 
under  a  special  curse.  Although  therefore  his  atten- 
dance at  the  feasts  to  worship  removed  him  from  the 
class  of  the  unclean  Gentiles,  yet  his  conversion  and 
baptism  was  a  sign  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  being  gradually  broken  down, 
and  was  thus  a  precursor  of  that  which  followed  soon 
afterwards,  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

There  are  some  few  points  in  the  history  here  bear- 
ing on  our  general  argument.  Such  are,  1.  That  bap- 
tism was  in  this  case  undoubtedly  administered  with- 
out a  long  process  of  preliminary  instruction.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  was  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  unmistakable 
evidence  of  deep  piety  and  sincerity.  That  there  must 
have  been  some  profession  of  faith  we  cannot  doubt ; 
but  the  question  and  answer  in  the  received  version  J 
are  certainly  an  interpolation. 

2.  Another  point  to  be  observed  is  that  there  seem 
to  have  been  no  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Some  manuscripts 
indeed,  including  the  Alexandrine  Codex,  and  several 
ancient  versions,  have  the  reading,  "  When  they  came 
"  up  out  of  the  water,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell 
"  upon  Philip.  But  an  angel  of  the  Lord  caught  away 
"  Philip."  §     The  argument   in  the  preceding   section 

*  Deut.  xxiii.  1.  t  Isa.  Ivi.  5.  %  Verse  37. 

§  Augustine  (Serm.  ad.  Pop.  xcix.  11)  had  this  reading,  and  argues  on  it. 
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would  indicate, — as  is  fully  proved  by  the  instances  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  which  we  shall  examine 
in  the  following  section, — that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
were  bestowed  without  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles' 
hands,  when  there  was  cause  sufficient,  and  the  case  of 
a  man  going  into  a  distant  land  among  the  unconverted 
mioflit  have  been  a  sufficient  cause.  But  it  must  be 
remarked  on  the  other  hand  that,  as  a  proselyte  in 
some  sense  to  Judaism,  the  eunuch  would  undoubtedly 
from  time  to  time  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship. 

3.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  however  in 
this  conversion  is  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  value  of 
Holy  Scripture,  God's  written  word,  as  an  instrument 
for  the  extension  of  the  Church.  It  is  urged  indeed 
that  in  this  case  Scripture  by  itself  was  not  effectual 
for  the  conversion  of  the  eunuch  ;  and  Philip's  question 
to  him,  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  \  with 
his  very  natural  reply,  Why,  how  can  I  except  some 
one  guide  me  \  is  sometimes  quoted  as  a  proof  that 
Scripture  alone  is  insufficient  without  the  teaching  of 
the  Church.  And  it  is  indeed  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  would  exalt  the  written  letter  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  which  Christ  Him- 
self has  ordained.  The  Church  is,  we  have  seen,  not 
merely  a  company  of  those  who  believe  certain  truths, 
but  a  fellowship  of  men  through  whom, — though  not 
exclusively  through  them, — the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
works.  But  it  will  hardly  be  argued,  that  the  New 
Testament,  the  inspired  record  of  the  acts  and  teach- 
ing both  of  the  Lord  Himself  and  of  His  apostles,  does 
not  supply  more  guidance  for  the  understanding  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  for  that  knowledge  which 
is  sufficient  for  elementary  faith,  than  could  have  been 
conveyed  by  Philip  to  the  eunuch  while  he  sat  with 
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him  in  the  chariot.  Those,  who  woukl  seek  an  argu- 
ment for  the  insufficiency  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
for  the  conversion  of  those  who  have  no  otlier  source 
of  instruction,  can  certainly  not  find  it  here. 

III. — The  Conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  extension  of 
the  Church,  and  one  that  opened  out  the  whole  world 
as  its  field  of  labour,  was  the  admission  of  uncircum- 
cised  Gentiles  into  the  communion  of  the  faithful. 
Even  during  the  persecution,  we  shall  find  hereafter, 
the  Gospel  was  preached  to  Gentiles  at  Antioch  by 
some  of  those  who  were  scattered  abroad,  but  the  tid- 
ings of  this  do  not  appear  to  have  reached  Jerusalem 
until  some  time  after.  Besides  which,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  converts  there  were  not  at  first  admitted 
into  the  Church  through  the  portals  of  Judaism ;  and 
no  doubt,  it  was  the  general  expectation  of  the  disciples 
that  the  Gentiles  would  be  gathered  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  first  becoming  proselytes  to  the  faith  of 
Israel.  Meanwhile,  an  event  took  place  which  pre- 
pared the  Church  for  the  recognition  of  Gentiles,  with- 
out any  preliminary  process,  as  fellow-heirs  with  them- 
selves of  all  the  promises  of  the  kingdom.  After  the 
persecution  had  ceased  through  the  conversion  of  the 
chief  persecutor,  Peter  visited  the  Churches,  which  now 
were  founded  throughout  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Sama- 
ria, and  which  had  peace,  the  historian  says,  and  being 
built  up  and  advancing  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  increasing.  In  one 
town,  Joppa,  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  where  many 
believed  in  the  Lord  after  a  remarkable  miracle  which 
Peter  wrought,  the  apostle  resided  for  "  many  days," 
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lodging  in  the  house  of  one  Simon  a  tanner.     As  the 
trade  of  a  tanner  was  considered  by  Jews  as  border- 
ing on  ceremonial  uucleanness,  it  has  been  concluded 
that  Peter's  own  Jewish  prejudices  were  already  some- 
what removed.     But  indeed  the  teachinfj  of  his  Master 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  regarding  the  tradi- 
tions which  men  had  added  to  the  law  of  God  ;  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  adherence  to  the  law 
itself,  which  Jesus  Himself  had  observed,  was  in  any 
w^ay  altered.     At  this  time,  in  Csesarea, — thirty  miles 
from  Joppa, — the  residence  of  the  Eoman  procurator 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Eoman  army,  there  was  a 
Roman  centurion,  a  man,  like  him  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  Gospels,  who,  without  becoming  a  proselyte  to  Ju- 
daism, had  learnt  enough  of  the  living  and  true  God, 
during  his  residence  in  the  East,  to  worship  and  serve 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     The  history  of  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Christian  faith,  preceded  by  the  supernatural 
visit  which  directed  him  to  send  to  Joppa  for  Simon 
Peter,  and  by  the  vision,  which,  even  as  the  messengers 
were  drawing  near  to  Joppa,  warned  Peter  henceforward 
to  call  nothing  common  or  unclean,  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.     The  reverent  homage,  paid  by  Cornelius 
to  one  whom  he  regarded  as  an  ambassador  and  very 
representative  of  Heaven,  had  been  received  by  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Divine  King,  as  His  rightful  due ;  but  is  at 
once  checked  by  Peter  when  offered  to  himself.      It 
was  certainly  a  very  significant  fact,  that,  on  the  first 
entrance  of  the  Church  into  the  Gentile  and  llomau 
world,  the   new  danger   that  would  arise   from  that 
relio^ious  feelinfj,  in  which  there  is  veneration  without 
knowledge, — the  characteristic  of  devout  heathenism, 
— at  once  manifests  itself,  and  in  the  form  of  exces- 
sive reverence  for  an  apostle.     The  address  of  Peter 
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that  followed  was,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  a  simple 
testimony  to  the  facts  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  forgiveness  of  sins  through  His 
name.  While  Peter  is  yet  speaking,  and  his  hearers 
are  eagerly  drinking  in  these  new  and  divine  truths, 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  them,  and  there  rises  a  burst 
of  praise  in  various  languages  from  these  uncircumcised 
and  unbaptised  Gentiles.  Peter  himself,  as  he  after- 
wards told  those  who  objected  to  the  reception  of  the 
Gentiles,  was  reminded,  on  witnessing  these  proofs  of 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  of  Christ's  own  promise  : 
"  John  indeed  baptised  with  water ;  but  ye  shall  be 
"  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  greater  blessing, 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  promised  to  the  disciples,  was 
given  to  the  Gentiles.  How  then  could  he  refuse  to 
recognise  them  as  disciples,  or  withhold  the  lesser  gift, 
the  baptism  of  water  %  He  therefore  directed  that  they 
should  be  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  re- 
mained with  them  at  their  request  some  days  to  give 
them  further  instruction  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  special  reason  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on 
this  occasion,  preceding  instead  of  following  the  means 
and  instruments,  by  which  ordinarily  those  gifts  were 
bestowed,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  Peter,  and  of  the  apostles  and 
disciples  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Himself  to  the  truth  that  the  Gentiles,  as 
Gentiles,  were  to  be  received  into  the  fellowship  and 
to  the  blessings  of  Christ's  Church.  For  it  was  the 
express  promise  of  Jesus  Christ '"'  that  there  should  be 
a  twofold  testimony,  one  by  the  Spirit  Himself,  the 
other  by  the  apostles  directed  by  Him  :  and  the  history 
supplies  many  instances,  which  we  shall  hereafter  con- 

*  Jolm,  X.  26,  27  ;  and  compare  Heb.  ii.  3,  4. 
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sider,  of  the  witness  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  not 
merely  through  the  apostles,  but  independently  of 
them.  Even  apostles  could  not  be  perfect  representa- 
tives of  His  mind  in  revealing  the  whole  truth  of 
Christ,  or  be  channels  large  enough  for  all  His  gifts. 
Moreover  if  the  Church  had  not  been  taught  by  some 
such  instances  as  these,  that  the  free  gifts  of  God  were 
not  necessarily  l)ound  to  the  means  ordained,  it  would 
have  been  thought  that  they  were  bestowed  according 
to  the  will  of  man,  and  not  by  the  will  of  the  Spirit 
Himself,  and  the  order  of  the  Church  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  as  a  chain  of 
necessary  causes  and  effects.  The  independent  action 
of  the  Spirit  was  a  protest  against  those  strong  natural- 
istic tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  which  the  immense 
powers,  at  that  time  visible  in  the  organic  action  of  the 
Church,  might  otherwise  have  made  irresistible.  In 
fact,  the  case  of  Simon,  at  the  time  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Samaritans,  was  a  proof  that  these  apostolic 
powers  were  so  regarded  by  unspiritual  minds.  He 
thought  to  purchase  with  money  "the  free  gft  of 
God."-"- 

It  must  be  further  observed  that  this  independent 
action  of  the  Spirit  will  be  found,  chiefly  f  not  ex- 
clusively, in  the  extension  of  the  Church  among  the 
Gentiles.  For  amongst  them  the  Church  was  not  the 
outgrowth  of  a  previous  divine  economy,  but  had  to 
be  in  great  measure  independent  of  all  past  revelations 
of  God,  and  therefore  it  the  more  needed  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  Spirit.  But  wherever,  and  howsoever, 
the  Spirit  thus  witnessed,  we  must  remember  that  these 
were  no  true  exceptions  to  the  apostolic  order  of  the 
Church ;    they  were  always  brought  into  consistency 
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with  it,  and  ultimately,  we  sliall  find,  were  merged 
into  it,  when  the  principles  and  true  force  of  that  order 
had  been  fully  exhibited.  And  we  must  notice  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  this  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
whilst  it  supplies  a  corrective  to  the  naturalism  com- 
mon to  all  ages,  at  the  same  time  affords  the  strongest 
possible  testimony  to  the  general  necessity  of  Christ's 
ordinances,  and  therefore  to  the  constitution  of  His 
Church  as  a  visible  body  on  earth.  If  Christianity  had 
been  nothing  more  than  a  system  of  revealed  truth, 
through  which  spiritual  life  was  to  be  awakened  in 
those  who  should  receive  it,  and  not  a  real  kinp-dom 
with  its  due  form  and  order,  why  did  the  apostle 
direct  that  the  Gentiles,  having  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  should  be  baptised  1  Are  not  many  disposed 
to  ask.  What  need  for  any  outward  and  visible  sign 
when  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  has  been  received  ? 
When  the  Spirit  himself  has  borne  witness,  what  is 
the  value  of  a  mere  ceremony  1  The  apostle  Peter, 
having  learnt  from  Christ  and  His  Spirit,  argued 
differently. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CHURCH   IN  ANTIOCH. 

The  account  of  tlie  conversion  of  the  Eoman  centurion 
was  evidently  intended  by  St  Luke  to  be  an  introduc- 
tion to  the   history  of  the   first   Church  among  the 
Gentiles  in  that  great  city  of  Antioch,  which  became 
afterwards  the  centre  of  the  missions  by  which  the 
Roman  world  was  evangelised.     The  word  of  life  was 
first  carried  to  Antioch  not  by  apostles,  possibly  not 
by  those  who  had  the  office  of  teachers ;  in  the  natural 
world  seed  may  be  borne  to  distant  places  by  the  very 
winds  of  heaven,  and  yet  the  office  of  the  sower  is  not 
unnecessary.     We  find  that  some  of  those  who  were 
scattered  abroad  during  the  persecution  after  Stephen's 
death,    visited    Phoenicia,    and    Cyprus,    and   at   last 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  all  Syria.     At  first  they  spoke 
the  word  of  life    only  to  Jews,  but   at  last  some  of 
them,  men  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrcne, — one  of  whom, 
"Lucius   the    Cyreniau,"   is   subsequently   mentioned 
as  a  prophet   and   teaclier, — on   arriving  at  Antioch 
preached  Christ  to  the  Greeks  there.     That  these  and 
not  Ilellenising  Jews  were  intended  by  the  historian 
is  certain  by  their  being  contrasted  with  Jews.     This 
work,   then  new, — for  it  preceded  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius, — was  much  blessed  by  God,  and  a  "great 
"  number,"  evidently  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  the  Gos- 
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pel  was  preached,  "believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord." 
The  tidings  of  this  result  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel reached  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  but  probably  not 
until  some  time  afterwards ;  for,  when  Barnabas  was 
sent  to  Antioch,  Saul   had   not  only  been  converted, 
but  returned  to  Tarsus  from  that  visit  to  Jerusalem 
which  he  mentions  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as 
having  been  three  years  after  his  conversion.     We  are 
apt  to  forget,  in  this  concise  and  condensed  history  of 
the  Church,  that  the  events  of  several  years  are  often 
contained  in  a  single  verse,  or  even  a  single  phrase. 
The  mission  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch  is  described  by 
the  historian  as  if  it  were  to  some  distant  region,  and 
the  language  implies  that  he  was  directed  to  visit  the 
various  places  where  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  by 
the  evangelists  who  were  now  at  Antioch.'"'    The  object 
of  the  mission  was  evidently  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  these  labourers  and  establish  their  work.     Barnabas, 
on  arriving  at  Antioch,  rejoiced  to  see  such  notable 
proofs  of  the  grace  of  God,  confirming  all  the  hopes 
that  had  been    awakened  by  the    conversion    of  the 
Roman  centurion,  and  his  earnest  appeals  and  generous 
piety  greatly  strengthened  the  infant  Church  and  in- 
creased its  numbers.     That  Barnabas  was  not  at  this 
time  possessed  of  apostolic  powers,  we  must  conclude 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  committed  to  him  after- 
wards ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  were  wanting  in  this  Church ;  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  this  case  again,  as  in  the 
first  conversion  of  the   Gentiles,  they  were  bestowed 
without  apostolic  intervention.     Finding  the  work  so 
large,  Barnabas  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  whom  he 
already  knew  as  chosen  by  Jesus  Christ  for  the  special 

*  *E^a;r«'o-r<tXai/  Bapm/3aj/  SieX^eij/  €<oy  '  Avrioxtias. 
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work  of  evangelising  tlie  Gentiles,  and  he  brought  him 
to  Antioch,  where  they  continued  for  a  whole  year 
labouring  in  this  field  which  the  Lord  had  blessed. 

There  are  several  indications,   in  the  language  by 
which  the  historian  describes  this  period,   of  a  new 
phase  of  Church  life  beginning  at  Antioch,  as  indeed 
might  have  been  anticipated.     At  Jerusalem,  we  have 
seen,  the   public  service  of  the   Church  was  at  first 
chiefly  in  the  Temple,  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer  being 
observed,  and  the  breaking  of  bread  in  their  private 
houses,  with  special  prayers,  being  the  only  distinctive 
act  of  exclusively  Christian  worship.      Gradually,  as 
the  hostility  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  increased  and  the 
line  of  demarcation  between   them   and   the  disciples 
widened,  the  Jewish  element  of  worship  would  diminish, 
and  that  which  was  purely  Christian  would  be  enlarged. 
The   circumstances    attending   the    ordination    of  the 
Seven  indicate  large  assemblies,  and  the  united  Christian 
worship  of  many.     But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  Christian  service  took  the  place  of  the  Tem- 
ple  worship  at  Jerusalem.     The  Christian  assemblies 
of  Jews  both  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  would  hold 
somewhat  the   same  relation  to  the  Temple   and  its 
services,  as  the  synagogues  of  the  unbelieving  Jews 
held,  such   for  example   as  the  synagogues  of  foreign 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  itself.''^     And  in  fact,  St  James  in 
writing  to  Jewish  Christians  expressly  calls  their  public 
assemblies  synagogues.t     In  a  Church  gathered  from 
Gentiles  however  the  case  would  be  different.    All  their 
worship  from  the  first  must  have  been  purely  Cliristian, 
and  we  should  expect  therefore  to  find  here  the  most 
marked    development   of   that    divine    service   of   the 
Church  which   would    ultimately  displace    the  whole 

*  See  Arts,  vi.  !>.  t  .Tamos,  ii.  2. 
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ritual  of  Judaism.  The  teaching  of  Christ  had  already- 
affirmed  the  principles  out  of  which  its  service  would  be 
evolved.  He  had  taught  His  disciples  that  wherever 
two  or  three  are  gathered  into  His  name,  there  He  is 
in  the  midst  of  them ;  united  prayer  has  special  pro- 
mises with  reference  particularly,  as  we  have  seen,'"'  to 
all  Church  action.  The  Father  must  now  be  worshipped 
not  at  Jerusalem  only,  but  in  every  place,  and  therefore 
Christian  worship  at  Antioch  is  as  real  and  valid  and 
effectual,  as  the  Temple  service  itself.  Above  all,  Jesus 
Christ  had  instituted  the  Christian  passover,  continually 
to  show  forth  His  death  and  be  the  formal  act  of 
communion  of  all  disciples  both  with  Him  and  with 
each  other.  Such  were  the  elements  which  would 
eventually,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
clothed  in  those  forms  which  should  best  express  tlieir 
spirit,  and  be  suitable  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  men, 
and  adapted  to  men's  different  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. There  are  no  laws  of  divine  service  in  the 
new  economy,  to  be  servilely  followed  in  the  letter : 
in  this  respect  as  in  others,  the  spirit  will  unfold  the 
form  in  which  it  is  most  suitably  and  effectively 
embodied. 

I  would  observe  further,  before  we  examine  the 
language  of  the  historian,  that  there  are  two  opposite 
errors  to  be  avoided  by  those,  who  desire  to  arrive  at 
true  conclusions  from  the  records  of  the  apostolic  age, 
and  not  merely  to  affix  to  these  records  interpretations 
which  may  be  convenient  as  against  opponents  in  con- 
troversy. The  one  is  the  error  of  those,  who  fill  up 
the  outline  given  by  the  sacred  writer,  with  the  aid  of 
their  own  imaginations,  by  those  practices  and  usages 
of  later   times  which   they  believe   to   be   the   most 

*  Part  II.  Chap.  V.  p.  116. 
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Christian,  and  assume  to  have  been  apostolical.  In 
reading  some  comments  on  the  apostolic  history,  one  is 
at  times  reminded  of  those  medieval  paintings,  in  which 
primitive  saints  and  New  Testament  scenes  are  repre- 
sented with  the  costumes,  architecture,  decorations, 
witli  which  the  artist  himself  was  familiar.  The  op- 
posite error  however  is  more  common  amongst  us  in 
the  present  day,  and  is  equally  fatal  to  truth ;  I  mean 
the  error  of  imagining  that  because,  in  a  brief  histori- 
cal sketch,  details  are  omitted,  therefore  they  did  not 
exist. 

As  reofards  the  details  of  Christian  worship  in 
apostolic  times,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  united  worship,  which  the  disciples  received 
from  Jesus  Christ,  would  be  developed  under  two  in- 
fluences,— on  the  one  hand  by  the  Spirit's  teaching 
enabling  them  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation ;  on  the  other  hand,  and  very  largely,  by  the 
religious  habits  in  which  the  first  disciples  had  been 
trained,  and  in  which  their  Divine  Master  had  lived 
Avith  them  during  His  earthly  ministry.  Even  the 
exclusively  Christian  worship  would  necessarily  have, 
from  the  first,  somewhat  of  an  Old  Testament  form,  for 
there  were  no  other  types  of  divine  service,  except  the 
Lord's  Prayer  :  nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  even 
in  a  Church  of  Gentile  converts,  receiving  the  Gospel 
as  they  did  through  Jewish  teachers.  And  although 
the  relation  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Temple  worship  with 
its  typical  ceremonial  was  but  gradually  expounded  to 
the  minds  of  Christians,  and  this  ritual  would  be  but 
slowly  translated  into  the  spiritual  language  of  the  new 
covenant,  the  simple  services  of  the  synagogue  would  be 
so  readily  adapted  to  Christian  worship,  they  would  offer 
to  Jewish  converts  so  natural  a  type  for  their  own,  that 
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we  cannot  doubt  tliat  the  earliest  Christian  services  would 
take  that  form,  the  Christian  elements  of  worship  being 
the  foundation  of  them.  And  there  is  much  historically 
to  confirm  this  view.  The  titles  of  office-bearers  in 
the  Church  have  been  shown  to  correspond  with  those 
in  the  synagogue.  The  fact  also  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  that  St  James  of  Jerusalem  calls 
Christian  assemblies  synagogues,  sufficiently  indicates 
the  general  similarity  of  the  services.  There  was  how- 
ever one  remarkable  diiference,  besides  the  distinctive 
Christian  ordinances  and  the  Christian  teaching,  and  this 
became  more  marked,  to  judge  from  St  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  the  Church  was  extending 
itself  among  the  Gentiles  ;  I  mean,  the  testimony  given 
to  the  supernatural  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
these  assemblies  by  the  spiritual  gifts  exercised  therein, 
which  were  at  times  so  abundant  as  to  require  distinct 
directions  to  prevent  disorder. 

The  historian,  in  speaking  of  the  assemblies  at  Antioch 
at  this  period,  indicates  a  new  phase  of  Church  life  by 
a  new  use  of  the  word  Churcli.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
used  for  the  whole  body  of  disciples,  either  through  the 
world,  or  in  a  particular  place ;  it  is  now  for  the  first 
time  employed,  as  "  synagogue"  was  before  it  amongst 
the  Jews,  either  for  the  assembly  of  worshippers,  or  the 
place  in  which  the  assembly  was  held.  "  It  came  to 
"  pass,"  he  says,  "  that  for  a  whole  year  Barnabas  and 
"  Saul  assembled  in  the  Church,''"'  and  taught  a  consider- 
"  able  multitude."  The  Church  in  Antioch  was  not 
a  Jewish  sect,  joining  in  the  general  worship  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  with  a  few  separate  practices  of 
their  own.  They  stand  out  now  as  a  distinct  people, 
with  religious  assemblies  and  divine  ser\dce  and  places 
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of  worship  of  their  own.  Another  sign  of  this  is,  that 
now  the  glorious  name  is  given  them,  by  which  they 
are  to  be  designated  in  all  future  history.  Amongst 
themselves  they  have  been  known  as  yet,  as  "  disciples," 
"the  brethren,"  "the  way:"  amongst  unbelieving  Jews, 
as  "  Galilceans,"  or  "  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  ;"  now  in 
the  Roman  and  Greek  world,  they  receive  their  proper 
title  which  their  countrymen  never  would  have  given 
them,  "  Christians,"  the  followers  of  the  Christ.  Antioch 
becomes,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  birthplace  of  Christen- 
dom as  distino-uished  from  Judaism. 

And  yet,  we  shall  find,  this  new  development,  far 
from  being  any  division  or  separation  from  the  original 
body,  was  united  with  it  by  the  most  intimate  bonds, 
and  was  subordinate  to  it.  It  affords  no  confirmation 
of  the  theory,  that  the  different  phases  of  Church  life 
would  be  independent  of  each  other,  separate  disunited 
forms,  growing  side  by  side  like  the  varied  types  of 
nature,  having  only  the  feeble  common  bond  of  one 
origin,  if  indeed  they  have  this.  The  fact  of  the  sub- 
ordination will  appear  hereafter,  the  signs  of  the  unity 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  are  apparent  from  the  first. 
The  Christians  at  Antioch  itself,  whether  of  Jewish  or 
Gentile  origin,  are  not  two  Churches  but  one.  Their 
unity  with  the  mother  Church  in  Jerusalem  was  soon 
brought  to  some  practical  tests,  one  of  which  is  here 
recorded.  During  this  period  of  new  Church  life, 
certain  prophets  came  down  to  Antioch, — down,  because 
Jerusalem  is  as  yet  the  religious  metropolis  although 
Antioch  is  the  political  capital.  This  is  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  prophets  are  mentioned  in  the  history. 
These  prophets,  as  we  gather  from  St  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  would  undoubtedly  exercise 
their  spiritual   gifts    in   the    public    assembly  of  the 
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Church,  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  Chris- 
tians. One  of  them,  Agabus,  rising  up  in  the  congrega- 
tion, foretells  a  great  and  general  famine  that  was  to 
come  upon  the  world.  This  prediction  of  a  trial  which 
would  press  far  more  heavily  on  the  poorer  brethren  in 
Judtea,  than  on  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  called  forth 
action,  in  principle  the  same  as  that  which  the  first 
impulse  of  spiritual  life  produced  at  Jerusalem,  though 
it  assumed  a  different  form.  The  principle  that  was 
expressed  in  the  voluntary  community  of  goods  among 
the  first  disciples  at  Jerusalem  was,  we  have  seen,  that 
in  Christ,  and  the  fellowship  of  His  Church,  there  is 
the  unity  of  a  real  brotherhood,  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  body  are  the  interests  of  every  member.  And, 
whilst  the  community  of  goods  was  merely  an  accident 
of  the  first  condition  of  the  infant  Church,  the  great 
principle  which  it  embodied  was  inwrought  into  the 
very  life  of  the  Church,  as  it  extended  itself  through- 
out the  Roman  world,  by  the  action  of  the  same  cause, 
namely,  by  the  wants  of  one  part  demanding  a  supply 
from  another  part.  Not  only  were  Gentile  Christians 
called  to  prove  their  love  one  to  another  by  ministering 
to  the  necessities  of  their  own  poor,  and  occasionally  to 
those  of  apostles  and  others  who  preached  the  Gospel, 
but  the  poverty  of  the  mother  Church  in  Jerusalem 
remained,  at  all  events  during  most  of  the  apostolic 
period,  as  a  standing  claim  on  the  charities  of  Christians 
scattered  through  the  Roman  empire.  One  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  so  ordered,  for  the  express  purpose  that  the 
free  circulation  of  brotherly  love  might  be  quickened, 
and  the  true  unity  of  Jew  and  Gentile  might  be  both 
confirmed  and  manifested.  Thus  whilst  the  unity  of 
the  Church  had  its  instruments  and  seals,  in  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  Head,  one  body;  all  with  one  mind 
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and  one  mouth  glorifying  the  same  Lord ;  it  had  also 
its  evidences,  apparent  to  all  men,  in  the  interchange 
of  brotherly  aid.  And  the  principle  thus  became  so 
interwoven  into  the  system  of  the  Church,  tliat  these 
contributions  soon  formed  an  integral  part  of  its  service. 
Thus  when  there  was  the  division  of  labour  among  the 
apostolic  body,  which  will  be  subsequently  described,  the 
condition  imposed  on  those  who  went  to  the  Gentiles 
was  that  they  should  "  remember  the  poor,"  that  is, 
evidently  the  poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  "  the  veiy 
"  thing,"  St  Paul  adds,  "  which  I  was  forward  to  do," 
as  indeed  his  epistles  prove.  In  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  gives  directions  to  them,  such  as  he 
had  given  to  other  Churches,  as  to  the  manner  of  such 
collections ;  that  they  should  not  be  by  some  sudden 
impulses  and  special  efforts  to  which  they  might  be 
roused  by  his  earnest  appeals  when  he  should  visit 
them ;  but  by  forming  the  habit  of  laying  by,  week 
by  week,  on  each  Lord's  Day,  according  as  God  had 
prospered  each.  This  cannot  indeed  fairly  be  used,  as 
if  it  were  a  command  to  have  weekly  collections  in  the 
Church,  because  the  ajjostle  directs  each  man  to  lay  up 
his  store  at  home.""  Yet  undoubtedly  it  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  such  collections,  and  of  the 
habit  of  giving  not  spasmodically,  so  to  speak,  but 
continually,  little  by  little,  according  to  a  mans  abiHty, 
and  that  on  the  Lord's  Day,  as  an  offering  of  thankful- 
ness and  love  for  a  risen  Saviour,  and  not  from  inferior 
motives.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Churches  there  would  be,  as  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues t  and  in  the  Temple  itself,  alms-boxes,  in  which 

'.  t  III  tlie  syjiaj,'o;^'ue.s  tliure  were  two,  one  for  "  the  poor  of  Jenisaloin," 
tlie  other  for  local  charities. 
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voluntary  contributioDS  would  be  placed,  as  "  God's 
"  ojOferinn^s."'"'  But  however  the  collection  was  made 
at  Antioch,  the  historian  relates  that  the  Christians 
there  agreed  to  send,  each  as  he  had  the  means,  relief 
to  their  brethren  in  Judaea.  Barnabas  and  Saul  were 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  these  contributions,  which 
were  to  be  given  to  the  presbyters  of  the  Church  in 
those  parts. 

On  the  return  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  Antioch, 
events  of  even  greater  import  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  there  soon  followed.  There  are  however  some 
points  of  consequence  to  be  noticed  before  we  examine 
this  history.  It  must  be  observed  that  as  yet  we  have 
not  heard  of  any  of  the  apostles  visiting  Antioch  ;  at 
all  events  it  is  evident  that  no  apostle  resided  there. 
The  Church  in  Antioch  was,  in  some  respects,  in  a  far 
more  rudimentary  form  than  the  Church  in  Jerusalem. 
There  were  there  only  some  who  are  called  "prophets 
"and  teachers;"  of  whom  five  are  mentioned,  Barnabas 
being  named  first,  and  Saul, — his  apostolic  powers  being 
yet  latent, — the  last.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Saul, 
to  whom,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  writings,  Jesus 
Christ  had  largely  revealed  His  truths,  and  who  had 
preached  Christ  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  would  not 
be  classed  as  a  prophet ;  so  that  we  must  understand 
"  prophets  and  teachers  "  as  the  general  appellation  of 
all ;  the  latter  term  describing  their  functions,  the 
former  that  they  were  divinely  inspired.  In  a  subse- 
quent chapter  we  shall  examine  carefully  the  relation 
of  the  various  spiritual  gifts  of  the  apostolic  age  to  the 
order  of  the  Church  ;  but  meanwhile  it  will  be  neces- 
sary here  to  consider  some  points  as  to  the  office  of  the 
prophets  who,  from  this  time  of  the  extension  of  the 

*  Compare  Luke,  xxi.  4.     "  ra  haspa  rov  9eov." 
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Churcli  among  the  Gentiles,  frequently  appear  in  the 
histoiy,  until,  as  the  organisation  of  the  Church  de- 
velops itself,  they,  with  the  other  extraordinary  gifts, 
gradually  disappear.  They  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  St  Paul  with  apostles,  and  always  as  second  to 
them,  and  to  them  alone,  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
gift  bestowed  on  them  St  Paul  describes  as  the  most 
excellent,  and  most  profitable,  of  all  spiritual  gifts. 
For  the  prophet  is  not  merely  one  who  predicts  future 
events,  but  one  who  has  immediate  communion  with 
Him  in  AVhom  are  all  things,  past  present  and  future, 
and  possesses  both  a  spiritual  insight  into  divine  truth, 
and  the  power  of  expounding  this  truth  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  children  of  men.  These  projjhets  were, 
in  fact,  like  those  by  whom  the  Spirit  spake  of  old, 
with  this  immense  additional  advantage,  that  they 
knew  through  apostolic  testimony  the  history  of  God 
made  flesh  and  dwellinfy  among  us.  Their  office  was 
an  instance,  in  many  cases  undoubtedly,  of  that  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  Spirit  which  we  have  already 
noticed ;  although  it  appears  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  "prophesying"  followed  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  an  apostle,'"  and  the  subordination  of  prophets 
to  the  apostolic  office  is  very  distinctly  marked.  Not 
only  is  the  rule,  "first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets," 
but  also,  "  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or 
"  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  that  I 
"  write  unto  you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord." 
The  apostolic  office  is  the  test  of  the  prophetical,  so  that, 
although  a  prophet  should  work  no  miracles  in  attesta- 
tion of  his  claim  to  speak  under  divine  inspiration, 
yet  the  recognition  of  him  by  those  of  apostolic  authority 
was  the  seal  of  his  mission  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

*  Acts,  xi.  16. 
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Thus  Barnabas  received  tliat  name  from  the  apostles, 
as  being  "  a  son  of  exhortation," '"  his  name  in  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  "  a  son  of  prophecy,"  and  implying  that 
he  was  recognised  by  the  apostles  as  having  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  The  prophets  therefore,  although  instances  of 
the  direct  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  at  the  same 
time  examples  of  the  unity  of  the  body  by  the  consist- 
ency of  their  functions  with  those  committed  to  the 
apostles,  and  by  their  subordination  to  them. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
direct  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  most  conspicuous  as 
the  Church  beo;an  to  extend  itself  amono;  the  Gentiles. 
Antioch  was  a  signal  example  of  this,  in  the  Church 
there  being  at  first  committed  to  prophets,  instead  of 
apostles  :  it  is  now  to  afford  a  yet  more  illustrious  in- 
stance, by  the  apostolical  office  itself  being  there  extended 
through  the  same  action.  A  yet  more  remarkable  and 
convincing  proof  is  to  be  given,  that  the  direct  testimony 
of  the  Spirit,  whilst  perfectly  in  unison  with  that  sup- 
plied through  the  apostles,  was  both  independent  and 
in  all  respects  equal  in  authority. 

At  the  time  to  which  the  history  now  refers,  it  is 
related  that  these  prophets  at  Antioch  were  "  minister- 
''  ing  to  the  Lord  and  fasting."  The  addition  of  fast- 
ing here  evidently  implies  some  special  object,  and 
the  nature  of  that  object  is  proved  by  the  response 
given  by  it  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  t  The  word  used 
for  the  ministrations  (Xetrov/oyovi^rcyv),  from  which  the 
ecclesiastical  term  liturgy  is  derived,  here  for  the  first 
time  describes  the  functions  of  ministers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  is  elsewhere  used  both  of  the  priestly 
service  under  the  law,  to  which  the  Christian  ministry 

t  Cf.  xiii.  2.     ^Acf)opiaaTe  Srj  fioi.     "  Separate  nae  then." 
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was  now  succeeding,  and  also  of  all  service  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  To  explain  it,  as  Chrysostom  does  in 
his  Homily  on  this  portion  of  the  Acts,  of  "  preaching," 
is  certainly  to  limit  its  meaning,  and  the  union  of  fast- 
ing with  it  clearly  indicates  prayer ;  to  interpret  it  as 
"  offering  sacrifice "  is  to  substitute  one  part  of  the 
functions  of  the  priest  under  the  law  for  the  whole 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  assume  that  sacrifice  is 
the  service  of  both.  We  must  certainly  understand  the 
word  here  of  the  whole  of  divine  service  in  the  Church, 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord  no  doubt  being  the  centre  of 
such  service,  and  teaching  and  preaching  an  important 
part,  but  the  prominent  idea  here,  as  the  word  fasting 
proves,  being  that  of  prayer.  And  that  the  special 
object  of  such  prayer  was  the  extension  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  Gospel 
had  come  to  Antioch,  why  not  to  the  rest  of  the  world  1 
What  hindered  tliat  it  should  go  forth  to  conquer 
all  nations  according  to  the  word  of  Christ  ?  Such 
feelings  and  desires  would  be  stimulated  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord's  own  words  to  Saul  at  the  time  of 
his  conversion.  And  it  may  be  asked,  what  reason  was 
there  that  it  should  not  at  once  go  forth  from  Antioch  ? 
What  need  for  delay,  or  for  any  further  instructions  ? 
Is  not  the  very  desire,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  spiritual  gifts  possessed  by  prophets  and 
teachers,  sufficient  warrant  for  undertaking  such  a  work 
without  any  special  commission  %  Those  who  would 
ask  such  questions,  however,  can  never  have  realised 
the  meaning  of  those  words  of  St  Paul  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life, — "How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent." 
It  is  evident,  as  we  shall  see  more  distinctly  when  we 
examine  the  history  of  Paul  himself,  that,  even  at  this 
time,  he  did  not  consider  himself  to  have  the  full  powers 
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and  authority  necessary  for  the  work  of  bearing  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  time  which  was  spent  in  preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord  was  lost :  there  is  no  real  gain,  in  prophets  and 
teachers  (to  use  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament) 
runninoj  when  God  does  not  send  them.  At  last  the 
commission  comes  in  the  form  of  an  express  direction 
and  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  a  mere  revelation 
of  what  may  be  good  and  expedient  in  such  a  case ;  a 
spiritual  instinct  quickened  to  recognise  the  course  of 
duty;  it  is  a  definite,  specific,  and  (so  to  speak)  personal 
command ;  the  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  "  Separate  for  me  then 
"  Barnabas  and  Saul  unto  the  work  for  which  I  have 
"  been  calling  them." 

The  intimations  which  Saul  had  received  from  the 
time  of  his  conversion,  that  it  was  the  will  of  Christ 
that  he  should  preach  the  Gospel  to  Jew  and  Gentile, 
are  no  doubt  included  in  the  "  call  "  to  which  these 
words  refer.  Barnabas  may  have  received  some  inti- 
mations of  a  similar  nature.  But  the  use  of  the  per- 
fect tense,  ■^^'  expressing  the  state  consequent  on  such 
intimations,  points  especially  to  the  consciousness  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul  themselves,  to  their  desires  to  be 
engaged  in  this  work,  or,  as  we  should  express  it,  to  the 
inward  call  of  the  Spirit.  The  conviction  had  probably 
of  late  been  growing  in  their  own  minds  that  they  were 
bound  to  go  forth  and  preach  Christ  to  the  world. 
And  why  should  they  not  ?  Because,  even  as  the 
apostles,  after  they  had  received  Christ's  command  to 
go  and  teach  all  nations,  yet  waited  until  they  should 
receive  power  from  on  high  before  their  work  actually 
began,  and  should  be  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 

^  *  7rpO(TKfK\Tjfiai. 
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consecrated  for  their  work, — so  Barnabas  and  Saul 
waited  for  that,  which,  in  the  action  of  the  Church,  cor- 
responds to  this  outpouring,  namely,  a  formal  separa- 
tion and  consecration  for  the  work  under  the  authority 
of  Him  who  is  the  divine  Guide  of  the  Church.  The 
other  three  prophets  are  now  therefore  appointed  to  be 
the  instruments,  acting  under  the  express  commission 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  effecting  this.  Human  agency 
is  to  be  employed,  although  the  Spirit  Himself  calls, 
for  setting  apart  the  chosen  vessels.  After  fasting  and 
prayer,  they  lay  their  hands  on  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and 
let  them  depart.'"'  So  they,  having  been  sent  forth  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  departed.  Man  is  the  instrument  for 
the  separation ;  the  Holy  Ghost  first  calls,  and  then 
sends. 

If  this  act  of  this  mission  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  from 
the  Church  in  Antioch  be  regarded  merely  as  a  rule  or 
precedent  in  Church  action,  it  presents  difficulties  and 
exceptional  circumstances,  which  must  prevent  it  from 
fitting  in  to  any  conceivable  theory  of  Church  organisa- 
tion. But  if  the  principles  involved  in  it  be  considered, 
it  is  a  most  pregnant  instance,  full  of  instruction  as  to 
the  true  organisation  of  Christ's  Church.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  stronger  proof, — first,  that  no  spiritual 
qualifications,  desires,  impulses,  or  circumstances,  point- 
ino"  ever  so  distinctly  in  one  direction, — whatever  in 
fact  may  be  included  in  an  inward  call  or  vocation, — 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  for  a  true  mission  in  the 
Church  of  God.  Secondly,  that  to  the  complete  ap- 
pointment to  an  office  or  mission  the  interposition  of 
men  having  authority  for  the  purpose  is  necessary  in 
the  Church.     Thirdly,  that  this  act,  being  performed 

*  aniKvaav  Hot  i^attidTiCKav  as  niiylit  be  supposed  from  tlie  English 
version. 
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by  those  who  have  authority,  is  not  a  mere  form  or 
ceremony,  suited  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  work,  or  useful  as  a  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  such  a  person  being  called  of  the  Spirit, 
or  expedient  for  other  purposes,  but  it  is  an  actual 
separation  of  the  man  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  consecra- 
tion more  real  than  any  of  holy  vessels,  places,  or  persons, 
under  the  law,  for  then  "the  Spirit  was  not  given  be- 
"  cause  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified/'  Lastly,  that 
a  mission  thus  received  is  a  real  mission  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  What  this  mission  was,  and  what  the  office  was 
which  was  required  for  the  mission,  we  shall  consider 
when  we  examine  the  history  of  Saul  who  is  also  called 
Paul. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  here  very  briefly  to  review 
the  evidence  supplied  thus  far  as  to  the  process  through 
which  office  in  the  Church, — which  Jesus  Christ's  own 
teaching  marks  out  as  a  substantive  reality,  not  created 
by  the  fulfilment  of  duties,  but  creating  responsibilities 
and  entitling  to  powers, — is  bestowed  and  committed 
to  those  who  receive  it.  There  are  several  steps  in  the 
process,  which  become  apparent  on  a  simple  compari- 
son of  the  several  instances  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Twelve  were  chosen  by  Jesus  Himself,  and 
appointed  by  Him.  He  educates  them  in  the  duties  of 
their  office,  gives  them  His  final  charge  and  instruc- 
tions, and  finally  the  Holy  Spirit  is  poured  out  upon 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  this  first  appointment, 
all  is  direct  and  immediate  ;  there  is  no  human  agency, 
except  that  of  Christ  Himself;  but  several  distinct 
steps  are  none  the  less  apparent.  Again,  Matthias  is 
one  of  the  two  selected  by  the  voice  of  the  whole 
Church  to  fill  the  vacant  place  of  the  traitor,  and  he  is 
chosen  of  the  two,  in  answer  to  prayer,  by  a  method 
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recognised  and  accepted  by  the  Churcli  as  the  judg- 
ment of  God ;  and,  lastly,  as  being  one  of  the  Twelve, 
he  receives  in  common  with  the  rest  the  full  power 
from  on  liigh  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Again,  the 
Seven,  who  are  to  receive  some  share  of  the  apostolic 
ministry,  are  chosen  by  the  whole  Church,  and  by  them 
presented  to  the  apostles,  who  appoint  them,  and,  by  the 
laying  on  of  their  hands,  separate  and  consecrate  them 
for  their  work,  in  which  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  them  at  once  manifests  itself.  Finally, 
Barnabas  and  Saul,  though  inwardly  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  undertake  a  work,  and  though  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  would  certainly  point  to  them 
as  suited  for  it,  yet  cannot  receive  their  mission  from 
prophets, — who  could  not  of  themselves  commit  to  others 
their  own  office,  much  less  one  which  they  themselves 
held  not, — without  express  authority  from  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  this  case  the  prophets  do  not  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  commit  to  Barnabas  and  Saul  any  of  their 
own  functions,  as  Moses  did  to  Joshua  and  the  apostles 
did  to  the  Seven,  but  they  set  them  apart  for  a  work 
to  which  they  themselves  were  not  commissioned,  as 
being  instruments  and  agents  for  the  Spirit  Himself. 
The  appointment  is  entirely  the  act  of  the  Spirit.  The 
distinctions  between  the  several  cases  are  as  instruc- 
tive indications  of  the  general  laws  of  such  appoint- 
ments, as  are  the  resemblances. 

We  have  here  also  (as  I  have  before  observed)  an 
example,  indeed  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the  New 
Testament  history,  of  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
through  the  apostles,  but  co-ordinately  with  their  ac- 
tion. For  here  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  witnesses  by 
spiritual  gifts,  but  appoints  men  to  a  work  and  office, 
which  as  we  shall  find  is  in  all  respects  co-ordinate 
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with  that  of  the  Twelve.  The  Holy  Ghost  being  truly 
God,  His  authority  is  as  really  divine  as  that  of  Jesus 
C'hrist  Himself.  And  being  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  His  acts 
are  the  acts  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  mission  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul  therefore  was  as  really  a  mission  by  Christ,  as  the 
mission  of  the  Twelve.  And  this  truth  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  act  was  not  one  of  division  but  of  unity  ; 
as  was  indeed  conclusively  proved  when  these  new 
apostles  went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  conferred  with  those 
who  were  apostles  before  them.  There  was  no  confu- 
sion of  order  in  this  act,  nothing  contradictory  to  that 
which  had  been  already  established  in  the  church  in 
Jerusalem ;  it  was  an  extension  of  the  same  order  for  a 
special  purpose  by  a  special  interposition.  The  full 
meaning  of  it  in  regard  to  the  apostle  Paul  we  shall 
consider  in  the  following  chapter.  That  Barnabas  is 
united  with  him  in  this  mission,  is  also  full  of  mean- 
ing. He  was  the  appointed  representative  in  Antioch 
of  the  Jerusalem  Church ;  the  link  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  leader 
of  this  new  Church  life.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  an  occa- 
sion worthy  of  the  interposition  of  the  Spirit  by  a  spe- 
cific and  definite  command,  when  the  first  mission  to 
the  Gentile  world  was  to  be  sent  forth,  and  men  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  that  special  work  were  to  be  selected 
and  commissioned. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE   APOSTLE   PAUL. 


The  history  of  the  selection,  calling,  and  appointment 
of  Paul,  whose  Hebrew  name  was  Saul,  to  be  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  same  powers  as  the  original 
Twelve,  is  of  the  utmost  sifijnificance  and  weisjht  in  this 
argument  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  Church. 
No  portion  of  the  apostolic  history  has  been  more  fully 
discussed  by  theologians  ;  and  yet,  I  think,  the  meaning 
of  this  new  event  in  the  Church's  life  is  apt  to  be 
obscured  by  the  very  grandeur  of  the  subsequent  career 
of  this  great  apostle,  which  presents  such  unmistakable 
evidence  of  his  spiritual  powers  and  authority,  tliat  we 
fail  to  observe  how  his  apostleship  was  related  to  the 
orioinal  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  was  en  crafted 
on  the  permanent  order  which  Christ  had  promised  to 
bless  with  His  presence  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  pointed  out,  in  considering  the  acts 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  formed  durinor 
His  own  lifetime,  the  type  of  the  constitution  of  Ilis 
Church  as  an  organised  body.  He  appointed  Twelve 
apostles,  no  more  and  no  less ;  and  the  typical  number 
was  completed  by  the  disciples,  after  the  fall  and  death 
of  the  traitor,  before  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given.  Now 
these  Twelve  had  one  peculiarity  in  their  functions 
which  none  could  share  with  them,  and  to  which  none 
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could  succeed  after  tliem.    They  had  been  eyewitnesses, 
and  could  give  that  testimony,  which  personal  inter- 
course and  the  observation  of  human  life  alone  qualify 
men   to   give,    to   the   reality   of  the   great   facts    of 
Redemption  :    and  further  they  had  been  taught  and 
trained  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  learning  from  His 
lips  and  through  His  works  the  mysteries  of  His  king- 
dom,  and  receiving  from  Him   the  promise  that  the 
Spirit  of  truth  would  bring  to  their  remembrance  all 
that  He  had  taught  them.     They  had  therefore  quali- 
fications which  very  few  even  of  the  original  body  of 
disciples  could  ever  share  with  them,  and  a  specialty 
in   their   office  corresponding  to  these    qualifications. 
All  who  should  hereafter  succeed  to  their  ministry,  in 
however  large  a  measure,  must  testify  of  these  things 
at  second-hand.     None  would  be  able  to  say,  as  St 
John  said  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  epistle,  "  That 
"  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
"  eyes,  which  we  have  looked    upon,   and  our  hands 
"  have  handled  of  the  Word  of  Life,  declare  we  unto 
"  you."     And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  being  human  as  well    as  divine,  not  a  mere 
theology   but    a    historical   faith.    His   kingdom  also 
being  a  real  human  society,  this  human  element  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Twelve  was  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  kingdom.     The  special  prerogative  of  the 
Twelve  then  was  that  of  being  the  body  through  whom, 
as  original  witnesses  and  primary  sources,  the  Revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  manifested  to  the  world. 
Others,  like  James  the  Lord's  brother,  might  be  apostles 
in   the   sense  of  being  fully  commissioned  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  feed  and  govern  the  flock,  and  for  the  exer- 
cise of  these  functions  they  might  be  intrusted  with 
plenary  apostolic  powers,  but  from  these  the  Twelve 
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stand  out  by  themselves, — first,  as  eyewitnesses  of  tlie 
Word  of  Life, — secondly,  as  having  learned  from  Jesus 
Himself  the  truths  of  His  kingdom, — thirdly,  as  having 
been  appointed  ])y  tlie  Lord,  who  formed  them  into  a 
body  complete  and  compact  in  itself. 

And  it  may  be  asked,  if  it  were  necessaiy  that  the 
Twelve  should  be  thus  selected,  trained,  commissioned, 
by  Jesus  Christ,  if  it  were  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of 
His  ministry  on  earth  to  lay  these  twelve  foundation- 
stones  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  how  is  it  possible  that 
any  other  should  be  an  apostle,  as  St  Paul  however 
seems  to  claim  to  be,  in  all  respects  as  they  were? 
The  answer  must  be  that  no  one  could  fulfil  precisely 
the  same  functions  as  the  original  Twelve,  and  that  the 
apostleship  of  Paul,  although,  as  we  shall  find,  of  equal 
and  independent  authority,  and  in  no  sense  subordinate, 
yet    was   co-ordinate  and  supplementary  rather  than 
identical.     The  apostleship  of  St  Paul  holds  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  the  Twelve,  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  Comforter  holds  to  that  of  Jesus  Him- 
self.    The  training  and  experience  of  the  Twelve  were 
necessary  for  the  establishment,  and  the  full  manifesta- 
tion, of  the  historical  elements  of  the  faith ;  but  for  the 
development,  out  of  those  historical  elements,  of  that 
complete  system  of  truth  by  which,  as  Christ  promised, 
the  Spirit  should  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  right- 
eousness, and  of  judgment,   other  training  and  other 
experience  w^ould  be  required.     For  this  end  another 
apostle  was  added,  who  not  only  exercised  ordinary 
apostolic  functions,  but  wdio  was  in  nothing  inferior  to 
the  chief  est  of  the  apostles,  and  learnt  nothing  from 
them,  but  was  himself  a  primary  source  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.     St  Paul  himself,  rcjieatedly  and  expressly 
in  his   writings,  marks  out   these  as  the   distinctive 
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peculiarities  of  his  own  apostlesliip.  First,  lie  was 
chosen,  called,  and  appointed,  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
as  truly  as  the  Twelve  themselves  were.  Like  them, 
he  was  an  apostle,  not  by  human  authority  or  human 
agency,  but  by  the  immediate  authority  of  Christ. 
Secondly,  he  received,  not  through  the  instruction  of 
others,  but  by  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  historical  elements  of  the  faith.  Thirdly, 
by  the  teaching  of  the  same  Spirit  as  was  given  to  the 
Twelve,  he  was  guided  into  the  whole  truth,  and  into 
a  fuller  and  more  profound  knowledge  of  those  spiritual 
principlesof  the  Gospel, — of  which  the  historical  facts  are 
the  exponents  and  the  proofs, — than  was  at  first  granted 
to  the  Twelve  themselves. "''"  And  these  principles,  which 
concern  the  relations  between  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh  and  man  as  a  spiritual  and  responsible  being, 
were  specially  needed  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles,  with  whom  the  preliminary  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  not  the  authority  that  it  had  with 
Jews,  and  with  whom  the  arguments  from  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Gospel  to  man's  spiritual  life  would  have 
greater  weight.  Thus  St  Paul's  apostleship  was  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  others  besides  the  Twelve,  in 
his  testimony  being  primary  and  not  secondary  :  it 
difiered  from  that  of  the  Twelve  chiefly  in  the  method 
through  which  he  attained  the  knowledge  of  that  to 
which  he  bore  witness. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  previous 
training  through  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  passed,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  special  work  in  God's  Church  which 
he  was  hereafter  to  fulfil.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  being  at  the  same  time  a  Hebrew  of  the  purest 
Hebrew  descent,   and  yet  a  Koman   citizen ;   having 

*  Compare  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16  ;  and  Gal.  ii. 
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received  a  liberal  Greek  education  in  a  city,  reputed  to 
excel  both  Athens  and  Alexandria  in  its  schools  of 
philosophy,  and  also  having  been  distinguished  above 
all  his  contemporaries  for  that  Rabbinical  learning 
which  he  was  taught  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel ;  a  man 
of  extraordinary  natural  powers,  but  a  bigoted  zealot 
as  regards  the  traditions  of  the  Jews :  of  unblemished 
moral  character  and  yet  a  relentless  persecutor  of  the 
Church  of  God ; — Saul  passed  through  conditions  of 
mind,  became  familiar  with  modes  of  human  thought, 
and  was  capable  of  understanding  and  sympathising 
with  certain  phases  of  human  life,  which  were  strange 
and  unintelligible  to  the  Twelve,  fishermen  of  Galilee, 
unlearned  and  ignorant  men.  As  it  was  necessary  for 
the  blessed  Saviour  Himself  to  be  tempted  in  all  points 
like  as  we  are,  in  order  that  through  experience  He 
might  be  qualified  to  feel  with  us  as  Man  in  all  our 
infirmities :  so  in  His  Church,  His  body,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  that  he,  through  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  reveal  the  truth  of  Christ  in  its  fulness, 
should  have  the  large  capacities,  natural  and  acquired, 
and  the  large  sympathies  taught  by  experience,  which 
so  singularly  qualified  Paul  both  for  communicating 
the  truth,  and  for  apprehending  all  its  adaptations  to 
human  thought  and  life.  This  revelation  was  not  to 
be  made  by  men  learning  the  facts  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Twelve,  and  then  expounding  and  applying 
these  for  themselves,  according  to  the  measure  of  expe- 
rience of  human  life  each  might  possess  :  for  in  that 
case,  the  superstructure  of  the  faith  would  not  have 
equal  divine  authority  with  the  foundation.  But  it  is 
given,  first  of  all,  by  one  specially  and  beyond  all 
other  men  qualified  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
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time  commissioned  and  empowered,  equally  with  the 
Twelve,  and  independently  of  them,  for  the  apostolic 
office,  that  so  that  the  whole  gospel  from  its  foundation 
to  its  topstone,  might  be  both  really  human  and  truly 
divine. 

But  was  this  apostolie  office  of  St  Paul  at  once  from 
the  first  realised  by  himself  in  its  full  significance,  as 
we  now  understand  it,  or  was  it  gradually  recognised 
both  by  himself  and  by  others  %  Are  the  same  or  simi- 
lar steps  apparent  in  the  process  of  his  appointment  to 
the  apostolate  as  we  trace  elsewhere  %  In  the  apostle- 
ship  of  the  Twelve  we  found,  that,  though  chosen  and 
to  a  certain  extent  commissioned  as  apostles  from  the 
first,  they  gradually  rose  through  long  and  careful 
training  to  the  full  knowledge  and  the  full  possession 
of  their  high  office,  not  indeed  till  the  day  of  Pentecost 
being  endued  with  the  powers  enabling  them  to  fulfil 
its  duties.  Was  there  a  corresponding  process  in  the 
case  of  St  Paul,  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  from  the  first 
he  was  a  fully  developed  apostle  ?  The  history,  and  St 
Paul's  own  explanations,  which  are  very  exact  and  full 
on  this  subject,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  former  is 
the  true  statement  of  the  case  :  that,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  and  exceptional  nature  of  his  apostle- 
ship,  there  was  nothing  eccentric  or  out  of  due  order, 
but,  as  indicated  by  several  very  significant  circum- 
stances, it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  organisation  of 
the  Christian  society,  and  was  governed  by  the  same 
fundamental  laws. 

From  the  various  accounts  which  are  given  of  the 
conversion  of  Saul  we  learn  that,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  revelation  to  him  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  declared 
both  to  himself  and  to  others  respecting  him  that  he 
was  chosen  to  be  a  minister  and  witness  of  the  truth  of 
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Christ  both  to  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  *'to  whom,"  the 
Lord  said,  "  I  now  send  thee."  Yet  although  there 
was  this  election  and  mission  of  Saul  by  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  to  a  work  in  His  Church,  yet  first  of  all  he 
was  directed  to  be  baptised  and  wash  away  his  sins 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  This  new  pheno- 
menon in  the  history,  of  a  chosen  vessel  being  called 
by  Christ  Himself  without  the  agency  of  man,  was  not 
in  any  way  to  derange  tlie  appointed  order  of  the 
Church.  He  is  grafted  into  the  one  body  as  others 
are.  In  this  new  development,  indeed,  the  Jewish 
elements  adhering  to  the  original  form  of  the  Church's 
life  are  to  pass  away  as  being  merely  temporary  acci- 
dents, out  of  which  it  grows,  shaking  them  off  as  dead 
branches,  as  it  enters  into  new  forms  and  combinations. 
But  those  parts  of  the  organisation  that  are  truly  Chris- 
tian become  even  more  distinct  as  the  old  pass  away. 

After  his  conversion,  Saul  at  once  preached  Christ  in 
the  synagogues,  that  He  was  the  Messiah  of  whom  the 
Scriptures  spake,  and  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  "I 
"  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,"  he  says 
of  himself.  But  he  had  much  yet  to  learn.  For  some 
time  subsequently  he  was  in  retirement  in  Arabia,  and  if, 
as  his  words  to  the  Galatians  seem  to  imply,  he  was  there 
the  chief  part  of  three  years,  the  interval,  during  which 
he  was  being  prepared  for  his  future  work,  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  period  of  the  training  of  the  Twelve 
through  personal  intercourse  with  Jesus  Christ.  After- 
wards he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  Barnabas,  who 
as  a  Jew  of  Cyprus  may  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Saul  before  his  conversion,  introduced  him  to  the 
only  two  apostles  then  residing  in  the  holy  city,  Peter, 
and  James  the  Lord's  brotlier,  the  apostle  of  the  Churcli 
there.     During  this  visit,  when  praying  in  the  Temple, 
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he  was  warned  by  Jesus  Christ  that  the  Jews  would 
not  receive  his  testimony,  and  again  he  is  tokl,  "  I  will 
"  send  thee  far  off  to  the  Gentiles."  From  Jerusalem 
he  returned  by  Csesarea  to  Tarsus,  remaining  there 
until  he  was  taken  by  Barnabas  to  Antioch.  In  that 
city  he  laboured  with  Barnabas  a  whole  year,  again 
visited  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  return  we  find  Saul 
ministering  in  the  Church,  still  with  no  apostolic  powers 
or  authority,  but  only  as  one  of  certain  prophets  and 
preachers,  amongst  whom  he  is  named  the  last.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  not  to  believe,  that  some  of  the 
singular  endowments,  which  afterwards  distinguished 
him,  would  not  manifest  themselves  in  a  measure  dur- 
ing this  period  of  his  life,  or  that  men,  capable  of 
appreciating  these,  would  not  discern  in  this  compara- 
tively new  convert  signs  of  his  future  greatness.  But 
to  suppose  that  at  this  time  he  either  was  recognised 
as  an  apostle,  or  was  an  apostle  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  would  be  to  substitute  our  own  imagination  for 
the  facts  of  the  history. 

And  now  follows  the  remarkable  event,  Avhich  we 
considered  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
formal  consecration  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  under  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  work  to  which  He 
had  been  calling  them :  Saul,  it  will  be  observed,  in 
this  revelation  from  heaven  being  not  only  classed  with 
Barnabas  but  placed  after  him.  But  what  was  the 
office  for  which  these  two  men  were  thus  solemnly 
separated  ?  The  history,  and  the  writings  of  St  Paul, 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  this  question.  In  the 
account  of  their  first  missionary  journey,  Barnabas 
and  Paul,  who  before  were  prophets,  are  twice  called 
apostles,  nor  are  they  ever  afterwards  distinguished  by 
any  other  title.     Now  to  argue  that  both  are  called 
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apostles,  because  one  was,  or  that  Paul  was  an  apostle 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  Ijarnabas  only  a 
quasi-apostle,  when  they  are  both  said  to  have  been 
"  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  a  method  of  dealing 
with  Holy  Scripture  which  cannot  lead  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusions.  St  Paul  indeed,  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  this  mis- 
sionary journey,  expressly  unites  Barnabas  with  him- 
self as  a  partaker  of  the  same  office  and  ministry,  and 
says  that  the  apostles  there,  James,  Peter,  and  John, 
recognised  them  both  as  their  fellow-labourers,  giving 
to  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
"  that  we,"  he  says,  "  should  go  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
"  they  to  the  circumcision."  And  in  wTiting  after- 
wards to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  ix.  5,  6),  he  again 
classes  Barnabas  with  himself,  in  comparing  their  work 
and  responsibilities  with  those  of  other  apostles.  This 
of  course  does  not  mean  that  Barnabas  had,  co-ordinately 
with  the  Twelve  or  with  St  Paul  himself,  the  specialty 
in  his  apostolic  office  which  belonged  to  them  of  being 
a  primary  source  of  independent  testimony  to  the 
truths  of  Christ.  But  the  permanent  functions  of  the 
office  are  the  same  in  all  who  hold  it.  What  is  meant 
is  without  doubt,  that  Barnabas  was  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  one  of  those  of  whom 
St  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  "God  hath  set  some 
"  in  the  Church,  first  apostles."  And  when  Christ 
ascended  on  high  and  bestowed  spiritual  gifts  to  men. 
He  gave,  first  of  all,  some  to  be  apostles.  And  if  we 
ask  what  were  the  functions  of  this  apostolic  office 
which  Barnabas  and  Paul  exercised  in  common,  the 
history  supplies  a  very  distinct  answer.  It  explains 
to  us,  that  these  two  went  about  from  city  to  city  and 
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coimtiy  to  country,  not  only  preacliing  the  Gospel, 
working  miracles,  making  disciples  and  baptising  tliem, 
but  founding  and  organising  Churches,  ordaining  pres- 
byters in  every  city,  and  doing  by  their  own  apostolic 
authority  all  things  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  not  needing 
that  their  work  should  be  supplemented,  as  the  work 
of  Philip  at  Samaria  was,  by  any  action  of  those  who 
were  apostles  before  them.  That  Paul,  having  the 
more  abundant  spiritual  gifts  and  natural  powers, 
would  soon  almost  of  necessity  take  the  lead  is  pro- 
bable :  and  yet  the  incidents  at  Lystra,  where  the 
people  would  have  worshipped  them  as  gods,  show  that 
Barnabas,  whom  they  called  by  the  name  of  the  superior 
divinity,  appeared  to  them  greater  than  Paul,  although 
the  latter  was  the  chief  speaker.  At  all  events  there 
is  nothing  in  the  history  to  indicate,  that  Paul  held 
any  other  office  and  ministry  than  that  which  Barnabas 
shared  with  him.  When  at  last  they  separated,  al- 
though the  labours  of  Paul  are  recorded  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  his  powers  and  his  work  mark  him  as 
the  very  mightiest  of  the  glorious  company  of  apostles, 
and  whilst  the  labours  of  Barnabas  are  only  casually 
referred  to  in  the  passage  from  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  already  quoted,  yet  we  must  not  suppose 
that  the  office,  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  called  and 
appointed  Barnabas  together  with  Paul,  remained  un- 
fulfilled by  him. 

We  must  then,  it  seems,  draw  from  the  history  of 
St  Paul's  life  thus  far  the  following  conclusions  as  to 
the  apostolic  office  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  First, 
that  he  was  called  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  commissioned 
to  that  office  even  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and 
that  in  obedience  to  that  call,  after  he  was  baptised,  he 
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at  once  preached  Christ  to  the  Jews.  Secondly,  that 
during  a  period  of  scchision  he  received  further  prepar- 
ation for  his  ministry,  tlie  mystery  of  the  Gospel  being 
made  known  to  him  by  express  revelation  from  Jesus 
Christ ;'  after  which  period  he  is  classed,  with  Barnabas, 
among  prophets  and  teachers.  Thirdly,  that  his  separ- 
ation at  Antioch  under  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
first  formally  constituted  him  an  apostle ;  power  and 
authority  being  now  given  him,  as  to  the  Twelve  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  execute  all  the  functions  of 
this  office  to  which  Barnabas  together  with  him  was 
consecrated  by  the  same  authority.  Lastly,  that  those 
specialties  of  his  office,  which  distinguished  him  from 
Barnabas,  James  the  Lord's  brother,  and  others,  making 
him  a  channel  for  the  direct  revelation  of  divine 
truth  from  Christ,  so  that  his  testimony  had  in  all 
respects  the  same  primary  authority  as  that  of  the 
Twelve, — were  gradually  developed  and  acknowledged 
in  the  Church. 

This  view  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  apostle- 
ship  of  St  Paul  is  confirmed  by  his  own  explanations 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  was  written  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  his  mission  from  Antioch. 
He  commences  his  argument  against  the  Judaising 
teachers  in  those  parts  by  proving,  that  he  is  an  apostle, 
not  merely  as  being  sufficiently  commissioned  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  Church,  as  others  might  be, — of  whom 
he  speaks  as  made  apostles  by  human  agency, — but  as 
having  received  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ  the 
same  powers  as  the  Twelve  themselves  received.  His 
apostolic  office  did  not  depend  on  the  mission  wdiich 
was  given  at  Antioch,  although  that  defined  the  time 
when  he  was  formally  sej)arated  for  the  work.  He  de- 
clares that  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  he  knew,  not, 
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as  others  had  learnt  it,  from  the  teaching  of  man,  but 
by  revelation  from  Christ  Himself.  God,  not  man,  had 
called  him  and  revealed  Christ  in  him,  that  he  might 
preach  Him  among  the  Gentiles.  He  had  had  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  any  of  the  Twelve  till  three 
years  after  his  conversion,  and  then  only  for  a  fortnight 
with  Peter  at  Jerusalem.  And  yet  when,  fourteen  years 
after  his  conversion,  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
ferred with  the  apostles  there,  he  found  that  the  Gospel, 
which  in  the  meanwhile  he  had  been  preaching  among 
the  Gentiles,  agreed  in  all  respects  with  that  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  there  had  received  and  tauo^ht. 
He  did  indeed  first  communicate  to  them  the  substance 
of  his  own  teaching,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility 
of  his  being  on  any  point  mistaken,  or  of  his  having 
taught  defective  or  partial  truths  as  if  they  were  the 
complete  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ; — as  he  expresses  it, 
"  lest  anyhow,  from  whatever  cause,  I  should  run 
"  or  had  run  in  vain."  But  he  found  that  even  the 
most  eminent  of  the  apostles, — it  mattered  not  how 
distinguished, — the  very  pillars  of  the  Church, — had 
nothing  whatever  to  add  to  that  which  he  himself  had 
taught ;  so  that  the  leaders,  James,  Cephas,  and  John, 
acknowledged  that  he  was  as  truly  and  as  fully  an 
apostle  of  Christ  as  they  themselves  were.  Now  here 
we  must  observe  that  it  is  distinctly  implied  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  apostolic  powers 
were  neither  claimed  by  him  nor  recognised  in  him  by 
others.  It  is  impossible  of  course  to  conceive  that 
during  his  intercourse  with  Peter  he  would  not  inform 
him  of  the  revelation,  which  he  had  received  from  Jesus 
Christ,  of  the  great  facts  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of 
the  intimation,  given  to  him  from  the  first,  that  he 
was  to  witness  for  Christ  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
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But  to  suppose  that  he  was  then  known,  as  one  equal  in 
office  witli  tlie  Twelve,  Avould  be  to  contradict  that  which 
follows  :  for,  eleven  years  afterwards,  for  the  first  time 
he  received  complete  assurance  himself  of  the  fulness  of 
his  own  powers,  and  was  then  first  definitely  and  pub- 
licly acknowledged  by  the  other  apostles  as  holding 
the  same  office  with  themselves.  This  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  that  which  we  concluded  from  the  history; 
namely,  that  between  his  first  intercourse  with  Peter 
and  James,  and  the  conference  at  Jerusalem,  he  had 
received  at  Antioch  his  formal  mission  as  an  apostle,  and 
that,  though  at  first  appointed  merely  as  holding  the 
same  office  with  Barnabas,  his  apostolic  powers  became 
strengthened  and  enlarged  as  they  were  exercised,  so 
that  he  became  gradually  more  conscious  himself,  and 
gave  more  evidence  to  others,  that  he  was  not  only  set 
apart  for  a  great  mission,  but  that  he  was  able  to  speak 
with  the  authority  of  one  who,  through  the  revelations 
he  had  received  and  the  abundance  of  the  Spirit  dwel- 
ling in  him,  was  an  independent  and  additional  witness 
to  the  Gospel  of  God. 

It  is  however  of  more  consequence  to  our  argument 
to  notice,  what  were  the  powers  exercised  by  St  Paul 
by  virtue  of  his  separation  with  Barnabas  to  the  apos- 
tolic office,  than  to  consider  the  special  powers  which 
were  assigned  to  him  personally.  And  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  determining  these,  because  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  acts  of  St  Paul,  and  those  of  others 
holding  the  same  office,  is  that  he  was  a  primary  wit- 
ness to  divine  truth,  while  the  others  are  but  secondary  ; 
and  therefore  all  acts,  in  which  this  primary  witness  is 
not  needed,  must  be  common  to  the  office.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  in  their  missionary  journey- 
ings  Barnabas  and  Paul  not  only  preached  Clu'ist  but 
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founded  Churches  and  ordained  presl)yters  in  every 
city.  The  second  journey  of  St  Paul  was  taken  in 
company  with  Silas.  On  this  journey  he  carried  the 
Gospel  into  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  thence  through 
Troas  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  where  he  preached 
Christ  and  made  and  baptised  disciples  in  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  and  other  towns  of  Macedonia,  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  Athens  and  Corinth,  where  he  remained  a 
year  and  six  months, — and  passing  thence  to  Ephesus, 
he  sailed  to  Csesarea,  and  having  visited  Jerusalem  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  saluted  the  Church  there,  he 
again  returns  to  Antioch. 

In  the  brief  outline  which  the  history  gives  of 
this  missionary  journey  there  is  nothing,  beyond 
the  assurance  we  might  have  that  what  was  done  in 
one  case  would  also  be  done  in  others,  to  indicate 
that  anything  was  done  by  Paul  beyond  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  But  we 
have  collateral  evidence  which  proves  distinctly  that 
Churches,  organised  societies  of  Christians,  were  formed 
by  him  in  all  places  where  men  believed  on  Christ. 
The  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  apparently 
written  by  him  during  his  eighteen  months'  residence 
in  Corinth.  They  are  addressed  to  "  the  Church  of 
"  the  .Thessalonians,"  and  he  writes  to  them  largely 
of  their  mutual  duties  as  members  of  one  body,  and 
especially  prays  them  to  recognise  those  "  that  labour 
"  among  them,  and  are  over  them  in  the  Lord,  and  ad- 
"  monish  them,  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  indeed 
"  in  love  for  their  work's  sake."  That  these  were  pres- 
byters appointed  by  Paul  himself,  during  his  residence 
at  Thessalonica,  where  few  of  the  Jews  believed  but  a 
laro-e  number  of  devout  Greeks,  will  hardly  be  doubted. 
It  has  been  hastily  concluded  indeed,  that,  because  the 
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history  (Acts,  xvii.  2)  states  that  Paul  went  into  tlie 
synagogue  of  the  Thessalonian  Jews  and  reasoned  with 
them  three  Sabbath-days,  he  remained  at  Thessalonica 
only  three  weeks.  However  the  language  of  his  epis- 
tles to  the  Christians  there  (cf.  e.g.  1  Thess.  ii.  9-12  ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  7-10)  certainly  seems  to  imply  a  much 
longer  residence  in  Thessalonica. 

Again  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  who  first  received 
the  Gospel  during  this  journey  of  St  Paul,  also  con- 
tains indications  of  the  exercise  of  his  apostolic  powers 
amongst  them.  They  received  the  Spirit  "  from  the 
"  hearing  of  faith,"  that  is  subsequently  to,  and  as  the 
consequence  of,  his  preaching  the  Gospel  among  them. 
How  this  would  ordinarily  be  communicated,  is  evident 
from  the  instance  at  Ephesus, — which  is  recorded  in 
the  history,  and  to  which  we  have  already  referred, — 
where  some  disciples  of  John  were  baptised  and,  on 
Paul's  laying  his  hands  upon  them,  received  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  spake  with  tongues  and  pro- 
phesied. In  this  epistle,  also,  he  distinctly  recognises 
two  classes  in  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  the  teachers 
and  the  taught:'"'  the  first  of  whom  must  have  held  a 
definite  office,  because  they  are  to  be  supported  by 
those  to  whom  they  ministered  the  Word.  We  shall 
have  studied  the  previous  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  little  purpose  if  we  imagine  that  these  pastors 
of  the  flock  were  self-appointed,  or  exercised  their  office 
as  stewards  of  the  household  without  authority  from 
Christ. 

This  epistle  however  was  written  undoubtedly  after 
a  second  visit  of  the  apostle  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia, 
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durinof  which  he "'  confirmed  the  hearts  of  all  the  disci- 
pies  by  further  instruction.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  other  journeyings  of  St  Paul  at  present 
except  to  notice  the  evidence  afforded  of  the  apostolic 
authority  exercised  by  him  over  the  presbyters  of 
the  Churches  which  he  planted.  He  summons  the 
presbyters  of  the  Church  in  Ephesus  to  meet  him  at 
Miletus,  a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles,  and  charges 
them  to  follow  the  example  of  his  own  labours  amongst 
them,  and  to  be  faithful  shepherds  of  the  flock.  For 
his  apostolic  office  included,  as  indeed  his  epistles  suf- 
ficiently show,  the  charge  of  all  the  Churches  founded 
by  himself,  which,  as  he  himself  says,  became,  as  the  "^ 
Churches  increased  in  number  and  in  importance,  a 
daily  and  almost  insupportable  burden. 

The  apostolic  writings  however  which  exhibit  most 
distinctly  the  various  functions  of  the  apostolic  office 
are  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  These  we 
shall  have  to  examine  in  a  following  chapter  some- 
what minutely,  in  order  to  discover  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  internal  life  of  the  Church.  I  refer  to 
them  now  merely  to  illustrate  the  apostolic  work  of 
St  Paul  himself.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
seems  to  have  been  written  about  three  years  after  the 
apostle's  first  visit  to  Corinth,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  interval  a  second  visit  to  Corinth  had  taken 
place,  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  history.  These 
epistles  exhibit  a  somewhat  different  scene  from  any 
which  we  have  hitherto  witnessed,  and  an  amount  of 
religious  activity  and  Church  life,  with  which,  except 

*  eniaTr]pi^a>v  Trdvras  rovs  fia6r)Tas.  Tliis  word  is  used  for  that  super- 
added instruction  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith,  which  the  apostles  gave 
on  their  second  or  subsequent  visits  to  the  Cliurches  which  they  founded. 
Acts,  xiv.  22  ;  xv.  41  ;  and  xviii.  23.  It  answers  to  the  second  part  of  the 
charge  given  by  Christ  to  the  Eleven. 
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for  this  collateral  testimony,  we  should  not  certainly 
have  ventured  to  fill  up  the  fragmentary  sketch  of  the 
labours  of  the  apostle  which  the  history  supplies.  In 
regard  to  the  question  before  us,  of  his  own  apostolic 
work,  he  is  the  more  explicit  because  he  is  arguing 
against  some  who  disparaged  his  apostolic  powers.  As 
recrards  himself  he  reminds  the  Corinthians  that  "  the 
"  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  them  in  all 
"  patience  and  signs  and  wonders  and  powers ;"'"'  and 
undoubtedly  the  sign  of  an  apostle  was  not  merely 
that  he  worked  miracles  himself,  but  also  that  through 
him  those  gifts  were  bestowed  which  were  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Church.  Indeed  that  which  especially 
marked  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  Corinth  by  St 
Paul  was,  that  it  was  followed  by  an  outpouring, 
larger  than  usual,  of  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
upon  those  who  believed.  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  G)  thanked 
his  God  that  the  testimony  of  Christ  was  so  confirmed.t 
He  further  reminds  the  Corinthians  that  his  own  simple 
testimony  to  Christ  crucified  was  "  in  demonstration  of 
"  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  which,  although  it  includes 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Gospel  on  the  conscience, 
certainly  does  not  exclude  the  external  proofs  of  its 
divine  authority  afibrded  by  the  supernatural  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus,  in  writing  to  the  Komans  about 
the  same  time,  he  refers  to  those  things  which  Christ 
wrought  in  him,  for  the  obedience  of  the  Gentiles, 
during  his  journeys  :  "  by  word  and  by  deed,  in  the 
"  power  of  signs  and  wonders,  in  the  power  of  the 
"  Spirit  of  God." 

It  will  be  instructive   however  to  gather   together 
some  of  the  notices,  contained  in  the  epistles  and  also 
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in  the  history,  of  the  apostolic  work  of  St  Paul  in  this 
city,  as  they  afford  altogether  a  complete  illustration  of 
the  fulfilment  by  him  of  the  charge  given  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  Eleven  before  His  ascension. 

We  learn,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  command  of 
the  Lord,  Paul  preached  there  first  to  the  Jews,  and, 
when  they  opposed  and  blasphemed,  he  turned  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  substance  of  his  preaching  was  Christ 
crucified.  He  sums  it  up  in  one  passage  (1  Cor.  xv. 
1-8)  which  contains  the  principal  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  These  he  had  himself  received  by  direct  reve- 
lation from  Jesus  Christ ;  these  first  of  all  he  delivered 
to  them  as  the  Gospel,  by  which  they  would  be  saved 
if  they  kept  in  memory  what  he  preached  unto  them, 
unless  indeed  their  faith  was  wholly  in  vain.  Those 
who  believed  were  baptised;  but  even  as  Jesus  Himself 
baptised  not,  but  His  disciples,  so  the  apostle  in  most 
cases  committed  the  office  of  baptising  to  others,  thus 
indicating  from  the  first,  as  his  Master  did,  the  distri- 
bution of  offices  in  the  Church.  But  besides  preaching 
the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  bringing  men 
into  the  fold  of  Christ,  he  taught  those  who  were 
baptised  all  things  that  the  Lord  had  commanded  him. 
He  praises  the  Corinthians  that  they  remembered  him 
in  all  things,  and  kept  the  "  ordinances," — or  it  ought 
to  be  translated  the  "  traditions," '"'' — as  he  had  de- 
livered these  to  them.  This  word  is  twice  used  by 
him  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,t  and 
in  all  cases  evidently  means  certain  instructions  as  to 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  which  were  so 
called,  because,  having  himself  derived  them  from  the 
teaching  of  Christ's  Spirit,  he  transmitted  them  to  those 
whom  he  taught.     Those  which  he  mentions  refer  to 

*  7rapa8d(r«f.  t  iJ.  15  5  iii-  6. 
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such  tilings  as  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  puhlic 
assemljlies,  when  the  Church  is  gathered  together  in 
one  place, — and  generally  to  all  things  being  done 
decently  and  in  order.  He  claims  that  all,  however 
eminent  as  proplicts  or  endued  with  spiritual  gifts, 
should  recognise  the  directions  he  gave  as  having  the 
authority  of  Christ ;  although,  in  some  cases,  he  ex- 
pressly distinguishes  between  those  things  for  which 
there  were  the  express  commands  of  Christ, — such  as 
the  law  of  marriage, — and  those  respecting  which  he 
himself  exercised  a  judgment  enlightened  by  the  Spuit, 
as  a  faithful  steward  of  God's  house.  But  above  and 
beyond  all  these  directions  for  the  general  edification 
of  the  Church,  he  spoke  wisdom  among  them  that  are 
perfect, — as  indeed  all  his  epistles  abundantly  testify 
— the  profound  spiritual  truths  of  the  kingdom  suited 
for  those  whose  spiritual  faculties  were  exercised  to 
discern  between  good  and  evil.  Another  very  import- 
ant part  of  his  apostolic  work  consisted  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline,  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  among  the 
members  of  the  Church.  This  question  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  following  chapter  when  we  examine  the 
internal  state  of  the  Church  in  Corinth.  For  the 
pi'csent  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  apostle 
claimed  for  himself  authority  subordinate  to  Christ 
alone,  and  he  assumes  the  whole  personal  responsibility 
in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  discipline,  whilst  he  seeks 
tlieir  concurrence  and  co-operation  in  this  necessary 
work.  In  all  things,  he  appeals  to  their  intelligence 
and  their  own  sense  of  what  is  right  and  consistent 
with  the  Christian  life,  and  bids  them  judge  themselves 
whether  his  words  are  not  in  accordance  witli  enlight- 
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encd  Christian  reason ;  lie  declares  that  his  only  power 
is  for  the  truth,  he  has  none  in  ojDposition  to  Christ's 
truth ;  that  this  power  is  for  edification,  not  for  de- 
struction ;  he  will  in  all  things  proceed,  not  by  arbi- 
trary authority,  but  according  to  recognised  principles 
of  justice  and  equity, — requiring  (for  instance)  two  or 
three  witnesses,  as  the  law  required,  in  judging  of  those 
cases  which  demanded  judgment ;  yet  he  asserts  with- 
out hesitation  his  own  apostolic  authority,  in  the  full 
assurance  that  Christ  was  with  him  according  to  His 
promise,  and  that  whatever  he  should  bind  on  earth 
would  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever  he  should 
loose  on  earth  should  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

Comparing  these  notices  of  the  apostle's  work  con- 
tained in  his  epistles,  with  those  which  the  history 
supplies,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  what 
are  the  functions  of  the  apostolic  office  exercised  by  St 
Paul,  as  he  went  about  from  place  to  place  in  fulfilment 
of  the  mission  he  had  received  under  the  authority  of 
the  Spirit.  He  preached  the  Gospel,  he  made  disciples, 
he  communicated  spiritual  gifts,  he  appointed  the  pas- 
tors and  teachers  of  the  newly-planted  Church,  he  gave 
instructions  as  to  its  order,  he  exercised  authority  in 
cases  of  discipline ;  in  short  under  Christ,  he  was  the 
governor  of  the  Churches  which  he  had  founded.  And 
we  may  ask, — apart  from  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
spiritual  gifts,  which  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  after- 
wards was  but  a  temporary  accident — apart  also  from 
the  specialty  belonging  to  St  Paul's  apostleship,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  Twelve,  that  he  was  a 
primary  witness  to  divine  truth,  whilst  others  are 
secondary, — have  we  not,  in  the  labours  of  St  Paul, 
an  office  corresponding  with  that  which  was  marked 
out  by  the  acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  as  neces- 
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sary  in  His  Church,  in  order  that  all  pastoral  functions 
may  be  concentrated  in  a  person,  and  may  thus  be 
personal  responsibilities  under  the  government  of  the 
conscience ;  and  therefore  necessary  in  order  that  the 
last  charge  of  Jesus  Christ  may  have  its  complete  ful- 
filment, and  the  promise  of  His  divine  presence  to  the 
end  of  the  world  be  to  its  full  extent  realised  ?  We 
shall  have  hereafter  to  consider  the  evidence  which  St 
Paul's  later  epistles  supply,  that  this  same  oJ0fice  with 
the  same  pastoral  functions  he  committed  to  others. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   COUNCIL  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Between  the  first  and  second  missionary  journey  of  St 
Paul  an  event  took  place,  tlie  significance  of  which  in 
all  its  bearings  on  Church  questions  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  apostolic  history.  In  order  however  that 
we  may  not  be  misled  by  any  inapplicable  precedents, 
or  use  any  precedents  servilely  as  merely  supplying 
rules,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  much  attention  to  all 
the  governing  principles  of  that  action  which  resulted 
in  the  first  council  of  the  Christian  Church. 

That,  Christianity  being  an  outgrowth  from  Judaism, 
the  old  organisation  supplied  certain  materials  for  the 
new  at  first,  but  then,  though  itself  of  divine  origin  and 
authority,  died  away  entirely,  even  as  the  original  seed 
dies,  out  of  which  the  plant  is  evolved  from  its  hidden 
germ, — is  now  to  us  not  only  obviously  true,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  is  seen  to  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel.  But  we 
find  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  struggles,  through 
which  the  Church  emancipated  itself  from  the  bondage 
of  the  law, — the  birth-throes  of  the  truly  Christian  sys- 
tem,— were  both  severe  and  prolonged.  We  might 
ask,  Why  did  not  Jesus  Christ  expressly  abrogate  the 
old  system  1  why  did  He,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
Himself  observe  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  which  may 
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be  explained  on  other  grounds, — but  leave  His  disciples 
without  ever  teaching  them  that  the  perpetual  observ- 
ance of  these  ordinances  was  unnecessary  ?  He  recog- 
nises the  law,  ceremonial  as  well  as  moral,  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  though  from  time  to  time  He  asserts  His 
own  superiority  to  legal  ordinances,  as  being  the  Son 
of  God,  yet  the  inference  that  His  disciples  were  in 
Him  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  old  law  could 
hardly  have  been  gathered  by  them  from  His  teaching. 
We  cannot  have  a  more  convincing  proof  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  a  leo-islator,  but  the  revealer  and  the 
author  of  a  new  life.  Indeed  we  may  say,  with  all 
reverence,  that  He  could  not  have  made  new  laws  to 
rescind  the  old  law,  which  God  gave.  For  a  law,  that 
is  really  of  God,  cannot  be  abrogated  or  cancelled. 
But  it  may,  through  the  action  of  a  principle  in  a 
sphere  higher  than  its  own,  have  its  spirit  so  fulfilled 
that  its  letter  becomes  unnecessary.  And  the  spiritual 
life  which  Jesus  taught, — for  example  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount, — and  which  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Redeemer 
imparted  to  His  disciples,  is  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples identical  with  the  holiness,  righteousness,  and 
truth  which  the  old  law  embodied,  and  is  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  these  principles.  Yet  not  in  the  letter,  for 
Jesus  Christ  also  taught  that  the  vigour  and  intensity 
of  this  new  spiritual  life  were  such  that  it  could  not  be 
confined  in  the  old  forms,  which  would  burst  and  be 
destroyed  by  its  action.  But  we  must  proceed  a  little 
further  in  order  to  understand  the  question.  The  old 
forms  were  given  to  contain  a  religious  life  which, 
though  in  its  origin  and  elementary  principles  it  in  no 
wise  differed  from  the  Christian  life, — for  the  righteous 
men  under  the  law,  as  St  Paul  frequently  argues,  in 
many  things  anticipated  the  Gospel, — yet  in  its  mode 
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was  very  diverse :  so  to  sj^eak,  there  are  tlie  same  ele- 
ments in  each  but  they  are  differently  combined.  The 
old  system  was  the  external  embodiment  of  law.  The 
Gospel,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  to  raise  men 
out  of  the  domain  of  law,  as  He  Himself  expounded, 
into  a  more  truly  spiritual  sphere,  in  which  obedience 
would  be  rendered  in  the  truth  and  freedom  of  the 
spirit,  not  in  the  bondage  of  the  letter.  This  great 
principle  of  the  Gospel,  at  first  but  dimly  apprehended 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  even  after  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given,  it  was  the  special  office  of  St  Paul,  "  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  wisdom  given  to  him,"  to  exhibit  distinctly 
and  completely  in  all  its  relations  to  divine  law.  But 
we  must  not  suppose  that  he  taught  any  really  new 
doctrine,  or  did  more  than  bring  forth  into  the  clear 
light  of  day  that  which  the  Son  of  Man  Himself  had 
taught,  though  in  hidden  sayings  and  parables.  In 
order  that  we  may  perceive  this  more  distinctly,  we 
must  remember,  that  there  were  two  classes  of  persons, 
who  in  our  Lord's  days  religiously  observed  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  law,  but  from  very  different  motives. 
There  were  humble  and  godly  souls,  like  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth,  like  Simeon  and  Anna,  who  loved  God's  law 
and  ordinances,  because  in  them  they  saw,  as  David 
saw,  though  but  imperfectly  and  dimly,  the  glory  of 
God  in  His  sanctuary.  Such  persons  might  have,  and 
often  had  at  first,  strong  prejudices  against  all  that  was 
new  ;  they  naturally  said,  "  the  old  is  better  : "  but  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  gradually  dispelled  their  prejudices, 
and  brought  them  at  last  to  Jesus  Christ.  Such  an 
one,  if  we  may  judge  from  all  that  is  related  of  him,  not 
only  in  Scripture  but  elsewhere,  was  James,  the  Lord's 
brother.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  were  many 
men, — including  almost  all  the  Pharisees,  and  indeed  the 
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majority  of  the  Jewish  nation, — who  loved  the  ordinances 
of  the  law,  not  because  they  saw  God  therein,  nor 
merely  because  of  religious  habits  or  national  associa- 
tions,— though  these  gave  additional  strength  to  their 
convictions, — but  because — as  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Komans  traces  the  spirit  to  its  origin — the  prin- 
ciple of  law  in  the  ordinances  fostered  in  them  a  self- 
complacent  confidence  in  their  own  righteousness.  They 
loved  the  law  as  being  law :  simply  because  it  gave  rules 
to  be  obeyed  on  the  ground  of  authority,  and  not  be- 
cause it  was  holy,  just,  and  good.  And  the  result  of 
this  unspiritual  use  of  the  law  and  its  ordinances  was, 
that  the  spirit  was  to  such  men  wholly  lost  in  the  letter. 
Kighteousness  with  them  was  the  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  rules,  and  the  more  the  rules  were  multiplied 
and  made  rigorous,  the  more  righteous  did  they  seem 
to  themselves  and  to  others  to  become.  And  thus  the 
very  authority  of  the  ordinances  of  the  law  became  in 
them  the  source  of  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  form 
of  spiritual  evd.  Now  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  that 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Jesus  Christ's  ministry 
was  His  opposition  to  this  form  of  spiritual  evil,  which 
at  last  avenged  itself,  as  it  seemed,  in  His  crucifixion. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  therefore  did,  in  His  life  and 
death,  most  emphatically  aftii-m  the  same  truth  as  to 
the  law,  which  St  Paul  afterwards  expounded ;  and  it 
was  through  the  truth,  which  was  set  forth  in  Christ, 
being  received  spiritually  by  His  disci})les,  and  becoming 
under  the  teaching  of  His  Spirit  a  vital  energy  in  His 
Church, — and  not  in  consequence  of  any  express  direc- 
tions,— that  the  law  of  ordinances  was  to  be  gradually 
superseded  by  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  which  is  not  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word. 
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But  it  is  evident,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that 
the  consequences,  which  must  flow  from  the  truths  re- 
vealed in  Christ,  were  very  imperfectly  apprehended  by 
all  His  disciples  at  first.  The  admission  of  uncircum- 
cised  persons  into  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Church  seemed,  even  to  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles, 
a  strange  and  unholy  thing.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  such  persons,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  first  proved  to  the  apostles  that  their  admis- 
sion was  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Christ,  and  they 
accepted  it  as  such  on  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Then  gradually  the  consistency  of  this  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  Gospel,  which  they  had  received  from 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  truth,  became  more  and 
more  apparent  to  them,  and  to  the  Church  generally. 
But,  as  Jesus  Christ  foretold  would  be  the  case,  there 
were  already  those  within  the  Church,  whose  characters 
were  the  result,  not  of  the  spiritual  principles  of  His 
truth,  but  of  false  and  unspiritual  principles ;  tares 
sown  by  the  enemy ;  or  as  St  Paul  describes  such 
persons,  with  reference  to  the  very  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  the  Gospel,  "  pseudo-disciples 
"  admitted  under  false  pretences,  who  entered  the 
"  Church  as  it  were  by  a  side  door  to  spy  out  our 
"  liberty  which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  they 
*'  might  bring  us  into  bondage  ; "  ^^  men  whose  hearts 
had  never  been  set  free  by  the  Spirit  of  life  from  the 
bondage  of  law, — and  therefore  no  real  disciples  of  Christ, 
— but  who  brought  into  the  Church  all  the  old  spirit  of 
dependence  on  law,  and  who  not  only  did  not  under- 
stand the  true  liberty  of  the  Gospel, — that  was  the  case 
with  many, — but  watched  and  opposed  everything  that 
tended  to  its  development.     To  them  the  Gospel  was 
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nothing  more  than  a  snpcradcled  Law,  something  to 
make  it  more  possible  for  tliem  to  be  righteous  in  their 
own  estimation.  That  sucli  persons  were  a  very  small 
minority  in  the  Cliiirch  at  this  tiino,  and  tliat  much  of 
the  strong  attachment  to  the  old  ordinances  among  the 
early  Jewish  Christians  was,  like  that  of  Peter  and 
James,  perfectly  consistent  with  genuine  faith  in  Christ, 
is  abundantly  evident.  Yet  it  is  also  evident  that  this 
pseudo-Christian  body  within  the  Church,  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  even  over  genuine  Christians,  by 
"working  on  their  prejudices,  and  on  their  fears  of  the 
consequence  of  uncontrolled  lil)erty. 

Some  men  of  this  class  came  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch,  after  the  return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  from 
their  first  missionary  journey,  when  the  Church  there 
"was  filled  with  joy  at  the  good  tidings  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles.  We  may  well  conceive  that  the  scene 
presented  in  the  Church  in  Antioch,  and  the  reports  of 
the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  the  uncircum- 
cised,  would  awaken  in  such  men  strone^  feelincjs  of 
jealousy  and  alarm.  The  privileged  standing  of  God's 
ancient  people  was  assailed.  All  the  bonds  of  righteous- 
ness and  holiness  were,  in  their  judgment,  being  dis- 
annulled. They  did  not  indeed  represent  the  mind  of 
the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  must  have  known 
they  did  not,  because  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and 
other  Gentiles  was  a  notorious  fact  there  :  but  relying 
on  the  strong  Jewish  feeling  of  many  of  their  fellow- 
Christians,  they  maintained  that  this  new  liberty  was 
unholy  and  evil,  and  that,  unless  the  Christians  gathered 
from  the  Gentiles  were,  after  their  conversion,  circum- 
cised and  made  subject  to  the  Mosaical  law,  they  could 
not  be  saved.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  argu- 
ments from  the  Old  Testament  they  would  confirm  this 
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assertion ;  liow  clearly  they  would  prove,  that  the  law 
being  of  divine  institution,  and  never  having  been 
abrogated,  must  still  be  binding ;  how  they  would 
adduce  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself  in  suj^port 
of  their  opinion.  Could  men  expect  to  be  saved  without 
obedience  to  these  divine  laws  when  the  Lord  Him- 
self conformed  to  them  \  There  was,  the  historian 
says,  no  small  dissension  and  disputation  between  these 
men  and  the  two  apostles  of  the  Gentiles  :  and  we 
must  infer,  that  they  were  not  silenced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  latter,  but  probably  their  specious  reason- 
ings influenced  the  minds  of  some  at  Antioch  who  were 
weak  in  faith  and  knowledge.  It  was  therefore  decided, 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  certain  others  of  the 
brethren  at  Antioch,  should  go  up  to  the  apostles  and 
presljyters  at  Jerusalem  about  this  question.  St  Paul, 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(which  I  assume  to  refer  to  the  same  occasion,  for  the 
difficulties  attending  any  other  view  are  tpite  insu- 
perable) tells  us  that  this  decision  was  arrived  at  in 
consequence  of  a  revelation  made  to  himself  or  to  some 
prophet,  and  indicating,  by  the  authority  of  the  Spirit, 
this  method  of  solving  the  difficulty.  We  must  there- 
fore regard  this  course  of  referring  a  cjuestion  to  a 
central  authority,  not  merely  as  a  convenient  method 
of  meeting  a  present  difficulty,  but  one  in  its  principle 
having  the  express  sanction  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the 
Church.  It  was  indeed  a  new  feature  in  Church  life, 
though  by  no  means  new  in  its  principle,  for  Christ 
Himself  had  expressly  taught  the  value  and  power  of 
united  action  in  His  Church.  But  considering  the 
immense  consequence  of  the  result  that  ensued,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  question  then  at  issue,  but  as  sup- 
plying principles  for  the  organic  and  corporate  action 
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of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  we  cannot  ho,  surprised  that 
it  was  a  case  in  which  an  express  revelation  was  given 
for  the  direction  of  the  Church. 

But  we  must  look  a  little  further  into  this  prin- 
ciple, which  reaches  into  the  whole  subject  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  corporate,  and  inquire  why 
such  action  was  necessary  and  expressly  directed  in 
this  particular  instance.  We  cannot  of  course  suppose 
that  in  such  a  question  as  this  of  the  circumcision  of 
the  Gentiles,  in  which  the  apostle  Paul  had  learnt  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  directly  from  Christ,  he  was  liable 
to  error  or  needed  some  further  certainty.  And  that 
the  Gentile  Church  generally  was  assured  that  these 
Judaising  teachers  were  in  error  is  evident.  But  there 
were  several  reasons  for  the  course  adopted,  which  we 
may  at  once  infer.  First,  and  most  obviously,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  weak  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  minds  from  being  perverted  by  this  false  doctrine. 
But  also, — and  this  reason  is  at  least  as  w^eighty  as  the 
preceding, — for  the  preservation  and  the  manifestation 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  that  the  Churches  in 
Antioch  and  in  Jerusalem  might  be  demonstrated  to 
be  one  in  Christ.  It  was  the  response  in  the  Church's 
life  to  Jesus  Christ's  own  prayer,  that  all  who  believe 
on  Him  through  the  word  of  His  apostles  may  be  one 
in  Him,  and  thus  prove  to  the  world  that  the  Head  of 
the  Church  is  indeed  of  God.  And  this  action  would 
tend,  and  as  it  proved  did  actually  tend,  to  unity  in 
several  ways.  First,  by  the  agreement  of  all  in  one 
faith  being  established ;  secondly,  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  being  more  catholic,  through  tlic  different 
aspects  of  truth  presented  to  different  minds  and  to 
Christians  differently  circumstanced ;  lastly  by  the 
common  recognition  of  the  diflerent  adaptations  of  the 
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Christian  life  to  tlie  difFerent  circumstances  of  men, 
with  such  limitations  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
practical  maintenance  of  unity. 

The  history  informs  us  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with 
the  others  sent  with  them  to  represent  the  Antioch 
Church, — one  of  whom  we  learn  from  St  Paul,  was 
Titus  a  Greek  convert, — left  for  Jerusalem  on  this  very 
important  mission,  accompanied '"''  by  the  prayers  and 
earnest  sympathies  of  their  brethren.  As  they  passed 
through  Phoenicia  and  Samaria,  and  reported  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  they  caused  great  joy  to  all  the 
brethren.  The  seeds  of  evil  had  not  been  sown  in  those 
parts,  and  Samaria,  we  may  well  suppose,  would  not  be 
a  congenial  soil  for  this  form  of  error.  On  arriving  at 
Jerusalem,  they  were  publicly  received  by  the  Church, 
and  by  the  apostles  and  the  presbyters,  and  they  gave 
an  account  of  the  wonderful  thinos  God  had  wrouo^ht 
by  their  ministry.  This  account  of  the  conversion  of 
Gentiles  being  publicly  given,  at  once  the  adversaries 
entered  their  protest.  The  Judaisers  from  Antioch  do 
not  appear  to  have  come  to  Jerusalem,  but  there  were 
some  there  already  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  men  in 
whom  the  old  leaven  of  Pharisaism  still  worked  although 
they  belonged  outwardly  to  the  Christian  body,  who 
thoroughly  sympathised  with  the  Judaising  doctrine. 
"  It  was  necessary,"  they  maintained,  ''  to  circumcise 
"  these  Gentile  converts,  and  to  charge  them  to  observe 
"  the  law  of  Moses."  This  at  once  brought  the  question 
to  an  issue,  and  the  apostles  and  the  presbyters  met 
together  in  solemn  council  to  consider  the  matter.  We 
must  also  conclude  that  the  whole  Church  was  present, 
since  the  historian  speaks  of  "  tlie  whole  multitude  "  as 
listening  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  which  is  the  expression 
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used  by  him  to  describe  the  body  of  the  disciples,*  as 
distinguished  from  apostles  and  presT)yters. 

After  much  controversy,  Peter  rises  and  gives  his 
counsel.  He  rests  it,  not,  it  must  be  noticed,  on  any 
inherent  apostolic  power  possessed  by  him  of  deciding 
such  questions,  but  on  certain  acknowledged  facts,  and 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
He  reminds  them  that  he  had  himself  been  chosen, 
many  years  before,  as  the  instrument  through  whom 
the  Gentiles  should  hear  the  Gospel  and  believe.  That 
God,  by  giving  to  Gentiles  on  that  occasion  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  proved  that  He  made  no  difference 
between  circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  but  that 
faith  alone  purified  their  hearts.  "  Why  therefore," 
he  says,  addressing  those  who  had  been  arguing  against 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  "  do  ye  tempt  God,  by  this  attempt 
*'  to  lay  upon  the  necks  of  the  disciples  a  yoke  which 
"  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear,  but  by 
"  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  trust  to  be  saved 
"  even  as  these  Gentiles?"  For,  indeed,  putting  any 
unnecessary  impediments  in  the  way  of  men's  salva- 
tion, fettering  God's  gift  with  any  vexatious  and  bur- 
densome conditions,  is  to  tem'pt  God,  that  is,  to  try 
Him  whether  He  will  exercise  His  power  to  enable 
men  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  And  this  is  a  broad 
and  great  principle,  api)licable  in  all  Church  questions, 
and  worthy  to  be  ever  borne  in  remembrance, — that 
every  attempt  to  make  the  way  of  life  narrower  than 
God  has  made  it,  by  needless  restrictions,  is  a  sin 
against  God  Himself  as  well  as  against  the  brethren. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  these  words  of 
Peter  great  evangelical  truths,  ^^•ith  which  tlie  writings 
of  St  Paul  have  made  our  minds  familiar ;  indeed  the 

*  Acts,  iv.  32  ;  vi.  2,  5  ;  xv.  30  ;  xxi.  22. 
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argument  is  precisely  that  wliicli  was  urged  on  Peter 
by  Paul  himself  on  a  subsequent  occasion/'^  and  we  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  tracing  in  them  the  influence  on 
St  Peter's  own  mind  of  Paul's  previous  intercourse  in 
private  with  himself  and  other  leading  apostles,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  An  opinion  so  emphatically  and  distinctly 
expressed  by  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  agreeing 
entirely  with  the  teaching  of  St  Paul,  silenced  and  pro- 
bably surprised  the  objectors.  Then,  in  confirmation 
of  that  which  had  fallen  from  St  Peter,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas gave  the  assembled  multitude  an  account  of  the 
signs  and  wonders  which  God  had  wrought  among  the 
Gentiles  by  them,  which  were  proofs  corroborative  of 
that  instance  to  which  Peter  had  referred,  that  God 
Himself  accepted  as  His  own  uncircumcised  Gentiles. 
It  is  well  to  notice  here,  how  external  proofs  are  com- 
bined with  arguments  from  the  spiritual  principles  of 
the  Gospel.  These  two  modes  of  proof  affect  different 
minds  differently.  The  Jewish  mind,  St  Paul  elsewhere 
observes,  generally  required  a  sign,  some  proof  of  divine 
power ;  the  higher  intellect  of  the  Greeks  demanded 
wisdom.  It  is  thus,  not  only  Avith  those  who  believe 
not,  but  with  those  who  believe.  Some,  who  are  incap- 
able of  appreciating  the  full  force  of  purely  spiritual 
principles,  yield  at  once,  humbly  and  submissively,  to 
an  expression  of  divine  authority.  Others  of  a  higher 
order  of  faith,  like  St  Paul  himself,  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  into  such  clear  daylight  of  spiritual 
truth,  that  to  them  the  mere  expression  of  authority 
and  power  is  a  far  inferior  evidence  to  the  truth.  But 
in  his  teaching,  which  was  to  be  adapted  to  all  minds, 
St  Paul  combined  the  external  with  the  internal  evi- 
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dence  of  the  truth,  as  his  Master  had  done  before  him. 
Indeed  generally,  until  the  Chureli  had  attained  its 
maturity,  and  its  very  existence  had  become  a  proof  of 
the  divine  power  residing  in  it,  the  miraculous  gifts 
were  necessary  as  an  external  aid  to  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  Gospel  on  the  consciences  of  men. 

AVe  now  come,  in  the  history  of  this  Christian  assem- 
bly, to  that  which  is  the  most  significant  and  instruc- 
tive incident  in  all  these  proceedings  at  Jerusalem. 
Thus  far  the  ground  seems  clear.  The  complete  answer 
is  given  to  all  the  specious  arguments  for  bringing  the 
Gentiles  under  bondage  to  the  law.  It  is  not  only 
Peter  that  has  spoken ;  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  has 
testified.  He  Himself  has  declared  the  Gentile  believ- 
ers to  be  free  from  any  such  obligations ;  and  to  insist 
on  them  as  necessary  to  salvation  is  to  contradict  the 
first  principle  of  the  Gospel,  that  all  men  must  be 
saved  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  is  the  question 
to  rest  here  \  These  great  truths  having  been  asserted 
and  vindicated,  is  no  concession  to  be  made  to  the  feel- 
ings, the  habits  of  thought,  the  religious  associations, 
of  that  large  body  of  Christians,  wdio  were  brought  up 
under  the  law  of  Moses,  and  who  were  in  Clirist  before 
all  their  Gentile  brethren  %  Is  there  to  be  nothing  to 
prove  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  one  body,  and  that 
whilst  the  one  does  not  judge  the  liberty  of  the  other, 
neither  does  the  other  needlessly  offend  the  religious 
feelings  of  his  Jewish  brethren  %  Nay  more,  although 
this  truth  of  salvation  only  by  the  grace  of  Christ  is  a 
most  fundamental  truth,  yet  has  not  every  truth,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Christ's  own  teaching,  its  opposite  \  Is  there 
not  some  antithetical  truth  therefore,  which  ought  to 
be  affirmed,  if  this  united  action  is  to  promote  true  and 
permanent  union  %     Had  there  been  merely  the  asser- 
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tion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christian,  even  the 
truth  itself,  in  all  its  relations  to  man,  would  have  been 
but  imperfectly  exhibited,  whilst  the  unity  of  the  body 
of  Christ  would  have  been  seriously  impaired.  Catholic 
truth  and  catholic  unity  are  necessary  one  to  the 
other. 

At  this  juncture,  James  the  Lord's  brother,  the  apostle 
of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  the  representative  of  the 
Israelites  indeed, — James  the  Just,  as  he  was  called, 
according  to  the  true  Jewish  idea  of  righteousness,  in 
this  like  his  father  Joseph, — rises  and  demands  atten- 
tion. He  sjDcaks  with  even  more  authority  than  Peter 
himself.'"'  Symeon  had  told  them, — the  Jewish  feeling 
of  James  is  indicated  even  by  this  Hebrew  form  of 
Peter's  name, — how  God  had  visited  the  Gentiles  to 
take  out  of  them  a  people  for  His  name.  And  this  had 
been  plainly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  David  would  be  followed  by  the 
Grentiles  seeking  the  Lord,  and  being  called  by  His 
name  even  as  Israel  was  :  so  that  this  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles  was  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  and  the 
prophets  but  their  fulfilment.  "Wherefore  I  judge," 
he  adds,  "  that  we  should  not  trouble  those  of  the  Gen- 
"  tiles  who  are  turning  to  the  Lord."  But  there  were 
some  practices  common  among  Gentiles,  which  were  in 
themselves  either  actually  evil  or  dangerous,  whilst  they 
were  peculiarly  offensive  to  Jewish  religious  feelings, 
and  calculated  to  prevent  all  brotherly  intercourse 
between  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians,  if  it  were  not 
known  that  they  were  prohibited  to  the  former.  The 
first  of  these  was  "  the  pollutions  of  idols," — meats  which 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  the  eating  of 

*  dicova-aTe  (lov — eyw  Kp'ivoi :  compare  with  tlie  latter  expression  rit 
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which  was  in  the  Jewish  mind  so  inseparably  connected 
with  idolatry  itself,  that  it  was  regarded  with  the  ut- 
most abhorrence,  not  as  a  mere  ceremonial  defilement, 
but  as  almost  an  act  of  apostasy.  Indeed  there  might 
be  much  danger  in  late  converts  from  heathenism 
having  their  own  consciences  defiled,  perhaps  even  old 
heathenish  feelings  excited,  by  coming  so  near  to  idola- 
trous abominations.  Modern  Christian  missions  in 
India  and  elsewhere  would  supply  many  illustrations  of 
this.  Indeed  the  nice  distinctions  drawn  by  St  Paul, 
in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  on  this  suliject 
of  eating  meats  offered  to  idols,  prove  how  expedient 
a  general  prohibition  of  them  would  be  to  the  Gentile 
converts  themselves,  whilst  it  was  necessary  for  unity 
between  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  relation  of  this  ques- 
tion to  some  of  the  most  vital  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  the  incarnation  itself  will  appear  hereafter.'"" 
We  are  probably  surprised  to  find  in  the  same  class 
with  "  meats  offered  to  idols,"  the  sin  of  fornication ; 
but  the  difficulty  wholly  disappears  when  we  consider 
the  actual  circumstances.  The  religious  pollution  of 
the  one  would  be  quite  as  fatal  to  the  spiritual  life,  if 
the  conscience  were  defiled  by  it,  as  the  moral  pollution 
of  the  other  could  be;  and  no  one  can  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  without  know- 
ing unhappily  too  well,  how  extremely  lax  among  them 
were  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  Indeed  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  and  even  to  the 
Thessalonians  sufficiently  prove  how  much  Greeks,  even 
when  Christians,  had  to  learn  in  this  matter ;  and  it  is 
evident  also  from  the  former  epistles  that  some  justified 
fornication,  and  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  on 
the  self-same  grounds,   namely,  that  all   things  were 

*  I'iirt  IV.  Chap.  1 1.  3  (6). 
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lawful  to  the  Christian.  So  that  there  was  beneath 
the  surface  an  intimate  connection  between  the  two 
questions,  and,  as  we  shall  see  ultimately,'"'  both  are 
related  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel.  And 
besides  this,  in  Jewish  feelings  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  idolatrous  pollutions  and  moral  impuri- 
ties were  in  close  connection,  t  The  third  practice 
which  St  James  mentioned,  as  necessary  to  be  pro- 
hibited, stood  on  different  grounds.  *'  Blood  and  things 
"  strangled  "  may  seem  to  us  a  purely  ceremonial  ques- 
tion, and  we  can  hardly  understand  why  that  should 
have  been  prohibited  to  Gentiles,  which  appears  to 
involve  no  religious  or  moral  danger  whatever.  It 
might  be  sufficient  explanation  to  say,  that,  if  it 
were  the  custom  among  Gentile  Christians  to  eat  "  the 
"  flesh  with  the  blood,"  it  would  have  debarred  all 
strict  Jews  from  free  social  intercourse  with  their  Gen- 
tile brethren.  But  I  think  the  reason  lies  still  deeper. 
This  prohibition  of  eating  blood  was  given  before  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  was  merely  confirmed  by  that  law. 
Its  meaning  however  is  explained  by  the  law,|  and  it 
appears  that  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  law  of  sacrifice.  So  long  therefore  as 
sacrifice  was  a  divine  ordinance,  so  long  was  it  sacri- 
legious to  eat  the  blood  which  was  "  given  upon  the 
"  altar  to  make  atonement."  Now  although  Jesus 
Christ  had  virtually  made  an  end  of  sacrifices  by  the 
one  offering  of  Himself,  yet  sacrifice  was  still  a  divine 
ordinance  not  expressly  abrogated,  continuing  indeed 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  and  till  that  time  the  laws  of  sacri- 

*  Part  IV.  Chap.  II.  3  (i),  and  p.  387  infra. 
t  See,  e.g.,  Num.  xxv.  1,  2  ;  and  1  Cor.  x.  7,  8. 
X  Compare  Gen.  ix.  4  and  Lev.  xvii.  10-15. 
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ficc  were  observed  by  Jcwisli  Christians.  Eating  the 
blood  therefore  was,  to  their  feelings,  not  merely  a 
ceremonial  defilement,  but  a  gross  act  of  impiety ;  and 
not  to  their  feelings  only,  for  to  say  the  least  it  would 
be  in  any  one  an  act  of  irreverence  towards  the  most 
solemn  of  all  God's  ordinances,  so  long  as  that  divine 
ordinance  in  any  way  continued.  As  the  Christian 
mind  gradually  realised  how  entirely  the  legal  sacri- 
fices were  fulfilled  in  Christ  and  superseded  by  Him, 
the  prohibition  would  be  less  necessary,  and  thus  avc 
do  not  find  this  same  question  discussed  in  any  of  the 
epistles  of  St  Paul.  But  St  James  may  teach  us,  that 
truth  will  gain  nothinor  from  irreverence.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Temple,  when  sacrifices  wholly  ceased, 
the  conditions  of  the  question  were  changed. 

There  were  then  strong  reasons  why  these  three 
practices  should  be  prohibited  to  Gentile  Christians : 
the  first  on  religious  grounds ;  the  second  on  moral ; 
the  third  on  grounds  of  reverence  to  an  ordinance  of 
God.  It  had  always  been  the  custom  to  read  portions 
of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath- 
day,  and  this  usage  was  no  doubt  continued  in  the 
assemblies  of  Jewish  Christians,  which  St  James 
would  include  in  this  term,'"'  and  probably  also  in  the 
Churches  of  the  Gentiles,  which  were  first  organised  by 
Jewish  teachers.  There  is  certainly  reason  to  believe 
that  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  the 
Christian  Church  has  been  continued  from  the  times  of 
the  apostles.  And,  St  James  argues,  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  "  preaching  of  Moses  "  if  practices  are 
allowed  among  the  Gentiles  which  virtually  deny  that 
the  law  of  JMoscs  is  of  God  ? 

The  practical   wisdom,   the  complete  grasp  of  the 

*  Cf.  James,  ii.  2. 
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whole  question  at  issue,  indicated  in  the  counsel  of 
this  great  apostle,  fills  us  with  admiration  even  to  the 
present  day.  I  confess  I  cannot  examine  it  without 
having  the  conviction  greatly  strengthened  that  James 
the  Lord's  brother  could  not  have  been  one  of  the 
original  Twelve ;  for  had  he  been,  he  would  not  have 
held  the  inferior  position  in  that  body  which  was 
assigned  to  James  the  son  of  Alpheus.  But  he  was 
prepared,  through  a  dijjerent  training  from  that  which 
the  Twelve  received,  for  dealing  with  these  intricate 
and  momentous  questions.  His  judgment  is  indeed  a 
precedent  for  all  ages,  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  the 
united  action  of  the  Church  should  be  conducted :  a 
spirit  of  the  deepest  and  largest  sympathy  with  the 
feelings,  habits,  and  even  prejudices  of  all  classes. 
The  counsel  of  James,  as  indeed  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, at  once  commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of 
all  assembled.  It  was  determined  by  the  apostles  and  the 
presbyters,  with  the  whole  Church,  to  send  to  Antioch 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  two  leading  men  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem,  chosen  for  this  purpose,  with  a  letter 
embodying  the  conclusion  recommended  by  James. 
The  letter  was  from  the  apostles  and  the  presbyters, 
addressed  by  them  as  hreiJiren,'^  to  "the  brethren 
"  gathered  from  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and 
"  Cilicia."  They  disclaimed  the  Judaising  teachers,  who 
had  been  unsettling  the  minds  of  the  brethren,  and 
stated  further  that  they  had  sent  back  with  Barnabas 
and  Paul,  those  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord,  two  men 
whom  they  had  chosen  to  report  their  judgment  on 
these  questions.  "For,"  the  epistle  continues,  "it 
"  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay 
"  upon  you  no  additional  burden  except  the  following 
*  This  is  probably  the  true  reading.    See  p.  378  i7ifra. 
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•'  things  whicli  arc  necessary,  from  wliicli  if  ye  keep 
"  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well."  The  Codex  Beza3  and 
some  of  the  ancient  versions  add  words  here,  which  at 
all  events  are  an  instructive  gloss  on  the  text,  "And 
"  whatsoever  things  ye  would  not  should  be  done  to 
"  yourselves,  do  ye  not  to  another."  They  remind  us 
certainly  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  decision 
of  the  first  council  of  the  Church,  I  mean  the  law  of 
brotherly  love ;  the  law  which  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
marked  out  from  the  beginning,  as  that  which  must 
govern  all  relations  in  the  fellowship  of  His  people. 
This  epistle  was  taken  to  Antioch,  and  publicly  de- 
livered to  the  assembled  Church.  Judas  and  Silas  also, 
being  prophets,  and  therefore  entitled  and  qualified  to 
address  the  brethren  in  their  public  assembly,  exhorted 
them  with  many  words,  and  confirmed  them  in  the  faith. 
This  portion  of  the  history  of  the  apostolic  Church 
is  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  true  nature,  purpose,  and 
force  of  all  conciliar  action  by  the  Church  in  all  ages. 
We  must  examine  some  points  more  minutely,  in  order 
to  elicit  the  real  governing  principles. 
.  First  then,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  assembly 
at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  up  to  "  the 
"  apostles  and  elders "  about  the  question.  By  "  the 
"  apostles  "  is  evidently  meant  the  whole  apostolic  body 
who  had,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  their  headquarters  at 
Jerusalem.  Besides  James  and  Peter,  we  learn  from 
St  Paul's  own  account,  that  John  was  there  :  who  were 
present  besides,  it  would  of  course  be  useless  to  conjec- 
ture, but  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  sufficient 
to  represent  the  whole  body  of  apostles.  In  their  en- 
cyclical letter  they  entitle  themselves  not  "  such  and 
**  such  apostles,"  or  "  the  apostles  who  are  at  Jeru- 
"  salem,"  but  "  ihi  apostles ; "  and  the  tone  of  authority 
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with  wliicli  they  write  evidently  assumes  that  they  are 
speakiiio-  in  behalf  of  the  whole  apostolic  body.  The 
same  argument  would  lead  us  to  infer  also,  that  the 
presbyters  present  were  not  merely  the  local  presbyters 
in  Jerusalem,  but  a  large  enough  body  to  represent  the 
presbytery  of  the  Church  generally.  It  is  very  im- 
probable that  if  there  had  been  only  the  Jerusalem 
presbyters,  the  letter  would  run  from  "  the  apostles  and 
"  the  presbyters "  without  any  further  explanation. 
If,  to  take  the  parallel  case  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we 
should  read  that  some  question  was  referred  to  the 
chief  jjriests  and  elders,  we  certainly  should  not  under- 
stand by  that  expression,  merely  the  elders  of  the 
synagogues  in  Jerusalem,  but  a  representative  body. 
I  do  not  mean  that  in  the  Church  there  was  as  yet  an 
organised  representative  body  as  in  the  Jewish  polity; 
but  the  principle  of  such  representation  is  involved  in 
the  language.'"'  Moreover,  besides  these  representatives 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  there  were  present  not  only  Paul 
and  Barnabas  but  some  others  from  the  Churcli  in 
Antioch.  They  indeed  came  to  state  their  own 
case  :  and  we  might  infer  that  they  were  rather  advo- 
cates than  judges.  And  yet  that  would  be  a  conclu- 
sion in  accordance  with  a  more  formally  and  exactly 
defined  state  of  the  organisation,  and  not  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Church.  Indeed  in  this  ques- 
tion the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  judge ;  and  to  His  will 
Paul  and  Barnabas  bore  testimony  as  conclusive  as 
that  borne  by  Peter  or  James.  So  that  this  council  at 
Jerusalem  was  really,  though  in  a  rough  and  element- 


*  The  expression  (xvi.  4)  "tlie  aj^stles  and  presbyters  who  [were)  in 
"Jerusalem"  (rots  iv  'lepova-dKrjfi)  does  not  prove  that  the  presbyters 
resided  there,  any  more  than  the  apostles.  It  simply  implies  that  they 
met  and  passed  these  decrees  in  Jerusalem. 
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ary  way,  a  representation  of  the  whole  Cliureli  both  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

But  was  the  action  of  the  Church  confined  to  "  the 
"  apostles  and  presbyters "  ?  It  will  be  well,  before 
we  examine  into  this  question,  to  notice  a  certain 
peculiarity  in  the  use  of  the  article  l)y  the  historian. 
The  Christians  in  Antioch  decide  on  referring  the 
question  to  "  the  apostles  and  presbyters,"  ^^  as  if  the 
two  classes  formed  one  body.  Afterwards  it  is  always 
"  the  apostles  and  the  presbyters,"  indicating  two 
distinct  classes  in  the  body.  Now  that  in  the  deci- 
sion "  the  apostles  and  presbyters "  hold  a  position 
distinct  from  that  of  the  multitude,  "  the  whole 
*'  Church,"  is  so  expressly  stated,  that  no  one,  I  sup- 
pose, would  controvert  it.  To  them  the  question  was 
referred.  They  came  together  to  consider  the  matter. 
The  decision  was  made  by  them,  though  with  the 
concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the  Church.  The 
letter  is  in  their  name,  for  the  word  "  and "  before 
brethren  is  probably  an  interpolation,  being  omitted  in 
all  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.,  though  it  appears  in 
some  of  the  oldest  versions.  Again  the  decrees  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  passed  "  by  the  apostles 
"  and  the  presbyters  who  were  in  Jerusalem."  For 
the  presbyters,  having  received  a  part  of  the  apostolic 
ministry,  a  charge  with  the  apostles,  though  subor- 
dinate, of  the  flock  of  Christ,  are  united  with  them 
in  this  solemn  act  of  teaching  what  Christ  has  com- 
manded, and  "  the  apostles  and  the  presbyters "  to- 
gether form  the  BouU  or  higher  council  of  the  Church. 
At  the  same  time  two  points  are  to  be  noticed. 
First  that  others  besides  the  apostles  and   the  pres- 

*  7r/)di-  Toiif  anooToKovi  Ka\  npfa^vTfpovs.    Only  oiic  of  the  more  ancient 
MSS.  has  Toi/s  np. 
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byters  were  both  present  at  this  assembly  and  took 
part  in  the  discussions.  The  language  of  the  history 
implies  not  only  the  presence  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  disciples,  as  we  have  already  observed,  but  also 
that  the  discussion  had  extended  to  them,  for  it  is 
stated  that  they  kept  silence  {iaiyiqa-e  Trav  to  Tr\rjOo<s) 
while  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  speaking.  Indeed  as 
there  was  much  disputation,  and  as  it  is  exceedingly 
improbable  that  the  advocates  of  Judaising  doctrine, 
of  whom  St  Paul  speaks  in  such  emphatic  terms  of 
reprobation,  would  be  all  found  among  the  presbyters, 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  discussion  was  open  to 
all.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  action  was  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  exclusion  of  any  persons  or  arguments, 
that  might  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  truth  ;  it  was  manifestly  a  free  council,  and  not 
a  mere  private  meeting  of  some  office-bearers.  It  was 
in  fact  much  what  the  Agora  was  in  archaic  times, 
as  described  in  Homer :  in  which  the  council  of  the 
nobles  governed  the  decisions,  but  the  people  were 
present  and  freely  expressed  their  opinion.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  free  speech 
in  the  councils  of  the  Church  is  the  true  test  of  the 
character  of  these  assemblies.  Free  discussion,  and 
arbitrary  government  either  by  one  person  or  by  a  privi- 
leged class,  have  been  found  in  all  ages,  and  under  all 
polities,  to  be  incompatible  wdth  each  other.  Again, 
jiot  only  were  the  multitude  present,  but  we  are 
expressly  told  that  the  whole  Church  concurred  in  the 
decision  and  in  the  action  taken  upon  it.  By  what 
method  the  joint  decision  of  the  apostles  and  pres- 
byters, and  of  the  whole  Church,  was  given  and  ex- 
pressed, we  are  not  told,  and  it  is  quite  a  subordinate 
question.     In  the  accounts  of  the  primitive  Agora  in 
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Homer,  it  lias  been  oljserved,^'  that  the  true  power, — as 
it  certainly  was  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,— was  the 
power  of  persuasion  by  speech  ;  the  acclamation  was 
the  vote,  but  "  there  is  no  decision  by  numbers,  the 
"  doctrine  of  majorities  is  a  later  invention,  an  expe- 
"  dient  of  a  more  advanced  social  orfjanisation."  That 
the  more  formal  mode  of  decision  is  a  legitimate,  and 
indeed  a  necessary,  result  of  the  development  of  such 
institutions,  we  may  learn  in  the  history  of  all  delib- 
erative assemblies  in  Greece  and  Kome,  as  well  as  in 
modern  states ;  but  it  is  no  essential  part  of  the 
primitive  institution,  and  we  must  not  conclude,  if  we 
find  no  traces  of  it  in  the  first  corporate  assembly  of 
the  Church,  that  therefore  it  is  unsuitable  or  unne- 
cessary in  the  more  perfect  form  of  a  Church  council. 

We  conclude  then,  as  regards  the  constitution  of 
this  first  council  of  the  Church,  that  although  the  de- 
crees were  those  of  the  apostles  and  the  presbyters, 
yet  the  counsel  of  all  was  freely  admitted,  and  the 
consent  of  the  whole  Church  was  obtained,  before 
action  was  taken.  It  may  indeed  be  asked,  What  if 
the  multitude  had  not  concurred  ?  if  the  Judaising 
spirit  had  so  corrupted  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  that 
the  multitude  had  dissented  from  all  action  affirming 
the  liberties  of  their  Gentile  brethren  ?  We  might 
also  ask,  What  if  the  presbyters  had  diff*ered  from 
the  apostles  on  this  question,  and  had  held  that  other 
matters,  besides  those  mentioned  by  St  James,  were 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  all  Christians  ?  But  the 
history  does  not  answer  such  questions  and  nothing  is 
gained  by  asking  them.  We  are  simply  told  what 
was  done  with  the  concurrence  of  all.      It  was  the 

*  See  '  Juventus  Mundi,'    liy  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Chap. 
XL,  On  the  Polity  of  the  Heroic  Age. 
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triiimpli  of  truth  over  error,  the  judgment  of  wisdom 
on  divers  matters  of  consequence  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church ;  and  the  apostles  and  presbyters,  with  the 
whole  Church,  were  the  instruments  and  organs,  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  ordinance,  by  which  these  truths 
and  judgments  were  authoritatively  pronounced  and 
published.  If  we  should  wish  to  inquire  further,  we 
must  consider  another  fundamental  principle  in  all  real 
corporate  action  of  the  Church  :  namely,  that  the 
Church,  according  to  its  true  constitution,  is  not  a 
collection  of  separate  and  isolated  parts,  but  a  body 
in  which  the  various  members  mutually  affect  and 
influence  one  another ;  and,  therefore,  such  as  some 
members  are  such  will  others  be.  It  must  be  a  symp- 
tom of  some  great  defect  in  the  organisation  of  the  body, 
if  one  class  in  the  Church  is  wholly  unlike  another,  or 
has  feelings,  interests,  and  judgments  contrary  to  those 
of  the  other  members  of  the  body.  This  principle 
however  will  appear  in  a  very  definite  form  in  a 
future  stage  of  our  investigation,  and  we  need  not  dis- 
cuss it  further  here. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  examine  a  second  question 
as  to  the  decision  of  this  council  at  Jerusalem  ;  I  mean. 
What  was  its  true  force,  authority,  and  effect  %  It  is 
certainly  impossible  that  any  decision  could  have  higher 
authority  than  this  :  "  It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
"  Ghost  and  to  us."  And  this  is  by  no  means  the  same 
as  "  to  us  being  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  or  "  to 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  by  us."  But  the  fact,  to 
which  this  remarkable  language  refers,  is  that  which 
we  have  abeady  noticed,  and  which  meets  us  con- 
tinually throughout  this  history  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  namely,  that  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
Church  and  Gospel  of  Christ  there  was,  during  this 
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period  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Church,  a  twofold  \yitness ; 
cue  given  directly  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  other  given 
by  the  Church,  quickened  indeed  and  enlightened  by 
Him,  yet  a  really  human  testimony.  In  regard  to  the 
question  which  was  discussed,  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself 
bore  witness  by  the  gifts  which  he  bestowed  on  Cornelius 
and  others  being  yet  uncircumcised,  and  by  the  signs  and 
wonders  with  which  He  accompanied  and  confirmed  the 
labours  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  among  the  Gentiles.  On 
the  other  hand  the  apostles  and  presbyters,  in  the 
exercise  of  an  enlightened  spiritual  judgment,  recog- 
nised the  consistency  of  these  acts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  with  the  Word  of  God, 
•and  drew  several  practical  conclusions  Avhich  required 
a  spiritual  insight  into  the  whole  principles  of  the 
question  at  issue.  For  it  must  be  observed  that  there 
were  two  parts  in  the  decision  :  the  one,  a  necessary 
and  permanent  truth,  that  men  are  saved  by  the  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ  without  keeping  the  law  of  Moses; 
the  other,  subordinate  rules,  necessary  for  the  present, 
such  as  were  afterwards  technically  called  canons  of 
discipline.  The  former  was  proved  by  the  independent 
acts  of  the  Spirit ;  the  necessity  for  the  latter  was 
perceived  through  that  wisdom  Avith  which  He  endued 
these  apostles  and  other  pastors  of  His  Church.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  conceive  a  decision  that  could 
ever  be  pronounced  with  more  weighty  testimon)^ 
The  effect  of  its  promulgation  was  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  to  the  whole  Church.  At  Antioch 
the  false  teachers  were  silenced  and  the  brethren 
*'  rejoiced  for  the  consolation."  As  Paul  and  Silas, 
shortly  afterwards,  passed  through  the  cities  in  which 
Churches  had  been  already  founded,  they  delivered  to 
them  these  decrees  of  the  npostles  and  presbyters  not 
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merely  to  read,  but  to  heep.  And  altlioiigli  the  ency- 
clical epistle  was  addressed  only  to  tlie  brethren  in 
Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  yet  the  decisions  of  the 
council  were  evidently  not  regarded  by  Paul  as  limited 
to  particular  places,  for  the  Churches  specially  men- 
tioned are  those  in  Lycaonia.  "  And  so,"  the  historian 
adds,  "  were  the  Churches  established  in  the  faith,  and 
"  increased  in  number  daily."  The  value  of  authorita- 
tive and  corporate  action  in  the  Church,  in  matters  both 
of  faith  and  of  discipline,  was  now  made  manifest,  and 
a  precedent  established  for  all  future  ages. 

But  whilst  the  history  proves  clearly  the  value  of 
the  due  exercise  of  Church  authority,  yet  we  may 
gather  from  it,  when  compared  with  subsequent  apos- 
tolic writings,  very  necessary  cautions  as  to  the  force 
and  extent  of  such  authority.  If  we  should  hastily 
conclude  from  the  decisions  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem, 
that  it  is  the  office  of  the  Church  to  pronounce  decisions 
having  the  kind  of  force  which  divine  laws  had  under 
the  old  dispensation, — decisions  as  to  doctrine  which 
are  to  be  believed  because  of  the  authority  which  deter- 
mines them ;  rules  of  discipline,  which  are  laws  to  the 
conscience,  on  the  same  ground, — we  should  wholly 
misinterpret  the  history.  Nothing  has  been  more 
apparent  throughout  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  than 
that  His  kingdom  is  not  a  dispensation  of  law  but  of 
life ;  and,  as  Christ  Himself  was  not  a  legislator,  so 
neither  can  it  be  the  office  of  His  Church,  which  is 
the  expression  on  earth  of  His  life,  to  legislate,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  only  on  this  principle 
that  certain  facts,  which  we  gather  from  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul,  are  capable  of  being  explained. 

The  history  informs  us  that  on  the  second  missionary 
journey  of  St  Paul,  after  having  visited  the  Churches 
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already  cstaLlislicd  in  Lycaonia,  he  proceeded  to  preach 
the  Gospel  iii  Galatia.  AVith  the  results  of  the  council 
at  Jerusalem  fresh  in  his  mind,  being  also  the  bearer  of 
its  decisions  to  the  Churches  already  gathered  from  the 
Gentiles,  undoubtedly  so  far  as  their  authority  had  force 
he  would  have  used  them.  It  is  possiljle  that  there 
were  no  Jewish  converts  in  Galatia,  and  the  rules  of 
disci^^line  may  not  have  seemed  to  him  of  so  much 
practical  consequence  there  as  elsewhere.  But  the 
noticeable  fact  is  this ;  that  some  time  after  the 
Churches  had  been  formed  in  Galatia,  probably  after  a 
second  visit  from  the  apostle,  those  who  troubled  the 
minds  of  the  brethren  and  perverted  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  came  there  also.  We  may  gather  indeed  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  these  Judaising 
teachers  had  somewhat  altered  their  ground :  that 
they  insisted  now  on  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian,  and  to  the  full  possession  of  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel ;  that  they  pointed  to  Peter  and  James, 
and  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem  where  the  law 
was  observed,  as  the  true  and  complete  type  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom.  And  St  Paul's  argument  goes  to 
prove,  not  merely  that  Gentile  converts  must  not  be 
compelled  to  be  circumcised,  but  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  circumcised,  or  in  any  way  to  bring  themselves 
under  bondage  to  the  law  ;  and  further,  that  not  only 
Gentiles,  but  Jews  also,  were  free  from  the  obligations 
of  the  law.  The  question  had  evidently  advanced 
into  a  different  stage.  Originally  it  was  whether 
Gentiles  ought  to  be  received  at  all  into  the  Church 
without  being  circumcised  ;  then  whether  being  ad- 
mitted, they  must  be  required  to  obey  the  law ;  then 
whether,    although   not   absolutely   necessary,    it   was 
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a  gain  to  them  to  observe  its  ordinances.  But  in  all  its 
stages  the  question  was  fundamentally  the  same.  And 
if  the  decision  at  Jerusalem  were,  or  were  intended  to 
be,  a  law  of  the  Church,  to  be  obeyed  simply  because 
it  had  been  passed  ;  if  the  authority  of  the  Church  were 
to  be  the  ground  of  faith ;  is  it  to  be  conceived  that 
this  decision,  on  the  question  at  issue  between  himself 
and  the  Judaising  teachers,  would  never  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  whole  epistle  ?  Would  he  not  have 
said,  Ecclesia  locuta  est :  causa  foiita  est  f  But  he 
takes  a  very  different  course  ;  he  asserts  and  proves  his 
own  apostolic  authority  ;  he  declares  that  he  had  been 
recognised,  by  those  who  were  regarded  as  the  pillars 
of  the  Church,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  he  tells 
how  Peter,  after  having  acknowledged  his  apostolic 
office  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty 
which  he  taught,  had  been  led  at  Antioch,  through  an 
unworthy  fear  of  the  Judaisers,  to  act  a  double  part ; 
— and  thus  far  he  does  indicate  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  corporate  was  superior  to  that  of  any  single 
apostle; — but  he  proceeds  to  argue  the  question  on 
wholly  independent  grounds ;  on  the  general  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  conclusions  that  flow  from  them; 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  their  own  case 
which  they  received  without  the  law ;  from  Old  Testa- 
ment history  and  teaching ;  and  on  these  he  bases  his 
appeals  to  their  understandings  and  their  conscience. 
Shall  we  therefore  say  that  the  decrees  of  the  solemn 
council  at  Jerusalem  were  wanting  in  authority  \  or 
not  rather,  that  authority,  however  unexceptionable,  is 
not  the  true  ground  for  faith  and  obedience  1 

But  we  find  yet  more  distinct  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  this  matter.  The  Church  at  Corinth  was 
planted  by  St  Paul  in  the  same  missionary  journey. 

2  B 
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There  were  there  both  Jews  and  Greeks  who  believed. 
The  converts  were  chiefly  from  the  Gentiles,  but  Cris- 
pus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue  there,  believed 
with  all  his  house,  and  was  one  of  the  few  converts 
who  was  baptised  by  the  apostle  himself.  The  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews  there  were  violent,  and  the  feeling 
between  Jews  and  Greeks  in  that  city  was  imbittered 
by  this  new  element  of  discord.  It  does  not  appear 
however  that  the  question  as  to  the  circumcising  of  the 
Gentile  converts  was  ever  raised  here  :  probably  the 
Greek  prejudice  against  Jews  was  much  too  strong  for 
such  a  doctrine  to  find  any  acceptance.  But  what  of 
the  rule  of  discipline  agreed  on  at  Jerusalem,  the  con- 
cordat between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  %  Now 
the  remarkable  fact  is  this,  that  while  the  main  principles 
of  the  rule  are  explained  and  affirmed  by  St  Paul,  and 
proved  to  be  consistent  with  Christian  charity,  yet  he 
never  hints  that  the  rule  must  be  obeyed  because  it  is 
established  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  nor  does  he 
refer  to  it  at  all,  as  he  surely  must  have  done,  if  Church 
authority  were  sufficient,  or  intended,  finally  to  close 
such  questions  for  all  the  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  For  example,  the  question  of  meats  off'ered 
to  idols  had  arisen  at  Corinth.  No  rule  is  either 
given  or  referred  to  by  St  Paul,  but,  the  perfect  liberty 
of  Christians  in  such  matters  being  allowed,  the  caution 
is  given,  "  Take  heed  lest  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a 
"  stumbling-block  to  them  that  are  weak."  Nay  further 
Christians  are  advised,  if  they  are  at  a  feast  with  un- 
believers, to  eat  whatever  is  set  before  them,  asking  no 
questions  for  conscience'  sake, — that  is,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  conscience  in  itself  to  abstain  from  such 
meats,  or  as  if  there  was  any  defilement  in  the  thing 
itself:  but  if  informed  that  it  is  meat  offered  in  sacri- 
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fice  to  idols,  then  not  to  eat  it,  "  for  his  sake  that  showed 
"  it  and  for  conscience'  sake :    but  I  mean  not  thine 
"  own  conscience  but  the  other  man's."    That  is,  meats 
offered  to  idols  are  to  be  refused  as  such,  to  avoid 
offences.      On  the  other  hand,   as  regards  the  other 
Gentile  practice,  prohibited  by  the  council  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  sin  of  fornication,  St  Paul  takes  different 
ground.     Meats  are  in  themselves  matters  of  indiffe- 
rence :   neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  nor  if  we 
eat  not  are  we  the  worse.     Some  in  Corinth  argued, — 
as  has  been  argued  elsewhere, — that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes  are  of  the  same  nature.     The  apostle 
points  out  the  essential  difference  :    the  latter  touches 
the  personality  of  the  man,  and  pollutes  by  an  unhal- 
lowed union  the  body  which  is  the  member  of  Christ. 
Now  these  reasonings  and  wise  Christian  distinctions 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rule  of  the  Jerusalem 
council,  if  it  be  interpreted  as  an  instruction,  the  true 
spirit  and  meaning  of  which  ought  to  be  understood 
and  observed  among  Christians.     But  they  are  wholly 
inconsistent, — they  cannot   possibly   be   reconciled, — 
with  any  theory  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
according  to  which  its  decisions  are  binding  on  the 
conscience   as   laws,   and  are  to  be  obeyed  servilely 
because  of  the  authority  which  has  pronounced  them. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  this  makes  the  authority  of  the 
Church  to  be  no  authority  at  all "?     On  the  contrary, 
it  shows  it  to  be  authority  of  the  highest  order,  like 
that  of  God  Himself  over  His  reasonable  and  intelli- 
gent creatures.     Inferior  authority,  such  as  that  of  the 
State,  makes  laws  as  mere  rules, — it  can  rise  no  higher. 
But  God's  permanent  moral  laws  cannot  be  mere  rules. 
We  can  only  obey  them  by  knowing  the  reason  of  them, 
and  they  require  an  enlightened  reason  to  interpret 
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them.  If  He  says,  Remember  tlie  Sabbath-day  to  keep 
it  lioly,  we  must  also  remember  that  the  Saljbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  If  He  says. 
Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  enliglitened  reason  must 
determine  what  constitutes  murder.  When  the  Chris- 
tian Church  turns  from  her  hio:h  office  of  being  a 
minister  of  life,  to  be  a  maker  of  laws  to  fetter  men's 
consciences  and  the  energies  of  the  Christian  life,  she 
not  only  misunderstands  her  vocation,  but  the  authority 
she  would  claim  is  a  far  meaner  and  feebler  thing, 
than  that  wdiicli  of  right  belongs  to  her,  which  is 
reasonable  and  really  spiritual,  the  authority  of  Truth 
over  man's  heart  and  conscience. 

One  other  point  we  must  notice,  before  we  leave  this 
subject ;  I  mean,  the  legitimate  sphere  of  Church  autho- 
rity. We  have  seen,  in  considering  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  as  to  His  Church,'"  that  the  chief 
purposes  contemplated  by  Him  in  the  united  and  cor- 
porate action  of  the  Church  were,  on  the  one  hand  its 
peace,  on  the  other,  the  removal  of  causes  of  offences  by 
wdiich  the  souls  of  His  little  ones  are  endangered.  And 
the  Holy  Spirit  w^as  promised  by  Jesus  Christ t  to  abide 
with  His  disciples  for  ever,  to  guide  into  all  the  truth,  by 
which  the  world  should  be  convinced,  faith  established, 
and  the  hearts  of  those  that  believe  edified.  But  this 
Spirit  would  be  given,  not  to  solve  all  theological 
questions  which  the  inquisitive  mind  of  man  might 
raise,  but  such  only  as  should  properly  belong  to  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  Church  authority  there- 
fore, however  exalted,  can  propose  any  doctrine  to  the 
belief  of  Christians  except  that  which  has  been  revealed, 
and  only  so  far  as  it  is  revealed.  A  claim  on  the  part 
of  any  Church  authority  to  determine  all  religious  and 
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theological  questions,  is  not  only  to  substitute  the 
Church  for  the  Spirit,  but  it  is  really  to  assign  an  office 
to  the  Church  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Spirit 
Himself. 

We  must  observe  that  the  first  corporate  action  of 
the  Church  which  is  recorded  in  the  Sacred  History 
fulfilled  all  the  conditions  indicated  by  Jesus  Christ. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  that  the 
question  should  be  decided  by  sufficient  authority. 
The  Judaising  doctrines  imperilled  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  Christ's  little  ones,  because  they  taught  that 
salvation  was  to  be  sought  throuofh  the  observance  of 
laws  and  rules,  and  thus  substituted  an  opposite  prin- 
ciple for  that  of  Christ's  Gospel.  Again,  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  given  distinct  testimony  in  this  matter. 
Under  His  teaching  an  enlightened  spiritual  judgment 
discerned,  that  the  external  testimony  of  the  Spirit  was 
in  perfect  harmony  both  with  the  Gospel,  and  with 
Holy  Scripture  by  which  also  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
spoken.  Lastly,  this  decision  expressly  disclaimed 
laying  any  burden  on  the  disciples,  except  in  things 
necessary  for  avoiding  offences  on  the  one  hand,  and 
securing  moral  purity  on  the  other.  In  regard  to  all 
these  matters  the  Church  is  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  speak  with  authority  for  the  good  of  His  people,  and 
He  has  promised  that  whatever  His  Church,  acting 
legitimately,  and  in  due  order,  within  its  proper  sphere, 
and  following  the  testimony  of  His  Spirit,  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatever  it  shall 
loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 
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APOLLOS. 


The  condition  of  tliu  Church  in  Corinth,  which  we 
shall  examine  in  a  following  chapter,  is  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  ApoUos,  that  a  few  remarks 
on  the  position  which  he  held  relatively  to  St  Paul  and 
the  ajjostolic  body  will  prepare  the  way  for  our  future 
investigations.  Apollos,  or  Apollonius,  was  a  Hellen- 
istic Jew  of  Alexandria,  a  learned  man  and  skilful  in 
argument, — for  such  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  word 
Xoytos  here, — and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  Alexan- 
dria was  the  origin  and  the  seat  of  a  form  of  Judaism, 
differing  in  many  of  its  features  from  that  which  had 
its  centre  in  Jerusalem.  At  one  period  indeed  the 
Egyptian  Jews  were  openly  separated  from  those  in 
Jerusalem,  having  a  temple  of  their  own  at  Lcontopolis ; 
but  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  the  schism  ap- 
pears to  have  been  healed.  The  tone  of  Jewish  feeling 
however  at  Alexandria  continued  very  distinct  from 
that  which  prevailed  among  the  strict  Jews.  It  pro- 
duced a  school  of  thought, — of  which  Philon,  many  of 
whose  writings  are  preserved,  was  an  eminent  repre- 
sentative,— in  which  the  principles  of  the  Greek  philos- 
ophy were  freely  applied  to  the  intei-pretation  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  and  which  therefore  differed  widely 
from  the  school  of  Kabbinical  learning  in  which   the 
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disciples  of  Gamaliel  had  been  trained.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Apollos  given  by  St  Luke  certainly  is  consistent 
with  the  supposition  that  he  was  one  who  had  acquired 
the  Alexandrian  learning ;  and  the  warnings,  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  against  substituting  the 
wisdom  of  man  for  the  mysteries  of  divine  truth,  were 
evidently  directed,  not  indeed  against  Apollos  himself 
whom  St  Paul  recognises  as  a  fellow  -  labourer,  but 
against  those  who  misused  the  weapons  which  by  him 
were  employed  legitimately  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
faith.  Thus  the  ministry  of  Apollos  became  a  new 
element  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  undoubtedly  of  great  value  in  the  relation  of 
its  truths  to  the  Greek  mind,  although,  as  must  be  the 
case  in  all  development  of  truth,  it  exposed  the  Church 
to  new  dangers.  The  influence  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  thought  on  the  Christian  mind  is  sufficiently 
apparent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  if  not 
written  by  Apollos  himself,  (as  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe),  undoubtedly  uses  much  of  the  language  of 
Alexandrian  philosophy. 

This  learned  Alexandrian  had  become,  by  some 
means  or  other,  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  was  convinced  of  his  divine  mission, 
and  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  and  power  of 
his  ministry,  as  a  real  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  The  spiritual  principles  of  the  Baptist's 
teaching,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  the  carnal  inter- 
pretations of  the  law,  and  which  therefore  would  coin- 
cide with  the  best  phase  of  Alexandrian  thought,  had 
completely  prepared  this  earnest  and  devout  man  for 
a  hearty  reception  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  also  heard 
enough  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  to  recognise  in  Him 
the  Saviour  of  whom  John  had  proclaimed  himself  the 
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forerunner.     A  polios  came  to  Ephcsus,  full  of  zeal  for 
that  portion  of  the  truth  which  he  already  knew,  at  the 
time  when  Paul  had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  when 
as  yet  no  Christian  Church  had  been  established  in 
that  city.     But  the  Jewish  converts,  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla  his  wife,  Paul's  companions  and  fellow-labourers, 
had  been  left  there  by  the  apostle ;    and  they  took 
Apollos  and  expounded  to  him  the  "  way  of  God  "  more 
perfectly.     What  was  it,  we  may  ask,  in  which  Apollos 
needed  the  more  exact  and  complete  instruction,  which  he 
received  from  these  Christian  Jews  \  He  had  been  already 
"  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and  he  "  taught  ac- 
"  curately  the  things  about  Jesus," — which  certainly 
must  include  the  facts  of  the  Redeemer's  history, — and 
yet  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  way  of  God  was 
necessary  for   him.      A   passage  that  follows   in   the 
history  explains,  and  appears  to  be  inserted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  explaining,  what  was  deficient  in 
Apollos.     Others  like  him,  who  knew  only  the  baptism 
of  John,  were  subsequently  found  by  St  Paul  at  Ephc- 
sus.    They  knew   nothing  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  l)ut  after  they  were  baptised  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  aj)ostle  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
they  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  with  tongues 
and   prophesied.      We   must   therefore  conclude   that 
Apollos  also,  being  similarly  circumstanced  with  them, 
needed  and  received  from  Aquila  and  Priscilla  that 
knowledge  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  which  the  baptism  of  John  did  not  impart. 
But  will  it  be  supposed  that  having  heard  of  this  gift, 
learning  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Apollos  was  content  without  himself  receiving  the  gift, 
and  partaking  of  the  blessings  of  Christ's  Church  in 
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their  fulness  1  Already  he  was  "  fervent  in  spirit,"  but 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  qualifying  men  for  the 
several  functions  of  the  members  of  Christ's  body,  are 
spiritual  powers  of  a  higher  order  than  any  which  a 
disciple  of  the  Baptist  possessed.  And  yet  we  find 
that  when  he  went  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  where  St 
Paul  had  before  him  preached  the  Gospel,  and  where 
Apollos  watered  what  the  apostle  had  planted,  such 
signs  of  spiritual  power  accompanied  his  ministrations, 
that  some  professed  themselves  followers  of  Apollos 
rather  than  of  Paul.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
that  such  would  have  been  the  case  in  a  Church  in 
which,  as  we  learn  from  the  apostle's  epistles,  the  value 
of  spiritual  gifts  was  somewhat  overestimated,  if  the 
external  proofs  of  the  Spirit's  presence,  which  attended 
St  Paul's  ministry  there,  did  not  also  confirm  the 
labours  of  Apollos. 

"VVe  must  infer  therefore,  that  having  been  baptised 
at  Ephesus  into  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  whole  history  proves 
that  he  would  have  been,  he  also  received  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  work  of  an 
evanofelist  in  which  he  laboured  with  such  success. 
Whether  these  were  conferred  through  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  any  expressly  authorised  by  the  Spirit, 
or  whether,  as  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  they 
were  bestowed  on  Apollos  without  these  external  means, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire.  All  that  the  conciseness 
of  the  history  enables  us  to  determine,  by  a  comparison 
with  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  is  that  he 
was  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit  one  of  those  who  were 
"■  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
"  God."  But  we  must  observe  that  whilst  the  apostle 
classes  Apollos  with  himself,  as  a  partaker  of  the  same 
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apostolic  ministry,  yet  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
master -buiildcr  {apx^'TeKTOiv)^'  of  A  polios  and  others 
at  Corinth  as  subordinate  labourers;  of  himself  as  a 
father  in  Christ,  of  them  as  mere  instructors  (iraihayoi- 
yot).-\  That  Apollos  himself  was  heartily  at  one  with 
the  apostle,  and  that  there  was  not  in  Paul's  own  mind 
any  jealousy  of  his  learned  and  eloquent  fellow-labourer, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  apostle  urged  him  to 
visit  Corinth  again  with  Timotheus  and  others  ;|  but 
it  is  evident  also,  that  there  were  those  at  Corinth, 
whose  admiration  of  the  peculiar  gifts  of  the  philo- 
sophical Alexandrian  led  them  to  depreciate  the  really 
higher  powers  of  the  apostle  ;  and,  in  reference  to  these 
erroneous  and  unspiritual  views  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, St  Paul  asserts  emphatically  his  own  apostolic 
authority  :  he  claims  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  that 
they  should  be  followers  of  him ;  he  sends  to  them 
Timotheus  to  remind  them  (he  says)  "  of  my  ways 
"  which  be  in  Christ,  as  I  teach  everywhere  in  every 
"  Church;"  he  asks  those  who  despised  his  apostolic 
authority,  whether  they  would  have  him  come  to  them 
with  the  rod  of  government  and  judgment,  or  as  a  friend 
and  brother,  in  love  and  gentleness.  In  Apollos  and 
Paul  we  have  therefore  a  very  instructive  illustration, 
first  of  the  oneness  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  all  its 
several  ofHces,  secondly  of  the  subordination  of  all  its 
functions  to  the  apostolic  ofiice.  The  unity  of  Christ's 
Church  is  indeed,  as  is  often  argued,  a  unity  in  diver- 
sity ;  but  it  is  also  certain,  that  unless  in  this  diversity 
there  be  order,  the  unity  cannot  exist. 

.  *  1  Cor.  iii.  10.  f  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  J  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

THE    CHURCH    IN    CORINTH. 

The  epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Corintliian  Christians 
have  already  thrown  much  light  on  several  questions 
which  have  come  under  our  consideration.  I  shall 
now  examine  them  as  exhibiting  a  condition  of  Church 
life,  in  the  treatment  of  which  by  the  apostle  some  ele- 
mentary laws  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  were 
expounded  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  clearly 
exemplified. 

These  epistles  were  written,  it  would  seem,  about 
three  years  after  the  apostle's  eighteen  months'  sojourn 
in  that  city.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  that  nowhere  had  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  been  followed  by  more  abundant  fruits 
than  in  voluptuous  and  licentious  Corinth.  Although 
the  Jews  there,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  their 
leading  men,  rejected  the  word  of  life,  the  Greeks 
received  it  with  much  eagerness :  many  believed  and 
were  baptised,  and  the  apostle  was  encouraged  to 
remain  in  Corinth,  notwithstanding  the  violent  oppo- 
sition of  his  countrymen,  by  a  vision  which  assured 
him  that  he  would  be  preserved  from  injury,  and  that 
the  Lord  had  much  people  in  this  city.  The  attempt 
of  the  Jews  to  persecute  was  frustrated  by  the  im- 
partiality of  the  Eoman  proconsul,  and  under  the  tol- 
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crant  government  of  the  philosophical  and  amiable 
Gallio,  and  apparently  Avitli  a  popular  feeling  against 
its  adversaries,  the  new  doctrine  spread  rapidly.  The 
visit  of  Apollos,  who  was  in  the  apostolical  age  what 
Justin  "philosopher  and  martyr"  was  in  the  next 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  whose  mode  of  treat- 
ing revealed  truth  would  have  peculiar  attractions  for 
the  Greek  mind,  also  no  doubt  gave  great  impulse  to 
the  work.  So  that  in  Corinth  we  may  see  what  the 
Church  became  in  a  few  years  of  rapid  growth,  in  a 
condition  of  comparative  case  and  prosperity,  with 
much  to  stimulate  its  progress,  but  little  to  direct  and 
control  it.  We  may  easily  trace  in  the  epistles  the 
results  of  the  various  influences  under  which  the  Church 
there  developed  itself;  which  influences  indeed,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  letter  of  Clement  of  Kome  to  the 
same  Church  at  a  later  period,  affected  its  internal  life 
even  to  the  close  of  the  first  century.  We  find,  in  St 
Paul's  description  of  them,  much  apparent  vigour  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  Corinthian  Church  ;  many 
spiritual  gifts  and  much  knowledge.  But  their  real 
advancement  in  the  Christian  life  was  small.  The 
apostle  cannot  address  them  as  spiritual  men,  but,  at 
best,  as  mere  babes  in  Christ,  who  could  only  receive 
the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Indeed  the  evils 
actually  existing  in  that  Church  were  terrible  fore- 
shado wings  of  those  which  in  after-ages  should  grow 
up  to  portentous  magnitude  in  the  Clnu'ch  of  God,  and 
from  time  to  time  almost  choke  the  life  of  the  body. 
Of  these  evils,  the  first  that  St  Paul  mentions  is  the 
party  spirit  that  prevailed  amongst  them ;  the  same 
sectarian  feelings,  which  have  bred  innumerable  strifes 
and  schisms  among  Christians  to  the  present  day,  were 
already  actively  at  work   in   the   new  -  born  Church. 
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Again  their  progress  in  knowledge  and  spiritual  gifts, 
which  v/as  no  true  growth  in  sjDiritual  life,  made  them 
think  lightly  of  the  apostolic  office  and  authority,  whilst 
they  overestimated  really  inferior  powers,  which  de- 
pended on  human  learning  and  eloquence  rather  than 
on  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  realities  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  And,  notwithstanding  their  high  preten- 
sions, forms  of  moral  evil  were  springing  up  in  this 
Church  which,  unless  they  had  been  checked  at  once 
by  sharp  and  decisive  treatment,  must  have  eaten  out 
the  religious  life  of  the  community.  A  case  of  gross 
immorality  had  occurred  amongst  the  Christians,  such 
as  the  heathen  themselves  would  not  have  tolerated : 
and  yet  it  was  not  only  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  but 
it  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  self-complacent  feel- 
ings with  which  the  Corinthians  regarded  their  own 
religious  state.  For  the  tendency  of  the  party  feelings 
which  prevailed  amongst  them  was  to  destroy  their 
consciousness  of  the  reality  of  corporate  life  in  Christ. 
This  was  further  evidenced  by  their  bringing  lawsuits 
between  Christians  before  the  tribunals  in  which 
heathen  sat  as  judges,  without  attempting  to  settle  such 
disputes  by  peaceful  arbitration  amongst  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  who  even  excused 
and  justified  the  practice  of  those  licentious  indul- 
gences, for  which  heathen  Corinth,  the  worshipper  of 
Aphrodite,  was  always  notorious.  The  unrestrained 
intercourse  of  Corinthian  Christians  with  their  heathen 
fellow-citizens  also  brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
religious  pollutions  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  was  an 
offence  and  snare  to  the  consciences  of  their  weaker 
brethren.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find,  in  a  Church 
which  so  much  needed  reformation,  that  their  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  attended  with  great 
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irregularities,  so  that  it  had  almost  lost  its  distinctive 
religious  character,  and  degenerated  into  an  ordinary 
meal.  Again  the  spiritual  gifts,  which  abounded  among 
them,  were  often  unaccompanied  by  the  grace  of  char- 
ity, and  were  used  for  display  or  to  gratify  the  love  of 
the  marvellous,  rather  than  for  the  edification  of  the 
brethren;  whilst  the  due  order  of  the  Church  was,  in 
the  exercise  of  these  gifts,  neglected  as  a  matter  of  little 
consequence.  Some  among  them  denied  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  from  the  second  epistle  it 
appears  that  false  teachers,  claiming  apostolical  powers, 
had  come  to  Corinth,  and  gained  considerable  influence 
over  many  in  the  absence  of  St  Paul.  In  fact,  although 
as  yet  there  was  no  disintegration  of  the  Christian 
society,  but  the  whole  Church  continued  to  meet  as 
one  body,'"'  yet  all  the  corruptions,  heresies,  and  schisms, 
which  have  in  after-ages  dishonoured  Christianity,  were 
already  in  embryo  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  So  rap- 
idly and  surely  was  the  prediction  of  Jesus  Christ  ful- 
filled that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  be  as  a  field, 
in  which  tares  should  be  sown  among  the  wheat,  and 
appear  as  soon  as  ever  the  good  seed  should  put  forth 
its  fruit.  But  the  same  divine  wisdom,  which  foresaw 
these  conditions  of  Church  life,  provided  also  very  dis- 
tinct and  suflBcient  guidance  as  to  the  true  method  of 
dealing  with  such  evils.  And  this  method,  as  we  have 
traced  it  through  the  teaching  and  acts  of  Jesus  Christ, 
is  twofold.  First,  as  a  general  rule.  Judge  not :  let  the 
wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together  till  the  harvest ;  if 
branches  in  Christ  bear  no  fruit,  God  will  in  His  time 
take  them  away.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  there 
are  offences,  pernicious  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  in- 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  18 ;  xiv.  23. 
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terests  of  the  Churcli ;  when  holy  things  are  in  danger 
of  being  profaned,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  are 
being  wasted  on  those  who  will  only  abuse  them  ;  then 
judgment  must  be  exercised :  and  for  this  purpose  is 
authority  given  to  the  Church,  and  the  apostolic  office 
instituted.  We  will  examine  how  these  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  applied  by  the 
apostle  Paul  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church. 
(1.)  It  is  obvious  to  every  student  of  Holy  Scripture, 
that  our  relations  to  Christ  are  at  times  represented  as 
real  only  in  those  who  believe  unto  salvation.  "  In 
"  this,"  St  John  says,  "  the  children  of  God  are  mani- 
"  fest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil ;  whosoever  doeth 
"  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth 
"  not  his  brother."  And  many  religious  persons,  per- 
ceiving very  distinctly  this  side  of  the  truth,  fail  to 
recognise  that  which  is  equally  certain,  that  relations 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  formed,  not  by  the 
spiritual  qualities  that  belong  to  them,  but  in  order  to 
produce  and  cultivate  these  qualities.  Such  persons 
would  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  method  of  dealing 
with  evils  such  as  appeared  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 
They  would  consider  that  the  first,  if  not  the  only, 
duty  of  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ  would  be  to  remind 
such  men  that  their  Church  relations  are  altogether 

o 

unreal  and  delusive,  unless  their  faith  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  righteousness.  Let  them  not  deceive  them- 
selves with  forms  and  ordinances,  with  the  name  of  the 
Church,  and  the  husk  and  shell  of  religion,  when  the 
question  is  whether  they  have  any  part  in  Christ  at 
all.  Now  St  Paul  in  these  epistles  does  occasionally 
speak  out  such  truths  as  these  quite  as  plainly  and 
unreservedly  as  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  a  merely 
subjective  religion  could  express  them.     He  tells  the 
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Corintliiaiis  that  tlic  iinrigliteous  shall  uot  iiilierit  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  that  he  who  partakes  unworthily  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  eats  and  drinks 
condemnation  to  himself  instead  of  salvation  ;  that  all 
gifts,  and  all  knowledge,  and  all  outward  obedience  to 
God's  commandments,  without  love  in  the  heart,  are 
worthless.  He  bids  them  examine  themselves  whether 
they  be  in  the  faith,  and  prove  their  own  selves ;  for  if 
Jesus  Christ  be  not  in  their  hearts  by  faith,  they  are 
mere  reprobates,  dross  and  not  precious  metal.  In 
describing  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  not 
merely  amongst  unconverted  heathens,  but  among  those 
Christians  whom  he  was  addressing,  he  sums  up  its 
message  to  them  in  the  words,  "  Be  ye  reconciled  to 
"  God ; "  *  in  which  the  use  of  the  aorist  tense  and 
the  passive  voice  distinctly  implies  a  call  from  a  state 
of  alienation  from  God  to  the  state  of  reconciliation 
which  is  established  by  the  propitiation  of  Clu:ist ;  from 
the  state  in  which  sins  are  not  forgiven  and  put  away, 
to  the  state  in  which  they  are.  And  he  beseeches  the 
Corinthians  not  to  receive  in  vain  this  grace  of  God, 
but  now,  in  God's  accepted  time,  to  be  reconciled  to 
Him  in  Christ.  All  this,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  other  teaching  of  St  Paul,  in  which 
the  faith,  that  works  by  love,  is  proved  to  be  that  which 
alone  realises  in  us  our  union  with  Christ  and  the  bless- 
ings of  His  redemption. 

And  yet  a  very  little  consideration  might  con^'ince 
us,  that,  even  on  the  purely  subjective  view  of  our 
relations  to  Christ,  that  is,  supposing  them  to  have  no 
reality  at  all  apart  from  our  own  faith,  this  method  of 
dealing  with  unspiritual  Christians  cannot  by  itself 
fulfil   that   law   of  the   kingdom  which  Jesus  Christ 

*   KaraXXayrjre  to)  Gfw,  2  Cor.  V.  20. 
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marked  out  for  His  disciples.  Because  it  proceeds  on 
the  assumption,  that  those,  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians  and  members  of  Christ,  are  not  what 
they  profess  and  call  themselves.  That  is,  it  does,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  pass  judgment.  Now,  in  exam- 
ining the  distinctive  teaching  of  St  John's  Gospel,  we 
found  that  the  rudimentary  faith,  which  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  recognised  as  the  commencement  of  spiritual 
life  in  man,  lies  far  too  deep  in  the  human  heart,  and 
has  its  first  beginnings  too  feeble  and  small,  for  us  to 
determine  where  it  really  exists ;  so  that  the  law  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  as  necessary  for  the  ministry 
of  His  Gospel  as  for  all  other  duties  of  a  Christian  man, 
would  require  generally  that  those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  Christ  should  be  treated  as  if  their  faith 
were  real.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  there  is 
not  in  them  a  seed  of  divine  life,  which  in  time  might 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  life  eternal,  as  if  we  could  dis- 
criminate now  between  wheat  and  tares  :  we  have  no 
right  to  treat  children  of  God  as  children  of  the  wicked 
one,  because  of  their  infirmities,  or  to  withhold  from 
them  the  precious  jewels  of  the  grace  of  God,  as  if  they 
were  unclean  beasts.  These  considerations  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  explain  why  St  Paul,  in  fulfilling  the 
law  of  Christ  in  his  ministry,  adopted  towards  these 
imperfect  Christians  at  Corinth  a  very  diff"erent  method 
generally  from  that  of  which  we  find  occasional  in- 
stances ;  why  in  his  epistles  he  would  treat  them  as 
if  their  profession  of  faith  were  a  reality,  and  not  as  if 
it  were  a  hypocritical  delusion. 

But  in  fact  St  Paul's  language  to  these  Corinthians 
goes  far  beyond  this,  and  cannot  be  explained  merely 
by  supposing  that  he  charitably  assumed  a  hypothesis 
which  might  be  utterly  untrue.      Indeed  it  must  be 

2  c 
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confessed,  that  the  theory  of  "  the  judgment  of  charity," 
by  wliich  strong  language  as  to  Church  relations  is 
justified  by  some  who  hold  the  exclusively  subjective 
view  of  those  relations,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  very  earnest  and  honest  mind.  There  is  an  un- 
reality in  this  hypothetical  Church  life,  which  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  intense  reality  and  transparent 
truth  of  Jesus  Christ's  Gospel.  There  is  no  such  unreality 
in  His  acts  and  teaching.  Judas  was  not  an  apostle, 
exercising  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  office  to  the 
very  time  of  his  fall,  because  he  was  charitably  sup- 
posed to  have  the  true  spiritual  qualifications  for  the 
office ;  he  is  declared  by  Him  who  searches  the  heart 
to  be  a  devil  and  unclean,  and  yet  he  remains  one  of 
the  chosen  Twelve.  The  barren  branches  of  the  true 
vine  are  really  branches  in  Clmst,  until  the  divine 
Husbandman  cuts  them  off,  and  are  not  merely  supposed 
to  be  there  by  the  judgment  of  charity.  It  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  retrace  the  steps,  through  which  we  have 
concluded  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  a  state  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  qualities  w^hich  properly 
belong  to  that  state;  that  there  is  an  actual  objective 
reality  in  the  relations  of  the  kingdom,  independent 
of  the  faith  which  makes  them  subjectively  real  to  us. 
But  we  must  observe  here  that  the  purely  subjective 
view,  even  though  directed  by  the  largest  and  most 
overflowing  charity,  would  suggest  a  very  different 
mode  of  treatment  of  unspiritual  Christians,  from  that 
which  the  objective  view  would  demand.  It  would 
suggest  hesitation  and  extreme  caution  in  speaking  of 
those  relations  to  Christ  which  it  supposes  to  depend 
wholly  on  a  man's  personal  faith ;  moral  and  spiritual 
evils  would  be  condemned,  as  not  only  contradictory  to 
such  relations,  but  as  evidences  that  they  have  yet  to 
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be  formed.  The  objective  vieAV,  on  the  contrary,  would 
insist  on  the  reality  of  the  relations,  as  supplying  the 
true  power  for  overcoming  such  evils,  and  would  con- 
demn the  evils  as  monstrous  and  impious  inconsistencies 
with  the  sacredness  and  holiness  of  the  state  in  which 
those  are  placed  who  commit  them.  That  the  latter  is 
the  method  adopted  by  St  Paul  throughout  these  epistles, 
although  from  time  to  time  he  challenges  the  subjective 
reality  of  the  spiritual  standing  of  those  whom  he 
addressed ;  that  the  whole  argument  proceeds  on  the 
ground  of  high  and  holy  relations  having  been  already 
formed  between  these  Christians  and  Jesus  Christ  their 
Lord,  with  which  relations  all  unholy  acts  are  incon- 
sistent, but  which  continue  in  spite  of  these  inconsisten- 
cies, a  light  to  dispel  their  darkness,  not  to  be  quenched 
by  it, — is  too  apparent  to  be  questioned  by  any  impartial 
reader  of  the  New  Testament. 

He  begins  his  First  Epistle,  which  contains  the 
severest  rebukes  and  remonstrances,  by  addressing 
these  Christians,  as  "  the  Church  of  God  which  is  in 
"  Corinth,  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called,  saints." 
Our  modern  use  of  the  terms  answering  to  ay  to?,  and 
aytd^o),  is  so  exclusively  subjective,  that  we  forget  that, 
in  the  language  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  represent 
primarily  the  state  of  consecration  to  God,  and  second- 
arily the  qualities  proper  to  that  state.  If  there  could 
be  any  question  as  to  St  Paul's  using  the  terms  in  the 
primary  sense,  it  ought  to  be  set  at  rest  by  another 
passage  in  the  same  epistle,  in  which  he  declares '"'  that 
an  unbelieving  husband  is  "  sanctified,"  y]yia(TTai,  in  a 
believing  Avife,  and  an  unbelieving  wife  in  a  believing 
husband ;  and  that  the  children  of  such  a  union  are 
not  unclean  but  "  holy."   For  if  the  unbelieving  heathen 

*  1  Cor,  vii.  14. 
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is  in  some  sort  sanctified,  because  lie  is  united  to  a 
Christian  in  God's  ordinance  of  marriage,  how  much 
more  is  the  Christian  himself  sanctified,  being  united 
to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  yet  holier  ordinance  of  baptism  ? 

Further,  although  these  Corinthians  were  "carnal 
*'  and  walked  according  to  men,"  yet  they  are  reminded 
that  they  are  the  very  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  them.  "All  things,"  the 
apostle  says  to  them,  "  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's 
"  and  Christ  is  God's."  And  they  are  a  holy  temple 
not  only  as  a  corporate  society,  built  up  by  God  Him- 
self through  His  ministers ; ""  but  also  individually  and 
personally,  for  tlieir  bodies  are  (he  reminds  them)  the 
members  of  Christ, t  and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  are  therefore  not  to  be  profaned  by  unholy  unions, 
but  to  be  used  in  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God.  Yet 
this  near  relation  to  Christ  would  not  shelter  them 
from  the  consequences  of  continuing  in  sin ;  Israel  of 
old  had  a  baptism,  and  spiritual  meat  and  drink  cor- 
responding to  the  two  sacraments  by  which  our  union 
with  Christ  is  formed  and  maintained,  yet  most  of 
them  perished  in  the  wilderness.  \  And  the  communion 
with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  which  we  have  in 
the  bread  which  we  break  and  the  cup  which  we  bless, 
by  wliich  we  are  one  body  in  Him,  ought  to  warn  us 
against  the  danger  of  any  fellowship  with  the  pollu- 
tions of  idolatry.  § 

If  anything  further  were  required  to  prove  how  un- 
reservedly the  apostle  assumes  the  reality  of  these 
relations,  as  tlie  basis  of  all  his  exhortations  to  holiness 
of  life,  we  might  further  examine  the  description  given 
by   him  of  the  l)ody  into  which,   by  one  Spirit,  we 
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are  all  baptised,  and  the  organisation  of  which  is 
through  the  various  gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  every  man. 
For  that  this  spiritual  order  is  distinct  from  the  per- 
sonal spiritual  life,  is  evident  from  his  proceeding  to 
remind  them  of  the  worthlessness  to  the  man  himself 
of  all  these  spiritual  gifts  without  the  life  of  love  in 
his  own  heart.  But  this  subject  of  the  body  of  Christ 
will  be  fully  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  first  of  all  that  the  true 
remedy  for  evils  in  the  Church  is  to  be  found,  not  by 
questioning  the  reality  of  the  near  relations  formed 
with  Christ  through  its  ordinances,  but  by  insisting  on 
them  as  holy  and  true  and  spiritual. 

(2.)  But  there  is  a  duty  to  the  Church  with  regard 
to  some  of  these  evils  which  must  not  be  forgotten, 
either  in  the  charity  which  believes  all  things  and 
covers  the  multitude  of  sins,  or  in  the  conviction  that 
these  relations  are  real.  The  two  principles  enunciated 
by  Jesus  Christ  from  the  beginning,  Judge  not  that  ye 
be  not  judged  ;  and  yet  judge  so  far  as  not  to  give  that 
which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  or  to  cast  your  pearls  before 
swine, — meet  us  continually  in  all  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  Church  life.  In  Corinth  there  was  one  scan- 
dalous and  notorious  offence  to  which  the  second  of 
these  principles  had  to  be  applied.  This  was  a  case  of 
fornication,  such  as  even  the  Gentiles  counted  abomi- 
nation, of  a  man  having  formed  an  incestuous  connec- 
tion with  his  father's  wife.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
conjecturing  any  special  reasons  for  the  toleration  in 
the  Corinthian  Church  of  this  enormous  crime.  The 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  discipline  will  ahvays  be  in 
proportion  to  the  sense  of  the  corporate  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  that  this  was  little  regarded  by  the  Cor- 
inthians is  evident,  as  I  have    already  observed,  from 
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the  party  spirit  that  prevailed  amongst  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  realise  the  truth,  that  the  sin  of  one  is 
the  sin  of  all,  unless  the  unity  of  the  body  be  first  of 
all  realised.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  tolera- 
tion, the  apostle  rebukes  them  sharply  for  allowing 
such  a  scandal  to  remain,  and  not  mourning  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  from  amono'  them  of  him  who 
had  committed  this  offence.  He  proceeds  to  give  direc- 
tions as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  case  was 
notorious,  and  the  facts  were  patent  and  not  denied ; 
the  witnesses  which  he  elsewhere  says'"  he  should 
require,  were  not  needed  in  this  instance  for  the  legal 
evidence.  The  apostle  therefore,  although  absent  in 
body,  yet  present  in  spirit,  had  already  judged  the 
oflfender.  He  claims  for  himself,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  judicial  authority  and  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
But  not  independently  of  the  action  of  the  whole 
Church.  He  directs  that  the  sentence  upon  the  of- 
fender should  be  passed  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the 
Church,  in  which  he  himself  would  be  as  truly  present 
as  if  he  were  with  them  in  the  flesh,  and  which  would 
act  with  his  full  apostolic  authority.  The  words  in 
which  St  Paul  describes  this  assembly  t  recall  forci- 
bly those  in  which  Christ  declares,  that  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name  He  Himself 
is  in  the  midst  of  them  to  confirm  their  acts  ;  and  that 
whatever  they  should  bind  on  earth  should  be  bound 
in  heaven. 

The  judgment  on  this  notorious  ofiendcr  was  that  he 
should  be  delivered  to  Satan  to  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  Spirit  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 

*  2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
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Lord  Jesus.  Tliis  same  judgment  the  apostle  elsewhere 
informs  Timotlieus  that  he  had  passed  on  Hymenseus 
and  Alexander, — men  who  had  rejected  faith  and  good 
conscience  and  made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith, 
— in  order  that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme. 
The  language  of  St  Paul  in  both  cases  seems  to  imply 
that  the  act  of  discipline  Avould  be  followed  by  some 
supernatural  visitation  on  the  condemned.  Thus  we 
have  seen  that  the  first  act  of  discipline,  exercised  by 
the  apostolic  authority  of  St  Peter,  was  followed  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  offender.  Similarly,  those  in 
Corinth  who  abused  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  visited  with  bodily  infirmities  and  diseases,  and 
not  a  few  died  (1  Cor.  xi.  30).  Such  external  proofs 
of  the  reality  of  apostolic  authority,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
ofiences,  were  necessary  during  this  transition  period 
whilst  the  Church  was  being  established,  even  as  other 
miraculous  powers  were  then  needed.  But  all  these 
miraculous  accompaniments  were  but  the  accidents, 
which  soon  passed  away  in  order  that  the  substance 
might  remain.  And  the  substance  of  the  sentence  to 
be  passed  on  the  incestuous  man  at  Corinth  is  his 
exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  bless- 
ings, and  his  being  given  over  to  the  power  and 
dominion  of  Satan.  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  is 
evident  from  the  words  of  St  Paul  himself,  who  after 
arguing  as  to  the  necessity  of  judging  notorious  of- 
fenders within  the  Christian  society,  concludes,  "  Take 
"  away  the  wicked  one  {jov  irovrjpov)  from  amongst  your 
"  own  selves."  The  wicked  man  is  to  go  to  his  own  place, 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Evil  One,  emphatically  6  vovrjpos, 
of  whom  he  is  the  willing  subject.  And  yet  this  awful 
punishment  is  really  in  mercy  to  the  offender,  pj^o 
salute  animce ;    because  it  is  not  an  iiTevocable  and 
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eternal  sentence,  like  thcat  wliicli  shall  be  passed  on 
sinners  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  it  is  intended 
to  bring  him  to  repentance,  if  by  any  means  he  may 
recover  himself  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  instead  of 
being  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will,  that  so  his 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  that  great  day. 

This  case  of  discipline  in  the  Corinthian  Church  opens 
up  the  whole  question.  Some  points  we  must  reserve 
for  further  consideration  when  we  shall  examine  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  of  St  Paul.  But  we  have  sufficient  already 
to  enable  us  to  draw  conclusions  of  great  imjDortance  and 
of  general  application.  For  the  apostle  here,  giving 
not  mere  directions  and  rules  but  the  reasons  for  them, 
expounds  with  great  force  and  clearness  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  we  gathered  from  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  Judgment  would  be  needed, 
Christ  taught  His  disciples,  to  prevent  the  holy  things, 
the  sacred  relations  and  sacred  ordinances  of  His  king- 
dom, from  being  profaned,  and  also  to  avert  injuries  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  His  Church  and  the  souls  of 
His  people.  He  gave  no  express  rules  from  which  they 
could  determine  which  the  cases  were  for  which  judg- 
ment should  be  needed ;  but  He  committed  to  them 
the  authority  to  judge,  and  left  them  His  Word  and 
His  S^^irit  for  their  guidance.  He  gave  one  example, 
as  a  specimen,  so  to  speak,  of  a  case  for  which  the 
exercise  of  Church  authority  would  be  needed ;  the 
case  of  an  irreconcilable  dispute  between  Christians. 
The  man,  who  should  refuse  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Church,  was  to  be  counted  by  others  as  a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.  In  such  a  case,  discipline  would 
be  required  to  preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
body. 

St  Paul    expounds    the   })rinciplc   taught  by  Jesus 
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Christ  in  another  direction.  One  reason  for  the  exer- 
cise of  discipline,  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  we  have 
already  noticed,  namely,  the  benefit  to  the  sinner, — the 
judgment  ordained  by  Christ  being  the  likeliest  means 
to  awaken  him  to  a  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and 
danger.  So,  in  writing  to  the  Thessalonians,  he  directs 
them,  "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle, 
"  mark  that  man  and  keep  no  company  with  him  that 
"  he  may  be  ashamed ;  and  yet  count  him  not  as  an 
"  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother."  It  is 
evident  that,  in  the  exercise  of  Church  discipline  in  all 
its  forms,  discrimination  and  judgment  are  necessary  to 
determine,  first  of  all,  what  kind  and  amount  of  sen- 
tence on  any  offence  would  be  best  suited  to  benefit 
one  who  has  sinned.  A  harsh  -uncharitable  judgment, 
or  any  unnecessary  interference  with  men,  prying 
into  their  actions  and  motives,  meddling  with  matters 
not  properly  within  the  sphere  of  Church  authority, — 
far  from  being  any  benefit  to  the  person  judged,  could 
only  injure  him.  St  Paul  therefore,  in  writing  to  the 
Galatians,  counsels  that  if  any  one  be  even  found  out 
in  some  sin,  they  who  are  spiritual  as  a  first  measure 
should  restore  such  an  one  in  a  spirit  of  meekness, 
"  remembering  thyself,'*'  he  says,  "  lest  thou  also  be 
"  tempted."  And  St  Jude  says,  "  Of  some  have  com- 
"  passion,  making  a  difference  ;  and  others  save  with 
"  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire ;  hating  even  the 
"  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh."  Comparing  all  such 
directions  with  that  which,  we  shall  find,  was  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  apostle's  counsel  as  to  the  incestuous 
person  at  Corinth,  we  may  certainly  draw  this  conclu- 
sion first  of  all, — that  Church  discipline  is  not  intended 
for  isolated  offences,  but  to  correct  those  who  persist 
and  continue  in  sin ;  nor  again  for  those  acts  or  omis- 
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sions,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  determined  with- 
out scrutinising  the  motives  and  intentions  of  men,  but 
for  those  which  have  their  evil  character  WTitten  on 
their  front,  and  which  the  conscience  itself,  if  it  be  not 
utterly  stupefied  and  hardened,  will  acknowledge  to  be 
evil,  and  deserving  of  condemnation. 

But  we  must  remember,  this  is  only  one  reason,  and 
not  the  weightiest,  for  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  the 
Church.  That  it  is  but  a  lesser  reason  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  act  of  discipline  in  the 
Church,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  had  no  space  or  oj^por- 
tunity  for  rejDcntance.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for 
human  judgment  to  discover  beforehand  what  will  be 
the  moral  eflfect  on  the  person  judged.  The  wisest  and 
most  necessary  discipline  may  only  harden  the  ofi'ender, 
who  will  often  mock  at  its  exercise  and  rebel  against  its 
sentence,  and  imagine  perhaps  all  the  while  that  he  is 
doing  service  to  God  and  man  by  refusing  to  submit. 
It  is  a  common  argument  against  Church  discipline, 
that  an  evil  will  often  gain  fresh  vigour  and  repute  by 
being  formally  condemned.  But  the  reasons  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  on  which  St  Paul  most  insists, 
and  in  which  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ,  are  most  directly  involved,  do  not  concern 
the  offenders  themselves,  but  the  Church  of  Christ. 
These  reasons  he  sums  up  in  the  words,  "  Know  ye  not 
"  that  a  little  leaven  leaven  eth  the  whole  lump  %  " 

There  are  in  fact  two  reasons  here.  One  that  all 
evil  examples,  and  especially  bold  and  unchecked 
breaches  of  morality,  are  contagious ;  they  infect  the 
moral  atmospliere ;  they  generate  and  ripen  fruits  of 
evil  in  others ;  they  spread  like  leaven  through  the 
mass.  So  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
cautions  them,  "  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing 
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"  up  trouble  you,  and  thereby  many  be  defiled  :  lest 
"  there  be  any  fornicator  or  profane  person  like  Esau." 
But  St  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  seems  to 
have  in  his  mind,  not  so  much  the  evil  influence  of 
such  off'ences,  as  the  evil  character  imparted  by  them  to 
the  body  in  which  they  are  allowed.  For  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits ;  and  the  offences  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  are  the  sins  of  the  society  itself,  unless 
the  authority  of  the  Church  be  exercised  to  clear  itself 
from  the  guilt.  We  know  indeed,  in  all  human  life,  that 
great  crimes  coming  up  to  the  surface  of  society,  though 
in  themselves  apparently  exceptional,  are  indicative 
of  some  "unsoundness  within  :  and  if  they  should  pass 
uncondemned  they  would  stamp  their  own  infamous 
character  on  the  whole  community.  It  was  this  real 
participation  of  the  whole  body  in  the  unreproved  sin 
of  the  incestuous  person,  that  St  Paul  urged  most  of 
all  as  the  reason  for  action.  This  is  the  weightiest  of 
all  arguments  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  when- 
ever it  is  obscured  by  imperfect  views  of  Church  unity, 
at  once  discipline  falls  and  is  utterly  enfeebled,  as  in  the 
present  day.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  reason  is  one 
which  demands  judgment  to  determine,  first,  what 
are  the  offences  which  thus  stamp  their  own  character 
on  the  body,  and  also  what  should  be  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  action  by  which  the  Church  shall  free 
itself  from  the  evil  imputation  before  God  and  man. 
For  it  will  be  observed  that  the  necessity  for  discri- 
mination, which  all  the  reasons  for  Church  discipline 
indicate,  implies  also  the  necessity  for  some  distinctions 
as  to  the  judgment  or  sentence  required  for  the  several 
cases  to  Avhich  Church  authority  rightly  extends.  It 
does  not  follow  that  all,  whom  Christians  ought  to 
mark  with  censure  as  living  unworthily  of  their  pro- 
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fession,  ought  to  be  straightway  delivered  to  Satan  and 
declared  anathema.  Among  the  Jews  there  were,  in 
the  discipline  of  the  synagogue,  at  least  two  kinds  of 
excommunication,  the  lesser  being  temporary  and  a 
partial  separation,  the  greater  the  anathema,  and  the 
entire  cutting  off  from  the  congregation.  That  the 
apostle  had  the  discipline  of  the  old  dispensation  in 
his  mind,  in  the  directions  given  to  the  Corinthians,  is 
rendered  highly  probable  by  his  using  the  very  words 
of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (xxiv.  7)  when  he  com- 
mands the  excommunication  of  the  offender.  But  in- 
deed a  distinction  of  this  nature  has  not  only  its 
parallel  in  Jewish  custom,  but  its  foundation  in  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  mercy.  The  argument  of  St  Paul, 
from  which  he  concludes  the  necessity  of  casting  out 
the  incestuous  person  from  their  communion,  itself 
indicates  such  distinctions.  He  reminds  them  that 
he  had  charged  them,  in  some  former  epistle,  not  to 
keep  company  with  fornicators ;  but  he  did  not  mean 
to  forbid  them  to  associate  with  immoral  men  of  this 
world ;  this  would  be  to  exclude  them  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  world,  which  would  be  neither  expe- 
dient nor  generally  possible.  Besides  which,  it  was  no 
concern  of  his  to  judge  the  world  of  unbelievers.  But, 
if  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood were  living  in  any  notorious  sin,  with  such  an  one 
they  were  not  even  to  eat.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
generally  supposed  to  be,  that  they  were  not  only  to 
separate  such  an  one  from  their  religious  communion, 
but  even  to  avoid  social  intercourse  with  him.  But 
looking  at  St  Paul's  words  in  the  light  of  that  truth, 
which  we  find  ever  present  to  his  mind,  I  mean  the 
corporate  unity  of  Christians  in  all  relations  of  life,  we 
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cannot  but  interpret  his  direction  especially  with  re- 
ference to  that  breaking  of  bread,  which  is  the  sacra- 
ment of  Christian  unity,  and  from  which  such  persons 
would  certainly  be  excluded,  if  even  in  a  common  meal 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  unite  with  them.  And 
the  preceding  argument  seems  to  place  this  beyond 
a  doubt.  The  apostle  illustrates  the  necessity  for  dis- 
cipline from  the  law  of  the  Passover,  in  which  un- 
leavened bread  only  was  used.  In  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  Christ  is  the  Paschal  Lamb  sacrificed  for  us ; 
the  bread  which  we  break  in  our  Christian  Passover  is 
the  communion  of  that  body,  and  we,  eating  together 
that  bread,  are,  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  says,  one  bread 
and  one  body.  But  a  notorious  sinner  uniting  in  this 
communion  is  a  leaven  of  wickedness  which  taints  the 
whole,  and  the  bread  of  the  Christian  Passover  becomes 
thereby  polluted.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  argu- 
ment of  the  apostle  does  not  imply  that  the  communion 
of  Christ's  people  is  vitiated,  or,  in  his  words,  that  the 
bread  is  leavened,  by  the  unbelief  or  secret  sins  of  some 
of  the  number.  The  presence  of  Judas  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  no  leavening  of  the  bread,  because  his  sin 
was  neither  notorious  nor  allowed  by  the  rest  of  the 
disciples.  It  is  the  knowledge  and  the  allowance  of 
the  wickedness  that  constitute  the  participation  in  it. 
But  however  we  understand  the  apostle's  language,  we 
must  at  all  events  infer  from  his  general  argument  that 
the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  offence  against 
Christ  would  necessitate  certain  differences  in  the  dis- 
cipline exercised ;  that  one  stage,  as  it  were,  in  its 
exercise  would  be  the  suspension  of  the  offender  from 
that  ordinance,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  body  is  repre- 
sented and  sealed  :  another,  a  formal  excision  from  the 
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body,  by  which  the  excommunicjated  person  is  cast  out 
of  the  Church. 

But  whilst  we  trace  these  principles  which  must 
govern  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  Christ's  Church, 
it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  suppose,  that  in  the  apos- 
tolic age  such  principles  were  solidified  into  rules. 
They  were  yet  in  the  process  of  growth,  and  had  none 
of  the  rigidity  of  law.  Indeed,  it  must  be  ever  borne 
in  mind,  that,  in  no  period  of  the  Church's  existence, 
if  it  is  to  be  the  exponent  of  that  Gospel  which  is  the 
opposite  of  law,  can  it  be  legitimately  governed  by 
law,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  A 
Church,  in  which  the  spirit  is  subordinate  and  in 
bondage  to  mere  laws,  by  whomsoever  imposed,  cannot 
represent  fully  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  shall 
find  hereafter '"'  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  purposes, 
the  principles  of  law  are  required  in  the  exercise  of 
discipline.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  tendency  to 
legislate,  rather  than  rely  on  principles,  has  often  done 
much  injury  in  regard  to  this  difficult  question. 

There  is  indeed  sufficient  evidence,  in  the  history 
of  this  case  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  to  prove  that 
mere  rules  for  the  exercise  of  discipline  were  very  far 
from  the  mind  of  St  Paul.  Whether  the  formal  act 
of  excommunication,  which  he  authorised  and  indeed 
commanded,  ever  was  passed,  or  whether  the  penitence 
of  the  offender  prevented  it,  we  are  not  able  to  deter- 
mine. We  should  conclude,  I  think,  from  the  Second 
Epistle  that  what  was  done  was  rather  through  the 
conduct  of  the  majority  of  the  Corinthian  Christians, 
as  individuals,!  towards  the  offending  person  than  by 

*  See  Chap.  XTV.  infra. 
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any  formal  act  of  the  Church.  But,  whatever  the 
apostle  had  at  first  commanded,  like  a  tender  father, 
rather  than  a  judge  and  governor,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
offender  shows  signs  of  penitence,  he  forgives  at  once, 
and  that  as  representing  Christ  Himself  (2  Cor.  ii.  10), 
and  he  retracts  all  his  severe  language,  almost  as  if  he 
had  gone  too  far  in  his  condemnation. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

RELATION   OF  THE   SPIRITUAL  GIFTS  TO   THE  ORDER 
OF   THE   CHURCH. 

The  subject  wliicli  it  is  proposed  to  examine  in  this 
chapter  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  much 
caution  is  required  in  order  to  avoid  hasty  and  errone- 
ous conclusions.  The  difficulty  consists  in  determining 
with  certainty  and  clearness  the  limits  between  that 
which  is  supernatural  and  that  which  is  natural : 
since  not  only  is  nature  itself  but  one  mode  of  the 
supernatural  (for  the  corn  that  ripens  in  the  fields  is 
as  really  of  God  as  the  manna  that  fed  the  Israelites) ; 
but,  when  we  speak  of  those  things  that  are  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense  spiritual,  such  as  the  will,  the 
conscience,  and  the  affections,  the  very  terms  natural 
and  supernatural  are  out  of  place,  and  without  some 
explanation  can  only  lead  to  confusion  of  thought.  In 
order  however  that  our  argument  may  not  be  embar- 
rassed by  other  questions  than  those  which  are  essential 
to  its  completeness,  we  need  not  discuss  the  true 
definition  and  meaning  of  the  supernatural,  but  will 
content  ourselves  with  those  distinctions,  which  the 
language  of  Scripture  justifies  and  requires,  and  which 
the  mind  easily  recognises,  though  it  may  be  incapable 
of  analysing  the  full  force  of  such  distinctions. 

By  the  supernatural,  then,  I  mean  that  which  affords 
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sufficient  proof  to  the  understanding  of  its  being  tlie 
immediate  result  of  the  action  of  some  Power  superior 
to  nature  and  to  man.  And  sufficient  proof  is  afforded, 
when  effects  are  produced  without  the  causes  which 
ordinarily  are  required  to  produce  them,  and  without  any 
adequate  conceivable  cause  according  to  those  relations 
of  cause  and  effect  which  lie  within  the  range  of  human 
knowledge.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  definition 
excludes  all  effects  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  will,  conscience,  and  affections  of  man,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  what  is  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  in  that  sphere,  and  therefore  what  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  action  of  a  superior  power.  It  limits 
us  to  the  sphere  of  nature  itself.  The  supernatural,  in 
this  sense,  in  man  can  only  be  in  his  physical  powers 
and  at  the  most  in  his  natural  faculties,  such  as  his 
speech,  his  mental  attainments,  his  understanding,  in 
regard  to  which  we  do  know  that  certain  causes  pro- 
duce certain  effects,  and  are  necessary  to  produce  them 
according  to  the  order  of  nature.  But  the  proof,  that 
any  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  power 
above  nature,  attains  logical  certainty,  and  is  a  sufficient 
proof  to  the  understanding,  in  proportion  as  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  cause  and  effect  with  regard  to  it  are 
determinate,  simple,  and  necessary;  or  as  we  should 
say  purely  mechanical :  and  psychical  effects  are  to 
us  less  certain  because  they  are  less'  mechanical,  and 
also  are  largely  affected  by  the  will.  So  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  effects  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  are 
spiritual,  in  the  same  proportion  must  they  cease  to  be 
supernatural,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

The  distinctions  which  are  here  drawn  appear  con- 
tinually in  the  history  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself.     His  whole  life  was  a  manifestation  of  divine 
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goodness,  wisdom,  and  truth,  appealing  to  the  heart, 
conscience,  and  spirit  of  man  :  but  the  proofs  of  His 
divine  power  were  the  supernatural  acts,  the  signs, 
wonders,  miracles  (cn7ju,€ta,  repara,  Svi^a/xets),  which  He 
wrought.  These  gave  such  testimony  to  Ilis  divine 
mission  as  to  leave  men  without  excuse :  and  yet  the 
belief,  which  rested  only  on  these  proofs  of  His  power, 
oftentimes  reached  not  the  heart  and  conscience,  and 
was  powerless  for  good.  He  often  teaches  that  faith 
in  His  word  is  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  comes 
from  signs  and  wonders. 

But  we  must  consider  how  these  principles  are 
illustrated  in  those  gifts  and  powers,  which  were  the 
result  and  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Church  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of 
these  the  first,  and  the  most  general,  was  the  gift  of 
tongues.  And  this  gift  included,  as  we  have  found, 
both  certain  rapturous  emotions  in  the  mind,  and  also 
the  utterance  of  these  emotions  in  a  language  before 
unknown  to  the  speaker.  Both  of  these  were  really 
results  of  tlie  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  the  latter  only  was  supernatural  or  miraculous, 
because  it  alone  afforded  sufficient  proof  of  the  action 
of  a  power  above  nature.  The  emotions  of  joy  and 
gratitude  to  God  which  were  excited  were  nothing 
unaccountable,  or  unreasonable ;  they  had  an  adequate 
cause  in  the  great  truths  of  redemption,  in  which  were 
manifested  to  their  minds  the  love  and  mercy  of  God. 
The  unusual  strength  of  these  emotions  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  some  spiritual  influence,  but  the  laws,  according 
to  which  such  emotions  are  produced,  are  much  too 
complicated  for  such  effects  to  afford  in  themselves  a 
sufficient  proof  to  the  understanding  of  the  action  of 
supernatural  power.     The  only  supernatural  element 
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in  the  gift  was  tlie  power  of  speaking  in  a  tongue 
unknown  to  the  speaker,  either  previously  or  at  the 
time.  But  this  was  really  a  much  inferior  effect  of  the 
Spirit's  presence.  And  the  greatest  effect  of  the  Spirit's 
power  on  that  clay,  the  conversion  of  thousands  by  the 
preaching  of  Peter,  was  not  miraculous  or  strictly 
supernatural,  because  the  truths  which  he  spoke,  con- 
firmed by  the  external  proofs  of  the  Spirit's  presence, 
were  calculated  to  produce  certain  effects  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  heard  them ;  that  is,  though  we  do  not 
know  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  in  spiritual 
things,  and  although  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  the 
action  of  any  causes  on  the  will  prevents  us  from  arguing 
on  such  a  subject,  as  we  can  argue  from  the  sequences 
of  cause  and  effect  in  nature,  yet  we  know  generally 
that  such  truths  do  produce  such  effects  on  the  hearts 
of  men. 

Again  of  all  spiritual  gifts,  next  to  those  of  the 
apostolic  office,  those  possessed  by  prophets  were  the 
highest.  Undoubtedly  in  these  there  was  a  super- 
natural or  miraculous  element ;  the  power  of  foretelling 
future  events  was  of  that  character ;  so  also  was  that 
which  we  understand  by  a  revelation,  some  intimation 
ah  extra  as  to  a  course  to  be  pursued,  as  when  the 
Spirit  directed  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  should  be 
separated  for  a  certain  work.  But  that  which  was  the 
most  important  function  of  the  prophet,  and  of  most 
value  for  the  edification  of  the  Church,  was  his  power 
of  expounding  and  applying  spiritual  truth,  and  this 
was  supernatural  only  so  far  as  it  was  acquired  without, 
what  is,  according  to  our  knowledge  and  experience, 
a  sufficient  cause  for  such  an  effect.  If  through  the 
study  of  God's  Word,  meditation,  and  prayer,  with  the 
natural  abilities  of  mind  suitable  for  the  work,  a  man 
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attains  a  clear  and  profound  insiglit  into  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  great  power  of  discerning  its  relations  to 
other  truth,  and  of  expounding  these  to  others,  al- 
though we  know  that  tlie  aid  and  teaching  of  God's 
Spirit  do  thus  qualify  him,  yet  the  result  is  not  super- 
natural. There  is  not  sufficient  evidence,  apart  from 
the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  truth  expounded, 
of  the  action  of  a  power  above  nature,  to  afford  in 
itself  a  proof  that  such  power  is  acting.  Thus,  in  the 
gift  of  prophesying  which  was  the  highest,  the  super- 
natural clement  was  much  less  conspicuous  than  in  the 
gift  of  tongues,  which  was  the  lowest.  The  supernatural 
action  was  in  a  higher  sphere  than  the  merely  physical, 
in  the  mind  and  understanding,  and  on  that  account 
was  more  excellent,  and  better  suited  to  reach  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men ;  but  it  was,  for  the 
same  reason,  a  less  conclusive  proof  to  the  understand- 
ing of  man  of  the  action  of  supernatural  power,  and 
it  required  higher  faculties  to  discern  it.  The  moral 
consciousness  is  not  necessary  to  convince  a  man  that 
one  who  turns  water  into  wine,  or  who  raises  the  dead, 
has  superhuman  power  ;  but  the  conviction  that  spir- 
itual truth  is  divine  cannot  be  produced  without  that 
consciousness. 

The  instance  of  spiritual  gifts  which  we  have  just 
considered  illustrates  also  another  important  truth, 
which  we  must  not  leave  unnoticed, — namely  that,  in 
the  higher  spiritual  gifts,  that  truly  spiritual  power 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  exercises  on  the  heart  and  con- 
science, bringing  forth  there  love,  joy,  peace,  and  all 
holy  affections  and  principles,  co-operated  with  tliat 
which  was  miraculous  or  supernatural.  For  althougli, 
as  St  Paul  reminds  us,  a  man  miglit  have  tlic  gift  of 
prophecy  and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  be  destitute 
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of  real  love  to  God  and  man,  yet  undoubtedly  the  love 
of  God's  truth,  which  is  love  of  God,  makes  men  quick 
to  discern  and  receive  His  word,  and  must  always 
greatly  facilitate  and  promote  that  perception  of  truth 
by  the  understanding,  which  was  the  power  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  prophetical  gift.  But  still  the  super- 
natural element  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
which  in  the  highest  sense  is  spiritual. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  distinctions,  we  are  able  to 
determine,  sufficiently  for  our  argument,  both  the  pur- 
pose of  the  spiritual  gifts  so  far  as  they  were  super- 
natural, and  also  why  it  is  certain  that  the  supernatural 
element  would  be  only  temporary,  and  during  a  tran- 
sitional period  of  the  Church's  life.  The  miraculous 
gifts  were  sufficient  proofs  to  the  understandings  of 
men  of  the  divine  mission  both  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of 
His  Church.  They  were  given,  as  we  have  seen,  as 
a  witness,  additional  to  the  human  testimony  given  by 
the  original  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  appointed  eye- 
witnesses of  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  They 
afforded  strong  corroborative  evidence  to  the  super- 
natural facts  of  which  the  apostles  testified,  and  which 
are  the  foundation  of  our  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God :  evidence  also  to  the  divine 
mission  of  these  apostles,  to  the  divine  origin  of  the 
revelation  made  by  them,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  of  Christ,  and  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Himself  in  the  Church.  They  awakened  and 
confirmed  faith,  stimulated  the  spiritual  life,  and  in 
many  ways  were  valuable  for  the  guidance  of  Christians 
during  the  period  when  the  Church  was  being  developed 
into  its  complete  and  permanent  form.  They  authen- 
ticated the  action  and  teaching  of  the  Church  as  long 
as  there  was  need  for  such  evidence,  and  until  the 
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evidence  was  completed  in  a  liiglicr  sphere  of  man's 
being. 

But  the  period,  during  which  they  lasted,  was  neces- 
sarily one  of  imperfectness,  and  the  true  functions  of 
the  Church,  as  adapted  for  reasonable  man,  could  not 
be  matured  during  the  continuance  of  supernatural 
powers.  For  a  faith  merely  awakened  by  evidences  of 
power  is  not  that  which,  cleanses  the  heart  and  con- 
science ;  nor  can  signs  and  wonders,  appealing  as  they 
do  to  the  lower  instead  of  the  higher  faculties  of  man, 
ever  raise  faith  into  its  truest  and  noblest  sphere  of 
action.  As  those  are  declared  more  blessed  who  do  not 
see  and  yet  believe,  so  are  they  more  blessed  who 
believe  in  the  Word  of  Christ  without  signs  and  won- 
ders. Again,  supernatural  powers  prevent  the  rational 
faculties  of  man  from  having  perfectly  free  play,  inas- 
much as  these  powers  are  more  or  less  interruptions  of 
those  sequences  of  cause  and  effect,  by  which  reason 
forms  conclusions  for  the  guidance  of  man  :  for  in  that 
which  is  supernatural  effects  follow  causes  out  of  their 
known  and  accustomed  order.  Whether  therefore  we 
consider  supernatural  powers  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
being  of  man  or  to  his  rational  faculties,  we  find  that 
they  are  unsuitable  for  the  perfectness  of  either ;  and 
therefore  we  might  conclude  with  certainty  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  adapted  for  man,  they  would  not  be  continued 
longer  than  was  necessary. 

That  the  supernatural  action  was  in  active  operation, 
not  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age,  but 
especially  as  the  Church  was  extending  itself  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  developing  itself  into  its  permanent 
forms  under  these  new  conditions  of  its  life,  we  have  seen 
as  we  have  examined  the  history.     On  the  other  hand 
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a  comparison  of  the  later  writings  of  the  apostles  with 
the  earlier  clearly  indicates,  that  the  supernatural 
powers  held  but  for  a  short  time  that  prominence  in 
the  Church  which  they  attained  for  example  at  Corinth, 
when  the  epistles  were  written.  They  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  pastoral  epistles  as  forming  any  part  whatever 
of  the  Church  system.  Without  therefore  entering 
into  the  question  whether  any  miracles,  as  exceptional 
and  occasional  testimonies  to  the  truth,  occurred  after 
the  apostolic  age,  we  may  conclude,  both  from  a  "priori 
reasoning  and  from  the  history,  that  the  supernatural 
action  of  the  Spirit  was  exercised  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  Church  in  its  completeness, 
and  that  it  gradually  died  away  as  the  permanent  order 
of  the  Church  became  developed,  and  as  the  truth,  by 
which  the  world  was  to  be  convinced  of  sin,  righteous- 
ness, and  judgment,  was  fully  revealed  and  expounded. 
The  Church,  which  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  first 
formed  through  the  supernatural  agency  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  being  formed  it  was  to  grow,  through  the  power  of 
the  spiritual  forces  which  it  contains,  according  to  the 
universal  laws  of  development.  The  Genesis  of  the 
Church,  like  that  of  the  physical  universe,  was  effected 
not  without  divine  interposition ;  but,  when  all  things 
were  constituted  in  order,  creative  acts  were  no  longer 
needed. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter,  the  relation  between  spiritual  gifts 
and  the  permanent  order  of  the  Church,  with  less 
risk  of  drawino;  false  conclusions  than  would  have 
attended  our  inquiry  without  these  preliminary  con- 
siderations. The  fact  which  presents  itself  to  us,  both 
in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  Church  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles,  is  this ;  that  besides  that  organisa- 
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tion  of  the  Church,  which  grew,  as  it  were,  ricaturally 
out  of  its  institution  by  Christ  Himself,  and  of  the 
powers  committed  to  His  apostles,  there  were  superad- 
ded developments,  not  proceeding  through  this  chan- 
nel, but  coming  directly  from' the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
result  of  His  supernatural  or  miraculous  action.  The 
most  eminent  instance  of  this  was  the  apostolate  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  order  of  prophets,  who  are 
ranked  by  St  Paul  himself  next  to  apostles,  is  another 
instance.  AVith  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  the  apostleship,  created  by  the 
supernatural  interposition  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence  to  be  co-ordinate 
with  that  which  was  derived  otherwise  from  Jesus 
Christ,  and  there  was  but  one  apostolic  office.  But,  as 
regards  the  prophets  and  others  who  were  supernatu- 
rally  qualified  to  exercise  functions  in  the  Church,  the 
case  was  different.  We  find,  side  by  side,  presbyters 
of  the  Churches,  ordained  by  the  apostles  as  pastors  and 
teachers,  and  no  less  certainly  appointed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  than  if  they  had  been  appointed  under  the  super- 
natural direction  of  the  Spirit ; — and  others,  who  l^y 
virtue  of  their  supernatural  gifts  exercised  somewhat 
similar  functions.  Now  we  may  observe  first  that 
these  latter  constituted  no  breach  in  the  fixed  order  of 
the  Church,  being,  notwithstanding  their  supernatural 
gifts,  subject  to  apostolic  authority.  "  \i  any  man," 
St  Paul  says,  "  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  prophet 
*'  or  spiritually  gifted,  let  him  acknowledge  the  things 
"  which  I  write  unto  you,  that  they  are  the  Lord's 
*'  commands."  Moreover,  they  were  so  far  outside  the 
order  of  the  Church,  that  when  those  are  assembled, 
who  have  authority  in  the  Church  to  decide  controver- 
sies, they  are  not  "  the  apostles  and  prophets,"  but  "  the 
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"  apostles  and  presbyters."  Nor  is  there  anything  to 
prove,  that  the  possession  of  spiritual  gifts,  such  as 
those  of  a  prophet,  invested  a  man  with  a  spiritual 
charge  such  as  that  which  was  committed  to  presbyters. 
Yet  it  must  be  observed  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
qualification  which  were  supernaturally  given  to  pro- 
phets,— and  again  such  as  are  implied  by  St  Paul  in 
the  term  governments,  (KvySepvifcrets)  administrative 
faculties,  and  the  like, — are  the  very  qualifications  which 
would  be  required  for  the  ordinary  ofiice  of  the  pres- 
byter, as  described  in  the  pastoral  epistles  and  else- 
where. And  the  fact  of  these  powers  being  received 
supernaturally  would  be  in  itself  an  evidence  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  thus  given,  and  to  the  Church,  that 
they  had  the  authority  of  the  Spirit  for  exercising  such 
functions.  In  such  cases  therefore,  there  was  a  kind 
of  office  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  spiritually- 
gifted  person,  not  by  the  mere  possession  of  certain 
qualifications,  but  by  the  fact  of  his  having  received 
them  supernaturally,  with  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
action  of  supernatural  power. 

We  find  then,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  permanent 
order  of  the  Church  derived  through  the  apostles, 
offices,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  which  certain 
powers  and  qualifications  are  required  :  on  the  other 
hand,  as  temporary  and  exceptional  results  of  the  extra- 
ordinary action  of  the  Spirit,  persons  supernaturally 
gifted,  more  or  less,  with  these  very  powers  and  quali- 
fications. The  latter  our  previous  investigations  must 
lead  us  to  regard  as  temporary  aid  given  to  the  Church 
during  this  period,  and  as  supplying  examples  and 
instances  of  the  powers,  which  those,  who  held  the 
permanent  offices,  would  receive  from  the  Spirit,  not 
without  means  sufficient  to  produce  such  attainments 
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but  in  the  use  of  such  means.  For  the  appointment 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  an  office  for  which  certain  quali- 
fications are  required  implies  a  right  to  that  action  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  permanent  in  the  Church  according 
to  Christ's  word,  and  by  which,  through  causes  suited 
to  produce  such  effects,  the  qualifications  are  oljtained. 
Thus  the  prophets  and  others,  who  exercised  certain 
functions  in  the  Church  by  virtue  of  the  gifts  super- 
naturally  received,  gradually  were  absorbed  into  the 
permanent  organisation  of  the  Church,  as  the  miraculous 
element  which  proved  their  origin  gradually  ceased  : 
they  melted  away,  on  the  one  hand  into  those  particular 
ofiices  for  which  such  powers,  attained  by  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  Spirit,  were  suitable ;  on  the  other  hand, 
into  those  numberless  cases  in  the  Church  of  all  ages, 
in  which  human  powers  and  attainments,  consecrated 
to  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  used  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  brethren  and  the  glory  of  God,  without  any 
definite  appointment  to  office,  and  also  without  any 
disturbance  of  the  due  order  of  the  Church,  which  is 
however  bound  to  give  free  scope  and  margin  for  the 
exercise  of  all  spiritual  gifts  in  the  service  of  Christ. 

This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  gifts  to 
the  permanent  order  of  the  Church  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  St  Paul's  pastoral  epistles,  in  which  are  fully 
described  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  to  which  alone  are  assigned  the  functions 
temporarily  exercised  by  prophets  and  others.  These 
epistles  we  must  examine  carefully  hereafter.  But 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St  John  which 
deserves  attention  in  reference  to  this  question.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  when  that  epistle  was 
written,  miraculous  gifts  were  no  longer  common  in 
the  Church,  and  also  that  the  permanent  order  of  the 
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Churcli  was  being  largely  developed  among  those  whom 
St  John  addressed.  However  the  Spirit  of  God  did 
not  cease  to  work,  because  those  evidences  of  super- 
natural power  which  at  first  authenticated  the  pro- 
phets' teaching  were  passing  away ;  He  still  was  inspir- 
ing men  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  Christ.  But,  the 
apostle  says,'"'  "Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but 
"  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God,  because  many 
"  false  prophets  have  gone  out  into  the  world."  And 
how  were  the  latter  to  be  distinguished  ?  They  might 
exhibit  all  the  signs  of  a  prophet,  in  their  gifts, 
their  apparently  profound  wisdom,  their  insight  into 
mysteries,  their  spiritual  power ;  and  yet  be  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing.  But  this  was  the  certain  test.  "  Every 
"  spirit  that  confesseth  Jesus  Christ,  come  in  the  flesh, 
"is  of  God ;  and  every  spirit  that  doth  not  confess 
*'  Jesus  Christ,  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God."  We 
must  therefore  conclude,  that  whilst  no  appearance  of 
spiritual  power  must  induce  Christians  to  recognise 
those  as,  in  any  sense,  divinely  sent  prophets,  who 
do  not  hold  the  true  faith  as  to  the  incarnation  of 
Jesus  Christ, — for  this  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Church  ;  on  the  other  hand  when  those,  who  possess  the 
qualifications  of  the  prophet,  use  their  powers  to  set 
forth  the  true  faith  as  to  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  bound  to 
recognise  such  a  spiritual  power  as  being  of  God.  Such 
spiritual  gifts  do  not  make  that  man  an  apostle,  or 
invest  him  with  any  of  the  authority  in  the  Church 
derived  from  apostles;  they  do  not  justify  him  in  inter- 
fering with  the  order  and  ofiices  of  the  Church,  much 
less  in  forming  a  separate  society  and  calling  it  by  his 
own  name.  But  whatever  powers  in  a  man  testify  to 
Jesus  Christ,  come  in  the  flesh,  are  and  must  be  of  the 

*  1  John,  iv.  1-3. 
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Spirit  of  Christ.  For  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  but  l)y  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
Church  to  control  and  direct  such  gifts, — for  St  Paul 
says  of  them,  "  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject 
"  to  the  prophets,"  and  "  let  all  things  be  done  decently 
*'  and  in  order;" — but  it  is  no  less  its  duty  to  encourage 
and  foster,  not  impede  by  unnecessary  restraints,  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  powers.  "  Would  that  all  the 
"  Lord's  people  were  prophets  and  that  He  spake  by 
"  thcm."^' 

The  general  subject  however  of  the  relation  of  spiritual 
gifts  to  the  order  of  the  Church  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter,  in  which 
some  points  on  which  I  have  here  but  briefly  touched, 
will  be  more  fully  investigated. 

*  See  Part  II.  Chap,  V.,  pp.  107-110. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    CHURCH    THE   BODY    OF   CHRIST, 

The  truth  that  the  Christian  society  is  in  some  sense 
the  body  of  Christ,  is  one  the  principal  elements  of 
which  we  have  already  discovered  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Himself.  He  had  taught  that  wherever  two 
or  three  should  be  gathered  into  His  name  there  His 
Presence  would  be :  that  His  disciples  should  be  one, 
by  being  in  Him,  and  by  His  indwelling  in  them.  In 
the  parable  of  the  vine  He  represented  His  Church  as 
subsisting  in  Himself,  His  disciples  bearing  fruit  only 
by  abiding  in  Him.  The  dependence  of  the  whole 
Church  on  Him,  and  its  deriving  spiritual  life  only 
from  Him, — which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  truth 
that  the  Church  is  His  body, — were  already  distinctly 
revealed.  And  we  have  found  also  many  indications 
of  the  interest  which  all  the  society  has  in  the  functions 
of  each  of  its  members,  and  of  offices  being  instituted 
as  representative  organs,  so  that  those  who  hold  them 
act  not  for  themselves  but  for  the  Church.  Church 
life  is  corporate  life  :  and  what  we  mean  by  corporate 
life  is,  as  the  expression  indicates,  life  like  that  of  a 
body.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  modern 
phraseology.  Although  the  ancients  not  unfrequently 
illustrated  social  and  political  fellowships,  and  their 
action,  by  comparisons  taken  from  the  human  body. 
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and  althougli  some  of  tlie  analogies  discussed  by 
them,  as  by  Plato  in  his  Ecpublic,  are  almost  identical 
with  those  which  the  apostle  Paul  uses  in  his  teaching, 
yet  the  idea  was  by  no  means  one  with  which  the  mind 
of  antiquity  was  familiar.  Our  familiarity  with  that 
use  of  the  word  body,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  Christian  thought  and  feeling,  somewhat  obscures 
the  force  of  St  Paul's  language,  when,  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  he  employs  terms  with  which  different  ideas 
were  originally  associated  from  those  which  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  modern  languages  immediately  call 
to  our  minds.  In  Greek,  the  word  a-w/x,a,  and  all  its 
derivatives,  referred  exclusively  to  the  physical  nature 
of  man  or  animals  ;  it  was  the  hody  as  distinguished 
from  the  soul,  and  even  from  the  life  which  animates  the 
body;  and  although  sometimes  used  figuratively  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  anything,  (as  Plato  and  others  speak 
of  TO  croi/Aa  tov  Koa-fxov,)  yet  always,  it  would  seem,  with 
reference  to  an  outward  material  frame.  The  Romans 
used  corpus  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense,  which  enlarged 
under  the  influence  of  Roman  law,  and  subsequently  of 
Christian  thought ;  yet  even  this  differed  greatly  from 
our  modern  use.  And  St  Paul  was  not  writinir  to 
Romans  or  in  Latin,  but  to  Greeks  in  Greek,  when  he 
said  to  the  Corinthians,  "  In  one  Spirit  were  we  all  bap- 
'*  tised  into  one  body."  Indeed,  although  the  elements 
of  the  truth,  as  I  have  oljserved,  were  originally  taught 
by  Jesus  Himself,  yet  unless  St  Paul,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  fully  expounded  this  truth 
of  the  Church  being  the  body  of  Christ,  we  certainly 
could  not  have  ventured  to  do  more  than  use  it  as  an 
illustration:  we  could  not  have  done,  what  liis  teachino" 
enables  us  to  do,  employed  it  as  a  root  truth,  from  which 
we  may  freely  and  confidently  draw  the   conclusions 
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to  which  it  points.  In  fact,  we  may  (I  think)  distinctly 
trace  the  growth  of  the  truth  in  the  apostle's  own 
teaching.  At  first  he  uses  it  cautiously  by  way  of 
illustration ;  then,  feeling  the  ground  sure,  and  know- 
ing it  to  be  more  than  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  he 
deduces  from  it  many  inferences.  At  a  later  period 
of  his  life  he  carries  it  up,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
spiritual  knowledge,  into  the  highest  sphere  of  the 
mysteries  of  divine  truth. 

The  fullest  exhibition  of  the  truth  in  the  earlier 
writings  of  the  apostle  is  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  He  also  incidentally  touches  on  it  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  there  only  by  way  of  ana- 
logy to  enforce  practical  duties.  In  writing  to  Greek 
Christians,  he  sets  forth  the  truth  much  in  detail.  He 
first  (in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians)  connects  it  with  the  common  participation 
of  the  Eucharistic  bread,  which  is  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  "  We,  being  many,  are  one  bread  and 
"  one  body ;  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread."  It 
is  clear  that  there  was  present  to  the  apostle's  mind  not 
merely  what  we  understand  by  a  spiritual  fellowship. 
He  had  before  reminded  these  Corinthians  that  their 
bodies  were  members  of  Christ,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
defiled  by  sin.  Now  he  says  that  all  Christians  are 
one  body,  which  is  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  merely 
one  spiritual  fellowship  :  as  I  have  observed,  we  can- 
not connect  that  idea  with  the  original  use  of  the  word 
crw/xa ;  he  means  that  we  are  formed  into  a  visible  and 
material  whole, — a  body  as  distinguished  from  spirit, — 
by  the  bread  which  is  our  fellowship  with  the  body  of 
Christ  broken  on  the  cross.  The  truth  thus  springs  out 
of  the  fundamental  faith  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  to  which  flesh  the  bodies  of  Christians  become  re- 
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lated  by  a  sacramental  act.  From  this  question  of  tlio 
Lord's  Supper  St  Paul  passes  on  to  speak  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  among  Christians,  which  he  gradually  connects  with 
the  same  truth.  First  he  uses  the  truth  merely  as  an 
analogy,  illustrating  our  mutual  relations  in  Christ.  The 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  (he  argues)  distributed  to  each 
man  differently  according  to  the  will  of  the  Spirit. 
"  For  just  as  {KaOdirep)  the  body,"  (that  is,  the  material 
frame  of  man's  body)  "is  one  whole,  and  has  many 
"  members,  but  all  the  members  of  that  body  which  is 
"  one  whole,  many  as  they  are,  are  but  one  body ;  so 
"  also  is  Christ.  For  in  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptised 
"  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond 
"  or  free ;  and  were  all  made  to  drink  one  Spirit."  ^' 
And  now,  conscious  that  this  of  which  he  is  speaking, 
— the  Church  being  the  body  of  Christ, — is  not  a  mere 
metaphor,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  it,  not  only  as  an 
illustration  through  which  spiritual  things  may  be  more 
clearly  exhibited,  but  as  a  reality,  in  which  the  spiritual 
truth  so  completely  corresponds  with  the  physical,  that 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  fully  expressed.  When  Jesus 
Christ  compares  His  Church  to  a  vine,  it  is  a  metaphor ; 
the  correspondence  is  not  real  and  complete  enough  for 
us  to  speak  of  the  Church  as  God's  vine  without  further 
explanation.  But  that  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ 
is  so  complete  a  form  of  truth,  that  other  truths  may  be 
derived  from  it.  And  this  for  two  reasons  indicated 
by  St  Paul ;  the  one,  already  noticed,  that  Christians 
have  communion  with  the  natural  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  crucified ;  the  other,  which  appears  more 
distinctly  in  the  argument  that  follows,  that  the  human 
body  is,  in  nature,  the  highest  type  of  organic  life.  No 
other  analogy  could  sufficiently  express  at  the  same 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  13. 
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time  the  nearness  of  tlie  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ, 
and  the  organic  life  of  the  Church. 

Tliis  life  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  explain  from 
the  constitution  of  the  natural  body.  There  are  several 
distinct  conclusions  which  he  draws  consecutively. 
First,  we  learn  from  the  body,  that  the  great  variety  of 
the  functions  and  powers  of  the  different  members  does 
not  prevent  them  from  being  all  parts  of  the  same 
whole."''  Again,  this  variety  is  necessary,  because  other- 
wise all  the  functions  required  for  the  body  would  not 
be  performed. t  And  further,  there  must  be  distinction 
or,  in  the  language  of  modern  science,  differentiation  of 
functions,  because  if  all  the  several  parts  were  the  same 
member,  if  all  the  functions  were  performed  by  every 
part  equally,  where  would  be  the  body  itself,  the  organic 
structure  \\  In  the  lower  forms  of  organic  life,  in- 
deed, we  find  almost  every  part  capable  of  performing 
many  functions  at  the  same  time,  but  such  a  low  type 
of  organisation  is  not  suited  for  the  body  of  reasonable 
man,  and  cannot  be  that  of  the  Church,  Christ's  body. 
And  further,  the  benefit  and  moral  value  of  this  organic 
structure  of  the  Church  may  be  seen  in  the  mutual  in- 
terdependence of  all  the  members,  one  on  the  other. 
The  feeblest  is  necessary  to  the  strongest,  and  even 
those  which  we  account  unseemly  are  as  essential  as 
the  most  comely  and  noblest  members,  and  indeed  re- 
ceive more  attention  and  honour,  being  clothed  and 
decorated;  so  that,  according  to  the  appointment  of 
God  who  made  the  body,  there  is  a  compensation  in  its 
several  parts. §  And  the  design  and  the  effect  of  this 
tempering  of  all  the  members  in  one  organic  whole  is 
unity ;  every  member  feeling  with  every  other,  both 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  14-16.  t  Vv.  17,  18. 
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because  of  the  common  life  which  circulates  through 
the  body,  and  also  because  tlie  welfare  of  each  part  is 
the  welfare  of  the  body.  They  cannot  ])e  separated. 
In  the  suffering  of  one  part  the  body  suffers ;  in  the 
joy  of  one  part  the  body  rejoices.''^  And  since  this  is 
true  of  organic  life  in  the  natural  body  of  man,  it  is 
true  of  the  Church  :  *'  Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
members  in  particular." 

Before  we  inquire  further  into  the  meaning  of  this 
remarkable  parallel,  we  must  first  observe  that  there 
is  one  fundamental  distinction,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  between  symbols  taken  from  the  physical 
world,  however  legitimate  and  perfect,  and  the  spiritual 
things  themselves.  In  the  natural  world  the  materials 
are  natural,  that  is,  they  are  the  subjects  of  fixed  law, 
and  the  effects  produced  are  necessary  sequences.  In 
the  natural  body,  unless  the  organisation  is  impaired, 
one  member  cannot  but  feel  an  injury  done  to  another 
member ;  and  all  fulfil  their  functions  of  necessity,  be- 
ing, unless  mortified  or  paralysed,  obedient  to  the  will, 
the  presiding  spirit,  of  the  man.  But,  in  a  body  the 
members  of  which  are  men,  there  cannot  be  any  such 
necessary  sequence  in  the  organic  life  of  causes  and 
effects,  since  other  causes  independent  of  the  organism 
may  and  do  originate  in  the  human  will  itself.  Indeed, 
the  mystery  of  the  will  meets  us  whenever  we  attempt 
to  look  below  the  surface  of  any  question  touching  the 
Church ;  and  as  a  mystery  we  must  leave  it,  and  not 
suppose  we  shall  make  matters  any  the  clearer  by 
attempting  to  solve  that  which  to  finite  reason  is  in- 
soluble. All  that  concerns  us  to  know,  in  regard  to  reli- 
gious and  moral  questions,  is, — first,  that  the  fact  of 
man  being  responsible,  of  conscience  and  duty,  morality 

*    1  Cor.  xii.  25-27. 
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and  religion,  being  realities  to  him,  proves  that  there 
must  be  in  him  a  will  which  in  some  sense  or  other  is 
a  self-determining  power, — that  is,  which  cannot  be 
overborne  by  external  influences  or  motives ;  and  se- 
condly, that,  nevertheless,  a  will  undetermined  by  mo- 
tives is  inconceivable  to  us,  and  experience  proves  that 
influences  and  motives  do  govern  the  action  of  the  will 
— if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  impossible  in  any 
degree  to  foresee  what  human  actions  would  be. 

Keeping  in  mind  then  the  necessary  distinction 
between  such  an  organism  as  that  of  the  human  body, 
and  one  in  which  the  units,  of  which  the  whole  is 
composed,  are  distinct  personalities ;  and  remembering 
that  the  action  of  the  latter  organism  can  only  be 
through  the  concurrence  of  will  with  will,  and  is  not 
merely  dynamical,  that  is  an  action  of  power ;  we  may 
proceed  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's 
language  so  far  as  it  bears  on  our  argument.  And 
here  again  we  need  not  imagine  that  St  Paul  had 
present  to  his  mind  any  philosophical  theories,  nor 
need  we  introduce  any  such  into  the  interpretation  of 
his  words.  But  so  far  as  philosophy  consists  in  dis- 
cerning and  truly  setting  forth  facts  within  the  range 
of  human  knowledge,  without  speculating  on  them,  so 
far  was  philosophy  necessary  to  the  apostle  himself  in 
order  justly  to  conceive  and  truly  to  apply  this  parallel; 
and  it  is  necessary  for  us  also  in  the  interpretation, 
unless  we  would  wholly  misunderstand  his  meaning. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  the  threefold  distinction 
in  man  of  spuit,  soul,  and  body  {jrvev^a,  ^jjvxr},  crw/xa), 
was  not  only  one  with  which  St  Paul's  mind  was 
familiar,  but  one  which  he  assumes  in  dealing  with 
many  doctrinal  questions.  With  any  theories,  ancient 
or  modern,  as  to  the  difi'erence  and  relations  between 
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these,  we  have  no  concern,  nor  liati  St  Paul ;  for 
example,  it  does  not  really  affect  the  question,  whether 
we  believe  that  the  "^^v-yri,  the  vital  principle,  is  some- 
what independent  of  the  material  organism,  or  whether 
we  consider  it  as  the  a-pyyi  out  of  which  the  organism 
has  been  evolved,  or  whether,  in  the  language  of  modern 
physiology,  we  call  it  "the  dynamical  condition  of  the 
oro^anism ; " — Avhich  after  all  is  nothincc  more  than  a 
confession  of  the  inability  of  the  human  mind,  when  it 
follows  the  organism  up  to  its  primary  elements,  to 
distinguish  between  the  forces  which  maintain  the 
subsistence  of  these  elements,  and  those  which  govern 
their  mutual  relations.  But  all  we  need  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  apostle's  language  is  to  grasp  the 
distinctions  present  to  his  mind,  which,  however  they 
may  be  defined  or  accounted  for,  are  real  distinctions, 
and  have  a  corresponding  reality  in  the  two  existences 
which  he  compares,  the  body  of  a  man  and  the  body  of 
Christ.  In  the  former  case,  there  is  first  of  all  the 
material  organism,  created  by  God,  in  its  due  form  and 
with  its  proper  organs,  so  constructed  as  to  be  suited 
for  certain  functions.  Secondly,  there  is  the  life,  the 
^v^,  which  empowers  the  organs  to  perform  their 
functions,  and  without  which  the  most  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  an  organ  to  its  proper  use  will  not  enable  it  to 
be  so  used, — as  for  example  the  exquisite  mechanism 
of  the  eye  is  ineffectual  without  vitality.  Thirdly, 
there  is  in  man  a  higher  life,  the  life  of  reason  or 
spirit,  through  which  a  rational  use  is  made  of  the 
functions  of  the  body. 

This  threefold  distinction  was  evidently  here,  as 
elsewhere,  present  to  the  apostle's  mind  ;  indeed  as  the 
comparison  was,  as  I  have  said,  not  a  mere  figure  of 
speech,  but  tlie  tracing  of  real  corres2X)udences,  it  could 
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not  have  been  otherwise.  Now,  in  the  Church,  the 
highest  life  is  that  which  St  Paul  describes  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  the  life  of  love,  which  alone  enables 
us  to  use  aright  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  body ;  but  in 
order  to  prevent  confusion  of  thought,  we  must  keep 
this  quite  distinct  from  the  question  of  the  organic  life, 
from  which  indeed,  as  I  have  noticed  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, it  is  expressly  distinguished  by  St  Paul  himself. 
We  have,  for  the  present,  only  to  consider  the  cor- 
respondence in  regard  to  the  croj/ia  of  man,  and  his 
"^vyfi.  We  may  at  once  discern,  that,  answering  to 
these,  there  are  in  the  Church, — first  its  organic  struc- 
ture, its  external  form,  fitted  for  certain  functions ; — 
secondly  the  powers  which  its  members  receive  of  ful- 
filling their  several  functions.  But  we  must  examine 
this  more  closely  in  order  to  perceive  both  the  distinc- 
tion between  these,  and  their  mutual  relation.  First 
of  all  we  must  observe,  that  the  o-cofxa  itself,  and  its 
various  organs,  are  determined  and  limited  by  that  of 
which  the  senses  are  capable  of  judging.  Baptism 
and  the  Eucharistic  bread,  with  the  confession  which 
accompanies  them  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  are  referred 
to  by  the  apostle,  as  the  outward  and  visible  instru- 
ments for  forming  and  maintaining  the  body.  But, 
just  so  far  as  these  acts  have  in  them  any  reality,  so 
far  they  are  not  a  mere  outward  form,  but  they  embody 
a  vital  principle.  For,  St  Paul  says,  "  no  man  can  say 
"that  Jesus  is  the  Christ," — make  the  most  elementary 
confession  of  faith, — "  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  ele- 
mentary faith,  u^iich  we  find  represented  in  the  teaching 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  as  the  first  beginning  of  spiritual 
life,  is  not  of  the  unaided  understanding  of  man,  but  is 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Again,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
various  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  we  find  the 
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same  distinction,  between  the  functions  wliicli  they  are 
appointed  and  adapted  to  perform,  and  tlie  vital  powers 
wliicli  enable  them  to  perform  these  functions,  between 
the  organic  structure  and  the  vital  power.  The  Twelve 
were  first  appointed  to  their  apostolic  office,  afterwards 
by  tlie  out]30iiring  of  the  Spirit  they  were  empowered 
to  perform  its  functions.  The  Seven  were  ordained  by 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  ;  by  the  Spirit  they 
were  enabled  to  fulfil,  as  Stephen  and  Philip  fulfilled, 
the  duties  of  their  office.  St  Paul's  formal  separation 
was  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  at  Antioch  ;  the  powers, 
by  which  his  office  was  fulfilled,  were  the  proofs  of  the 
vital  action  of  the  Spirit.  In  all  these  we  trace  very 
clearly  the  distinction  between  the  epyov,  the  work 
committed  to  the  man,  the  functions  of  the  member, — 
and  the  Swa/xt?,  the  power  by  which  the  member  fulfils 
his  office.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  supernatural 
gifts,  which,  abounding  as  they  did  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  at  that  time,  were  one  principal  subject  of  the 
teaching  of  the  apostle,  who  was  not  dealing  with  some 
abstract  theory  as  to  the  body  of  Christ,  but  with  the 
actual  state  of  those  to  whom  he  was  writing  \  He  is, 
we  find,  specially  anxious  to  mark  both  the  subordina- 
tion of  all  to  the  apostolic  office,  and  the  due  order 
amongst  these  gifts.  But  were  these  simply  powers  to 
perform  functions,  without  any  office  to  which  the 
functions  belonged  ?  If  so  the  analogy  of  the  organ- 
ism of  the  body  would  wliolly  fail.  We  have  seen 
however  in  the  former  chapter,  that  the  supernatural 
elements  in  these  gifts  were  a  sufficient  external  evi- 
dence of  functions  being  assigned  to  those  who  pos- 
sessed them,  and  thus  constituted  an  office  or  at  least 
a  quasi-office  for  such  persons ;  and  though  such  offices 
were  only  suited  for  a  transition  state  of  tlie  Church, 
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and  did  not  belong  to  its  permanent  order,  yet  whilst 
they  lasted  they  were  a  part  of  its  organic  structure, 
and  all  the  principles  which  we  have  investigated  are 
equally  applicable  to  them. 

Thus  then  in  the  Church  we  have,  1st,  the  organism, 
determined  and  constituted  by  some  external  signs  or 
instruments,  which  is  the  body, — to  acoixa, — in  the 
strictest  sense ;  2dly,  the  vital  energy  of  the  Spirit 
supplying  the  powers  to  the  various  organs  to  perform 
their  functions ;  3dly,  the  higher  and  most  truly 
spiritual  life  of  love,  corresponding  with  the  rational 
life  of  man  enabling  him  to  use  all  the  powers  of  the 
body  aright.  But  we  must  observe  that  all  these  three 
are  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  apostle  elsewhere,  in  a 
passage  which  we  shall  consider  presently,  ascribes  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  ordinary  and  permanent  offices  of 
the  Church,  no  less  than  those  which  were  determined 
by  His  supernatural  gifts ;  and  he  reminds  the  presby- 
ters of  the  Ephesian  Church  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
made  them  overseers  of  the  flock  of  God.  Indeed  by 
one  Spirit  are  we  baptised  into  one  body.  All  are  of 
Him ;  and  although  it  be  true  that  offices,  separate 
from  the  power  he  supplies  to  enable  men  to  fulfil 
them,  are  but  dead  members ;  and  further  that  the 
best  gifts  without  the  higher  life  of  love  are  worthless 
to  a  man  ;  yet  to  set  one  of  these  parts  of  the  new  man 
against  the  other,  and  to  disparage  the  organic  struc- 
ture, as  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  ordained,  is  no  true  spiritual  wisdom. 

For,  further,  this  is  the  body  of  Christ.  St  Paul 
expressly  teaches  this  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
but  in  a  subsequent  epistle,  entitled  to  the  Ephesians, 
he  carries  on  this  truth,  as  I  have  before  observed,  into 
a  far  higher  sphere  than  that  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
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Christians  one  to  another,  and  it  "will  be  necessary 
therefore  that  we  should  test  the  meaninor  of  the  truth 
a  little  further,  in  order  that  we  may  follow  the  apostle 
with  unfaltering  steps.  For  it  appears  to  many  devout 
and  earnest  Christians,  that  although  this  symbol  may 
be  used,  somewhat  indefinitely  and  generally,  of  the 
whole  Christian  society,  when  the  question  is  as  to  the 
mutual  relations  and  responsibilities  of  Christians,  yet 
when  St  Paul  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  Church  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  as  His  body,  we 
cannot,  without  a  dangerous  confusion  of  spiritual 
realities  and  external  forms,  or  even  without  irreverence 
and  impiety,  understand  this  body  of  any  but  that 
which  is  called  in  modern  theology  the  invisible 
Church  of  Christ.  Now  that  many  are  called,  but  few 
chosen ;  that  many  are  outwardly  and  visibly  in  the 
kingdom,  who  in  spirit  have  not  entered  into  it ;  that 
a  Church  may  have  a  name  to  live,  while  it  is  dead ; 
that  we  may  have  all  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom 
in  our  hands,  yet  not  enjoy  them  ;  are  most  certain 
truths.  But  we  shall  gain  nothinof  for  the  confirma- 
tion  of  these  truths,  but  shall  only  weaken  them,  by  a 
confused  and  untrue  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
the  great  apostle.  And  there  can  be  no  greater  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  than  to  use  the  word  hody  of  that  in 
which  all  the  distinctive  properties  of  body,  in  our 
present  state  of  existence,  are  entirely  wanting.  All 
St  Paul's  Greek  readers  must  have  understood  by  o-w/xa 
an  outward  material  frame,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  unseen  and  only  the  subject  of  thought ;  and 
yet  he  is  by  many  now  supposed  to  mean  by  the  body 
of  Christ,  a  society  without  any  form  belonging  to  it  to 
make  it  manifest,  the  limits  and  extent  of  which  are 
concealed  in  the  infinite  knowledge  of  God, — a  body 
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without  any  organic  structure,  at  least  with  none  the 
existence  and  action  of  which  are  externally  deter- 
mined. In  fact,  by  thus  changing  the  concrete  reality 
which  the  apostle  had  present  to  his  own  mind,  into  a 
mere  abstract  ideal,  a  body  without  the  properties  of 
body,  a  substance  without  accidents,  we  really  miss  the 
most  important  points  in  St  Paul's  arguments.  But  to 
clear  our  minds  further  on  this  subject,  we  will  con- 
sider the  truth  in  some  other  aspects,  although  in  so 
doing  we  must  advance  further  into  the  regions  of  pure 
faith  and  doctrine  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
argument. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  body,  which  the  apostle 
has  in  his  mind  in  comparing  it  with  the  Church,  is 
not  some  spiritual  or  glorified  body,  but  the  natural 
body  of  man,  with  its  unseemliness  and  dishonour, 
needing  to  be  clothed  to  conceal  its  shame.  Many, 
when  they  hear  of  the  body  of  Christ,  at  once  imagine 
of  it  as  something  perfect  and  glorious,  as  if  it  would 
be  a  dishonour  to  the  Son  of  God  that  His  body  should 
be  any  other.  But  such  persons  can  hardly  have  suffi- 
ciently apprehended  in  their  minds  the  meaning  and 
reality  of  the  incarnation.  It  was  not  a  glorious  body 
that  the  eternal  Word  assumed  when  He  was  made 
ilesh,  but  "  God  sent  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
"  the  flesh  of  sin  " — that  is,  in  a  real  human  body,  with 
none  of  the  personal  taint  of  sin,  but  with  the  infirmity, 
dishonour,  and  suffering  which  sin  has  entailed  on  the 
body  of  man.  And  now,  although  He  is  personally 
exalted  above  aU  things  that  He  may  fill  all,  yet 
His  body,  the  Church,  that  organisation  of  redeemed 
humanity  which  is  to  Him  now  what  His  natural  body 
was  to  Him  in  the  days  of  His  flesh, — so  far  as  a  whole, 
in  which  there   are   distinct  personalities,  can    corre- 
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spond  with  tliat  in  which  the  personality  is  the  same, — 
is  not  exalted  or  glorified  except  in  Him.  It  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  other  human  organisations  and  societies 
except  in  this,  that  its  origin  is  divine,  and  that  it  is 
in  as  intimate  relation  with  the  jxlorificd  Redeemer  as 
it  is  possible  for  any  human  society  to  be.  There  is  in 
it  indeed  a  divine  glory  and  power  w^hich  the  spiritual 
mind  can  discern ;  but  its  very  imperfections  and  un- 
seemlinesses testify  to  the  condescension  of  the  Lord  of 
glory,  who  takes  a  society  of  us  sinful  men,  with  such 
relations  as  are  necessary  to  form  among  men  any  social 
organisation,  as  His  very  body.  Those,  who  suppose 
this  body  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  an  invisible  ideal,  have 
yet  to  learn  the  full  value  of  the  truth,  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh. 

But,  further  we  may,  by  the  aid  of  this  truth,  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  every  other  human  society,  in  regard  to  their  ori- 
gin. All  human  society  is  of  God,  although  it  may 
proceed  from,  and  be  formed  by,  the  natural  instincts 
of  humanity ;  even  as  the  natural  body  of  man  is  the 
creature  of  God,  by  whatever  physical  laws  it  may  be 
developed.  But  that  human  society,  which  is  the 
Church  of  Christ,  God  formed  by  His  Spirit,  not  ac- 
cording to  mere  natural  laws,  but  even  as  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  formed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
substance  of  the  Virgin  IMary,  His  mother.  Yet,  in 
the  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  some 
preternatural  form  was  produced,  but  that  which 
according  to  nature  is  the  body  of  man.  Although 
that  holy  thing  which  was  conceived  was  the  Son  of 
God,  yet  it  was  real  human  flesh  and  blood,  a  body 
growing  out  of  the  same  elements,  by  the  same  organic 
laws,  during  the  same  period,  as  other  human  bodies. 
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Whatever  in  its  origin  was  above  tlie  laws  of  nature, 
yet  in  its  subsistence  as  a  body  there  was  nothing  pre- 
ternatural ;  it  was  indeed  essential  to  the  incarnation 
that  He  should  be  in  all  things  made  like  unto  His 
bretlu^en :  and  so  must  it  also  be  in  this  body  of 
Christ  which  His  Church  is.  It  did  not  spring  out  of 
the  natural  instincts  and  powers  of  man ;  the  divine 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  quickened  the  life  in  it,  and 
by  His  supernatural  gifts  formed  it  into  its  proper 
shape  and  fashion ;  but  He  made  it  of  the  substance  of 
our  humanity,  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  the  qualities  and 
faculties  which  belong  to  man's  nature,  and  not  of 
something  portentous  and  unnatural.  And  this  body, 
being  once  constituted  as  a  real  human  society  by  this 
preternatural  action,  does  not  require  action  of  the 
same  kind  for  its  further  growth.  Indeed,  as  we  have 
before  concluded  from  other  considerations,  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  miraculous  interposition  would  hinder 
instead  of  furthering  the  purpose  of  its  institution. 
This  was  that  it  should  be  a  real  society  of  men 
amons^st  men,  not  turnino;  stones  into  bread  for  its  own 
support  in  the  wilderness,  but  sustained  by  faith  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  proving  to  men  the  power  of  faith  in 
the  absence  of  external  aids  and  signs  from  heaven  to 
confirm  it. 

Being  then  assured  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  nothing 
imaginary  or  unsubstantial,  but  real  flesh  and  blood,  an 
organised  society  among  men,  we  may  now  carry  on 
the  truths,  which  we  have  learnt  from  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  into  the  higher  sphere  of  thought 
which  is  opened  to  us  in  later  writings  of  St  Paul. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  that  entitled  "  To  the 
"  Ephesians," — which  was  probably  an  encyclical  letter 
to  the    Christians  in  the   Asiatic   Churches  of  which 
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Ephesus  was  the  metropolis, — were  written  some  six 
or  seven  years  after  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
During  this  period  the  truth  of  the  Church  being  the 
body  of  Christ  evidently  became  more  familiar  to  the 
apostle's  own  mind.  It  has  now  passed  wholly  out  of 
the  region  of  mere  metaphor  into  that  of  spiritual  reali- 
ties. It  is  no  longer,  "  as  the  body  hath  many  members, 
"  so  also  is  Christ;"  but  Christ  "is  the  Head  of  the 
"  body  the  Church;"  from  Him  "  the  whole  body  by 
"  means  of  its  joints  and  bands  being  supplied  and  knit 
*'  together  groweth  the  growth  of  God."  We  must 
however  turn  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which 
was  apparently  the  later  of  the  two,  for  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  the  truth. 

There  is  much  of  the  language  of  the  epistle  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  Church  to  Jesus  Christ, — who  on 
His  ascension  was  constituted  Head  over  all  things  to 
His  Church  which  is  His  own  body, — which  it  would 
carry  us  too  far  into  questions  of  abstract  spiritual 
truth  to  discuss.  St  Paul  reminds  the  Ephesians  that 
the  unity  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  founded 
in  the  one  sacrifice  for  sin  :  Jew  and  Gentile  being  in 
Christ  made  one,  one  new  man,  as  reconciled  in  one 
body  to  God  through  the  cross.  This,  which  before 
had  seemed  impossible,  it  was  the  special  vocation  of 
St  Paul  first  to  affirm  distinctly,  and  it  was  revealed 
to  all  Christ's  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  His  Spirit, 
that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  not  only  fellow-heirs  of 
salvation,  but  fellow  -  members  of  a  body  (crwcrw/Aa.) 
The  apostle  here,  in  his  earnest  desire  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  truth,  coins,  or  at  least  uses,  a  strange  if  not  some- 
what barbarous  word  to  express  it.  In  this  fellowship, 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  in  the  fellowship  of 
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the  carnal  Israel,  were  the  Gentiles  to  be  partakers  of 
God's  promises  in  Christ  through  the  Gospel. 

But  it  is  in  the  apostle's  exhortation  to  unity  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  this  epistle,  that  the  truth  is  unfolded 
into  forms  which  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  our  inquiry 
as  to  the  laws  of  development  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  begins  by  reminding  them  that  unity  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  key-note  of  the  Christian  life.  "  One  body,  and  one 
"  Spirit, — even  as  also  ye  were  called  in  one  hope  of 
**  your  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism ;  one 
**  God  and  Father  of  all,  He  who  is  over  all  and  through 
"  all  and  in  all."  But  "this  oneness  in  the  body,  is  (they 
must  remember)  the  union  of  many  differing  parts  in 
one  whole,  and  each  must  be  content  to  perform  his 
own  proper  functions.  "  For  to  each  one  of  us  was 
**  given  the  grace,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  free 
**  gift  of  Christ."  And  the  apostle  explains  that  he 
means,  *'  given  on  the  ascension  of  Christ :"  and  by  "  the 
"  grace,"  not  what  modern  theology  understands  by  the 
word,  a  spiritual  influence  on  the  mind,  nor  yet  merely 
some  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit — though  these  are 
included, — but  generally  the  gift  of  the  functions,  with 
theirpowers,  (both  the  €.pyov  and  the  Swa/xts)  by  which  the 
Church  is  constituted  and  organised.  He  did  not  appoint 
all  to  the  same  office,  or  endue  them  with  the  same 
powers.  But  "  He  gave  some  (to  be)  apostles ;  others, 
"  prophets ;  others,  evangelists ;  others,  pastors  and 
"  teachers."  We  must  observe  here  that  those  whose 
office  was  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  those  to 
whom  functions  were  assigned  by  supernatural  power, 
and  also  those  who  are  appointed  to  the  ordinary  min- 
istry of  the  Church,  are  all  classed  together,  although 
according  to  their  due  order,  yet  as  being  equally  the 
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result  of  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  out- 
pouring of  His  Spirit.  We  may  notice  also  that  during 
the  six  or  seven  years  since  the  apostle  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  the  supernatural  offices  are  gradually  pas- 
sing away,  and  the  permanent  order  of  the  Church  is 
taking  its  place. 

But,  further,  the  purposes  and  effects  of  this  organi- 
sation of  the  body  of  Christ  are  explained  with  much 
exactness  by  the  apostle,  and  in  these  we  shall  find  the 
solution  of  some  very  necessary  questions,  to  which  as 
yet  we  have  obtained  no  sufficient  answer  in  apostolic 
teaching.  The  true  nature  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit, 
Avhich  is  to  be  held  in  the  bond  (crui^Secr/xaj)  of  peace, 
is  expounded  here  as  nowhere  else  in  Holy  Scripture. 
The  words  of  St  Paul  (iv.  11-16)  literally  rendered,  are 
as  follows.  He  says  that  Christ  gave  the  several 
offices  of  the  ministry  in  the  Church  "  with  a  view  to 
"  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  work  of  ministry,  for 
"  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  until  we  shall 
"  come,  all  of  us,  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
"  full  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  a  perfect  man, 
"  to  the  measure  of  stature  of  fulness  of  Christ ;  that 
*'  we  may  be  no  longer  babes,  tossed  like  waves  and 
"  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  teaching,  in  the 
"  sleight  of  men,  in  cunning  craftiness  working  for  the 
"  scheming  of  error ;  but  being  true  in  love,  may  grow 
"  up  unto  Him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  Head,  even 
"  Christ ;  from  whom  all  the  body,  being  fitted  to- 
*'  gether  and  compacted  through  every  joint  of  supply, 
"  according  to  the  active  working  in  due  measure  of 
"  every  single  part,  produces  the  growth  of  the  body 
"  unto  the  building  up  of  itself  in  love." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  apostle  here  indicates  a 
twofold  unity.     There  is  first  unity  of  the  faith  ;  as  he 
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had  before  said — "one  faith,  one  baptism" — and  this 
certainly  cannot  mean  anything  else  than  that  the 
substance  of  that  which  is  believed  is  one  and  the 
same  ;  and  then  unity  of  the  developed  knowledge 
(eTrtyi/ajcrea)?)  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  twofold 
unity  corresponds  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  the 
Christian  ministry  as  marked  out  by  Christ  Himself 
in  the  commission  given  to  the  apostles,  which  was 
first  that  they  should  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptising  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  secondly,  that  they  should 
teach  the  disciples  all  that  they  had  received  from  Him. 
(1.)  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  Christ's  own  words 
define  the  One  Faith  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
Divine  Name  into  which  men  are  to  be  baptised.  The 
faith  involved  in  that  Name,  being  necessary  to  bap- 
tism, is  therefore  required  for  admission  into  the  one 
body,  which  is  thus  limited  and  determined.  But  it  will 
be  remembered  that  this  One  Faith  was  from  time  to  time 
expressed  in  different  forms.  In  the  confession  of  St 
Peter,  which  Christ  Himself  declared  to  be  the  funda- 
mental faith  of  His  Church,  it  was  expressed  in  the 
words,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
"  God."  In  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  it  appears  as 
"  Jesus  and  the  resurrection."  St  Paul  in  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  expounds  it  as  being,  "  that 
"  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
"  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He  rose  again, 
"  according  to  the  Scriptures."  St  John  in  his  epis- 
tles sums  it  up  in  the  words  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  or 
"  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh."  Now  in  all 
these  it  is  evident,  first  that  in  each  the  baptismal 
faith  is  virtually  implied,  and  then  that  not  one  is  more 
than  such  an  expansion  or  explanation  of  this  faith  as 
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may  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  men  truly  to 
receive  it.  But  it  may  be  asked,  since  all  true 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  must  be  an  outgrowth 
from  the  one  fundamental  faith,  how  are  we  to  distin- 
guish between  the  one  faith  and  that  knowledge 
which  is  derived  from  it  \  The  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  fundamentals  and  non  -  fundamentals,  if  by 
the  one  is  intended  what  is  necessary  to  be  believed, 
and  by  the  other  what  is  indifferent, — is  evidently  a 
vain  and  fruitless  task ;  for  everything  is  necessary  to 
be  believed,  which  we  learn  through  the  teaching  of 
the  Spirit.  But  if  we  mean  by  fundamentals,  those 
foundation  or  root  truths  out  of  which  Christian  doc- 
trine is  to  be  evolved,  there  is  no  such  difficulty.  For 
we  must  exclude  from  these  all  mere  inferences  or 
deductions,  but  must  include  in  them  both  the  facts 
involved  in  this  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  and  such  explanations  as  are  required  for 
its  complete  exposition.  The  explanations  however 
must  be  only  those  which  we  learn  from  divine  revela- 
tion. Because  no  truths  lying  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
human  understanding  can  receive  any  such  explanation 
as  can  be  an  article  of  faith,  from  the  conclusions  of 
the  understanding.  AVe  are  assured  that  the  form  in 
which  such  truth  is  presented  to  our  mind  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  Himself  is  a  legitimate  symbol  and 
expression  of  this  truth  ;  but  when  any  addition  is 
made  to  this  by  the  human  understanding,  with  the 
view  of  making  it  more  intelligible,  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  it  is  any  explanation  at  all. 

Nor  indeed,  if  an  explanation  were  deducible  from 
Holy  Scripture  itself,  could  we  at  once  conclude  that 
it  ouo-ht  to  be  a  part  of  the  elementary  faith,  "  the  word 
"  of  the  beginning  of  Christ,"  the   ''  teaching  of  bap- 
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"  tism  and  of  laying  on  of  hands/'  intended  for  the 
children  of  the  kingdom.  The  process  through  which 
the  developed  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  is  attained 
requires,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
teaches,  spiritual  perceptions  which  have  been  quick- 
ened and  strengthened  by  use.  The  one  faith  must  be 
"  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,"  and  not  strong  meat 
for  them  who  are  of  full  age. 

We  conclude  then  that  for  the  "  One  Faith  "  it  is 
essential 

First,  That  every  article  in  it  should  be  merely  the 
expansion  of  the  faith  contained  in  "  the  Name  of  the 
"  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  or,  in 
other  words,  in  "  Jesus  being  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God." 

Secondly,  That  every  article  should  be  a  root  truth, 
that  is,  one  out  of  which  other  truths  may  be  developed. 

Thirdly,  That  every  article  should  be  an  expansion 
of  the  faith,  not  made  by  human  reasoning,  but  ex- 
pressly revealed,  that  is,  contained  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Fourthly,  Every  article  must  be  an  elementary  truth, 
and  not  one  of  those  for  which  a  cultivated  and  ma- 
tured knowledge  is  necessary. 

The  preceding  considerations  sufficiently  indicate 
the  value,  if  not  the  necessity,  for  the  oneness  of  the 
faith,  of  some  common  form  in  which  those  elementary 
articles  of  belief,  which  are  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
the  one  faith,  shall  be  summed  up.  For  without  such 
a  common  form  there  are  dangers  to  unity  on  both 
sides.  First  there  is  no  security  that  there  is  a  con- 
fession that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  unless 
the  truth  be  so  far  expanded  in  human  language  and 
the  forms  of  human  thought,  as  to  exclude  those  inter- 
pretations of  it  which  deny  the  sense  which  the  words 
are  intended  to  bear.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
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form  is  no  less  necessary  in  order  to  exclude  any 
additions  to  the  one  faith,  for  additions  to  the  faith 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  body.  Because,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  unity  between  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
it  is  first  of  all  essential  that  one  part  shall  not  require 
as  necessary  to  admission  into  the  body,  that  which, 
in  substance  at  least,  another  part  does  not  require ; — 
otherwise  the  one  part  would  be  to  the  other  not  of 
the  body.  Therefore  all  such  additions  are  in  them- 
selves a  schism  or  dividing  of  the  body,  wherever  they 
are  required  for  communion.  It  is  evident  that  this 
amounts  to  the  same  as  saying  that  the  faith  must  Ije 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  faith  is  that  which  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  the  one  faith.  Unity  and  Catholicity 
are  only  difterent  aspects  of  the  same  principle. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  determining  how 
the  one  or  Catholic  faith  is  to  be  defined.  As  Jesus 
Christ  commissioned  His  apostles  to  make  men  dis- 
ciples and  to  baptise  into  the  Triune  name,  that  is  to 
form  and  constitute  His  body,  this  commission  involves 
of  necessity  authority  in  them  to  determine  what  is 
the  faith  included  in  that  name,  for  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
commission  them  to  use  a  mere  form  of  words  without 
meaning.  Unity  in  this  faith  therefore  must  be  at- 
tained by  unity  of  action  among  those  who  are  thus 
commissioned.  We  might  draw  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
which  declares  that  the  object  of  the  institution  of  the 
ministry  is,  first  of  all,  unity  in  the  faith.  But  indeed 
the  precedent  which  we  have  already  considered,  of 
the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  is  directly  to  the  purpose. 
For  the  question  then  decided  was,  as  regards  the 
unity  of  tlie  body,  even  more  fundamental  than  that 
of  the  faith ;  for  it   was   whether  faith  and   baptism 
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were  sufficient  to  constitute  men  members  of  tlie  body 
and  heirs  of  the  promises,  or  whether  circumcision 
and  the  Mosaical  law  were  also  required.  And  if  the 
action  of  the  Council  were  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
decide  that  question,  similar  action  must  be  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  the  question  as  to  the  form  of  the 
Catholic  faith/'" 

(2.)  But  this  indeed  is  but  on  the  threshold,  and 
touches  only  the  verge,  of  the  argument  of  St  Paul  in 
this  passage.  His  own  words,  as  well  as  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ,  made  it  necessary  that  we  should 
examine  it ;  but  the  unity  of  the  body  of  which  he 
speaks  is  chiefly  that  more  perfect  unity  of  spirit  which 
accompanies  growth,  this  growth  being,  as  he  argues, 
the  result  of  internal  action  within  the  body  proceeding 
from  Christ  the  Head.  This  unity  we  have  observed 
is  called  by  him  the  oneness  of  the  full  or  developed 
knowledge  (eVtyvwcreajs)  of  the  Son  of  God.  For  the 
right  reception  even  of  the  most  elementary  truths  of 
the  faith  spiritual  knowledge  is  necessary.  But  know- 
ledge, whenever  it  is  real,  grows  in  the  mind,  and  that 
not  by  the  mere  accretion  of  other  truths,  but  especially 
by  the  more  complete  assimilation  of  those  which  are 
already  known,  so  that  the  very  same  form  of  truth  has 
a  different  force  and  power,  when  it  is  first  appre- 
hended, and  when  it  has  developed  itself  in  the  spiri- 
tual consciousness.  It  is  in  this  process  of  develop- 
ment of  truth,  that  differences  of  judgment  arise  even 
amongst  those  who,  as  regards  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  faith,  are  at  one.  But  St  Paul  teaches  us, 
that  oneness,  not  only  of  faith,  but  also  of  this  devel- 
oped knowledge  of  Christ,  is  the  true  condition  of 
Christian  maturity.    His  language,  however,  needs  to  be 

*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 
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carefully  examined  in  order  to  avoid  false  conclusions 
from  the  premises. 

We  must  observe  then  that  the  word  iinyvaxTLs  which 
he  uses  here,  and  oftentimes  elsewhere,  for  the  advanced 
knowledge  of  spiritual  truth,  is  purely  subjective  ;  it  is 
never  used  to  express  the  things  known,  as  faith  often 
expresses  the  things  believed,  and  sight  the  things  seen, 
but  it  always  means  the  perception,  or  recognition,  by 
the  mind  itself.  By  the  oneness  of  knowledge,  there- 
fore, we  must  here  understand  primarily  the  same 
faculty  of  knowing,  even  as  oneness  of  vision  would 
mean  the  same  power  of  discerning  truly  the  objects  of 
vision.  This  implies  indeed,  that  if  the  same  objects 
are  presented  to  the  inner  faculty,  and  if  the  same  use 
is  made  of  the  same  perceptions,  the  same  results  of 
knowledge  will  be  acquired  :  this  however  is  but  a  con- 
sequence of  the  oneness  of  the  perception.  It  follows 
then,  that  even  as  oneness  of  vision  cannot  be  produced 
merely  by  presenting  the  same  objects  to  the  sight,  so 
neither  can  oneness  of  iTnyvaxn*;  be  produced  merely 
by  uniformity  in  the  subjects  of  knowledge.  The  dog- 
matic exposition  of  truth,  therefore,  will  of  itself  afford 
no  sufficient  aid  towards  this  unity  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge, since  it  only  deals  with  the  materials  of  know- 
ledge ;  indeed  the  process  by  which  the  unity  is  to  be 
attained,  as  here  represented  by  St  Paul,  is  something 
wholly  different  from  dogmatic  definition.  Elsewhere 
he  prays  for  the  Ephesians  that  God  would  give 
them  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  know- 
ledge {i-myvcja-ei)  of  Him.  The  oneness  of  iTTLyvcocrL<i 
then  must  be  produced,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  perceptions 
in  such  a  manner  and  by  such  means  as  are  provided 
for  this  end.     In  the  passage  Ijefore  us  this  process,  as 
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resulting  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  is  described  by  St  Paul  with  almost 
scientific  exactness.  The  unity  is  the  result  of  growth, 
by  the  building  up  of  the  body  in  truth  and  love, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  various  offices  of 
the  ministry  ordained  by  Christ,  each  of  which  is  a 
joint  of  the  supply,  and  through  the  vital  action  and 
reaction  of  all  the  members  one  on  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  function  of  each ;  the  effect  being  that  those 
who  were  children  in  Christ  grow  up  in  this  process  to 
the  maturity  and  strength  of  manhood. 

That  however,  which  it  specially  concerns  our  argu- 
ment to  notice  here,  is  that  the  development  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  unity  of  knowledge,  contemplated  by 
St  Paul,  are  not,  either  in  themselves  or  in  the  method 
by  which  they  are  attained,  anything  inconsistent  with 
the  free  exercise  of  the  human  reason  in  its  own  sphere, 
or  contradictory  to  the  true  development  of  man  as  a 
reasonable  being, — anything  that  makes  the  Church 
any  the  less  a  real  human  organisation,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  the  laws  of  its  growth  interfered  with 
the  due  use  of  man's  rational  faculties.  A  society, 
which  should  have  laws  of  thought  imposed  upon  it 
different  from  those  which  are  common  to  man,  could 
not  be  the  true  Body  of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  therefore,  to  a  true  conception  of 
the  argument  of  St  Paul  as  to  the  Church,  that  we 
should  ascertain  how  it  touches  this  question.  Now 
we  observe  that  St  Paul  here  and  elsewhere,  and  other 
apostles  also  in  their  writings,  attribute  departures 
from  the  truth  of  Christ  to  two  causes.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  mental  vision  being  obscured  by  some 
fleshly  or  worldly  affections,  by  the  love  of  gain  or  of 
self-glory,  by  sensual  lusts,  or  generally  by  the  absence 
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of  charity,  or  love  to  God  and  man.     Tlie  other  cause 
of  error  arises  from  Christians  being  chiklreu  and  not 
growing  up  to  manhood.     The  first  of  these  causes  all 
will  admit  to  be  a  real  hindrance  to  the  free  exercise  of 
the  reason  in  man  on  any  question,  moral  or  religious, 
touching  himself;  nor  will  any  accuse  the  Christian  of 
wishing  to  usurp  a  tyranny  over  human  thought,  be- 
cause he  seeks  to  have  these  obstacles  to  a  free  and 
unbiassed  judgment  removed  from  the  minds  of  men. 
But  it  is  often  objected  that  a  more  fatal  impediment 
than   any  of  these   still  remains,  if  men   are   to   be 
bound  to  a  system  of  doctrine  which  is  to  be  passively 
received.      St  Paul,   however,  in  this   passage,   suffi- 
ciently obviates  this  objection.     He  does  not  attribute 
departures  from  the  truth,  as  some  might  expect  that 
he  w^ould,  to  men  not  being  passive  recipients  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  their  not  grow- 
ing up  out  of  the  condition  of  childhood — that  of  pas- 
sive and  implicit  faith — into  that  of  manhood,  that  of 
judgment  and  knowledge.     The  infancy  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  exposed  to  great  dangers,  for  this  reason,  he 
says,  that  it  is  liable  to  yield  to  influences  from  with- 
out, to  be  driven  to  and  fro,  as  a  wave  of  the  sea  by 
changing  winds,  through  the  pressure  upon  the  mind 
of  the  teaching  of  others.     He  is  here,  indeed,  speaking 
of  the  teaching  of  those  who  from  some  corrupt  motive 
or  other  perverted  the  Gospel ;  but  the  danger,  in  St 
Paul's  estimation,  arises  from  the  incapacity  to  discrimi- 
nate teaching,  wdioever  be  the  teacher.     Elsewhere  he 
said  to  the  Corinthians — "  I  speak  as  unto  wise  men  ; 
"  judge  ye  what  I  say ;"  and  to  the  Thessalonians, 
"  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good"  (to 
kcCKov).     This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  Avho  would 
bring  the  intellects   of  others  in   subjection  to  mere 
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authority ;  but  of  one  who,  confident  in  the  power  of 
truth,  knows  that  it  is  more  secure  in  proportion  as  the 
capacities  of  judging  are  enlarged.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  the  eVtyi^wcrt?,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Christian, 
is  not  the  reasoning  or  logical  faculty,  but  rather  an  in- 
tuitive perception  of  the  fitness,  goodness,  and  harmony 
of  spiritual  truths,  which  lie  out  of  the  region  of  the 
understanding  of  man ;  and  it  is  therefore  more  nearly 
akin  to  the  aesthetic  perceptions,  with  which  it  is  com- 
pared in  a  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews'""  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  or  to  that  insight  into 
the  harmonies  and  laws  of  nature,  which  in  some 
minds  anticipates,  if  it  does  not  supersede,  the  ordinary 
processes  of  reasoning,  rather  than  to  a  faculty  which 
attains  knowledge  by  discourse  of  reason.  And  as 
poetical  genius,  for  example,  may  be  in  high  perfection, 
although  the  logical  faculties  have  been  little  cultiva- 
ted, and  a  mathematician  only  deserves  ridicule  when 
he  attempts  to  discover  the  laws  of  art  from  algebraic 
formulas ;  so  will  true  Christian  knowledge  be  often 
found  in  those  who  have  little  of  the  "  wisdom  of  this 
"  world,"  whilst  this  wisdom  only  impedes  the  percep- 
tion of  spiritual  truth,  if  it  applies  to  it  tests  that  are 
inapplicable.  And  yet  we  do  not  suppose  that  true 
poetry  is  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  reason,  because 
its  laws  cannot  be  determined  by  science.  Christian 
knowledge,  indeed,  which  is  not  a  mere  philosophical 
insight  into  profound  truths,  but  which  has  to  inter- 
pret them  into  the  practical  language  of  man  s  common 
life,  eminently  needs  the  understanding,  as  a  trust- 
worthy fellow-helper,  without  which  aid  its  purposes 
cannot  be  fulfilled.  "  Brethren,"  St  Paul  says,  "  be 
"  not  children  in  your  understandings  (rat?  (jypea-Lv) ;  in 

*  Heb.  V.  13,  14. 
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"  malignity  be  very  babes,  but  in  your  understandings 
"  be  full-grown  men." 

Those  therefore  who  would  use  the  constitution  and 
ministries  of  Christ's  Church  as  instruments  for  bring- 
ing the  intellect  of  man  under  bondage,  and  those  on 
the  other  side  wdio  represent  them  as  having  that  ten- 
dency, have  both  w^holly  falsified  that,  in  which,  as  the 
Body  of  Him  in  whom  manhood  is  perfected,  the  real 
perfection  of  man's  being  will  be  found.  The  minis- 
tries ordained  by  Christ  are  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
powers  of  man,  not  for  their  repression  :  the  unity  that 
is  to  be  attained  through  the  action  of  the  body,  the 
Church,  cannot  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of  authority, 
but  only  by  matured  knowledge.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
and  indeed  is  not  unfrequently  asked,  why,  if  the  real 
purpose  in  the  institution  of  the  Church  be  the  elucida- 
tion of  truth,  is  there  any  objection  to  having  the  truth 
questioned,  and  what  is  considered  to  be  error  freely 
and  boldly  disseminated  ?  For  it  is  argued  wdth  great 
force  in  favour  of  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, that  "  the  complete  liberty  which  there  is  of  con- 
"  tradicting  and  disproving  an  opinion  is  the  very  con- 
"  dition  which  justifies  us  in  assuming  its  truth  for 
*'  purposes  of  action,"  and  "  he  who  knows  only  his 
"  own  side  of  the  case"  knows  little  of  that.  Whereas 
it  is  evident  that,  in  the  institution  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  the  advancement  of  truth  is  contemplated, 
not  by  exhibiting  the  reasons  on  the  other  side,  not  by 
saying,  Audi  alteram  imrtem,  but  simply  by  the  mani- 
festation of  the  truth  itself.  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
said  not  only,  "  Take  heed  how  ye  hear,"  but,  "  Take 
"  heed  what  ye  hear : "  and  the  apostles  w^ere  evidently 
jealous  of  what  they  considered  to  be  false  doctrines 
being  taught  among  the  disciples.     But  it  must  be  re- 
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membered,  that  tlie  arguments  for  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, just  as  they  are  with  regard  to  some  subjects  of 
human  thought,  wholly  fail  in  respect  to  others.  Even 
in  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  it  is  not 
always  true  that  hearing  the  other  side  confirms  our 
convictions  of  the  truth.  No  one  supposes  that  pure 
science  would  be  best  taught  by  such  a  method ;  for 
example,  that  our  power  of  solving  mathematical  prob- 
lems would  be  increased  by  studying  erroneous  solutions : 
on  the  contrary,  we  should  almost  certainly  acquire 
through  such  a  process  some  false  mathematical  con- 
ceptions. And  generally,  although  for  the  solution  of  a 
question  w^hich  has  to  be  solved  by  the  intellect  of 
man,  free  discussion,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
all  that  can  be  urged  on  both  sides,  are  essential  to 
assure  us  that  we  have  attained  the  truth  respecting  it, 
yet  a  totally  different  process  must  be  followed  when- 
ever any  object  of  thought  has  to  be  apprehended  by 
an  intuitive  or  aesthetic  perception.  Art  is  not  culti- 
vated by  the  study  of  deformity  and  a  chamber  of 
horrors.  Language  is  not  learnt  aright,  —  although 
some  teachers  used  to  think  so, — from  a  debased  style 
and  imperfect  grammar,  but  from  the  best  and  purest 
models.  It  is  no  interference  with  liberty  of  thought 
that  Latin  is  learnt  from  Cicero  rather  than  from  Au- 
gustine, from  Virgil  and  Ovid  rather  than  from  Pru- 
dentius.  We  all  admit,  in  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  in  which  perceptions,  alaOrjTTJpia,  have  to 
be  cultivated,  that  those  perceptions  become  blunted  or 
vitiated  by  false  standards,  and  the  critical  power  itself 
must  first  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  that  which  is 
good  and  true,  before  it  can  so  discriminate  as  to  reject 
that  which  is  evil  and  false.  Therefore,  even  if  the 
eVtyi^wo-ts  in  the  Christian  life  were  merely  intellectual, 
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the  danger  of  falsehood  would  be  sufficiently  apparent. 
But  if,  as  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  abun- 
dantly proves,  it  is  moral  even  more  than  it  is  intel- 
lectual, and  the  moral  consciousness  is  specially  neces- 
sary for  its  action,  and  if  spiritual  truth  be  the  highest 
form  of  moral  truth,  whilst  a  departure  from  spiritual 
truth  is  always,  implicitly,  a  departure  from  the  true 
standard  of  moral  right,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
the  earnestness  with  which  false  teaching  is  deprecated. 
We  know  too  well  from  experience,  how  quickly  the 
moral  consciousness  becomes  obscured  by  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  falsehood  or  impuiity. 

If  indeed  the  knowledge  in  which  the  Christian 
grows  in  the  body  of  Christ  were  a  moral  or  an  aesthetic 
perception  only,  the  presence  of  opposing  doctrines 
could  be  merely  injurious.  But  the  very  fact  of  its 
being  a  knowledge  of  truth  proves,  as  I  have  before 
intimated,  that  it  is  in  alliance  with  the  reason  and 
understanding  of  man,  and  so  far  as  these  have  to  be 
exercised,  and  conflicting  opinions  have  to  be  critically 
tested,  oppositions  to  the  truth  may  lead  to  much 
clearer  perception  of  its  meaning.  Especially,  they  are 
of  great  value  ultimately, — whatever  injury  they  may 
cause  for  the  time, — in  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the 
proper  limits  of  the  sphere  of  the  human  understanding 
in  religious  matters.  They  tend  to  prevent  that  nar- 
rowness of  mind  of  which  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
cause  is,  that  men  are  not  content  to  receive  spiritual 
truths  by  the  eTnyvwcn';  of  which  St  Paul  speaks,  but 
will  employ  a  j^seudo-intellectual  process  in  order  to 
deduce  from  them  conclusions  utterly  untrue. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  purjDose  to  show  further, 
how  all  these  considerations  as  to  the  nature  of  spiri- 
tual knowledge  affect  the  question  of  the  supernatural 
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influences  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  on  the  mind  of  man, 
and  prove  that  ample  scope  is  left  for  these  without 
any  interference  with  the  liberty  of  his  judgment  and 
will.     That  which  concerns  our  argument  is  to  notice, 
how  they  reconcile  liberty  of  thought,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  private  judgment,  with  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  authority  in  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrine.     The  office  of  the  Church  through  the  minis- 
tries instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  is,  first  of  all  to  set 
forth  and  teach  the  one  faith,  and  this  is  simply  that 
which  has  been  received  by  revelation  ;  then,  to  provide 
that  in  the  Body  the  teaching  shall  be  such  as  is  calcu- 
lated to  build  up  all  the  members  in  truth  and  love, 
into  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God.    This  office  must  include  the  authority 
of  condemning  false  conclusions  from  the  one  faith  as 
well  as  perversions  of  that  faith ;  and,  especially,  of 
preventing  those  who  teach  false  doctrine  from  teaching 
it  as  members  of  the  Body.     For  if  the  Church  had  not 
this  authority  its  ministries  would  be  used  for  a  purpose 
contrary  to  that  for  which  they  are  instituted :    and 
those  who  affirm  that  one  member  may  be  allowed  to  do 
this,  without  the  Church  itself  being  responsible,  must 
study  St  Paul's  argument  as  to  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Ephesians.     It  is 
mere  waste  of  time  to  argue  this  point  with  those  who 
have  not  grasped  the  first  principles  of  the  question. 

There  is  one  other  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians ""  in  which  the  Church  is  identified  in  very 
emphatic  language  with  the  body  of  Christ,  and  which 
requires  a  brief  notice  because  in  it  the  truth  is  both 
amplified  and  confirmed.  The  relation  between  Christ 
and  the  Church  is  there  compared,  we  might  almost 

*  Chap.  V.  22-33. 
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agcain  say,  identified,  with  the  union  of  husband  and 
wife  in  marriage.  That  the  Church,  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks  in  this  passage,  is  not  some  invisiljle 
ideal,  but  the  same  body  which  he  has  in  his  mind 
throughout,  an  organised  human  society  ;  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  body,  not  merely  a  spirit ;  is  evident  from  his 
language.  We  may  draw  this  conclusion  also  with 
certainty  from  the  practical  exhortations  to  husbands 
and  wives  which  he  founds  on  Christ's  relations  to  the 
Church.  For  if  these  relations  are  real  only  as  regards 
those  who  love  Christ  in  truth,  then  the  marriage  tie 
also  must  be  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  not  formed  by 
an  external  authoritative  act,  but  by  the  inner  feelings 
of  affection.  And  the  practical  exhortations  would  lose 
all  their  force.  It  would  be  no  duty  of  husbands  to 
love  those  wives  who  fail  in  love  and  obedience  to 
them,  for  the  absence  of  the  qualities  proper  to  the 
relation  does,  on  the  subjective  theory,  disannul  the 
relation.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  all  admit  to 
be  the  truth  as  to  the  marriage  relation  exemplifies 
with  singular  force,  as  I  have  already  indicated  in 
considering  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  the 
relations  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'"'  St  Paul  also  in 
this  passage  connects  the  truth,  that  the  Church  is  the 
l)OLly  of  Christ,  with  the  other  that  it  is  the  spouse  of 
Christ,  on  the  principle  that  in  marriage  the  two 
become  one  flesh.  And  he  speaks  of  Christ  having 
through  His  sacrifice  washed  the  Church  "  by  the  laver 
"  of  the  water  in  the  word,"  which  evidently  corresjionds 
witli  our  being  "  in  one  Spirit  Ijaptised  into  one  body  ;" 
with  the  "  one  faith  and  one  baptism." 

But  to  examine  the  force  of  the  apostle's  language 
would  far  exceed  our  limits.     I  cannot  indeed  but  be 

*  See  Book  II.  Chap.  II.,  p.  71. 
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conscious,  in  concluding  this  chapter,  that  the  great 
subject  discussed  in  it,  which  needs  as  much  careful 
and  patient  investigation  as  any  sul)ject  in  Holy 
Scripture,  has  been  very  imperfectly  treated  :  I  can 
only  hope  in  this  bi'ief  and  condensed  argument  to 
suggest  some  new  materials  for  thought,  which  each 
may  expand  for  himself,  as  God  shall  give  him  the 
ability. 


Note,  on  the  Creeds. 

Without  entering  upon  questions  that  would  carry  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  argument,  it  will  be  useful  to  observe 
how  the  principles  which  we  have  investigated  are  exemplified 
in  the  Primitive  Creeds  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Creed 
commonly  known  as  the  Apostles'  Creed  so  obviously  fulfils 
them,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  expansion  of 
the  baptismal  faith,  which  would  be  generally  sufficient  and 
yet  more  simple.  In  regard  to  the  Nicene  Creed  it  must  be 
noticed,  that  the  expression,  6//.oou(r/o?,  "  of  one  substance  with 
"  the  Father,"  which  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Creed,  and  the  chief  subject  of  controversy,  is  not  some 
explanation  invented  by  the  human  mind,  but  is  the  same 
expression  of  the  relation  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Father  as  was  given  by  Christ  Himself,  "  I  and  the  Father 
"  are  one,"  (t'yw  y.cLt  0  'Trarris  h  hfjb'v.)  AVhatever  the  ouc/a  is,  the 
oneness  of  it  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  as  much  implied  in 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  as  in  the  Creed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered however,  that  the  word  substance,  if  interpreted,  not 
from  the  original  language  of  Scripture,  but  by  scholastic 
theology,  would  introduce  a  class  of  questions  which  cannot 
belong  to  the  Catholic  or  fundamental  faith,  because  they  are 
explanations, — whether  true  or  otherwise, — given  by  human 
reasoning  and  not  by  the  revelation  of  God's  Spirit.  The 
Filioque  also,  wliich  the  Western  Church  has  accepted  as  an 
addition  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  is  open  to  objections  of  a  similar 
nature,  as  inserted  in  a  standard  of  the  one  universal  faith. 
That  the  truth  implied  by  it  can  be  proved  from  Scripture,  is 
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not  denied ;  but  tlic  expression  goes  beyond  the  language  of 
Scripture  on  a  subject  wholly  transcending  the  powers  of 
liunian  thought,  and  is  therefore  not  legitimately  a  part  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

But  what  of  "  the  Confession  of  our  Christian  Faith,  com- 
monly called  The  Creed  of  Saint  Athanasius  ?  "  The  Church 
of  England  in  her  Vlllth  Article,  affirms  that  this  ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed,  for  it  may  be  proved 
by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture.  This  we  may 
fully  admit  and  maintain,  as  we  may  maintain  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  themselves  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  with- 
out allowing  that  this  "  Confession  of  Faith  "  has  any  title  to 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  those  which  are  jjroperly 
called  the  Creeds, — that  is  as  a  summary  of  the  articles  of  the 
one  faith.  It  is  indeed  obviously  an  exposition  and  explana- 
tion of  the  Catholic  faith,  not  the  very  faith  itself,  althougli 
in  some  of  its  language  it  seems  to  claim  for  itself  that  char- 
acter. The  real  difficulty,  in  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed, 
lies,  not  in  the  damnatory  clauses,  but  in  its  asserting  "  The 
"  Catholic  Faith  is  this."  For  in  declaring  that  no  one  can  be 
saved  without  believing  the  Catholic  Faith,  that  is  the  one 
Faith  on  which  the  Church  is  founded,  it  does  but  repeat  the 
language  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  which  is  no  less  true  and 
necessary  because  it  offends  the  ears  of  men.  But  when  such 
language  is  used,  it  becomes  very  necessary  to  provide  that 
nothing  should  even  appear  to  be  included  in  the  one  faith, 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  it.  Xow  as  regards  this 
Confession  it  is  impossible  for  any  honest  mind  to  deny,  that 
some  of  its  language  is  unsuitable  as  the  expression  of  elemen- 
tary truths  which  beginners  in  Christ  must  receive,  and  that  it 
demands  a  process  and  liabit  of  thought  which  we  have  no 
right  to  claim  of  those  who  are  not  mature  in  faith  and  know- 
ledge :  and  further,  that  it  is,  in  parts,  not  a  statement  of  truth 
to  be  believed,  but  an  explanation,  and  that  not  such  as  has 
been  expressly  revealed,  which  we  found  to  be  necessary  for 
the  one  faith. 

One  instance  of  this  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  this 
Confession  is  not  the  Catholic  faith  itself,  but  the  Catholic 
faith  cx2)laincd.  It  affirms  that  "  as  the  reasonable  soul  and 
"  flesh  is  one  man  ;  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ."     Now  this 
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is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  by 
comparing  it  with  something  else,  with  the  phenomena  of 
which  we  are  familiar,  but  which  we  can  no  more  understand 
than  the  union  of  the  Godhead  and  manhood  in  Christ.  Pro- 
bably we  have  most  of  us  felt  thankful  that  such  an  explana- 
tion has  been  given  us  in  this  Confession  ;  it  has  much  aided 
our  spiritual  perception  of  the  reality  both  of  the  sufferings 
and  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  in  His  manhood,  His  Godhead 
ever  being  eternally  the  same.  And  yet  we  dare  not  allow 
that  this  union  of  body  and  soul  in  one  man  is  such  an  ex- 
planation of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  as  to  be 
an  article  of  faith.  Used  in  a  general  way  as  an  instructive 
analogy,  which  may  answer  some  objections  and  illustrate 
some  aspects  of  truth,  it  is  sufficiently  borne  out  by  Holy 
Scripture,  and  profitable  ;  but  it  fails  utterly  if  we  press  it 
further,  and  it  can  only  mislead.  It  fails  as  regards  that  which 
is  the  real  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the  union  of  the  infinite 
and  the  finite  in  one  Christ.  When  we  compare  this  analogy 
with  that  which  we  have  examined  in  this  chapter  from  St 
Paul's  teaching,  we  see  how  defective  and  unphilosophical  the 
one  is,  as  compared  with  the  completeness  and  reality  of  the 
other.  Indeed  the  analogy  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  was 
evidently  never  intended  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  the  faith, 
as  a  root-truth  out  of  which  other  truths  might  be  developed. 
And  there  are  other  parts  of  this  Confession  of  the  same 
character. 

We  are  driven  therefore  by  the  most  rigorous  necessity  to 
the  conclusion,  that  however  valuable  the  Athanasian  Confes- 
sion may  be  and  is  as  an  exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  yet 
it  neither  is,  nor  is  intended  to  be,  the  faith  itself.  That  both 
its  use,  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  some  of  its  language,  may  lead  the  unin- 
structed  to  misapprehend  its  true  character,  can  hardly  be 
denied  by  any  one  who  has  given  sufficient  thought  to  the 
question,  and  whose  judgment  is  not  prepossessed. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE     PASTORAL     EPISTLES. 

The  Epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  Timotlieus  and 
Titus,  commonly  known  as  the  pastoral  epistles,  contain 
a  far  more  complete  representation  of  Church  life  than 
any  of  the  apostolic  writings  which  we  have  yet  ex- 
amined, and  mark  with  great  distinctness  the  growth 
of  the  Church  to  the  period  in  w^hich  they  were  written, 
which  was,  as  we  may  infer  with  much  certainty,  not 
long  before  the  apostle's  death.  His  work  was  now 
well-nigh  accomplished,  and  the  results  of  his  apostolic 
labours  were  becoming  consolidated,  and  had  assumed 
a  far  more  definite  shape  than  we  trace  in  his  earlier 
writinsfs. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  Ephesus  indeed,  where 
Timotheus  was  placed  by  St  Paul,  illustrates  several 
marked  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Churches 
planted  by  the  apostle.  First  we  gather  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  that  St  Paul  spent  not  less  than  three 
years  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  establish- 
ing the  Church  of  Christ,  in  that  great  city,  the  metro- 
polis of  Koman  Asia.  His  labours  were  accompanied 
by  supernatural  powers,  more  numerous  and  significant 
than  usual.  Heathenism,  assailed  in  its  stronghold, 
and  shaken  to  its  foundations  throughout  the  province, 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years  threatens  the  life  of  the 
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apostle,  who  leaves  tliese  jDarts  for  Macedonia.  But 
the  Church  of  God  has  taken  deep  root  at  Ephesus. 
Not  long  afterwards,  apparently  within  the  year,  we 
find  the  presbyters  of  the  Ephesian  Church  summoned 
to  Miletus,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  to  meet  the 
apostle  there.  That  they  were  in  the  fullest  sense  sub- 
ordinate to  St  Paul  in  their  charge  of  the  Church  in 
Ephesus,  is  evident,  as  \vell  by  the  fact  of  his  thus 
summoning  them  (jaere/caXeVaro  tov<^  Trpecr/Surepou?  rr\<^ 
iKKXrjaLaq),  as  by  the  language  in  w^hich  he  addresses 
them.  He  reminds  them  of  his  own  labours  at  Ephesus, 
and  expecting  never  to  see  them  again  in  the  flesh 
charges  them  to  be  faithful.  "  Take  heed  "  (he  says  to 
them)  "  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock  in  which  the 
"  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the 
"  Church  of  God  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His 
"  own  blood." 

The  word  which  our  Eno;lish  version  renders  "  over- 
"  seers"  (eVtcr/coTrot)  is  now  for  the  first  time  used  of 
pastors  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  not  yet  as  a  title 
of  office,  but  as  expressing  the  functions  of  the  office. 
Some  commentators,  anxious  to  prove  from  the  use  of 
words,  what  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history,  that 
there  was  originally  no  office  superior  to  that  of  pres- 
byters, complain  of  the  English  translators  for  not 
invariably  rendering  eVtcrKOTro?  by  the  technical  word 
"  bishop."  To  be  consistent  they  ought  also  to  complain 
that  the  word  Sta/coi^og  is  not  always  translated  "deacon." 
It  would  contribute  yet  more  to  that  confusion  of  w^ords 
with  things  on  which  their  argument  depends.  It  is 
of  more  importance  however  to  notice  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  eVtcTKOTros.  It  is  used  both  in  classical 
writers  and  in  the  Septuagint  of  those  to  whom  a  charge 
is  committed.      In  the  Old  Testament  language,  the 
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officers,  civil  and  military,  the  overseers  of  the  work 
of  building  the  Lord's  house,  were  i-nidKo-noC''  In 
the  New  Testament,  eTna-KOTrrj  is  used  of  the  office  of 
an  apostle,  from  which  Judas  fcll.t  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self is  called  by  St  Peter  the  Shepherd  and  eVtcr/coTrog 
of  our  souls. I  The  word  therefore  means  one  whos(i 
office  it  is  to  mind  and  care  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  others.  This  charge  Jesus  Christ  first  under- 
took according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  committed  it 
to  His  apostles;  the  apostles  committed  it  to  others, 
ft  implies  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  watching 
over  the  spiritual  interests  of  others.  These  interests 
are  primarily  to  each  man  his  own  charge,  —  and 
the  charge  cannot  become  the  right  and  duty  of 
another  besides  myself  except  by  the  authority  of 
God.  The  dXXorptoeTrtcrKOTros,  the  man  who  assumes 
a  charge  over  others  which  does  not  beloui^  to 
him,  is  not,  as  some  imagine,  a  better  Christian 
for  doing  so;  his  conduct  is,  according  to  St  Peter,§ 
exactly  the  opposite  to  that  which  becomes  the  Chris- 
tian. Indeed,  as  regards  both  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  men,  the  case  is  the  same  ;  to  pro- 
mote their  interests  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  take 
charge  of  them,  as  one  who  has  the  right  of  counselling 
and  directing,  belongs  only  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
committed.  Now  we  have  found  from  the  acts  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  from  those  of  His 
apostles,  that  the  spiritual  charge  of  men  is  provided 
for  in  His  Church  through  an  ordinance  instituted  by 
Himself;  that  a  man  cannot  assume  this  of  himself,  or 
by  others  choosing  to  intrust  to  him  the  responsibility 

*   Cf.  in  Sept.  Num.  xxxi.   14;    2  Parakip.  xxxiv.  12,  17;    Neheiii. 
xi.  9,  1 4. 

t  Acts,  i.  20.  t  1  l\t.  ii.  25.  §  1  Pet.  iv.  15. 
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of  watcliing  over  their  souls/''  but  the  authority  must  be 
derived  from  God.  Therefore  St  Paul  reminds  these 
presbyters  of  Ephesus,  whom  he  had  himself  no  doubt 
ordained  during  his  residence  in  that  city,  that,  being 
appointed  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  intrusted  them  with  their  charge,  as  really 
as  if  they  had  been  separated  and  consecrated  to  it, 
like  Paul  himself,  by  the  express  and  special  direction 
of  the  Spirit,  or,  like  the  Twelve,  by  the  words  and 
acts  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  yet  the  apostle  knew, 
when  he  thus  spoke  of  their  office,  that  even  from 
amongst  these  presbyters  t  themselves  would  some 
hereafter  be  found  traitors,  like  Judas,  who  should 
pervert  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But,  because  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  committed  this  charge  to  them,  was  their 
spiritual  guidance  to  be  received  when  they  should 
speak  perverse  things,  and  draw  disciples  after  them  ? 
God  forbid. 

But  St  Paul's  words  here  suggest  a  question  to 
which  they  do  not  supply  the  answer.  He  foresees 
that  the  result  of  his  own  departure  will  be,  that 
wolves  will  come  in  and  devour  the  flock  of  God,  and 
that  even  those  who  are  appointed  to  guard  the  sheep, 
may,  instead  of  being  as  faithful  watchdogs,  prove 
themselves  to  be  wolves  in  disguise.  Now,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Christian  ministry  was  instituted  of  Christ 
and  endued  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  purpose 
of  witnessing  to  the  faith  and  cultivating  that  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God  in  which  the  body  of  Christ 
is  perfected.  But  if  those,  to  whom  this  ministry  is 
intrusted,  teach  falsehood  instead  of  truth,  although 
the  eVtyvwcrt?  of  the  mature  Christian  will  doubtless 

*  Cf.  Jude,  12.     eavToiis  Troifiaivovres. 

t  Acts,  XX.  30.      e^  vfiav  avrdv  di'a<TTT](rovTaL  avbpes. 
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enable  him  to  discern  this,  yet  those,  whose  spiritual 
perceptions  are  not  so  exercised  as  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  evil,  will  often  be  deceived  and 
destroyed.  Does  then  the  office  of  one  who  thus  per- 
verts the  truth  continue  or  not  ?  That  an  office,  once 
intrusted  to  a  man,  is  not  at  once  disannulled  because 
its  duties  are  not  faithfully  performed,  we  have  con- 
cluded from  accumulated  evidence ;  and  yet,  there 
must  be  some  fatal  organic  defect  in  the  body,  if  a 
ministry  created  for  one  purpose  may  be  allowed  to 
be  exercised  for  the  opposite.  This  is  a  virulent  and 
malignant  disease  and  not  the  mere  absence  of  the  life 
of  love.  The  necessity  for  some  organic  or  corporate 
action,  by  which  such  a  contradiction  to  the  life  of  the 
Church  should  be  corrected,  we  may  infer  from  the 
apostle's  warnings  ;  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  he 
neither  directs  nor  indicates  any  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  presbyters,  but  merely,  in  general  terms, 
encourages  them  to  be  watchful,  and  to  remember  his 
teaching  and  example.  His  language  indeed  implies 
very  forcibly  that,  in  his  absence,  the  apostolic  autho- 
rity which  might  remedy  such  dangers  would  be 
wanting. 

Some  four  years  afterwards  St  Paul,  probably  then 
in  captivity  in  Rome,  wrote  the  Epistle  entitled  to  the 
Ephesians.  The  supposition  that  this  was  an  encyclical 
letter,  and  not  intended  solely  for  the  Ephesian  Church, 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  allusions  to 
the  special  dangers  of  which  he  had  warned  tlic  Ephe- 
sian presbyters,  beyond  the  general  truth, — which  we 
examined  in  our  last  chapter, — that  the  offices  of  the 
ministry,  beginning  with  that  of  apostles,  were  ordained 
as  a  safeguard  against  false  doctrine.  Again  tliere  is 
another  interval,  and  the  apostle  writes  his  First  Epistle 
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to  Timothy.  From  this  we  learu,  that  St  Paul's  anti- 
cipation that  he  shoukl  no  more  see  the  face  of  the 
Ephesian  pastors  was  not  realised ;  Christ  had  other 
work  for  His  servant  there,  which  if  he  had  not  ful- 
filled, the  Church  of  God  would  have  suffered  much 
loss  in  future  ages.  In  fact,  the  remedy  for  the  very 
evils  indicated  by  St  Paul's  charge  to  the  presbyters 
had  to  be  supplied ;  and  here  again  we  find,  as  else- 
where, that  the  development  of  the  Church's  organ- 
isation to  its  maturity  was  not  something  definitely 
appointed  beforehand,  but  the  natural  and  necessary 
outgrowth  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Church's 
organic  life,  terminating  in  that  definite  form  which  is 
the  true  result  of  these  laws.  On  this  visit  to  Ephesus, 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  place  after  St  Paul's  two 
years'  imprisonment  at  Rome,  he  found  that  the  dangers 
which  he  had  foreseen  as  the  result  of  his  departure 
had  already  come  upon  the  Church,  and  were  threaten- 
ing very  serious  consequences.  We  gather  that  the 
perversions  of  the  truth  took  the  form,  on  the  one  hand 
of  erroneous  teaching  as  to  the  Mosaical  law,  on  the 
other  of  dangerous  speculations  in  the  border-land  be- 
tween religion  and  philosophy,  where  a  pseudo-gnosis 
was  obscuring  the  Gospel  by  its  unholy  principles.  The 
question  now  comes  before  the  apostle's  mind  in  full 
force,  how,  after  his  departure  again,  provision  shall  be 
made  against  these  evils.  Hitherto  (so  far  as  we  can 
judge)  all  the  Churches  planted  by  him  were  under  his 
apostolic  charge ;  but  already  the  charge  had  become 
too  heavy  even  for  his  gigantic  powers ;  it  was  more 
and  more  apparent,  as  the  Church  grew,  that  the  pre- 
sence in  every  Church  of  one  with  apostolic  authority 
was  essential  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  Church  was 
instituted ;  of  some  spiritually  gifted  man,  who  should  be 
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not  merely  one  kTria-Koiio'^  in  that  Church  among  many, 
but  to  whom  personally  the  iTncrKomj  of  that  Church 
should  be  intrusted.  He  therefore  commits  to  Timo- 
theus  this  charge,  when  he  himself  left  Ephesus  for 
Macedonia,  and  lie  writes  an  Epistle  to  him,  and  sub- 
sequently a  second,  to  encourage  and  direct  him  in  the 
charge.  The  Epistles  evidently  contemplate  the  con- 
tinued residence  of  Timothcus  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
continued  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties  there, 
although  one  purpose  of  the  second  Epistle  was  to  ex- 
press St  Paul's  strong  desire  to  see  his  beloved  son  once 
more,  and  soon,  before  the  winter,  lest  he  should  behold 
him  no  more  asjain  in  this  life.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  impartial  student  of  the  Epistles  can  draw  any 
other  conclusion  from  the  Epistles  than  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  St  Paul's  original  intention  in  leaving 
Timothy  at  Ephesus,  the  appointment  at  all  events  after- 
wards became  permanent.  But  indeed,  whether  it  were 
permanent  or  temporary  as  regarded  Timotheus  him- 
self, the  argument  to  be  derived  from  this  pregnant  in- 
stance remains  the  same.  It  is  equally  an  example  of 
the  necessity  which,  in  the  development  of  the  Church, 
gradually  manifested  itself  more  and  more  distinctly, 
that,  as  the  apostles  ceased  to  be  able  to  superintend  in 
their  own  persons  the  Churches  which  they  planted, 
they  should  place  there  in  their  own  stead  persons 
qualified  and  commissioned  to  exercise  their  powers. 
It  proves  further,  that  these  powers  were  intrusted, 
not  to  a  body  of  presbyters, — for  if  this  had  been 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Church's  organisation, 
why  was  it  not  done  from  the  first  at  Ephesus  ? — but, 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  personal  responsibility  in 
the  apostolic  ofiiee  marked  out  by  Christ  Himself,  in 
accordance  also  with  the  precedent  long  since  given  in 
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the  Jerusalem  Cliurcli,  to  one  person,  in  whom  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  charge  of  this  Church  should  be 
vested.  It  may  be  asked  perhaps,  why,  if  this  principle 
was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Church,  there  should  be 
an  interval  of  some  twenty-five  years  between  the  first 
example  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  next  in  Ephesus  ;  but 
we  cannot  argue  on  the  assumption  that  there  were  no 
other  instances  in  the  interval,  merely  because  they  are 
not  recorded ;  actually,  we  find  the  principle  asserted 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  necessary  through  the  failure  of 
the  personal  suj)ervision  of  the  apostles ;  and  we  can 
well  understand  that  St  Paul,  in  planting  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  would  defer  intrusting  to  others 
the  superintendence  of  the  infant  Churches,  until  the 
Churches  themselves  should  be  thoroughly  leavened 
with  his  own  teaching,  and  until  those  should  be 
trained  up  under  his  own  eye,  and  thoroughly  tested, 
to  whom  he  could  with  confidence  intrust  his  spiritual 
children. 

That  the  true  form  of  the  oro-anisation  of  the  Church 
is  by  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  Church  with  its  presby- 
ters being  committed  to  one  person,  who  exercises  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  the  apostolate,  follows  by  necessary 
consequence,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  promise  of  Christ 
that  these  functions  shall  be  permanent,  on  the  other 
from  the  principle,  established  in  His  acts  and  teaching, 
that  those  functions  are  personal.  But  the  instances 
of  James  in  Jerusalem,  of  Timotheus  in  Ephesus,  and 
of  Titus  in  Crete,  would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to 
prove  this,  unless  it  could  be  shown,  either  that  the 
government  of  the  Church  by  the  apostles  passed  else- 
where into  other  forms,  or  at  least  that  these  appoint- 
ments indicated  a  transition  state  to  other  forms  of 
polity.     But  hitherto  the  historical  evidence  has  been 
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all  ill  the  appointed  direction ;  tlie  tendency,  as  the 
organisation  develops  itself,  has  been  at  the  same  time 
to  distribute  the  functions,  and  to  centralise  them  in 
separate  persons.  Originally  the  whole  Church  was 
under  the  joint  charge  of  apostles.  Contemporaneously 
with  the  bestowal  of  a  portion  of  their  functions  on 
others,  one  with  full  apostolic  powers  receives  the 
charge  of  the  local  Church  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  apostles 
gradually  enter  upon  separate  spheres  of  personal  la- 
bour. To  suppose  that  this  process  could  issue  in  an 
organisation,  in  which  all  pastors  should  hold  the  same 
office,  and  a  body  of  presbyters  would  be  substituted 
for  personal  administration, — that  is,  in  which  there 
should  be  neither  distinction  of  functions  nor  central- 
isation,— in  which  that  which  had  become  heterogeneous 
and  definite  should  become  again  homogeneous  and  inde- 
finite,— is  to  suppose  that  the  development  of  the  Church 
was  something  anomalous,  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
fundamental  laws  that  govern  all  developments  that 
are  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge."'' 

The  absolute  personality  of  the  instructions  given 
both  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus  must  strike  every 
reader  of  the  pastoral  epistles.  Each  is  addressed  not 
as  an  i7rLaK07ro<;  and  noLfxijv  in  the  Church  of  God, — 
as  the  Ephesian  presbyters  were  addressed  by  St 
Paul, — but  as  the  guardian  and  pastor  of  the  Church 
committed  to  his  charge,  the  one  person  in  whom 
all  the  responsibilities  of  the  spiritual  administration 
of  the  Church  centred.  He  cannot  relieve  himself 
of  the  responsibilities  by  dividing  them  with  others, 
but  by  prayer,  and  study  of  God's  word,  and  giving 
himself  wholly  to  his  ministry, —  and  by  stirring 
up,    kindling   into  flame,   the   gift    of    God's   Spirit, 

*  See  svpra,  Chap.  V.  (3),  p.  302. 
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which  is  in  him  through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
which  if  neglected,  would  be  dormant  and  profitless 
both  to  himself  and  others, — he  must  gain  strength 
and  grace  to  fulfil  the  charge  he  has  received  in  the 
house  of  God.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
conclude  that  because  the  responsibility  is  personal, 
therefore  the  administration  is  absolute.  This  would 
be  a  contradiction  to  the  first  and  most  fundamental 
principle  of  all  true  spiritual  government,  which  must 
be,  from  its  very  nature,  not  by  mere  authority,  which 
is  law  and  therefore  unspiritual,  but  through  the  con- 
currence of  the  will  of  the  body  governed.  We  learn 
the  same  truth  from  the  Church  being  the  body  of 
Christ,  of  which  all,  however  different  their  functions, 
are  equally  members,  and  in  which  one  member  aff"ects 
another  organically,  that  is  not  by  external  action  as 
on  inorganic  matter,  but  through  a  vital  action  common 
to  both.  This  spiritual  constitution  of  the  Church  is 
also  alone  consistent  with  the  warnings  given  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  His  disciples,  on  the  one  hand  against  calling 
any  man  their  father  on  earth,  or  being  themselves 
called  spiritual  guides ;  on  the  other,  against  claiming 
authority  similar  to  that  exercised  by  earthly  rulers. 
We  have  already  seen,  in  the  examples  given  by  St 
Paul  and  others,  how  the  concurrent  action  of  other 
members  of  the  body  is  not  only  consistent  with  the 
exercise  of  apostolic  authority  but  is  necessary  to  it. 
The  council  of  Jerusalem  indeed  is,  in  its  principles,  a 
complete  type  for  the  apostolic  administration  of  the 
Church.  As  the  apostles  and  presbyters  with  the 
whole  Church  on  that  occasion  decided  a  matter  which 
was  of  universal  concern  ;  so  on  the  same  principles,  in 
each  Church  when  completely  constituted,  the  ktri- 
(TKOTTo^  of  the  Church  ^vould  need  the  aid  of  the  presby- 
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ters  or  eTTLO-KonoL  of  the  second  order,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  whole  body,  in  those  questions 
which  affected  all.  It  is  through  such  united  ac- 
tion, that  the  most  absolute  personal  responsibility 
becomes  practically  consistent  with  true  Christian 
liberty/'" 

Before  we  examine  into  the  particular  instructions 
given  to  these  chief  pastors  for  the  exercise  of  their 
high  office,  we  must  notice  some  general  principles 
suggested  by  the  apostle  for  the  guidance  of  all  who 
hold  such  an  office.  He  urges  on  Timotheus  the  neces- 
sity for  caution  and  wisdom  in  his  administration,  from 
the  consideration  that  the  Church  is  the  house  of  God, 
and  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  t  The  first 
of  these  expressions,  "the  house  of  God," — which  we 
must  evidently  understand  in  the  sense  of  "  household" 
or  "  family,"  and  not  of  a  material  building, — carries 
our  thoughts  back  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
which  the  faithful  and  wise  servant  is  represented  as 
having  authority  in  the  household  committed  to  him 
by  his  Lord,  that  he  might  give  to  each  his  portion  in 
due  season.  But  St  Paul  gives  a  new  life  and  reality 
to  the  parallel.  He  tells  Timotheus  (ver.  4,  5,  12) 
that  the  same  qualifications  are  required  for  office  in 
the  Church,  as  for  governing  wisely  and  well  a  man's 
own  family.  That  the  Church  is  the  house  of  God  is 
therefore  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech ;  the  relations  in 
the  Church  must  be  actually  of  the  same  kind  as  the  re- 
lations in  the  family ;  for  unless  the  subordination  and 
the  government  in  both  had  some  elements  in  common, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  argue,  as  St  Paul  does,  from 
one  to  the  other.  In  one  respect  indeed,  namely  in 
the  law  of  family  relations  being  the  law  of  love, — and 

*  Sec  Chaix  III.  svpra,  j>.  2G8,  t   1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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not  that  of  mere  justice  as  the  law  of  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  must  be, — and  therefore  in  its  being  ad- 
ministered in  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
bondage  of  the  letter, — there  is  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  relations  of  a  family  and  those  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  In  the  latter  all  are  servants  as 
regards  their  duties,  but  they  are  also  children  of  the 
house,  and  brethren  one  of  another,  as  regards  their 
mutual  relations. 

But  the  second  of  these  titles  of  God's  Church 
requires  more  consideration.  It  is  "the  pillar  and 
"  ground  of  the  truth."  That  this  is  predicated  of 
the  Church,  and  not  of  Timotheus  himself  or  of  the 
mystery  of  godliness  that  follows,  must  be  admitted  by 
every  one  who  is  content  to  take  the  words  of  the 
apostle  in  their  simple  and  obvious  meaning.  They 
evidently  mean  that  the  Church  is  instituted  to  main- 
tain, establish,  and  set  forth  the  truth ;  which  we  have 
found  St  Paul  affirming  as  expressly  in  other  language, 
for  example  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  But  it  is 
important  to  notice  what  is  in  the  apostle's  mind  when 
he  speaks  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  of  truth  generally, 
even  of  spiritual  truth,  of  which  the  Church  is  the 
witness ;  but  definitely  of  tlie  truth,"''"  of  that  which  it 
is  ordained  to  keep  and  uphold.  And  he  explains  this 
by  proceeding  to  say  that  "  confessedly,"  that  is  as  all 
confess  in  the  Church,  "  great,"  of  vast  importance  to 
the  Christian  life,  "  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  "  and 
this  is  defined  by  him,  in  language  which  has  at  least 
the  rhythm  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  a  liturgical 
confession  of  faith, — as  "  He  who  was  manifested  in 
"  the   flesh,   justified   in   the   Spirit,    seen  by  angels, 

*  fTTvKo^  Kill  eS/joico/xa  t^s  a\r]6fias.     It  will  be  observed  that  while  the 
uoniiuatives  are  anarthrous,  the  genitive  retains  the  article. 
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"  preaclied  among  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
"  world,  taken  up  in  glory."  It  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  here  the  one  faith  in  another  form  :  the 
words  are  nothing  else  than  an  expansion  of  the 
radical  truth  that  "Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh." 
This  faith  therefore, — as  we  have  also  seen  in  consider- 
ing the  teaching  of  St  Paul  as  to  the  body  of  Christ  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, — is  the  truth  of  which 
the  Church  is  ordained  to  be  both  the  pillar  and  the 
basement.  This  it  has  to  testify  and  to  expound  by  all 
its  ministries,  ordinances,  and  discipline.  Against  de- 
partures from  this  one  faith,  however  disguised, — such 
as  the  Spirit  foretold  should  come  in  the  latter  days, — 
the  Church  is  to  watch  and  to  protest.  And  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  this  same  faith  that  St  Paul  speaks,  when 
he  solemnly  charges  Timotheus,  more  than  once,  to 
guard  the  sacred  deposit  committed  to  his  trust,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  us.  We  must  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  office  both  of  the  Church  and  of  all  its 
ministers  is  to  guard,  maintain,  exhibit  truth  com- 
mitted to  them,  not  to  add  explanations,  or  develop 
doctrines  into  forms  of  thought  and  language  that  may 
be  more  logically  consistent  and  complete  than  those 
which  are  revealed.  It  is  one  thinc^  to  condemn  false 
conclusions,  which  by  implication  deny  the  faith,  or 
any  part  of  it ;  another,  ourselves  to  deduce  conclu- 
sions, and,  because  they  appear  to  us  not  to  deny  but 
to  confirm  the  faith,  to  teach  and  affirm  them  as  part 
of  that  faith.  The  former  is  the  office  of  the  Church  : 
the  latter  is  not.  Its  duty  as  the  guardian  of  the  truth 
is  simply  conservative ;  the  gi-owth  of  the  Church  in 
knowledge  is,  we  have  found,  subjective,  and  not 
through  an  accession  of  objective  truth. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  invcstiirate  the  functions  of  the 
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office  received  by  Timotliy  in  their  details.  The  truth 
was  to  be  maintained  by  him,  not  only  by  word  and 
example,  but  by  his  whole  administration.  The  apostle 
gives  him  instructions  as  to  the  public  prayers  of  the 
Church,  to  be  offered  now  in  every  place,  and  not 
merely  in  a  temple  at  Jerusalem.  These  prayers  were 
to  contain  intercessions  for  all  men,  for  kings  and  all 
in  authority.  Both  men  and  women  were  to  unite  in 
these  common  prayers,  (for  this  seems  to  be  the  force  of 
the  word  oxravrw?  in  1  Tim.  ii.  9),  but  women  were 
commanded  to  keep  silence  in  the  Church,  so  that  the 
command  to  pray  does  not  imply  of  necessity  any 
public  ministration.  Of  those  who  are  to  be  the 
public  ministers  and  teachers  he  then  proceeds  to 
speak  at  length ;  and  this  portion  of  the  apostle's  in- 
structions is  so  pertinent  to  our  argument,  and  so  illus- 
trative of  principles  which  we  concluded  from  acts  and 
words  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  must  examine  the  sub- 
ject from  all  sides. 

(1.)  We  learn  then  that  now  there  are  two  dis- 
tinctly recognised  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
subordinate  to  the  apostles  and  to  others  endowed  with 
apostolic  powers.  The  first  of  these  are  called  some- 
times irpecr^vTepoi,  which  title,  we  have  seen,  was 
derived  from  the  Jewish  organisation,  and  indeed 
originally  from  the  patriarchal  idea  of  seniority  giving 
precedence  in  religious  matters;  at  other  times,  eVt- 
cTKOTTOL,  to  dcuotc  that  the  cure  of  souls  is  committed 
to  them.  The  second  class  has  the  title  of  Stct/cot'ot, 
implying  active  service.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  all  these  terms  are  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, not  merely  as  descriptive  of  different  grades  in 
the  ministry,  but  of  the  apostles  themselves,  in  whom 
all   those   functions  were  originally  vested   which   in 
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the    process   of    development    became    distributed   in 
several   offices.      These   offices   gradually  assume   the 
several  titles  according  to  their  several  functions.     The 
fact  that  the  first  of  these  two  classes,  after  being  at 
first   always   called   presbyters,    has    acquired,    at   all 
events  in  St  Paul's  language  and  in  Geutile  Churches, 
the  other  title  of  inicTKOTroL,  indicates,  it  would  seem, 
a  certain  growth  of  idea  as  to  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  office.     The  original  title  of  presbyters  or  elders 
was  taken  naturally  in  the  Jerusalem  Church,  where  it 
first  appears,  from  the  Jewish  title ;  the  root  idea  in  it 
being  a  certain  share  in  the  government  of  the  body. 
During  the  period    in    which   the   supernatural   gifts 
abounded,    and   the   prophets    and   others   spiritually 
endowed  took  a  large  share  in  the  edification  of  the 
Church,   the  functions  of  the  presbyters  as  spiritual 
pastors  would  be  less  apparent.      But  as  the  super- 
natural gifts  were   gradually  absorbed   into  the  per- 
manent order  of  the  Church,  the  Jewish  idea  of  elders 
was  felt  to  be  insufficient  to  express  the  highest  and 
most  distinct  functions  of  the  office.      Moreover  we 
have  seen   reason  to  suppose  that  the  original  office 
of  the  elders  included  that  of  the  deacons,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  in  the  New  Testament  we  never  read 
of  "  presbyters  and  deacons,"  but  only  of  "  eVtcTAcoTrot 
"  and  deacons."     At  all  events,  the  use  of  the  term 
inicTKOTroL  to  describe  the  presbyters  of  the  Church, 
indicates  a  transition  state,  when  the  spiritual  office 
of  the  presbyters  had  become  more  prominent,   and 
when  the  title  of  apostle  was  still  given  to  men  in- 
vested with  apostolical  functions,  a  title  which  was 
afterwards  reserved  for  the  Twelve  and  for  St  Paul, 
whilst  that  of  eVto-KOTro?  was  assigned  to  one  who  had 
not  a  charge  in  a  Church,  but  the  pastoral  charge  of 
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the  Church.  But  however  the  technical  titles  may  be 
changed,  it  still  remains  as  certainly  true  as  in  the  times 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  those,  who  from  the  time  of 
the  complete  organisation  of  the  Church  have  been  called 
"  bishops,"  exercise  apostolical  functions,  and  that  those 
who  are  (as  from  the  first)  called  "  presbyters "  have 
that  charge  of  souls,  of  which  St  Paul  says,  that  he  who 
seeks  after  an  l-mcrKOTTr]  desires  an  honourable  office, 

(2.)  The  several  functions  of  the  two  offices  may  be 
determined  to  some  extent  by  the  qualifications  required 
for  them  in  the  apostle's  instructions  to  Timotheus  and 
to  Titus. 

The  TTpea^vrepos  or  eTTi(TKOTro<s  must  be  a  man  of 
blameless  life  and  conversation,  of  good  report  not  only 
among  Christians  but  also  amongst  those  that  are 
without.  He  must  not  be  a  new  convert  since  that 
would  expose  him  to  temptations  to  pride  in  his  office. 
He  must  also  have  qualities  calculated  to  increase  bis 
influence  over  others.  He  ought  to  be  a  friendly, 
hospitable  man,  as  well  as  self-controlled  and  religious. 
Not  a  man  given  to  strife,  or  a  lover  of  money.  But 
there  are  some  special  qualifications  yet  needed  for  the 
office, — for  he  is  a  steward  of  God,  as  Jesus  Christ 
describes  those  who  should  have  charge  in  His  house- 
hold. He  must  therefore  be  apt  to  teach,  with  a  firm 
hold  of  the  faith,  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  instruct 
the  brethren  in  sound  doctrine  and  to  answer  the 
adversaries  of  the  truth.  To  this  is  added  that  his 
family, — for  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  married  man, — ought 
to  be  well  ordered,  not  only  that  no  reproach  may  be 
cast  on  his  office,  but  also  because  a  man,  who  cannot 
govern  his  own  house  well,  is  not  likely  to  take  sufficient 
care  of  the  Church  of  God. 

The   deacons  also   must   not   be  untried  men,  but 
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known  to  be  of  honest  and  sober  conversation.  And 
although  they  do  not  need  the  same  powers  of  teach- 
ing as  are  necessary  for  the  higher  office,  yet  theirs 
is  no  mere  secular  work.  They  should  be  men  who 
"  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith,"  not  only  in  the 
understanding,  but  in  a  good  conscience ;  such  as  is 
required  for  that  eTrtyvwcrt?,  or  spiritual  perception,  of 
which  St  Paul  elsewhere  speaks  as  the  safeguard 
against  the  varied  deceits  of  false  doctrine.  And  they 
also  ought  to  be  men  who  govern  well  their  children 
and  households.  For  although  they  have  as  yet  no 
spiritual  charge,  yet  those  who  have  fulfilled  well  the 
duties  of  this  inferior  office  gain  thereby  an  honourable 
standing  in  Clnist's  Church,  and  much  confidence  in 
the  faith.  The  most  natural  and  obvious  meaning:  of 
this,  especially  as  it  is  a  reason  for  the  capacity  for 
governing  being  required  in  a  deacon,  is  that  having 
proved  himself  to  be  a  faithful  and  wise  servant  he 
thereby  qualifies  himself  to  receive  an  eTna-Kom]  in 
the  household.  Those  little  realise  what  the  house- 
hold of  Christ  is,  who  imagine  that  this  is  an  unworthy 
motive  to  set  before  the  deacon.  St  Paul's  instruction 
to  Timotheus  evidently  amounts  to  this  :  Appoint  those 
as  deacons,  who,  after  they  have  been  proved  in  the 
lower  office,  may  become  qualified  for  the  higher.  For 
one  oreat  advautao^e  of  the  deacon's  office  in  the  Church 
is,  that  it  is  one  in  which  men's  qualifications  for  the 
pastoral  office  may  be  tested. 

The  language  of  the  apostle  leads  us  to  infer 
that  women  also  held  the  office  of  deacon  in  the 
apostolic  Church ;  and  this  is  confirmed  l)y  the 
mention,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  one 
Phoebe  whom  he  calls  "  deaconess  of  the  Church  in 
*'  Cenchrea."      For   deaconesses   the    qualifications    of 
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character  are  miicli  the  same  as  for  the  men.  In 
private  ministrations,  whether  of  temporal  or  spiritual 
relief,  women  might,  and  actually  did,  fulfil  all  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  diaconate.  St  Paul  mentions, 
in  more  than  one  epistle,  the  names  of  women  whom 
he  recognises  as  fellow-workers  with  himself  and  who 
laboured  much  in  the  Lord.  For,  be  it  remembered, 
the  duties  of  the  diaconate,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
presbyter,  are  all  included  in  the  office  of  an  apostle. 

(3.)  In  order  to  understand  the  full  force  of  St 
Paul's  language,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  con- 
clusions which  we  drew  from  the  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself,  which  throw  much  light  on  the  instructions 
given  in  these  pastoral  epistles.  We  concluded  from 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ '"'  that  the  appointment  to  an 
office  of  trust  in  the  house  of  God  would  be  through  a 
process,  which  in  a  certain  sense  should  be  a  judgment. 
The  servant  in  the  family,  who  should  be  adjudged  after 
a  certain  probation  to  be  faithful  and  wise,  would  have 
a  charge,  an  eVtcr/covrTj,  committed  to  him,  and  by  his 
conduct  in  this  office,  as  steward  in  the  household, 
would  the  final  sentence  on  him  be  determined.  St 
Paul  here  therefore  describes  the  qualifications  which  a 
man  must  be  adjudged  to  possess,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  intrusted  with  such  a  charge.  But  by  whom  is  this 
preliminary  judgment  to  be  passed  %  We  gather  that 
the  evidence,  on  which  the  judgment  must  be  founded, 
should  be  received  from  all,  to  a  certain  extent  even 
from  unbelievers.  But  the  apostle  writes  to  Timotheus 
as  to  one  with  whom  rested  the  sole  and  undivided 
responsibility  of  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  qual- 
ifications for  the  pastoral  office.  The  Epistle  to  Titus 
marks  yet  more  definitely  the  personal  responsibility  of 

*  See  Part  II.  Chap.  VII.,  p.  132. 
2  H 
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him  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  Church  was 
intrusted.  St  Paul  had  left  him  in  Crete  that  he  might 
complete  the  work  which  the  apostle  began  there  of 
setting  all  things  in  order,  and  especially  that  he  might 
appoint  presbyters  in  every  city.  By  whomsoever  the 
selection — in  modern  language  the  nomination  and  pre- 
sentation— might  be  made,  the  appointment,  which 
includes  the  judgment  on  the  person,  is  by  him  who  is 
invested  with  the  apostolic  authority. 

(4.)  We  may  well  ask  here,  when  we  consider  the 
vast  personal  responsibilities  with  which  Timotheus 
and  Titus  were  intrusted,  as  judges  of  matters  affecting 
vitally  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  how  they 
themselves  were  called  and  appointed  to  their  high 
office.  It  would  be  contrary  to  every  principle  indi- 
cated, alike  by  the  acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  those  of  His  apostles,  if  those,  who  have  autho- 
rity to  call  and  appoint  others  to  a  pastoral  charge, 
should  not  themselves  receive  that  authority  by  a 
solemn  call  and  appointment.  The  apostles  themselves 
were  appointed  by  a  most  solemn  act  of  Jesus  Christ, 
after  special  and  prolonged  prayer.  Matthias  was 
co-opted  into  the  apostolic  body,  to  supply  the  place 
of  him  who  fell,  after  a  direct  appeal,  with  prayer,  to 
the  judgment  of  Christ  Himself.  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
though  already  "  prophets  and  teachers,"  are  separated 
under  express  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  of  men  immediately  authorised  by  the 
Spirit.  Of  the  consecration  of  Timothy  to  his  office 
we  have  a  few  notices,  which  indicate  that  there  was 
something  of  a  special  nature  in  it,  as  indeed  we  might 
expect,  considering  that  he  was  (in  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage) the  first  bishop  of  a  Gentile  Church,  as  Paul 
was  the  first  apostle  of  tlie  Gentiles.     He  is  reminded 
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(1  Tim.  i.  18,  19)  of  the  prophecies  that  anticipated  his 
future  labours,  and  the  apostle  bids  him  "  in  them"  war 
a  good  warfare.  St  Paul  is  afterwards  more  explicit 
(1  tim.  iii.  14).  He  bids  him  not  neglect  the  gift  that 
was  in  him  which  was  given  him  through  pro2:)hecy, 
with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  irpecr^vrepiov. 
In  the  second  epistle,  he  exhorts  him  to  kindle  into 
flame  the  gift  of  God,  "  which,"  the  apostle  says,  ''  is  in 
''  thee  by  the  laying  on  of  my  hands."  "  The  gift,"  to 
which  the  apostle  refers,  was  manifestly  that  which 
Timothy  needed  for  his  duties  at  Ephesus,  and  there- 
fore we  must  infer  that  the  ordination,  of  which  he 
speaks,  must  have  been,  not  that  by  which  Timothy 
was  placed  in  any  inferior  office,  but  that  by  which  he 
received  an  office  with  apostolic  functions.  This  was 
through  prophecies  which  designated  him  for  this  office, 
as  St  Paul  himself  was  designated  before  him.  From 
one  passage,  we  should  conclude  that  the  laying  on  of 
hands  was  by  St  Paul  himself;  from  the  other,  by  the 
presbytery.  But  as  it  is  not  possible,  I  think,  to  sup- 
pose that  different  acts  were  intended,  the  presbytery 
must  include  St  Paul, — indeed  we  know  from  St  Peter 
that  an  apostle  is  also  a  presbyter, — and  St  Paul's  act 
was  accompanied  by  that  of  the  whole  presbytery. 
But  what  was  this  Trpea-^vrepiov  1  The  word  is  only 
used  twice  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
both  cases  of  a  body  which  included  not  only  those 
who  were  technically  distinguished  as  "  elders,"  but  also 
"  chief  priests." '"  In  the  term,  as  used  in  the  Church, 
the   apostle   certainly  included  himself,  and  therefore 

*  Luke,  xxii.  66,  a-vvfjxBtj  to  npea-^vTepiov  tov  \aov,  dpxifpfh  re  Kal 
ypap.p.aTt'i.s.  "  The  senate  of  the  people,  both  chief  priests  and  scribes." 
iu  Acts,  xxii.  5,  St  Paul  says  that  he  received  letters  of  authority  from 
"  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  senate."  Elsewhere  (xxvi.  10)  he  says  that 
he  received  his  authority  from  "  the  chief  priests." 
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others  also  of  tlie  a/oxtcpets  of  tlie  new  dispensation 
may  have  been  included.     But  lie  speaks  of  the  act  of 
the  presbytery  as  his  own  act ;  indeed  the  instructions 
to  Timothy  imply  that  whatever  authority  he  exercised 
was  derived  through  the  apostle.     Paul,  however,  in 
the  separation  of  Timothy  to  the  work,  acted  as  the 
president  of  a  Christian  senate,  how  composed  we  are 
not  told,  and  his  action  and  theirs  was  under  express 
instruction  from  the  Holy  Spirit.    And,  although  there 
was  doul3tless  somewhat  special  in  the  case  of  Timo- 
theus — as  in  that  of  the  consecration  of  Paul  himself — 
yet  Ave  may  gather  some  general  principles  applicable 
in  ordinary  cases.     In  regard  to  him  the  united  action 
not  only  of  presbyters  of  the  first  order,  who  possess 
all  the  apostolic  functions,  but  also  of  those  of  the 
second  order,  may  be  implied  in  the  word  Trpea-jSvTepLov. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  permanent  organisation 
of  the  Church,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  this  and  with 
St  Paul's  language,  that  the  actual  appointment  to  the 
office  should  be  by  presbyters  of  the  first  order,  and 
that  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which  is  the  organic  act  by 
which  authority  is  committed,  and  a  symbol  of  the  dele- 
gation of  office,  should  be  by  them  alone ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  concurrence  of  the  body  of  presbyters 
of  the  second  order,  interested  in  the  appointment  to 
this  office,  should  be  necessary,  or  even  that  the  election 
of  the  person  should  rest  with  them,  whilst  the  judicial 
act  should  rest  with  the  higher  npeafivTepiov.     Such  a 
method  would  bring  into  harmony  the  principles  which 
we  trace  in  the  exceptional  appointment  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul,  and  now  of  Timothy ;  and  the  general  prin- 
ciple, which  we  concluded  from  the  history  of  the  rite 
of  imposition   of  hands,  that  it  would  not  ordinarily 
be  used,  except  by  those  who  possessed  an  office,  as  a 
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symbol   of  committing   to   others  the  authority  and 
functions  of  their  own  office,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

(5.)  We  are  now  therefore  enabled  to  determine 
clearly  and  completely,  what  is  that  principle  of  suc- 
cession to  office  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  has 
superseded  the  old  unspiritual  principle  of  succession 
by  natural  descent.  After  our  careful  investigation  of 
the  history  of  this  question,  as  it  has  gradually  unfolded 
itself  in  the  acts  and  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  succession  to  any  office  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  the  appointment  of  a  man  as  qualified  for  the  office 
by  those  who  have  authority  to  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  to  appoint.  Jesus  Christ  thus  appointed  the 
Twelve,  having  selected  them  from  His  disciples  as 
best  fitted  for  the  office.  On  this  principle  Matthias 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas.  So  the  Seven 
were  appointed.  So  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  marked 
out  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  their  special  work.  So 
Timotheus  was  designated  for  his  own  office,  and  on 
this  principle  he  was  directed  to  appoint  others  to  their 
several  offices  in  the  Church.  This  principle  of  appoint- 
ing those  that  are  adjudged  to  be  capable  for  the  work 
is  obviously  the  only  principle  that  can  be  really  spir- 
itual. But  in  the  application  of  the  principle  the  ques- 
tion at  once  arises.  How  is  this  capacity  to  be  deter- 
mined ?  The  reply  to  this  appears  very  easy,  so  long 
as  Jesus  Christ  Himself  was  the  judge;  or  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  supernatural  acts  designated  men  to 
their  offices,  or  when  inspired  apostles  appointed  to 
office.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  one  whom  Christ 
Himself  appointed  proved  a  traitor ;  that  the  apostles 
were  men  of  like  passions  with  us,  and  could  not  read 
the  hearts  of  men.     The  principle,  as  one  of  organisa- 
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tion,  does  not  the  less  certainly  contain  in  itself  true 
vitality,  because  it  may  fail  to  produce  its  legitimate 
results  in  a  body  the  members  of  which  are  subject,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  other  influences  than  those  of  the 
organism  itself.  But  let  us  observe  how  the  principle 
has  in  itself  the  law  of  sequence.  No  one  is  appointed 
to  the  pastoral  office  except  as  being  capable.  Who 
has  the  authority  to  judge  that  he  is  capable?  One 
appointed  to  the  office  of  the  judge  as  being  capable  of 
judging.  Who  judges  of  his  capacity  as  a  judge  \  It 
is  evident  that  those  who  are  qualified  to  act  as  judges 
of  capacity,  in  matters  which  belong  to  their  own  office, 
will  be  qualified  to  judge  also  of  capacity  for  judging, 
so  that  we  need  carry  the  principle  no  further  for  its 
practical  operation ;  only  we  might  expect  that  for  this 
latter  judgment  more  authority  and  more  knowledge 
would  be  required,  which  in  ordinary  cases  would  be 
attained  by  the  concurrence  of  several  of  those  who  are 
qualified  to  judge.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  case 
before  us.  The  presbyters  of  the  Ephesian  Church  are 
to  be  appointed  as  competent  for  the  pastoral  office. 
Who  judges  of  their  competency  ?  One  who  was  him- 
self appointed  to  this  office  of  judging,  as  capable  of 
that  office.  Who  judged  of  the  fitness  of  Timotheus  to 
judge  of  the  qualifications  for  the  pastoral  office  \  The 
apostle  Paul,  whom  Jesus  Christ  Himself  called  to  this 
ministry,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  pass  such  judg- 
ments in  the  house  of  God. 

It  is  evident  that  this  law  of  succession  is  the  only 
possible  law,  that  should  on  the  one  hand  recognise  the 
reality  of  office,  and  on  the  other  be  entirely  free  from 
all  considerations  beyond  that  of  fitness  for  an  office. 
Nor  can  any  link  in  the  chain  be  omitted,  without  in- 
troducing a  confusion  as  to  the  qualifications  for  an 
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office ;  as  for  example,  if  all  those,  who  are  appointed 
to  the  pastoral  office,  should  also  have  the  power  of 
appointing  to  that  office,  it  would  imply  that  every  one 
who  is  qualified  for  the  cure  of  souls,  and  for  teaching 
the  faith,  has  also  the  higher  endowments  necessary  for 
a  judge,  which  endowments  are  manifestly  of  a  different 
order  from  those  necessary  for  teaching.  This  law  then 
is  in  the  highest  degree  according  to  reason,  ^-o/aos 
X-oytKos,  the  only  law  indeed  possible  in  an  organisation 
which  is  to  represent  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  often  represented,  not  less 
by  those  who  receive  its  letter  but  misapprehend  its 
spirit,  than  by  those  who  reject  this  law  of  succession, 
as  something  superstitious  and  irrational. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  law  differs  from  that  of 
succession  by  election  in  the  principle,  first  of  respon- 
sibility, and  then  of  organic  action,  that  governs  it.  I 
mean  by  election  appointment  to  an  office  by  the  choice 
of  those  in  regard  to  whom  the  office  is  to  be  exercised. 
In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  since  the  beneficial  exer- 
cise of  an  office  evidently  promotes  the  interests  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  exercised,  in  these  succession  by 
election  is  justly  considered  sufficient  to  secure  one 
qualified  for  the  office.  And  yet,  even  in  temporal 
matters,  the  inadequacy  of  this  principle  is  often  recog- 
nised ;  few  would  advocate  the  appointment  of  civil 
judges  by  popular  election.  There  are  two  fatal  objec- 
tions to  succession  by  election  in  many  cases.  First,  a 
defect  of  knowledge  in  the  electors  as  to  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  qualifications  required  for  the  office.  Secondly, 
that  election  by  many  weakens,  and,  if  the  number  of 
electors  is  large,  almost  destroys  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  But  the  law  of  succession  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  whilst  it  admits  all  the  advantages  attending 
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election — since,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  appointment  may- 
be preceded  by  election — yet  throws  the  responsibility 
of  the  appointment  on  those  \yho  hold  an  office  involv- 
ing such  responsibility ;  and,  further,  it  individualises 
the  responsibility  and  makes  it  personal.  The  law 
therefore,  rightly  interpreted,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
law  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience.  But,  further,  ap- 
pointment by  election  alone  wants  those  elements  of 
organic  action  which  are  combined  in  the  true  law  of 
succession  in  the  Christian  Church.  In  this,  every 
member  performs  functions  proper  to  itself.  The  testi- 
mony and  even  the  will  of  those  for  whom  the  office  is 
exercised  form  an  element  in  the  judgment;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  appointment  to  office  by  the  apostles, 
they  ordained  the  seven  whom  the  multitude  selected. 
The  action  is  that  of  the  body  through  its  several 
organs,  each  fulfilling  its  own  function,  and  co-operat- 
ing to  the  result. 

(6.)  Thus  far  we  have  discussed  this  law  without 
taking  account  of  that,  without  which  however  its  real 
significance  cannot  be  understood  ;  I  mean  the  spiritual 
gifts  belonging  to  the  Body  of  Christ.  Our  belief  in 
these  must  not  indeed  deter  us  from  the  freest  investi- 
gation of  the  natural  principles  involved  in  the  law,  be- 
cause the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  given  to  do  violence  to 
human  nature,  but  to  work  in  accordance  with  its  truest 
laAvs.  Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  contrary  to 
the  true  constitution  of  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
therefore  more  unspiritual,  than  any  law  of  succession 
which  should  be  opposed  to  fundamental  principles  of 
man's  nature,  and  wliich  could  only  be  sustained  in  its 
action  by  some  overpowering  supernatural  force.  We 
must  not  think  of  this  law  of  succession  as  if  there  were 
some  magical  force  in  it,  instead  of  its  being  a  reason- 
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able  principle,  suited  for  the  kingdom  of  Him  who  is 
the  Son  of  Man,  having  all  things  in  common  with  man 
without  sin  or  imperfection.  But,  as  we  must  not  lose 
the  human  element  in  the  divine,  neither  must  we 
permit  the  divine  element  to  be  obscured  by  the 
human.  Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocal  than  the 
assertion  of  St  Paul  that  spiritual  gifts  were  bestowed 
on  Timotheus  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands ;  and  these 
gifts,  it  must  be  noticed,  not  supernatural  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  such  as  might  be  required  for  an  ex- 
ceptional condition  of  the  Church,  but  those  which  all, 
who  in  any  age  exercise  similar  functions,  need  for  their 
office.  *'  For,"  St  Paul  reminds  him,  "  God  hath  not 
"  given  us  the  spirit  of  timidity,  but  of  power  and  of 
"  love  and  of  discipline."'"  Yet  these  gifts,  like  the 
treasure  in  the  field,  are  not  beneficial  through  the 
mere  possession  to  him  on  whom  they  are  bestowed. 
The  gift  must  be  kindled  into  flame,  or  it  will  only  be 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  possessor. 

In  order  however  to  be  assured  that  the  case  of 
Timotheus  was  not  something  exceptional,  in  which 
special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  bestowed  because 
there  was  special  need  for  them  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Ephesian  Church,  we  must  briefly  refer 
to  principles  which  have  been  gradually  unfolded 
through  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
The  promise  of  Christ  was,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
be  given  to  abide  with  His  disciples  for  ever ;  and  He 

*  The  rendering  of  o-w^powcr/xo?  as  "a  sound  mind,"  or  even  as  "  self- 
"  control,"  certainly  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  apostle's  argument, 
and  has  not  the  same  authority,  as  that  of  "  correction  "  or  "  discipline." 
Suicer  gives  the  gloss,  auxppovia-fjLos.  vovGeaia  ikto.  fVtTrX^^eo)?.  In  later 
times  it  was  the  technical  word  for  ecclesiastical  correction.  I  have  taken 
the  word  "  discipline  "  not  as  excluding  "  self-restraint "  but  implying  it  ; 
for  discipline,  like  charity,  must  begiu  at  home. 
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was  to  be  given,  not  as  of  old,  only  to  a  few  prophets 
and  righteous  men,  but  to  pervade  the  whole  body. 
Every  member  of  that  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  is  in  him,  so  that  whatever  may  be  his 
proper  functions,  these  he  may  undertake  and  fulfil, 
not  on  the  chance  that  some  heavenly  power  will 
occasionally  aid  him,  but  in  the  confidence  that  all 
spiritual  powers  sufiicient  for  his  responsibilities  are 
his  rightful  possession  in  Christ.  But,  observe,  for  his 
own  proper  responsibilities,  not  for  those  which  do  not 
pertain  to  his  state  or  oflfice  in  the  body.  The  vital 
power  pervading  the  natural  body  does  not  empower 
the  ear  to  see,  or  the  eye  to  hear ;  but  qualifies  each 
member  to  perform  its  own  functions.  Consequently, 
the  act  by  which  a  man  is  duly  appointed  to  any  state 
or  ofiice  in  the  Church, — in  other  words  is  constituted 
a  particular  member  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  certain 
functions  to  fulfil, — does  at  the  same  time  confer  on 
him  those  spiritual  gifts  which  are  required  for  the  ful- 
filment of  these  functions.  And  yet  not  in  some 
unreasonable  or  unspiritual  manner ;  that  is,  neither 
independently  of  the  qualifications  and  capacities  for 
the  office,  which  are  presupposed  in  his  ap^^ointment, 
by  the  Spirit  superseding  the  natural  principles  on 
which  the  body  is  organised ;  nor,  Avithout  the  co- 
operation of  the  man's  own  spirit  for  the  beneficial  use 
of  these  gifts,  to  affirm  which  is  to  deny  that  the  gifts 
are  truly  spiritual. 

Does  this  law  then  require  us  to  deny  the  reality 
of  spiritual  life  or  the  value  of  Christian  work  in  all 
departures  from  the  law?  Those  must  have  studied 
the  argument  to  little  eflfect  who  draw  any  such  con- 
clusion. We  have  indeed  determined  the  law  by  a 
careful  process  of  induction  from  the  New  Testament, 
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and  we  have  ascertained  that  such  a  law  is  in  con- 
formity with  those  by  which  man  is  governed.  For  it 
is  not  something  arbitrary  or  artificial,  binding  because 
of  rules  and  commandments  ;  but  it  is  the  true  order  of 
Christ's  Church,  because  it  is  in  consonance  with  the 
order  of  that  nature  of  which  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  constituted.  But  we  must  not  therefore  assume  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  works  only  according  to  such  order. 
We  have  found  sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary  both 
during  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  apostolic  age. 
We  do  not  in  the  least  sanction  wilful  or  presumptuous 
derelictions  of  a  divine  order,  when  we  acknowledge, 
not  grudgingly  and  by  constraint  but  freely  and 
heartily,  that  exceptions  to  the  order  may  be  allowed 
by  Christ  in  order  to  prove,  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  is  of  God  and  not  of  man,  and  that  not  the  order 
and  structure  itself  but  the  Spirit  is  the  life.  In  nature 
itself  abnormal  and  irregular  growths  are  often  not 
destitute  of  vitality  or  of  active  power,  even  when  they 
both  indicate  and  produce  disease. 

There  is  another  large  question  respecting  which  the 
pastoral  epistles  supply  materials  for  study,  I  mean, 
the  question  of  Church  discipline.  We  have  already 
discussed  this  at  some  length  elsewhere,  but  we  must 
now  examine  some  new  features  which  present  them- 
selves in  this  more  advanced  stage  of  Church  organisa- 
tion. That  the  action  required  for  discipline  is  the 
organic  action  of  the  Church,  is  evident  from  the  first 
principles  respecting  it  enunciated  by  Christ  Himself, 
and  the  operation  of  these  principles  we  have  already 
investigated  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Corinth."^' 

*  Part  II.  Chap.  V.,  p.  114  ;  Part  III.  Chap.  XL,  p.  405-415.  See 
also  Part  IV.  Chap.  II.  Section  (3). 
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But  St  Paul,  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  throughout  as- 
sumes that  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  action 
rested  with  Timotheus  and  Titus,  whom  he  evidently 
regards  as  exercising  the  same  apostolic  authority  in 
the  Churches  intrusted  to  them,  as  he  himself  exercised 
in  Corinth,  and  in  other  Churches  founded  and  as  yet 
superintended  by  himself.  The  presence  of  Timotheus 
in  Ephesus  had  supplied  the  want  which  was  indicated 
by  St  Paul  in  his  address  to  the  Ephesian  presbyters. 
The  apostle  now,  after  speaking  of  the  false  doctrines 
which  were  infesting  that  Church,  and  turning  away 
many  from  the  faith  of  Christ,  proceeds  to  encourage 
Timotheus,  by  the  memory  of  the  prophecies  which 
designated  him  for  his  office,  to  "  war  the  good  war- 
"  fare,  having  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some 
"  having  rejected  from  themselves,  concerning  the  faith 
"then  suffered  shipwreck;  of  whom"  (he  says)  "is 
"  Ilymenseus  and  Alexander ;  whom  I  delivered  to 
"  Satan  that  they  may  be  taught  by  punishment  not  to 
"  blaspheme."  The  meaning  of  this  delivering  unto 
Satan  we  have  already  examined,  and  concluded  that 
the  permanent  element  in  the  sentence  was  the  solemn 
expulsion  of  the  offender  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ.* 
But  in  the  case  we  then  considered  the  offence  was 
against  morality  ;  here  it  is  a  wilful  and  impious  denial 
of  "  the  faith,"  that  is  of  some  fundamental  article  of 
that  faith  which  is  involved  in  "  the  mystery  of  godli- 
"  ness,"  that  "  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh."  In  his 
second  epistle,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  refers  again  to 
one  of  these  enemies  of  the  fLiith,t  we  may  trace  the 
several  methods  by  which  Timothy  was  to  fulfil  the 
special  purpose,  for  which  the  apostle  left  him  in 
Ephesus,  of  "  charging  some  that  they  teach  no  other 

*  See  supra,  Chap.  XL,  p.  407.  t  2  Tim.  xi.  14-21. 
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"  doctrine "  than  the  faith  of  Christ.  First  of  all,  he 
was  to  warn  the  disciples  against  logomachies  and 
fruitless  speculations,  which  were  sure  to  overthrow  the 
faith  of  those  who  listened  to  them ;  and  he  was  to 
approve  himself  a  good  workman,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth.  Then  he  was  to  withdraw """  from  profane 
babblings.  We  shall  better  understand  the  force  of 
this  word,  when  we  consider  presently  a  similar  direc- 
tion in  the  Epistle  to  Titus ;  but  that  it  implies  more 
than  refusing  to  enter  on  such  controversies  is  evident 
from  the  argument  which  follows.  For  he  warns 
Timotheus  that  these  irreverent  speculations,  though 
in  their  beginnings  they  might  appear  to  be  insigni- 
ficant, were  sure  to  grow  into  some  worse  form  of 
impiety,  and  such  doctrine  would  spread  like  a  cancer 
in  the  human  body,  at  first  a  trifling  sore  but  in  time 
eating  out  the  life  itself,  and  therefore  (we  must  in- 
fer) needing  excision  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
And  he  gives  an  instance  of  this  development  of 
fatal  error  in  Hymenseus  and  Philetus,  who  missed  the 
truth  and  were  subverting  the  faith  of  some,  by  teach- 
ing that  the  resurrection  had  already  passed.  That 
is,  the  ultimate  result  of  their  speculations  on  spir- 
itual truth  had  been  that  they  denied  that  which  St 
Paul  himself  had  reminded  the  Corinthians  was  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  faith, — being  involved  in 
Christ's  own  resurrection, — namely,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body. 

The  language  here  seems  to  imply  that  in  Ej^hesus 
itself  these  ultimate  results  of  irreverent  and  unspiritual 
doctrines  had  not  developed  themselves  :  there  was 
as  yet  there  probably  no  necessity  for  Timotheus  to 
have  resort  to  those  extreme  measures  which,  St  Paul 

*  Trfpit<TTa(ro. 
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reminds  him,  are  necessary  whenever  the  faith  itself 
is  expressly  denied.  Indeed  in  the  figure  of  the 
great  house  with  some  vessels  to  honour  and  some 
to  dishonour,  by  Avhicli  in  a  following  verse  St  Paul 
evidently  describes  the  Church,  Timotheus  is  warned 
that  he  must  not  expect  to  find  a  perfect  Church, 
although  it  be  the  house  of  God.  He  must  not  be 
hasty  in  plucking  up  the  tares,  but  though  he  find 
many  who  may  appear  to  him  to  have  no  sign  of 
being  vessels  fit  for  the  Master's  use,  who  are  more 
ready  to  receive  any  idle  speculation  than  the  simple 
truth  of  God,  still  he  must  neither  be  discouraged,  nor 
take  on  himself  to  judge  those  whom  God  Himself 
would  judge  in  the  great  day. 

Thus  far  then  these  two  conclusions  are  clear,  and 
consistent  with  all  that  has  been  determined  from  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself, — first,  that  open  and 
wilful  deniers  of  the  faith  are  to  be  solemnly  put 
away, — secondly,  that  though  men's  faith  be  not  wholly 
sound,  though  they  be  not  the  good  seed  but  the  bad, 
nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  the  Church  of  God.  But  what  of  the 
teachers  who  are  insidiously  sowing  tares,  although  as 
yet  they  have  not  proceeded  to  any  denial  of  the  faith  ? 
The  language  of  St  Paul,  as  I  have  observed,  certainly 
indicates, — for  we  have  had  sufiicient  evidence  that  he 
does  not  use  metaphors  at  random,  but  freely  draws 
practical  conclusions  from  analogies  between  natural 
and  spiritual  things, — that  the  teaching  which  is  like  a 
cancer  in  the  body,  and  which  cannot  be  checked  by 
gentler  remedies,  demands,  when  its  first  spnptoms 
appear,  the  sharp  knife  of  discipline  ;  ov  (^apfxaKoiv 
Xpr}  7rpo9  TojxcovTL  TnjixaTL.''  The  question  then  amounts 

*  Soph.  Aj.  582. 
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to  this ;  Is  there  no  course,  which  one  like  Timotheus, 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Church,  ought 
to  adopt  in  regard  to  teachers  of  false  doctrine,  inter- 
mediate between  the  excommunication  of  one  who 
rejects  the  faith,  and  the  allowance  of  those  who  yet 
are  vessels  to  dishonour  ?  Such  a  course  is,  I  think, 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  apostle's  language,  although 
he  only  suggests  principles  and  gives  no  definite  rules 
in  a  matter,  which  required  the  utmost  discrimination 
and  judgment,  and  not  mere  technical  distinctions,  on 
the  part  of  him  whom  he  advised.  For  the  instruc- 
tion given  both  to  Timotheus  and  to  Titus  as  to  such 
teachers  is,  "withdraw  thyself,"  {irepuo-Tacro),  "refuse 
"  to  acknowledge  them''  (uapaLTov).  We  should  con- 
clude therefore,  that  whenever  unspiritual  teaching 
took  such  a  form  as  was  likely  to  be  dangerous,  and 
to  be  gradually  developed  into  some  fundamental  error, 
if  warning  proved  insufficient,  such  an  one  was  then  to 
be  repudiated  as  a  teacher  of  the  faith  of  Christ ;  which 
undoubtedly  involves  the  ecclesiastical  idea  of  his  being 
deprived  of  all  authority  which  he  may  have  received 
in  the  Church  of  God  as  a  pastor  and  guardian  of  the 
flock.  That  this  is  to  be  inferred  indirectly  from  St 
Paul's  advice  to  Timotheus,  and  is  not  expressed  in  the 
ecclesiastical  language  of  the  post-apostolic  age,  merely 
indicates  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  that  period 
of  the  Church's  history  at  which  it  must  have  been 
written,  if  it  is  authentic;  namely,  before  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Church  was  definitely  completed.  But 
such  inferences,  to  one  who  is  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  through  its  difiierent  stages,  are 
really  more  valuable  than  any  positive  directions,  from 
which  the  governing  principles  might  not  be  so  dis- 
tinctly concluded.     Principles  such  as  those  which  St 
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Paul  enunciates  arc  the  source  and  the  standard  of  all 
laws  suitable  for  Christ's  Church. 

We  may  draw  similar  conclusions  from  the  Epistle 
to  Titus.  He  is  directed  to  appoint  faithful  and  able 
men  as  presbyters  who  may  be  able  to  answer  the 
adversaries  of  the  truth.  "For/'  St  Paul  says,  "there 
"  are  many  insubordinate  vain  talkers  and  deceivers 
*•'  of  men's  minds,  especially  among  the  Jewish  converts, 
"  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  since  they  are  over- 
"  throwing  the  faith  of  whole  families,  teaching  doc- 
"  triues  which  were  no  part  of  the  doctrine  that  ought 
"  to  be  taught,  merely  for  the  love  of  base  gain."  The 
untruthful  and  low  moral  character  of  the  Cretans 
made  it  specially  necessary  that  such  teaching  should 
be  met  by  sharp  and  authoritative  rebukes.  But  the 
question  is,  How  is  Titus  to  stop  the  mouths  of  such 
teachers,  if  still  for  the  love  of  gain  they  persevere  in 
undermining  the  faith  without  positively  and  expressly 
denying  it  \  He  repeats'"'  the  advice  given  to  Timo- 
theus,  "Withdraw  thyself"  from  such  doctrines,  stand 
aloof  from  them  ;  implying,  first  that  he  was  not  to 
enter  into  controversy  on  unprofitable  questions, — then 
that  such  teaching  was  to  be  repudiated.  And  there 
is  one  form  of  error  respecting  which  more  definite 
instruction  is  given.  "  An  heretical  man,  after  a  first 
"  and  second  admonition,  shun ;  knowing,  that  such 
"  an  one  is  thoroughly  perverted,  and  sins  being  self- 
"  condemned." 

The  word  atpeo-ts  had  certainly  not  acquired,  in 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  limited  and 
technical  meaning,  which  was  afterwards  assigned  to 
it,  of  the  deliberate  avowal  of  fundamental  error.  It 
means  rather  a  "  sect"  or  "  school,"  not  necessarily  deny- 

*  Titus,  iii.  9-11. 
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ing  fundamental  truths,  but,  as  the  origin  of  the  word 
implies,  arbitrarily  selecting  doctrines,  and  building  up 
on  them  a  system  of  religious  philosophy  more  or  less 
departing  from  the  simplicity  of  revealed  truth.  In 
this  sense  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  aXpecri^  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees.  The  Jews  called 
Christianity  the  alpeais  of  the  Nazarenes.  But  St  Paul 
repudiates  the  term  as  applied  to  Christians,  because 
(he  says)  we  only  worship  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
believing  His  word  and  holding  doctrines  to  which 
that  word  testifies.  Christianity  was  not  some  Jewish 
sect,  but  the  true  and  only  legitimate  development  of 
God's  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  St  Paul  warned  the 
Corinthian  Christians,'""  who  were  much  divided  by 
party  feeling  on  the  subject  of  doctrines,  that  the 
result  of  this  must  be,  that  there  would  be  not  only 
divisions  (cr^tcr/Aara)  amongst  them,  but  also  sects, 
(ai/)€cr€ts,)  separate  parties  definitely  distinguished  by 
their  peculiar  doctrines ;  this  indeed  was  one  of  the 
trials  ordained  by  Christ  Himself  for  His  Church,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  proved  already  to  some  extent 
who  were  really  His,  and  who  were  not.  For  by 
joining  a  sect,  and  isolating  himself  from  the  body  of 
Christ's  people,  a  man,  as  St  Paul  says  also  here  to 
Titus,  is  self- condemned.  The  case  then,  which  he 
contemplates  in  his  instructions  to  Titus,  is  that  of  one 
who  not  only  is  deceived  by  these  profitless  and  un- 
spiritual  doctrines,  but  who  is  so  thoroughly  perverted 
by  them,  that  he  forms,  or  joins  himself  to,  a  sect  pro- 
fessing and  teaching  such  opinions,  instead  of  the  un- 
adulterated truth  of  the  Gospel.  Such  an  one  is  to 
be  admonished  once,  and,  if  he  still  refuses  to  hear,  a 
second  time,  and  then,  if  gentler  measures  fail,  "  with- 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  18,  19. 
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"  draw  from  him."  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
here  a  correspondence  with  the  instructions  given  by 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  case  of  an  offending  brother,  which 
we  conchided  indeed  were  generally  applicable  in  the 
case  of  cr/ccti/SaXa.''''  And  therefore,  although  the  Eng- 
lish rendering  "reject"  hardly  gives  the  meaning  of 
the  original  word  (Trapatrov),  and  although  we  cannot 
consider  the  act  as  equivalent  to  that  solemn  excom- 
munication, which  is  implied  by  delivering  unto  Satan, 
and  which  was  reserved  for  those  who  were  heretics 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word,  yet  we  must 
conclude  that  the  apostle  intended  that  such  an  one 
should  be  practically  excluded  from  the  communion  of 
saints,  and  no  longer  treated  as  a  Christian  brother; 
that  is,  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  Let  him  be  to 
"  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  question  of  dis- 
cipline, it  would  be  well  that  we  should  consider  some 
objections,  urged  very  frequently  and  with  great  show 
of  reason  against  that  method  of  dealing  with  false 
doctrine,  which  the  apostle  here  distinctly  recom- 
mends. He  advises,  we  have  seen,  first  plain  and  for- 
cible argument, — not  entering  into  controversy  about 
profitless  questions,  but  simply  setting  forth  spiritual 
truth  :  then,  if  this  fails,  authoritative  condemnation. 
This  latter  course  appears  to  many  in  the  present  day 
a  mere  hrutum  fulmen.  They  may  allow  that  in  the 
apostolic  age,  when  such  authority  was  supported  by 
miraculous  powers  intrusted  to  apostles,  its  exercise 
might  be  necessary  and  expedient.  But  now,  when 
men  are  governed  by  reason  and  not  by  authority  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  attempt  to  exercise  it  seems  to 
them  only  to  display  a  weakness,  and  confess  an  ina- 

*  See  Pait  II.  Chap.  V.,  p.  113. 
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bility  to  defend  ourselves  by  argument.     Indeed  we 
must  admit  this  much,  that  great  discrimination  and 
judgment  are  needed  in  all  exercise  of  authority.    And, 
if  St  Paul  refers  to  the  national  character  of  the  Cretans 
as  a  reason  for  severity  in  dealing  with  a  feeble  and 
demoralised  race,  we  may  well  conceive  that  he  would 
advise  a  somewhat  difierent  method  of  dealing  with  our 
age,  which  is  reaping  the  fruits  of  eighteen  centuries  of 
Christian  teaching,  and  in  which  the  intellectual  powers 
of  man  have  attained  an  exactness  and  a  certainty 
in  logical  reasoning,  such  as  was  never  conceived  pos- 
sible by  Greek  or  Koman  philosophy.     But  the  fact 
still  remains  unaltered,  which  we  considered  in  a  former 
chapter,  that  the  eTrtyvoicrts  of  the    Christian    is  not 
cultivated  by  logical  reasoning,  but  by  the  power  of  sim- 
ple spiritual  truth.     And  authoritative  condemnation, 
whether  its  moral  force  be  recognised  or  not,  yet  does 
practically  determine  the  teaching  of  Christ's  Church, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  important  question  for  one 
who  is  an  €7rto-/co7ros  of  the  Church  to  consider.     Jesus 
Clu-ist  founded  this  Church  and  its  ministries  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  and,  first  of  all,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth ;  and  the  eTricrKonos  is  therefore  first  of  all  bound 
to  provide  that  it  shall  bear  no  other  testimony. 

And  a  similar  reply  must  be  given  to  the  objection, 
that  St  Paul's  strong  feeling  against  all  religious  specu- 
lation is  not  applicable  to  the  speculative  tendencies  of 
modern  thought,  and  at  all  events  must  not  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  impose  any  restraints  upon  perfect  free- 
dom of  thought.  We  may  well  allow  that  the  xpevBcj- 
vvixos  yvaxTLs,  the  gnosis  which  deserved  not  its  name, 
and  which  St  Paul  held  in  such  just  contempt  and 
abhorrence,  had  little  in  common  with  the  exact 
knowledge,  and  the  severely  logical  investigations,  of 
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modern  science.  The  trifling  sophistries,  wliich  were 
then  so  prejudicial  to  the  Christian  faith,  would  be  as 
certainly  condemned  by  the  science  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  by  St  Paul  in  the  first  century,  though  on 
different  grounds.  But  the  danger,  which  the  apostle 
apprehended,  arose  not  from  the  exercise  of  the  specu- 
lative reason  in  itself,  which  man  is  bound  to  employ 
freely,  and  to  its  utmost  limits,  on  all  matters  in  which 
the  human  understanding  may  attain  definite  and  cer- 
tain truth, — but  from  its  entering  on  that  sphere,  in 
which  it  is  utterly  powerless  and  worse  than  unprofit- 
able, the  sphere  of  spiritual  truth.  Such  speculations 
inevitably  lead  to  errors,  more  or  less  fatal,  because 
they  attempt  to  judge  the  truth  by  faculties  totally 
incapable  of  such  an  office. 

Generally,  we  may  observe  with  regard  to  all  these 
wise  counsels  of  the  great  apostle  to  his  spiritual 
sons,  Timotheus  and  Titus,  that  the  spirit  of  them 
and  not  the  mere  letter  must  be  studied.  We  may 
instance  the  rule  given  to  Titus  respecting  one  who  is, 
in  the  New  Testament  sense,  heretical,  that  is  a  sec- 
tarian. A  modern  sect,  which  niiiy  in  many  respects 
correspond  with  the  apostle's  idea  of  a  aipea-i<!i, — at  all 
events  in  exaggerating  some  truths  out  of  due  propor- 
tion, even  if  it  does  not  overlay  the  truths  with  actual 
error, — may  have  arisen  out  of  circumstances  wholly 
unlike  any  that  were  possible  in  a2:>ostolic  times,  out  of 
grievous  defects  in  the  Cliurch  itself,  and  perhaps  as  a 
protest  against  some  corruptions  of  the  truth.  A  very 
large  margin  must  be  left  for  Christian  forbearance 
and  charity ;  for  the  rule  given  by  Christ  Himself, 
*'  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  be  at  peace  one  with 
*'  another."  And  yet,  however  this  may  affect  our 
conduct  towards  persons,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
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every  such  sect  is  itself  an  at/)ea-t9,  and  therefore  an 
offence  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  first,  because  it  dis- 
turbs the  unity  of  the  body,  and  secondly,  and  not  least, 
because  a  selected  portion  of  divine  truth, — whether 
it  be  mixed  with  erroneous  teaching  or  not,  —  is 
substituted  for  that  which  is  Catholic  and  all-com- 
prehensive. 

With  regard  to  the  other  branch  of  Church  dis- 
cipline, that  which  deals  with  offences  against  moral- 
ity, very  few  remarks  will  be  necessary,  as  it  has  been 
discussed  at  length  in  a  former  chapter.  The  apostle 
again  gives  Timotheus  directions  which  imply  that  the 
responsibility  of  such  discipline  rested  with  him.  He 
is  instructed  not  to  receive  a  charge  against  a  presbyter, 
except  on  the  evidence  of  two  or  three  witnesses ;  that 
is,  he  is  to  proceed  legally,  as  required  by  the  old  law. 
The  same  rule,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  apostle  im- 
posed on  himself  in  reference  to  the  scandals  in  the 
Corinthian  Church.  The  office  of  Timotheus  therefore, 
like  that  of  St  Paul,  involved  judicial  functions  to  be 
administered  formally  and  regularly,  as  those  in  author- 
ity under  the  law  of  Moses  were  required  to  admin- 
ister them.  And  the  language  of  St  Paul  implies  that 
these  judicial  functions  in  the  Church  would  prim- 
arily and  chiefly  affect  those  who  hold  office  therein ; 
for  he  cannot  mean  that  legal  evidence  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  charge  against  a  presbyter,  and  would  not 
be  necessary  if  a  layman  were  accused.  But,  in  fact, 
offences  may  be  just  cause  for  censure,  or  deposition 
from  office,  in  the  one,  which  the  teaching  of  Christ 
proves  must  be  tolerated  in  the  other.  The  apostle 
gives  the  further  rule,  which  seems  also  to  apply  to 
presbyters,  "  Them  that  sin  rebuke  before  all,  that  the 
"  rest  also  may  fear."      Such  discipline  Timothy  is 
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solemnly  adjured  to  exercise  both  without  prejudice 
against  an  accused  person  and  without  partiality  in  his 
favour.  That  the  apostle  has  in  his  mind  chiefly  the 
exercise  of  discipline  over  those  who  hold  office  appears 
from  his  adding,  "Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man, 
"  neither  be  a  partaker  in  other  men's  sins."  Some 
suppose  that  this  refers  to  the  absolution  of  penitents, 
their  readmission  to  the  communion  of  the  Church 
being  in  early  times  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  but  as 
St  Paul  speaks  in  these  epistles  of  laying  on  of  hands  in 
ordination,  and  not  for  other  purposes,  it  is  safer  to  be 
guided  by  the  apostle's  use  of  the  words.  We  must 
understand  them  therefore  as  warning  Timothy,  on  the 
one  hand  against  the  hasty  appointment  of  men  to 
office,  lest  afterwards  they  prove  unworthy,  on  the 
other  against  participation  in  other  men's  sins  by  fail- 
ing to  exercise  discipline  on  those  in  office  who  offend. 
For  Timotheus  would  be  responsible  if  such  should 
continue  in  the  ministry,  whereas  many  offences  in  the 
Church  at  large  have  to  be  tolerated.  "  Keep  your- 
"  self  pure,"  the  apostle  says,  in  all  the  exercise  of 
your  office ;  and  as  you  are  of  infirm  constitution,  and 
need  vigour  of  body  and  mind  for  your  work,  drink  a 
little  wine,  and  do  not  risk  your  health  by  always  drink- 
ing water.  And,  he  adds,  you  must  exercise  a  sound  and 
healthy  judgment,  remembering  that  in  the  case  of  some 
men  their  sins  are  open  beforehand,  leading  the  way 
to  judgment ;  and  some  men  they  follow  after :  and 
even  so  the  good  works  of  some  are  manifest  beforehand, 
and  those  good  works  that  are  of  a  diftcrcnt  kind  come 
to  light  sooner  or  later.  The  whole  of  this  appears  to 
refer,  primarily  and  especially,  to  what  in  modern  eccle- 
siastical language  we  should  call  a  bishop's  government 
of  liis  clerg}^  and  to  the  kind  of  discipline  that  would 
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be  necessary  in  their  case.    At  all  events  it  is  obviously 
and  directly  applicable  to  this. 

We  cannot  but  observe  generally  how  much,  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  Church's  development,  was  left  in 
regard  to  discipline  to  the  judgment  of  him  whom  we 
should  call  the  bishop  of  each  Church,  and  how  little 
was  defined  and  determined  by  any  fixed  laws.  But 
we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that  such  is  the  health- 
iest and  most  perfect  state  of  the  Church  in  regard  to 
discipline.  Indeed  the  very  pastoral  epistles  themselves 
were  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Church  Law.  The  in- 
structions in  them  tended,  as  far  as  they  went,  to 
control  autocratic  government,  and  to  teach  Timotheus 
and  Titus  that  they  were  to  rule  the  Churches  com- 
mitted to  them,  not  according  to  their  own  will,  but  on 
fixed,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  definite  principles.  The 
canons  of  discipline,  which  rapidly  grew  up  in  the 
post-apostolic  Church,  were,  many  of  them,  the  legiti- 
mate development  of  such  principles;  and  great  as 
the  evils  were  that  subsequently  arose  from  the  multi- 
plication of  such  rules,  and  yet  more  from  the  mis- 
application of  them,  the  condition  of  the  Church 
without  them  would  have  been  far  more  intolerable. 
Discipline, — for  of  that  I  am  now  speaking  as  distin- 
guished from  the  purely  spiritual  functions  of  the 
episcopate, — is  an  action  of  the  Church  for  its  own 
protection,  from  which  it  is  impossible,  as  the  experience 
of  centuries  has  proved,  to  eliminate  altogether  the 
temporal  interests  of  men,  and  therefore  whilst  law  is 
unsuitable,  as  we  have  concluded  from  Christ's  teaching, 
either  to  govern  the  personal  life  of  the  Christian  or  to 
direct  the  functions  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  yet  in 
the  exercise  of  discipline  law  is  not  only  expedient,  but 
even  necessary  for  such  organisation  as  shall  be  suitable 
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for  man.  It  is  in  this  action  of  the  Church  therefore, 
especially,  that  the  State  may  legitimately  afford  its 
aid,  not  by  adding  temporal  penalties  to  spiritual  cen- 
sures, but  as  being  the  ordained  representative  of  law. 
But  even  the  experience  of  eighteen  centuries  has  not 
yet  solved  the  difficult  question  how  such  aid  may  be 
Tendered  without  some  injury  to  the  Church  itself, 
either  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

A  comparison  of  the  instructions  given  in  these  pas- 
toral epistles  on  the  subject  of  discipline,  with  those 
which  we  find  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
indicates  some  distinctions,  necessary  to  a  solution  of 
this  difficult  problem,  which  I  shall  suggest  without 
attempting  to  discuss  them  fully.  We  have  seen  that 
every  sentence  on  ecclesiastical  offences  is  truly  "  dis- 
"  cipline^'  cra><^povto-/xo9,  having  for  its  end,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the  offender, 
on  the  other,  the  protection  of  the  body  from  infection. 
There  is  in  it  nothing  strictly  penal,  nothing  of  the 
principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  justice,  "  an  eye 
"  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Its  object  is  not, 
as  the  object  of  penal  law  is,  to  deter  from  offences  by 
the  fear  of  temporal  punishment.  Repentance  is  no 
satisfaction  for  the  breach  of  penal  law  :  whereas 
even  the  incestuous  person  at  Corinth  was  restored  at 
once  on  repentance.  The  administration  of  law  in  the 
Church  therefore,  even  in  matters  of  discipline,  must 
be  governed  by  different  principles  from  those  of 
criminal  law,  or  of  any  law  in  the  true  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Church  law  is  law  so  completely 
subordinate  to  higher  principles  than  those  of  law,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  required,  than  any  attempt  to  blend  and  confound 
them.      If  the  Chui'ch  is  to  represent  its  Lord  and 
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Master  in  the  exercise  of  its  discipline,  it  must  be  by 
such  a  combination  of  mercy  and  holiness,  of  jealousy 
for  God's  word  and  the  largest  charity,  as  has  no  place 
in  law  human  or  even  divine, — such  indeed  as  in  all 
ages,  and  not  without  apparent  cause,  scandalises  those 
who  like  the  scribes  and  lawyers  of  the  New  Testament 
believe  that  law  is  the  highest  and  best  standard  for 
human  life. 

Church  laws  then  are  nothing  else  than  instructions, 
such  as  St  Paul  gave  to  Timotheus  and  Titus,  only 
more  definite  and  more  fully  developed  :  the  object  of 
them  being,  through  such  directions  as  may  inform  the 
conscience  of  the  Church,  to  prevent  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness on  the  one  side  and  dangerous  laxity  on  the  other. 
But,  as  I  have  before  observed,  since  the  Church  is  a 
human  society  in  the  world,  using  worldly  things  for 
the  purposes  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  separate  its  action  from  the  temporal  interests 
of  men,  of  which  the  State  is  the  appointed  guardian. 
It  is  true  that  the  ejffect  of  its  sentences  is  simply  to 
disqualify  a  man  as  a  member  of  the  Christian  society, 
— to  render  him  art/Ao^  in  this  society, — and  such 
drtjuta,  when  the  Church  was  unknown  and  unrecog- 
nised, would  little  affect  men's  social  rights  in  the 
world.  And  yet,  even  in  St  Paul's  days,  the  Ttja-*)  due 
to  a  Christian  minister  was  something  more  than  the 
mere  respect  and  affection  due  to  him  from  other  Chris- 
tians :  and  just  in  proportion  as  national  and  social  life 
becomes  pervaded  with  Christian  elements,  disquali- 
fications in  the  Christian  society  must  touch  on  the 
temporal  life  of  man  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  this  is  the 
case,  the  State  must  interpose.  For  the  State,  God's 
appointed  guardian  of  men's  secular  interests,  to  sur- 
render to  the  Church  its  own  proper  office,  would  be  a 
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fatal  injury  to  both.  The  harmony  of  the  different 
principles,  on  which  the  State  and  the  Church  must 
severally  act,  cannot  be  obtained  satisfactorily  by  any 
compromise  on  either  side.  And  however  wisely  and 
carefully  the  relations  may  be  adjusted,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  sometimes,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  dif- 
ferent principles  on  which  the  State  protects  man's 
temporal  interests,  and  the  Church  maintains  those 
which  are  spiritual,  should  not  lead  to  different  con- 
clusions. The  only  remedy  against  such  a  danger  is 
that,  wherever  the  conclusions  are  different,  they  should 
hold  good  each  in  their  legitimate  sphere  and  no  further : 
and  if  this  principle  were  once  fully  admitted  on  both 
sides,  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  would  at  all 
events  be  much  diminished.  The  attempt  to  solve  it, 
by  allowing  either  the  Church  to  override  the  State,  or 
the  State  the  Church,  in  the  proper  sphere  of  each,  is 
tyranny  or  worse. 

There  is  also  another  safeguard  against  arbitrary 
action  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  the  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  which  at  least  is  suggested  by  the  pastoral 
epistles,  I  mean  what  is  understood  by  the  right  of 
appeal.  For  the  fact  in  itself  of  St  Paul,  by  virtue  of 
those  plenary  apostolic  powers  which  he  received  from 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  giving  such  instructions,  as  we 
have  examined,  to  those  who  presided  over  the  Churches 
in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  proves  of  itself  that  the  bishops 
of  those  Churches  were  not  autonomous  or  independent, 
but  that  abuses  of  their  authority  would  have  been 
overruled  by  the  apostle.  An  actual  instance  of  such 
interposition  by  one  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
occurs  in  a  later  apostolic  \\Titing,  the  third  epistle  of 
St  John.  That  apostle  mentions  an  ambitious  man, 
Diotrephcs,    who   having    the   pre-eminence   in    some 
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Church,  not  only  refused  to  receive  the  brethren  who 
went  forth  as  evangelists  amongst  the  heathen  with 
letters  of  commendation  from  the  apostle,  but  even 
prohibited  others  from  receiving  them,  and  cast  out  of 
the  Church  those  who  disobeyed  his  order.  That  such 
authority  could  have  been  exercised  in  the  Church  by 
any  one  to  whom  an  office  of  authority  had  not  been 
intrusted,  the  whole  history  forbids  us  to  suppose.  It 
is  utterly  inconceivable,  that  the  words  Ik  Trj<s  e/cfcXTycrtas 
V/SctXXet  could  have  been  used  of  the  act  of  any  person 
without  authority  in  the  Church.  But  we  too  soon 
forget  the  instance  of  Judas,  and  imagine  that  no  one 
appointed  to  a  high  office  in  apostolic  times  could  be  a 
Diotrephes.  Here  then,  we  must  conclude,  was  an 
instance  of  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  such  as 
unhappily  has  had  many  parallels  in  after  ages.  The 
remedy  however  then  was  simple  and  easy.  "  When  I 
"  come,"  St  John  calmly  says,  "  I  will  remember  the 
"  works  which  he  doeth."  In  the  next  Part  of  this 
work,  when  the  completely  developed  organisation  of 
the  Church  will  be  examined,  we  shall  find  what  was 
the  superior  tribunal  which  took  the  place  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Churches,  the  first  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  detailed  instructions 
given  by  St  Paul  to  Timotheus  and  Titus  as  to  the 
general  government  of  the  Church.  But  we  must 
observe  that,  in  the  whole  administration,  whether  as 
regards  the  entering  of  widows  on  the  Church  list, — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  this, — or  the 
"  honorarium,'' — for  that  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the 
word  TLfiij  in  this  case, — which  presbyters  should  re- 
ceive, the  responsibility  is  supposed  to  rest  with  him 
who  was  the  chief  pastor.     But  that  in  all  such  matters, 
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he  would  act  witli  the  presbyters,  or  eTria-KoiroL,  their 
very  title  implies.  Presbyters  are  indeed  expressly 
described  as  presiding  {npoea-TioTe^;),  sometimes  indeed  as 
presiding  without  labouring  {KOTnoivreq)  in  the  word  and 
doctrine,  although  such  presbyters  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  fulfilling  so  honourably  the  duties  of  their 
office,  the  highest  function  of  which  is  the  active  dis- 
charge of  the  ministry  of  the  word.  The  language  of 
St  Paul  is  entirely  consistent  with  that  which,  we 
know,  in  post-apostolic  times  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  each  Church :  the  bishop,  as  he  was  then 
called,  with  his  council  of  presbyters,  determining  all 
causes  and  questions  that  might  arise ;  the  concurrence 
or  dissent  of  the  laity  being  expressed  in  those  days  by 
methods  which  we  cannot  regret  have  been  displaced 
in  latter  ages  by  more  orderly  and  more  rational  ex- 
pressions of  opinion. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus,  as  distinguished  from  those  to 
Timotheus,  is  chiefly  important  as  regards  our  argu- 
ment, as  exhibiting  a  certain  variety  in  the  application 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  personal  responsibility 
in  Church  government.  It  might  be,  and  indeed  has 
been,  too  hastily  concluded  from  the  epistle  to  Timotheus 
and  other  indications,  that  the  charge  of  a  chief  pastor 
must  be,  in  a  settled  state  of  the  Church,  limited  to  one 
city.  Considering  indeed  the  enormous  population,  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  both 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Roman  Asia,  and  of  the  districts 
attached  to  each  city,  we  are  not  surprised  that  what 
we  should  now  call  a  diocese  was  in  Asia  so  limited. 
But  whilst  both  the  epistles  and  acts  of  St  Paul 
illustrate  the  disadvantages  attending  any  very  widely 
extended  charge,  yet  the  case  of  Titus  proves,  that 
there  might  be  circumstances  which  would  render  it 
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imadvisable  to  confine  the  charge  to  a  single  city. 
Titus  was  left  by  St  Paul  in  the  island  of  Crete,  as 
Timotheus  was  in  the  city  of  Ephesus,  to  complete  the 
organisation  of  the  Church,  and  appoint  presbyters  in 
every  city.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  requires  that  the  complete  pastoral 
charge  of  a  local  Church  with  its  presbyters  should  be 
intrusted  to  one  person,  and  not  distributed  amongst 
many,  does  not  determine  the  limits  of  the  charge  thus 
intrusted,  though  it  implies  that  it  should  not  be  so 
extended  as  to  render  impossible  to  any  man  the 
exercise  of  all  pastoral  functions  throughout  its  whole 
extent. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


THE      APOSTLE     PETER. 


Although  the  New  Testament  supplies  but  few  details 
as  to  the  acts  and  teachings  of  the  various  members  of 
"  the  Twelve  "  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
notices  of  them  which  it  contains  are  sufficient  to  give 
a  general  and,  as  far  as  concerns  the  purposes  of  an 
argument,  complete  view  of  the  history  of  the  body. 
In  order,  however,  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, we  must  notice  first  the  several  senses  in  which 
the  Eleven,  chosen  and  appointed  by  Jesus  Himself, 
and  Mattliias,  adopted  into  the  original  Twelve  before 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  apostles  of  Christ.  First  of 
all  they  were  chief  rulers  and  pastors  of  Christ's  flock  : 
in  this  sense,  Barnabas  and  Saul,  James  of  Jerusalem 
and  probably  Jude, — another  of  the  Lord's  brethren 
and  the  writer  of  the  epistle  bearing  his  name, — and 
subsequently  Timotheus  and  Titus,  were  in  the  same 
class  as  the  Twelve  and  held  the  same  office  with  them. 
Of  the  apostolic  office  and  ministry  in  this  sense,  the 
Seven  originally  and  the  presbyters  generally  partook 
with  them  in  measure.  Thus  in  the  council  at  Jeru- 
salem, that  is  in  action  for  the  general  government  of 
the  Church,  "  apostles,"  (including  at  all  events  James 
of  Jerusalem)  "  and  presbyters "  formed  the  fiovXij. 
Apostles  in  this  sense  are  irpecr^vTepoL  and  iTricrKOTroL  of 
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the  first  order.  Again  the  Twelve  were  also  apostles, 
in  the  sense  of  being  supernaturally  gifted  to  reveal 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  no  other  men  were.  In 
this  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  St  Paul  was  co-ordinate 
with  them.  And  we  have  also  found  that  others 
received  in  measure  that  spirit  of  revelation,  by  which 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  made  known.  The 
prophets  of  the  apostolic  Church  were  in  this  respect 
only  second  to  apostles.  In  this  sense  the  Church  is 
built  on  "  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets ;" 

not    TQiV    OLTTOaToXaJV    Kol    TbiV    7TpO(f)7]Ta)V,   but    TCOV    OLTTOCT- 

Tokoiv  KoX  TTpo(f)r]Ta>u,  as  if  the  two  belonged  to  the 
same  class  though  of  different  orders.  But  lastly  the 
Twelve  were  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  sense 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in  which  not  even 
Paul  shared  their  office  ;  that  is,  as  having  been  taught 
and  trained  in  personal  intercourse  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
during  the  days  of  His  flesh,  and  having  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  great  facts  of  His  life  and  death.  On 
their  testimony,  given  by  men  to  historical  events,  the 
One  Faith  of  the  Christian  Church  rests.  And  in  this 
sense  they  alone  are,  next  to  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
the  foundation  of  the  Church :  which  is  symboli- 
cally represented  by  St  John  when  he  says,  that  the 
wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  has  twelve  foundations, 
and  on  them  the  names  of  the  Twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb. 

Now  the  history  of  the  Twelve  was,  as  it  were, 
mapped  out  beforehand  for  them  in  the  definite  instruc- 
tions which  they  received  from  Jesus  Christ.  "  Ye 
"  shall  be,"  He  said  to  them,  "witnesses  to  me  in 
"  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  whole  of  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
"  and  unto  the  end  of  the  earth."  This  special  office 
of  giving  witness  to  the  things  which  they  had  seen 
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and  heard  appears  continually  in  their  teaching/'^  and 

it  was  because   Matthias  was  qualified   to  fulfil  this 

function  of  the  apostolic  office  that  he  was  enrolled 

with  them.     For  some  seven  years  after  the  ascension 

of   Jesus    Christ   the   Twelve   fulfilled    this   office    at 

Jerusalem,  according  to  their  Lord's  command.     Then 

we  find  Peter  and  John  sent  to  Samaria  by  the  other 

apostles,  who  must  soon  after  have  gone  forth  to  their 

labours,  for  when  Saul  first  visits  Jerusalem,  some  three 

years  afterwards,  he  finds  there,  of  the  original  Twelve, 

only  Peter ;  and  the  apostolic  journeys  of  Peter  himself 

through  Judoea  and  all  those  parts  are  recorded  in  the 

history.     Then  follows  the  extension  of  the  Chm'ch  to 

the  Gentiles,  and  from  that  time  the  notices  of  the 

original   Twelve   become   very   few    and   interrupted. 

One  of  them,  James  the  brother  of  John,  was  put  to 

death  by  Herod  Agrippa ;  Peter  and  J  ohn  still  appear 

from   time  to  time ;  but  the  rest  entirely  disappear 

from  the  history  and  from  the  other  apostolic  records ; 

for  that  the  James  and  Jude,  the  Lord's  brethren,  who 

wrote  the  epistles,  were  not  of  the  Twelve,  we  have 

already  concluded.   That  all  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  were 

actually  scattered  about  the  world  because  their  names 

are  not  mentioned,  we  need  not  suppose.     The  Gospel 

written  by  one  of  them,  St  Matthew,  wherever  WTitten, 

is  evidently  intended  for  Jews.     Some  of  them,  perhaps 

all,  were    at   the  council  at  Jerusalem  :  but  we  only 

ascertain  the  names  of  Peter  and  John  there.     St  Peter 

is  also  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  as 

visiting  Antioch,  and  of  him  as  well  as  of  St  John  we 

hear  further  from  their  own  writings,  but  of  the  rest  our 

assurance  that  the  Lord's  commission  was  fulfilled  by 

them  is  their  history.     It  is  important  to  notice  also 

*  E.g.,  Acts,  iii.  15  ;  iv.  20,  .33  ;  v.  32  ;  x.  39-42. 
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the  indications  that  the  particular  office  intrusted  to 
them  of  beinsr  witnesses  of  "  Jesus  and  tlie  resurrec- 
"  tion "  was  ever  prominent  in  tlieir  teacliing.  St 
John  begins  his  first  epistle  by  that  special  testimony 
which  he  and  others  of  the  Twelve  were  able  to  give, 
through  personal  intercourse  with  the  Word  of  life 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  which  testimony  is  the  foundation 
of  the  faith.  St  Peter  also  in  his  first  epistle,  written 
from  Babylon  to  Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  describes 
himself  as  not  only  a  fellow-presbyter  with  the  pres- 
byters of  those  Churches,  a  pastor  of  souls  in  common 
with  them,  but  also  as  being,  what  none  of  them  were 
or  could  become,  "  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ." 
In  the  second  epistle,  addressed  to  Christians  generally, 
he  dwells  on  this  yet  more  fully.  The  time  was  then 
drawing  nigh  (he  reminds  them)  when  he  should  lay 
aside  his  mortal  tabernacle,  according  as  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  had  shown  him,  warning  him  that  he 
should  be  in  his  old  age  bound  and  led  to  execution. 
The  knowledge  of  this  speedy  termination  of  the  min- 
istry he  had  received  made  him  anxious  while  he  yet 
lived  to  write  and  remind  Christians  of  the  great  truths 
of  their  common  faith.  "  And,"  he  adds,  "  I  will 
"  endeavour  that  also  at  all  times  ye  may  be  able  after 
"  my  departure  to  keep  a  memory  of  these  things." 
It  is  evident  from  what  follows,  that  by  the  things  of 
which  memory  was  to  be  kept  St  Peter  meant  primaril}^ 
the  facts  of  Jesus  Christ's  life  and  death,  for  he  proceeds 
to  remind  them  that  "we"  (that  is  the  original  apostles) 
"  did  not  follow  artfully  devised  fables,  when  we  made 
"  known  to  you  the  power  and  presence  of  our  Lord 
"  Jesus  Christ,  but  we  did  so  as  having  been  admitted 
"  to  be  eyewitnesses"  (eTroTTTat,  initiated  spectators)  ''  of 
"  His  Majesty."     And  of  tliis  he  gives  an  instance — 
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namely,  when  tliey  were  with  Him  in  the  holy  mount, 
and  witnessed  His  transfiguration,  and  heard  the  voice 
from  heaven  declarincj  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  St 
Peter  evidently  therefore  regarded  it  as  specially  his 
own  office,  with  the  rest  of  the  Twelve,  to  give  testi- 
mony of  this  nature,- — that  is,  testimony  derived  from 
the  evidence  of  the  senses, — to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  what  did  he  mean  when  he  used  the 
words,  "  But  I  will  endeavour  that  also  at  all  times  ye 
"  may  have  it  in  your  power  after  my  departure  to 
"  exercise  the  memory  of  these  things  "  (o-TrovSacrco  Se 
/cat  eKacTTore  e^etz^  v/xas  /xera  jy)v  eixrjv  e^oSop  tyju  tovtcdv 
fiurjixr^u  TTotetcr^at)  ?  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  in- 
terpret this  of  his  writing  the  epistle,  because  it  is 
something  additional.  Nor  can  it  refer  to  something 
that  he  would  do  after  his  death ;  for  the  argument  is. 
My  work  is  nearly  ended,  therefore  I  now  write  this 
epistle  to  you,  and  I  will  take  other  measures  to  secure 
that  after  my  death  the  remembrance  of  these  things 
shall  not  pass  away.  Whatever  other  meaning  these 
words  may  have, — for  indeed  the  purpose  of  all  the 
ministries  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  is,  first  of  all, 
to  enable  Christians  in  all  ages  to  keep  the  memory  of 
these  things, — I  cannot  but  think  that  the  apostle  had 
chiefly  in  mind  that  Gospel,  in  wdiich,  according  both 
to  the  tradition  of  the  early  Church  and  to  the  strong- 
est internal  evidence,  we  have  recorded  by  "  Marcus 
*'  my  son,"  as  St  Peter  calls  him,  the  testimony  of  the 
leader  of  the  Twelve  to  the  facts  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  view  of  the  apostle's  mean- 
ing is  confirmed  by  his  proceeding  at  once  to  speak  of 
"  the  word  of  prophecy,"  the  prophetical  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  a  light  preliminary  to  the  full 
dawning  of  the  Gospel  day.     The   inspired  records  of 
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the  Old  Testament  are  of  great  value,  but  the  whole 
glory  of  the  GosjdcI  must  be  kept  in  memory  in  the 
Church  by  records,  yet  more  precious,  of  the  facts 
which  confirm,  and  which  are  necessary  to  expound, 
what  prophets  of  old  have  taught  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  and  of  the  glory  that  should  follow."^^ 

But  now  let  us  turn  from  considering  the  general 
fulfilment  of  their  Lord's  instructions  by  the  chosen 
Twelve,  to  that,  of  which  we  found  so  many  indications 
in  the  acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ ;  I  mean  the 
organisation  of  the  select  and  divinely  endowed  body. 
In  this  the  only  question  that  requires  to  be  examined 
is  that  of  the  primacy  of  Peter.  For  we  know  too  little  of 
the  history  of  the  rest,  to  trace  other  results  of  the 
organisation  after  the  Ascension,  beyond  the  facts  that 
James,  one  of  the  first  four,  soon  was  baptised  with 
Christ's  baptism  of  blood  as  the  Lord  foretold,  and  that 
John,  also  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Twelve,  appears 
several  times  with  Peter  in  prominent  action,  and  ulti- 
mately, after  Peter's  death  and  at  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  period,  shines  forth  with  the  glory  of  a  new 
and  final  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  leadership  of  Peter  however  among  the  Twelve, 
which  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  Lord  Himself,  was, 
we  have  found,  very  conspicuous  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Church.  That  Peter  was  the  chief  and  leader 
among  all  those  whom  the  Lord  had  ordained  to  be 
His  witnesses  is  a  fact  which  no  impartial  reader  of  the 
first  eleven  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will 

*  That  the  only  possible  meaning  of  i'xofiev  ^e^aiorepov  tov  TrpocpriTiKov 
Xoyov  is  that  which  is  implied  in  the  explanation  above,  is  I  think  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  word  (Se'jSatoj  with  its  cognate  forms  is  in  the  New 
Testament  used  in  the  sense  of  confirming  evidence  by  additional  acts. 
See  e.g.,  Mark,  xvi.  20  ;  Rom.  xv.  8  ;  Heb.  ii.  3.  And  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  also  the  eVtAvcns  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
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question.  And  at  the  close  of  bis  life,  in  his  Second 
Epistle,  as  we  have  seen,  lie  comes  forth  to  deliver  his 
closing  testimony,  almost  as  if  none  but  he,  the  chosen 
leader  of  the  chosen  Twelve,  could  fully  deliver  that 
witness.  In  fact,  on  the  death  of  Peter,  the  Twelve 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  body,  though  individual  members, 
as  St  John,  remained.  Thus  the  primacy  of  Peter,  as 
established  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  that  body  which  was 
originally  constituted  by  the  Lord  is  historically  evi- 
dent :  and  the  immense  importance  of  that  leadership, 
and  also,  we  cannot  doubt,  of  the  general  organisation 
of  the  Twelve,  during  the  seven  years  when  they  were 
labouring  together  at  Jerusalem  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  New  Jerusalem,  we  may  well  understand. 
But  the  question  which  we  have  to  consider  is  this,  Did 
the  primacy  of  Peter  among  the  Twelve  give  him  any 
authority,  or  even  precedence,  amongst  those  who  in 
the  other  senses  of  the  word  were  apostles  %  The  nega- 
tive is  proved  by  repeated,  distinct,  and  conclusive 
instances, — conclusive,  that  is,  to  all  who  use  Scripture, 
not  to  establish  a  preconceived  theory,  but  as  supplying 
the  evidence  from  which  the  true  constitution  of  the 
Church  must  be  determined.  It  is  evident  for  example 
from  accumulated  proofs  that  the  apostleship  of  St  Paul 
was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  the  Twelve  gene- 
rally, and  of  St  Peter  in  particular,  although  he  did  not 
partake  of  their  oflSce  so  far  as  it  consisted  in  being  an 
eyewitness  of  the  great  facts  of  Redemption.  He  dis- 
tinctly asserts  his  own  independence  of  the  Twelve,  and 
his  being  of  co-ordinate  authority  with  them,  as  an 
immediate  source  of  the  Pevelation  of  Jesus  Christ — 
however  great  other  apostles  were,  "  in  conference,"  he 
says,  "  they  added  nothing  to  me."  He  founded,  organ- 
ised, and  superintended  Churches,  without  any  autliority 
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from  Peter  or  tlic  Twelve.  When  Peter  came  to 
Antioch,  Paul  rebuked  him  publicly  for  unworthy  con- 
duct in  reerard  to  the  Gentile  converts.  He  declares 
that  Peter  himself,  and  the  other  apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
acknowledged  that,  even  as  Peter  had  received  from 
Christ  the  apostleship  of  the  circumcision,  so  had  he 
received  the  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles.  And,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  not  only  was  Peter's  work,  as 
apostle  of  the  circumcision,  overshadowed  by  the  greater 
labours  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  but  his  primacy 
among  the  Twelve  gave  him  no  priority  even  amongst 
those  who  not  being  of  the  Twelve,  and  not  being 
apostles  in  the  sense  in  which  St  Paul  was,  were  the 
chief  pastors  of  the  Church.  That  James  had  the  pre- 
cedence in  the  Church  action  at  Jerusalem,  that  he 
then  spoke  as  the  representative  apostle,  can  be  denied 
by  no  one  who  has  not  to  maintain  the  theory  that 
Peter's  primacy  was  universal.  And  if  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  the  fact  of  Peter's  name  always  standing 
first  among  the  Twelve,  indicates,  as  it  does,  his 
primacy  among  them — we  must  also  conclude,  when 
James  is  named  by  St  Paul  first  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  that  Peter  had  no  primacy  in 
regard  to  him.  And  if  we  infer  that  Peter  was  the 
representative  leader  of  the  Twelve  from  the  fact,  con- 
spicuous in  the  Gospel  history,  that  he  spoke  and  acted 
in  their  behalf;  we  must  also  infer,  from  St  James  at 
Jerusalem  taking  on  himself  to  pronounce  the  decision 
on  the  question  there  discussed,  that  he  held,  with 
regard  to  that  assembly  of  apostles  and  presbyters,  a 
position  of  the  same  kind  as  was  assigned  to  Peter 
amongst  the  Twelve. 

As  soon  therefore  as  Ave  draw  the  distinctions  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  as  to  the  apostolic  office,  and  the 
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special  functions  of  the  Twelve,  \\'e  have  no  difficulty 
in  distinguisliing  the  true  limitations  of  the  primacy  of 
St  Peter.  But  we  must  not  forget  that,  (as  we  have 
already  concluded  in  considering  the  Gospel  history), 
there  were  certain  principles  indicated  in  that  primacy, 
which  concern  the  permanent  order  and  constitution  of 
the  Church,  and  which  are  very  apparent  as  that  order 
develops  itself.  One  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  apostolic 
history,  determines  the  organisation  of  each  Churcli ; 
namely,  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  office 
are  a  personal  charge,  and  cannot  be  distributed.  The 
other  is,  that,  in  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  a 
certain  order  among  those  who  hold  the  same  pastoral 
office  in  its  completeness  is  as  necessary  to  its  action  as 
is  a  distinction  of  offices.  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
presiding  at  Jerusalem  the  mother  Church,  stands  out 
distinctly  as  first  among  many  avIio  held  the  same 
office  with  him.  Paul,  Barnabas,  Timothy,  and  Titus, 
were  all  invested  with  the  same  pastoral  office  in  its 
integrity,  yet  they  did  not  hold  the  same  rank.  The 
importance  of  this  principle  however  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  cannot  fully  appear  until  its  organisation 
is  matured. 
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RELATION   OF   THE   CHURCH   TO   THE   OLD   ECONOMY. 

The  questions  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  will  bring 
us  again  to  the  border,  if  not  within  the  limits,  of  the 
sphere  of  doctrinal  truths,  into  which  our  argument  it- 
self does  not  enter.  But  although  the  Church  is  con- 
stituted, as  we  have  seen,  for  the  development  of  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  not  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
velopment, and  therefore  its  functions  and  order  must 
be  capable  of  being  determined  independently  of  doc- 
trine as  distinguished  from  the  one  faith, — yet  doctrines 
will  so  powerfully  react  upon  the  constituted  order  of 
the  Church,  that  the  very  same  order  becomes  modified 
in  practice,  and  certainly  assumes  in  the  mind  a  very 
different  character,  according  to  the  doctrine  with 
which  it  is  associated.  It  is  therefore  hardly  possible 
to  represent  fully  and  correctly  the  evolution  of  the 
Church  out  of  its  primary  laws,  without  occasionally 
touching  on  some  doctrinal  questions,  respecting  which 
the  minds  of  Christians  are  much  divided.  It  will  be 
well  however  briefly  to  notice  what  is  the  origin,  and 
what  are  the  necessary  limitations,  of  such  differences 
amongst  those  who  hold  the  one  faith  and  profess  to 
derive  their  doctrine,  that  is  the  exposition  of  the  faith, 
from  Holy  Scripture.  They  originate  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  spiritual  truth,  and  the  inherent  incapacity  of 
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tlie  liuniaii  understanding  to  deal  with  it  as  with  sub- 
jects that  are  strictly  knowable  by  the  human  mind. 
We  have  seen  that  the  faculty  by  which  it  is  appre- 
hended is  rather  an  iiesthetic  perception  than  a  logical 
process ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  same  truth, 
even  when  expressed  in  identically  the  same  form, 
calls  forth  in  the  mind  of  one  very  different  senti- 
ments from  those  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
mind  of  another ;  and  the  same  original  truth  also  leads 
to  different  forms  of  exj)ression.  The  results  will  be 
legitimate  consequences  of  the  original  underlying  truth, 
or  otherwise,  according  as  the  atcr^T^crts  is  true  and 
rightly  cultivated,  or  according  as  it  is  defective  or 
vitiated.  In  dealing  however  with  questions  into  the 
application  of  which  Christian  sentiment  enters,  as  it 
does  very  largely  into  some  on  which  we  must  now 
touch,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  complete- 
ness, and  indeed  to  the  very  purpose,  of  our  argument, 
to  avoid  drawing  any  inference  from  such  sentiment, — 
whether  we  consider  it  legitimate  or  illegitimate, — be- 
cause it  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  reasoning,  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  termination  to  discussions 
founded  upon  it.  We  must  exclude  all  those  influ- 
ences arising  from  the  temperaments  of  men,  whether 
common  or  personal — whether  idola  trihus  or  idola  spe- 
cus,  in  Bacon's  language — which  hinder  them  from 
regarding  the  matter  before  them  in  a  "  dry  light,"  antl 
lead  them  to  determine  theological  questions  not  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  but  from  religious  feeling,  which, 
although  the  surest  of  all  guides  when  it  is  itself  true, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  trusted  in  proportion  to  the  vehe- 
mence of  its  own  self-assertion.  The  necessity  for  these 
precautions  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

We  have  akcady  noticed  that  the  Idngdom  of  Christ, 
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of  wliicli  His  Clmrcli  is  the  present  pliase  and  tlie  re- 
presentative on  earth,  is  not  merely  prefigured  by  the 
kingdom  of  David,  but  is  the  actual  continuation  and 
fulfilment  of  David's  kingdom.  Not  only  was  David  a 
figure  of  Christ,  but  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  David.  The 
theocratic  kingdom  is  indeed  the  only  organisation  of 
the  old  economy  that  is  perpetuated  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  but  a  foreshadowing 
of  a  higher  office,  and  passed  away,  having  fulfilled 
its  purpose.  But  the  kingdom,  though  it  died  down  to 
its  root,  so  as  to  be  as  to  its  organic  life  wholly  con- 
tained in  Jesus  Christ,  sprang  up  from  Him  in  a  new 
organic  form,  and  in  a  higher  sphere  of  human  life,  yet 
still  the  selfsame  kingdom,  even  as  man  rising  from  the 
dead  is  identically  the  same  man.  It  is  therefore  no 
mere  metaphor  that  the  Church  is  the  kingdom  of 
David.  In  it  are  already  fulfilled  the  words  of  the 
angel  to  Mary,  "  The  Lord  God  will  give  unto  Him  the 
"  throne  of  His  father  David,  and  He  shall  reign  over 
"  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  His  kingdom 
"  there  shall  be  no  end." 

The  religious  organisation,  which  proceeded  from 
Christ  as  the  Sovereign  of  this  kingdom,  we  have 
traced  from  its  first  elements  until  it  has  grown  into 
forms  definite  in  their  type,  though  not  as  yet  wholly 
matured,  or  capable  of  being  so,  until  the  supernatural 
action  which  aided  and  determined  their  development 
shall  have  passed  away.  Some  essential  differences 
between  this  organisation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  all  which  belonged  to  the  old  economy  we  have 
already  examined.  A  new  and  spiritual  law  of  succes- 
sion has  superseded  that  of  natural  descent.  Generally, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  we  pass  out  of  the  sphere  of 
law,  determining  by  rules  and  what  apostolic  writers 
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call  ''  a  carnal  commandment,"  fenced  in  by  prohibi- 
tions and  penalties,  into  that  of  a  divine  order  which 
is  the  expression  and  outgrowth  of  principles.  And 
further  inasmuch  as  this  kingdom  of  heaven,  although 
in  the  world,  is  yet  not  of  the  world,  as  its  sphere  of 
authority  is  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man  and  not  in 
those  things  which  directly  concern  his  temporal  inte- 
rests, it  differs  from  the  original  kingdom  of  David  in 
leaving  its  own  subjects  also  members  of  those  earthly 
kingdoms  which  were  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  min- 
isters of  law,  and  subjects  to  law  and  to  the  authority 
of  the  State,  even  as  other  men  are. 

Before  passing  to  other  questions,  we  may  observe 
here  how  irrelevant  certain  arguments  are,  which  are 
sometimes  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  history,  in 
which  it  is  assumed  that  Christian  sovereigns  hold  the 
same  relation  to  jthe  Church  as  David  and  Solomon,  for 
example,  held  to  the  religious  organisation  of  their  day. 
For  the  kingdom  of  David  was  ordained  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  with  other  functions,  besides  those 
which  belong  to  the  civil  magistrate,  as  indeed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament  itself  indicates.  The 
earthly  elements  in  the  kingdom  were"  but  temporary, 
and,  as  it  is  continued  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not  coinci- 
dent with  the  dominion  of  the  civil  magistrate  at  all, 
nor  is  it  exercised  in  the  same  sphere  of  human  life,  nor 
has  it  the  power  of  the  sword.  We  must  not  confound 
together  organisations  which  are  essentially  distinct, 
instituted  for  different  purposes  and  on  different  princi- 
ples. Such  confusion  has  led,  at  one  time  to  tlie  Cliurch 
claiming  authority  in  temporal  matters,  at  another  to 
the  State  exercising  power  in  spiritual  things,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  these  is  more  fatal  to  the  liber- 
ties and  best  interests  of  men.     For  a  divine  ordinance. 
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when  used  for  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  it  is 
given,  is  in  such  use  far  from  divine. 

There  is  indeed  another  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
kingdom  of  David  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  appears  to  be  held  in  a  general  way  by  many 
C'hristians,  and  which  deserves  some  consideration. 
While  they  allow  that  the  Christian  ministry  and  the 
civil  power  are  distinct  organisations,  and  that  it  is 
unchristian  for  the  one  to  assume  the  functions  of  the 
other,  yet  they  regard  both  as  being  parts  of  the  same 
kingdom  of  Christ,  at  least  when  the  civil  power  is 
Christian ;  the  kingdom  of  David  being  differentiated, 
under  the  new  economy,  into  the  Christian  State  and 
the  Christian  Church.  But  this  theory,  although  it  has 
much  to  recommend  it  to  the  mind,  and  is  in  some  form 
or  other  peculiarly  acceptable  to  English  theologians, 
receives  no  confirmation  from  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles.  The  fact  that  He  has  redeemed  all 
earthly  things,  and  that  He  is  set  as  "  Head  over  all 
"  things,"  including  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  "  to 
"  His  Church,"  does  not  make  these  co-ordinate  with 
the  Church  or  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
blessings  and  powers  of  that  kingdom  lie  in  a  wholly 
different  sphere,  and  it  is  instituted  for  different  ends 
from  those  which  are  contemplated  in  the  State.  An 
earthly  kingdom  is  the  empire  of  law,  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  the  dominion  of  the  Spirit,  of  life,  truth,  and 
love.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  could  become  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  only  through  a  process  in  which 
their  own  distinctive  functions  should  melt  away  and 
disappear ;  in  which  love  should  be  substituted  for  jus- 
tice, life  for  law,  an  inward  spirit  for  outward  rules. 
That  such  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation  we  may  conclude  both  from  prophecy  and 
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from  otlier  considerations;  but  "we  see  not  yet  all  things 
"  put  under  Him." 

Whilst  therefore  all  "  the  powers  that  be "  are  the 
ordinance  of  God  and  His  ministers,  in  their  own 
sphere,  no  less  certainly  than  the  apostles  themselves 
were,  and  whilst  we  learn  from  the  Old  Testament  that 
it  belonsfs  to  sovereio;ns  to  "  rule  all  estates  and  desrees 
"  committed  to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be 
"  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  to  restrain  with  the 
"  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evildoers,"^'  yet  we  must 
conclude  that  those  only,  who  bear  office  in  the  Church 
according  to  its  spiritual  order,  are  the  administrators 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  David,  the  purpose  of 
which  kingdom  in  its  present  phase  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth,  that  is  to  Jesus 
Christ  come  in  the  flesh,  the  mystery  of  godliness. 
But  here  a  question  arises  which  the  previous  conside- 
rations do  not  enable  us  to  solve.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment teaches  us  that  David  and  his  son  Solomon 
ordered  the  service  of  God,  built  the  temple,  and  exer- 
cised a  general  authority  in  religious  matters,  their 
highest  personal  functions  also  being  conspicuously  reli- 
gious,— that  of  David  as  the  Psalmist  of  Israel,  of 
Solomon  as  the  Preacher.  But  the  distinctive  religious 
organisation  of  the  law, — the  Aaronic  priesthood, — was 
neitlier  abrogated  nor  altered  by  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  David ;  nor  had  David  or  any  of  his 
successors  authority  to  exercise  any  of  the  peculiar 
functions  of  this  priesthood.  Uzziah,  presuming  on  his 
royal  office  to  burn  incense  in  the  sanctuary,  was  pun- 
ished for  his  disobedience  to  the  law.  The  services  of 
the  sanctuary  were  administered  exclusively  by  priests 
of  the  family  of  Aaron.     So  that  at  first  sight  it  would 
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appear,  that  there  could  be  no  relation  whatever  be- 
tween the  ministry  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  a  sacer- 
dotal economy.  For,  if  the  King  of  the  seed  of  David 
were  not  by  his  office  a  priest,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  kingdom  of  David  cannot  have  priestly 
functions. 

This  question  is  discussed  and  determined  in  the 
Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews.  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  priest, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  priests. 
He  did  not  succeed  to  their  office,  as  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  David.  He  came  of  a  different  tribe, 
"  of  which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar."  In- 
deed the  law,  under  which  they  served,  had  no  power 
by  the  sacrifices,  that  were  offered  continually,  to  make 
those  who  used  it  perfect.  The  repetition  of  the  sacri- 
fices proved  that  there  was  no  real  propitiation  for  sin, 
nothing  which  could  cleanse  the  conscience.  A  High 
Priest  therefore,  to  be  suitable  and  sufficient  for  man, 
must  be  of  a  different  order.  Such  was  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  consecrated  for  us, — according  to  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  which  preceded  that  on  which  Aaron's 
priesthood  was  founded, — to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self once  for  all,  through  which  sacrifice  we  are  cleansed 
and  sanctified  to  God.  Of  this  the  ceremonial  offerings 
were  faint  adumbrations,  but  they  had  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  reality.  The  Levitical  priesthood  could  not 
be  the  seed  out  of  which  that  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  be 
developed,  but  it  must  wholly  pass  away  with  all  that 
appertained  to  it,  in  order  that  this  new  priesthood 
might  be  founded  on  other  principles,  and  with  higher 
promises,  and  by  a  different  law. 

In  Christ  then  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office  is 
united  as  it  could  not  be  in  David  himself.  That 
in   His   Church  also  functions  properly  belonging  to 
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the  priestly  office  are  exercised,  we  might  infer  from 
the  fact  of  His  being  the  High  or  Chief  Priest,  which 
title  implies  a  subordinate  priesthood  of  the  same 
order.  And  of  this  we  are  expressly  assured  by 
apostolic  teaching.  St  Peter  reminds  Christians  that 
they  are  "  being  built  up,  as  a  spiritual  house,  into  an 
"  holy  priesthood,  to  ofler  up  spiritual  sacrifices  accept- 
"  able  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ;"  and  again  that 
they  are  a  "royal  priesthood."  St  John  says,  "He 
*'  hath  made  us  a  kingdom,  priests  to  God  and  His 
"  Father." '"'  In  order  however  to  discern  the  force  of 
such  language,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  with 
some  care  into  the  true  and  distinctive  functions  of  the 
sacerdotal  office. 

These  are  briefly  summed  up  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  following  words ;  t — 
"  Every  high  priest,  being  taken  from  among  men,  is 
"  ordained  on  behalf  of  men  in  those  things  that  relate 
"  to  God,  in  order  that  he  may  offer  both  gifts,  and 
"  sacrifices  for  sins ; "  that  is,  both  offerings  generally, 
and  specially,  under  the  Law  to  which  the  apostle  is 
referring,  sin  -  offerings.  The  office  of  the  dp;)(te/3ev9 
differed  from  that  of  the  lepevs  in  some  important 
particulars,  but  the  writer's  description  applies  generally 
to  the  sacerdotal  office  under  the  law.  Now  the 
Scriptural  history  of  sacrifice  sufficiently  proves  that 
the  first  idea  in  sacrifice,  as  is  confirmed  by  the 
etymology  and  use  by  heathen  antiquity  of  the  word 
Ovoi,  was  that  of  an  off"ering  made  to  God,  although 
the  fact,  that  the  highest  offerings  were  eff'ected  through 
the  death  of  a  victim,  indicated  even  from  the  time  of 
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Abel  another  truth  underlying  this,  namely,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  propitiation  for  sin.  This  truth,  which  the 
consciousness  of  sin,  deepening  with  every  advancing 
age,  in  heathenism  perverted  into  monstrous  and  un- 
holy forms, — it  was  the  special  office  of  the  Mosaical 
law  to  unfold  and  expound.  And  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  complete  exhibition  in  the  Mosaical  economy 
of  the  propitiatory  nature  of  sacrifice  was  simultaneous 
with  two  other  developments,  which  were  intimately 
connected  with  it  and  with  one  another.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  revelation  of  law  properly  so  called, — by 
which  the  whole  economy  was  governed,  and  which 
made  the  necessity  for  propitiation  more  apparent ;  the 
second  was  the  establishment  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
which  was  ordained  with  special  reference  to  this 
expiatory  purpose  of  sacrifice.  "  We  may  almost  say  " 
(the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  observes), 
*'  that  with  blood  all  things  are  purified  according  to 
"  the  law,  and  that  without  pouring  forth  of  blood 
"  there  can  come  no  remission  of  sins."  There  was 
however  another  truth  expressed  in  sacrifice,  which 
appears  before  the  law,  and  which  heathenism  also 
either  inherited  from  primeval  tradition,  or  learnt  from 
religious  instincts  common  to  the  human  race, — ^that  of 
communion  with  Him,  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is  ofi^ered, 
by  eating  of  the  sacrifice.  So  that,  without  entering 
into  details,  we  gather  that  the  office  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood  was  instituted  with  reference  to  the  three 
following  elements  in  sacrificial  actions.  First,  to  the 
expiation  for  sin,  made  typically  and  ceremonially  by 
the  death  of  the  victim  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  To 
this  the  Law  gave  new  meaning  and  emphasis,  especially, 
— as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  reminds  us, — by  the 
sin-off'erings  for  the  whole  people  on  the  great  day  of 
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atonement,  when  tlic  liigh  priest  entered  into  tlie  holy 
of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice ;  by  which  it 
was  intimated,  that  the  way  into  the  presence  of  God 
must  be  opened  for  sinful  man  by  an  atonement  offered 
and  presented  by  one  consecrated  by  God  Himself  to 
the  office  of  high  priest.  Secondly,  to  the  priestly 
office  it  belonged  to  present  to  God  the  free-will  offer- 
ings of  men ;  through  the  ministry  of  the  priest  the 
people  offered  their  gifts  on  the  altar :  and,  especially, 
the  daily  and  other  periodical  burnt-offerings  through 
priestly  ministration  represented  the  dedication  of  the 
whole  people  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  sacrifices  ever  rose  up  as  a  testimony  before 
God.  Thirdly,  the  priests  who  ministered  in  the  sanc- 
tuary ate  of  all  the  sacrifices  for  sin  \\A\\i  one  solitary 
exception,  namely,  that  sin-offering  the  blood  of  which 
was  carried  in  within  the  veil.  The  words  with  which 
Moses  rebuked  the  sons  of  Aaron  for  neglecting  this 
part  of  the  priestly  office,  are  instructive ;  "  Wherefore," 
he  said,  "have  ye  not  eaten  the  sin-offering  in  the 
"  holy  place,  seeing  it  is  most  holy,  and  God  hath 
"  given  it  to  you  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congrega- 
"  tion,  to  make  atonement  for  them  before  the  Lord  \  " '"' 
There  were  indeed  some  sacrifices  of  which  others  besides 
priests  partook,  such  as  the  peace-offerings  and  the 
paschal  lamb.  But  neither  of  these  were  offerings  for 
sin,  and  the  latter  (as  we  have  seen  t)  was  not  a  sacrifice 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  no  offering 
was  made  to  God  therein. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of 
the  office  of  high  priest  by  Christ  Himself.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  in  one  respect  they  arc  so 
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fulfilled,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  wholly  incapable 
of  being  either  continued  or  renewed.     The  inadequacy 
of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  as  an  expiation  for  sin  was 
proved  by  their  repetition  :  the  reality  and  sufficiency 
of  Christ's  one  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Himself  by  its 
being  offered  once  for  all.     Human  language  indeed 
cannot   explain,   nor   human   thought   compass,   what 
atonement   for   sin   is ;    every   attempt   to   render    it 
intelligible  to  the  human  mind  on  the  theory  of  com- 
pensation, or  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  love,  or  any  other, 
must  utterly  fail,  even  as  every  attempt  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  sin  itself  fails.     It  is  a  spiritual  fact,  the 
nature  of  which    it   transcends   the  powers  of  finite 
minds  to  explain  further.     But  whilst  the  meaning  of 
the  truth  transcends  human  thought,   yet   the  truth 
itself,  as  a  spiritual  reality,  is  so  fundamental  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  that  it  must  necessarily  determine  all 
development  both  in  Christian  doctrine  and  in  Church 
life,   and  also  must   affect  and   modify  all  Christian 
language.      The  office  of  the  priest  and   the  act   of 
sacrifice,  under  the  law,  were  so  intimately  and  in- 
separably connected  with  the  idea  of  propitiation,  that 
we  might  expect  that  these  terms  would  not  be  trans- 
ferred  to    Christian    ministries   and   ministerial    acts, 
without  considerable  modification,    and  without  such 
explanation  as  should  secure  against  a  misinterpretation 
which  would  be  contradictory  of  Christianity  itself; 
namely,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  once  offered,  was 
not  a  sufficient  atonement  for  sin. 

If  this  is  borne  in  mind,  we  have  very  little  real  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  the  relation  between  the  organi- 
sation of  Christ's  Church  through  its  ministerial  offices, 
and  that  of  the  Jewish  economy  through  the  Levitical 
priesthood.     For,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ 
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has  made,  once  for  all,  complete  satisfaction  for  sin  has 
completely  put  an  end  to  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Levitical  system,  which  was  to  exhibit  the  necessity  for 
some  further  sacerdotal   act  to  enable   man  to  have 
access  into  the  presence  of  God  :  as  regards  the  atone- 
ment for  sin  all  Christians  are  equally  priests,  and  the 
offerings  of  each  disciple  need  no  priestly  act  beyond 
that  of  Jesus  Christ  to  make  them  acceptable  to  God. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  truth,  that  Christians 
are  "  a  royal  priesthood,"  no  more  hinders  that  sacer- 
dotal   functions    should    belong   to    certain    members 
through  whom  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  body  should 
be  exercised,  than  the  promise,  made  to  the  children  of 
IsraeP^'  before  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  that  if  they  obeyed 
God's  voice  they  should  be  unto  Him  "  a  kingdom  of 
"  priests,"  was  affected  by  the  institution  of  the  Levit- 
ical priesthood  for  its  peculiar  functions.      The  argu- 
ment often  drawn  from  St  Peter's  language,  as  if  it 
contradicted   the   priestly  character  of  the   Christian 
ministry,  proceeds  on  the   false   assumption  that   all 
Christians  hold  the  same  office  :  when  we  once  admit 
that  there  is  one  body  but  many  members,  the  sacer- 
dotal  character  of  the   kingdom  of  Christ   must   be 
allowed  to  afford  the  strongest  conceivable  proof  that 
the  ministerial  functions  exercised  in  the  body  must  be 
sacerdotal  functions.     For  the  priesthood  of  each  Chris- 
tian concerns  only  his  own  relations  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ :  it  gives  him  no  functions  with  regai'd  to 
others.     But  office  in  the  Church  implies,  as  we  have 
found,  authority  to  act  as  the  representative  of  others, 
and  as  the  instrument  of  the  organic  acts  of  the  body 
of  Christ :  and  to  deny  that  such  acts  are  sacerdotal  is 
to  deny  that  Christians  are  a  priesthood.    This  essential 
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character  of  tlie  apostolic  ministry  was  evidently  in  St 
Paul's  mind,  when  he  used  strictly  sacerdotal  language 
to  describe  his  labours.  He  reminds  the  Eomans,'"'  that 
the  grace  of  God  was  given  him,  in  "  order,"  (he  says) 
"  that  I  should  be  the  minister"  {keirovpyov)  "  of  Jesus 
"  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  ministering  as  a  priest"  (tep- 
ovpyovvra)  "  the  Gospel  of  God,  in  order  that  the  offering 
{npoacfyopa)  "  of  the  Gentiles  may  be  acceptable,  being 
"  sanctified  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  when  elsewhere  t 
he  speaks  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  him  as  a 
"  sweet  savour"  to  God,  it  is  an  allusion  either  to  in- 
cense, which  it  was  the  office  of  the  priests  to  ofier,  or, 
as  is  much  more  probable,  to  the  sweet-smelling  savour 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  the  knowledge  of  Him, 
communicated  by  His  ministers,  causes  to  rise  up  to 
heaven.  Further,  as  the  prayers  and  praises  of  all 
Christians  are  really  sacrifices,  being  ofiered  through 
Jesus  Christ,  therefore  the  ministerial  act  of  him,  who 
according  to  his  office  is  the  voice  of  the  Christian  con- 
gregation, is  a  real  sacrifice  :  and,  as  we  present  our 
bodies  to  God  as  a  living  sacrifice,  therefore  the  minis- 
terial act  by  which  our  bodies  are  consecrated  to  God 
in  baptism  must  be  in  some  sense  a  sacerdotal  act. 
The  oflice  of  the  Christian  priest  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  based  on  law  nor  fenced  in  with  prohibi- 
tions, yet  it  is  part  of  a  holy  order  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  purposes  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  sacerdotal  in  its 
very  nature.  And  St  Paul  therefore,  without  reserve, 
compares  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  with  that  under 
the  law.  "  Do  ye  not  know,"  he  asks  the  Corinthians, 
"  that  they  who  ofier  the  sacrifices"  (ra  lepa  epyalpixevoi) 
"  eat  of  the  things  of  the  temple  :  that  they  who  wait 
"  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar  ?     Even  so 
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"  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  who  preach  the 
*'  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel."  '"'  The  argument 
from  the  analogy  would  have  no  force,  unless  the  offices 
compared  were  the  same  in  kind,  however  great  the 
change  may  have  been  in  passing  from  the  ministry  of 
the  letter  and  of  condemnation  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Sj)irit  and  of  righteousness.t 

The  personal  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  ministerial  priesthood  of  those  who  are 
ordained  to  bear  office  in  the  Church,  are  in  no  act 
of  the  Christian  life  so  distinctly  exhibited  as  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  is  indeed  the  most  complete 
image  and  expression  of  that  life.  AVe  have  already 
seen  that  this  rite  was  instituted  by  Christ  as  the 
actual  continuation  in  the  kinodom  of  lieaven  of  the 
Passover.  That  ordinance  was  not  so  much  a  sacrifice 
as  a  participation  with  a  sacrifice,  and  it  was  antecedent 
to  the  Aaronic  priesthood  and  to  the  giving  of  the  law. 
But  the  idea  of  expiation  was  undoubtedly  included 
in  the  Passover,  and  was  represented  by  the  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  lintels  in  its  original  institution.  Its 
very  name,  Pesacli,  expresses  the  effect  of  the  expiation 
in  the  passing  over  of  the  destroying  angel. 

And  although  the  Paschal  rite,  and  not  any  Levitical 
sacrifice,  was  the  root  out  of  Avhich  the  Lord's  Supper 
sprang,  yet  the  analogy  between  tlic  Christian  ordi- 
nance and  the  Mosaical  rites  is  distinctly  marked  in 
apostolic  writings.  St  Paul  \  expressly  compares  our 
participation  of  the  bread  which  we  break,  and  the  cup 
which  we  bless, — of  the  Lord's  table  and  tlie  Lord's  cup, 
■ — witli  the  act  of  those  in  "  Israel  after  the  fiesh,'  wlio 
eat  of  the   sacrifice,  and  thus  partake  of  the  altar. 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14.  t  CI".  2  Cor.  iii.  9. 

i  1  Cor.  X.  17,  18. 
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Indeed  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  carries 
the  argument  still  further,  and  reminds  us  that,  whilst 
under  the  law  even  priests  were  forbidden  to  eat  of 
that  sin-offering  the  blood  of  which  was  taken  within 
the  veil,  we  all  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Him 
whose  blood  is  taken  into  the  true  sanctuary,  and  who 
bore  the  curse  upon  sin,  suffering  on  the  cross  without 
the  gate."'  It  will  be  observed  however  that  these 
passages,  in  which  no  impartial  mind  can  fail  to  recog- 
nise a  parallel  between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  refer  to  those  acts  in  the  Christian 
ordinance  in  which  all  alike  partake. 

But  whilst  all  expiatory  acts  have  been  once  for  all 
accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  High  Priest,  and 
whilst  those  acts  of  eating  and  drinking,  by  which  the 
sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented,  are  com- 
mon to  all  Christians,  who  are  therefore  more  truly 
priests  than  any  who  served  under  the  law ;  yet  when 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  regarded  as  being,  what  it  certainly 
is,  an  organic  act  of  the  body,  the  ministerial  functions, 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  performed  by 
one  for  all,  are  undoubtedly  sacerdotal.  These  func- 
tions consist,  we  have  seen  in  considering  the  institu- 
tion,! in  blessing,  breaking  the  bread,  and  giving  to  all 
the  bread  and  cup  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
And  evyapicnia  is  of  itself  a  sacrifice ;  breaking  the 
bread,  and  distributing  the  bread  and  wine,  were  acts 
of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  our  High  Priest,  in  regard  to 
His  own  sacrifice  of  Himself,  and  therefore  are  far 
more  truly  sacerdotal  than  any  performed  by  the  Levit- 
ical  priesthood.  There  is  no  necessity  for  imagining 
that  of  which  Scripture  contains  not  the  remotest 
trace,  the  institution  by  Christ  of  a  distinct  sacerdotal 

*  Heb.  xiii.  10-12.  t  Part  11.  Chap.  XI.,  p.  170. 
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order  to  perform  sacrificial  functions,  as  the  law  made 
priests;  the  Christian  ministry  derives  its  sacerdotal 
functions  on  different  principles  altogether.  The  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  possesses  tliem  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  is  appointed  to  act  in  behalf  of  Him  who  is 
our  High  Priest,  and  who  by  His  one  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self has  taken  away  our  sins ;  on  the  other,  because  he 
is  ordained  to  be  the  organ  by  which  the  corporate 
action  of  the  Church,  which  is  a  kingdom  of  priests, 
is  exercised. 

In  this  question,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  state 
in  all  its  breadth  as  Scripture  itself  represents  it,  the 
spiritual  truths,  which  pervade  and  quicken  the  sub- 
ject, are  regarded  by  different  minds  in  very  different 
aspects,  and  give  rise  to  the  widest  conceivable  differ- 
ences among  Christians.  To  discuss  these  differences 
would  be  wholly  beside  the  present  argument.  I  would 
only  observe  that  all  questions,  both  as  to  modes  of 
expression,  and  as  to  contrasts  or  analogies  with  the 
Mosaical  economy,  must  be  governed  and  determined 
by  two  principles  ;  first,  the  sufficiency  of  the  one  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  sin ;  secondly,  the 
reality  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  ordained  by 
Christ.  These  two  principles  are  often  brought  into 
contradiction  witli  one  another  in  human  teach  in  jr. 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  constituted  on  both. 

There  is  another  point  of  comparison  between  the 
Levitical  and  Christian  ministry  on  which  St  Paul 
touches  in  a  passage  which  has  been  already  quoted,'' 
as  proving  that  the  analogy  was,  in  the  mind  of  the 
apostle,  more  than  a  figure  of  speech.  The  Levitical  min- 
isters, he  reminds  the  Corintliians,  lived  of  the  Temple  ; 
they  were  supported  from  the  various  sources  of  rev- 

*  See  p.  531,  supra. 
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enue  that  came  in  to  the  Temple ;  and  it  is  Christ's 
ordinance  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  in  a 
similar  manner  live  of  the  Gospel.  The  latter  expres- 
sion is  one  of  large  import ;  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  limit  it  to  the  free-will  offerings  of  individuals,  called 
forth  by  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them.  It  represents 
the  whole  effect  whicli  the  Gospel  produces  on  man, 
which  is  as  truly  expressed  in  endowments  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  and  in  the  action  of  Christian 
States,  as  in  the  voluntary  gifts  which  from  time  to 
time  are  cast  by  individuals  into  the  treasury  of  God. 

Another  subject,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  be- 
longs to  this  question  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
economies,  is  that  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  however  a  mistake  to  place  the  cjuestion  of 
Christian  ritual  on  this  ground.  In  fact  from  the  first 
we  have  seen  that  new  forms  would  be  needed  for  the 
new  life,  and  the  nature  of  these  cannot  be  determined 
by  that  of  the  old  forms.  There  is  no  need  to  compli- 
cate the  question  by  comparisons  which  can  only  lead 
to  uncertain  or  false  results.  But  I  may  here  make  all 
the  remarks  on  the  subject  which  our  argument  re- 
quires. We  have  already  found  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  Christian  ritual  in  the  acts  and  teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles.  They  consist  first  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  instituted  by  Christ  Himself ;  then  in  the  apos- 
tolic lajdng  on  of  hands  ;  in  a  form  embodying  the  one 
faith  contained  in  "the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
"  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  and  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  memorial  of 
the  resurrection.  Out  of  these  all  true  Christian  ritual 
must  be  developed,  and  it  is  merely  suitable  clothing 
for  these  elementary  types.     But  as  we  are  examining 
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into  the  true  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  not  into 
any  variable  or  accidental  forms  which  may  he  evolved 
out  of  this  constitution,  no  ritual  beyond  that  which  is 
essentially  a  part  of  this  constitution  belongs  to  our 
present  subject.     Eitual,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  its  fundamental  elements  men- 
tioned above,  as  the  whole  system  of  Cliristian  doctrine 
bears  to  the  one  faith.    In  each  case,  it  is  the  Christian 
aLcr$rj(TL<i  or  eTnyvaxTL^  that  must  produce  the  legitimate 
development.     As  regards  ritual  also,  experience  and 
the  different  habits  and  feelings  of  different  nations 
must  guide  the   Church  in  determining  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  a  legitimate  and  suitable   expression  of 
spiritual  truths.      Thus  ritual  language   and   actions, 
used  at  one  time  in  the  Church  without  danger,  may 
have  become  in  the  process  of  time  so  associated  in  the 
minds  of  men  with  some  perversions  of  the  truth, — for 
example    with    doctrines    denying   the    sufficiency   of 
Christ's  sacrifice  for  sin,  or  with  those  that  substitute 
outward  observances  for  inward  holiness, — as  to  be  un- 
suitable and  dangerous  in  a  later  age.    And  in  different 
nations,  the  same  external  acts  are  the  expressions  of 
very  different  mental   conditions,   and  these  different 
races  will  express  very  differently  the  same  mental 
states.     Even  in  the  same  nation  there  are  considerable 
differences  of  temperament  amongst  men,  and  whilst  a 
common  ritual  ought  to  be  such  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  national  temperament,  it  will  always  appear 
to  some  in  excess,  to  others  in  defect,  of  that  which  is 
required.    But  in  such  a  question,  the  words  of  St  Paul, 
when  the  Corinthians  were  led  into  disorder  throuofh 
the  desire  of  giving  free  play  to  individual  feelings  and 
idiosyncrasies,  are  fully  a]:)plicable ;   "  God  is  not  the 
"  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the  churches 
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"  of  the  saints."  *'  Wliat,"  he  asks  those  who  would 
sacrifice  the  order  of  the  Church  to  individual  feeling, 
"  came  the  word  of  God  out  from  you  %  or  came  it  unto 
"  you  only  \  " 

As  regards  however  the  relation  between  Christian 
and  Jewish  ritual,  there  are  some  considerations  which 
indicate  very  distinctly  a  contrast  between  them  rather 
than  a  resemblance.  First,  because  the  object  of  the 
latter  was  to  testify  that  the  propitiation  for  sin  was 
not  yet  offered ;  of  the  former,  that  it  has  been  accom- 
plished. Again,  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Samaritan  woman  respecting  differences 
of  religious  worship,'"'  teaches  that  the  worship  of  His 
Church  would  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Judaism, 
not  merely  by  being  in  all  places  and  not  in  Jerusalem 
only,  but  generally  by  its  spiritual  character,  by  being 
a  worship  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  This  does  not  im- 
ply, either  that  the  true  servants  of  God  under  the  law 
did  not  worship  Him  spiritually  and  truly, — for  whose 
devotions  in  any  age  have  been  more  really  spiritual 
than  those  of  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  \ — nor  again 
that  under  the  Gospel  forms  are  unnecessary, — for  what 
prayer  coming  directly  from  the  heart  of  man  can  equal 
in  spirituality  the  form  of  prayer  which  Jesus  gave  to 
His  disciples  ?  But  it  certainly  implies  a  contrast  rather 
than  a  resemblance  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jew- 
ish ritual.  And  this  is  further  explained  by  St  Paul 
in  his  Epistles  both  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  to  whom  he  points  out  why  Jewish  ordinances 
are  unsuitable  to  the  Christian  life.t  First  of  all,  and 
chiefly,  because  of  the  authority  over  the  conscience 
assumed  in  them  :  they  were  the  visible  expressions 
of  law,  which  Christ  has  fulfilled.      But  further,  the 

*  John,  iv.  20-24.  t  Col.  ii.  16-23 ;  Gal.  iv.  3-10. 
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Mosaical  ceremonies  were  "  elements  of  the  world," 
suited  for  the  childhood  of  God's  sons,  not  for  their 
manhood.  As  children  and  illiterate  persons  are  in- 
structed by  pictures  and  signs,  unsuited  for  educated 
men,  at  all  events,  if  used  in  excess,  likely  to  obscure 
knowledge  rather  than  to  advance  it, — so  the  Mosaical 
law  taught  its  lessons  by  multijDlied  rites  and  cere- 
monies. But  for  the  Church  to  teach  its  lessons  by 
such  a  method  would  be  to  return  to  a  lower  sphere, 
and  to  keep  God's  sons  in  a  state  of  childishness,  in- 
stead of  bringing  them  on  to  maturity.  In  this  there- 
fore discretion  and  judgment  are  needed  to  determine 
what  is  suitable,  and  what  is  not  suitable,  for  manhood 
in  Christ.  But  above  all  the  Church  must  beware  of 
attempting  to  enforce  ritual  as  that  which  is  binding 
on  the  consciences  of  men,  instead  of  that  which  is 
required  for  order  and  for  the  furtherance  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

GENERAL   CHARACTER   OF  THE   APOCALYPSE. 

"  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  whicli  God  gave  Him," 
is  so  completely  distinct  from  all  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  in  its  style,  its  character,  and  its  sub- 
ject, that  the  necessity  for  considering  it  separately  is 
sufficiently  obvious  That  it  records  visions  seen  by 
the  apostle  John  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  some  five-and-twenty  years  after  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity,  I  assume 
as  sufficiently  proved  for  the  purpose  of  our  argument. 
In  that  case,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  beloved 
disciple,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is 
"  that  to  thee  ? " '"  For  we  found  many  and  unmistak- 
able indications  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
a  real  coming  of  Christ  in  judgment,  to  be  followed  by 
the  complete  development  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

*  See  Part  II.  Chap.  XV.  (3),  p.  229. 
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on  earth,  in  that  form  in  which  it  was  to  subsist  during 
tliG  period  of  labour,  trial,  and  conflict  appointed  for 
the  Church  of  Christ.  This  book  therefore  is  the  con- 
summation and  crowning  act  of  revelation,  and  in  it 
we  may  expect  to  find  those  principles  of  the  Church's 
organic  life,  which  we  have  traced  throughout  the 
apostolic  period,  exhibited  in  their  definite  shape  and 
matured  form,  and  in  consistent  and  distinct  relations 
of  the  spiritual  body. 

The  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  exhibits  the 
Church  as  a  visible  organisation  on  earth,  is  but  a  small 
j^art  of  the  whole  ;  but  it  will  be  well  before  we  proceed 
with  our  investigation  to  examine  somewhat  carefully 
the  distinctive  characteristics,  and  to  some  extent  the 
structure,  of  the  book,  in  order  to  obviate  some  difficul- 
ties, and  clear  the  way  for  a  more  discriminating  ana- 
lysis. It  would  be  wholly  beside  the  present  argument 
to  discuss  the  various  systems  of  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  a  prophetical  book  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term ;  but  its  character  as  a  symbolical  book,  as 
representing  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in 
typical  or  emblematical  forms,  must  afiect  all  the  con- 
clusions to  which  it  points.  It  is  this  which  especially 
distinguishes  the  Apocalypse  from  all  other  apostolic 
writings,  including  those  of  St  John  himself;  so  much 
so,  that  to  many  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  l)e 
the  production  of  the  same  mind,  or  class  of  minds,  as 
produced  the  Gospel  and  Epistles.  It  must  be  ob- 
served however  that  this  difficulty  assumes  that  the 
book  was  the  result  of  some  subjective  process,  and  not, 
what  it  claims  to  be,  the  record  of  a  revelation  external 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  If  the  latter  be  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  as  any  argument  founded  on  the 
Christian   Scriptures  must  assume,  we  have  then  no 
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difficulty  whatever  in  supposing  that  a  mind  so  pro- 
found, and  yet  so  transparently  clear,  as  that  of  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St  John,  would  be 
peculiarly  receptive  of  the  heavenly  imagery  described 
in  this  book,  and  specially  qualified  to  record  and  trans- 
mit these  symbolical  representations.  The  fact  that  the 
apostolic  office  of  St  John  is,  in  the  Apocalypse,  wholly 
merged  in  his  higher  office  of  the  messenger  of  a  final 
revelation  from  Christ  to  the  Church,  whilst  his  own 
personality,  in  this  new  office,  stands  out  more  distinctly 
than  in  his  Epistles,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  if  we 
only  accept  the  book  as  being  what  it  professes  to  be. 
So  also  is  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  the 
aged  writer,  brought  into  scenery  resembling  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  recognising  their  ful- 
filment and  realisation  in  that  which  he  himself  saw, 
naturally  adopts  the  Hebraistic  forms  and  idioms  with 
which  he  was  from  his  youth  familiar,  as  the  suitable 
clothing  of  prophecy.  That  the  book  is  indeed  worthy  of 
one  who  was  the  most  highly  favoured  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ,  no  reverent  student  of  Holy  Scripture  will  deny. 
He  finds  in  its  symbolical  language  a  depth,  power,  and 
significance,  which,  independently  of  any  historical  in- 
terpretation, impress  him  with  the  conviction  that  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  an  inspired  book.  The  harmony 
of  the  symbols  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself, 
and  with  the  doctrines  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  truth 
through  the  apostles  ;  the  wonderful  insight  they  imply 
into  the  typical  language  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
preternatural  beauty,  originality,  and  boldness  of  much 
of  the  imagery,  which  has  directed  and  quickened  Chris- 
tian thought  and  feeling  in  all  succeeding  ages,  supply 
internal  evidence  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the 
Christian  Church  in  receiving  this  book  as  that  which 
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it  claims  to  be,  the  fulness  and  consummation  of  divine 
revelation. 

But  one  important  proof  of  the  true  relation  of  this 
book  to  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  appears  to  have 
been  much  overlooked  ;  I  mean,  its  connection  with  the 
acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  For  we  have 
observed,  in  examining  these,  that  all  the  acts,  and 
almost  all  the  language,  of  Christ  Himself  with  refer- 
ence to  His  kingdom  on  earth  were  in  the  liighest  de- 
gree symbolical  and  typical.  He  selects  typical  num- 
bers,— twelve  apostles, — seventy  disciples  to  prepare  His 
way.  He  gives  emblematical  names,  Peter  or  Cephas, 
Boanerges.  He  describes  the  office  and  functions  of  the 
apostolate  in  symbolical  terms ;  it  is  the  rock  on  which 
He  will  build  His  Church ;  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  arc  given  them ;  they  shall  sit  on  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  are  set  forth  in  parables,  which 
are  only  a  particular  form  of  symbolical  language.  In- 
deed, when  we  compare  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself 
with  that  of  His  apostles,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  symbolism  of  Jesus  Christ's  language,  which 
no  apostolic  writer  ever  attempted  to  imitate,  although 
we  find  imitations  enough  in  post-apostolic  and  apocry- 
phal writings,  as  for  example  in  the  Pastor  of  Hermas. 
The  nearest  approach  in  the  teaching  of  apostles  to 
the  symbolical  language  of  Christ  is  the  comparison, 
— which  is  more  than  a  comparison, — of  the  Church  of 
Christ  with  the  human  body.  But  with  what  caution 
and  elaborate  argument  is  that  great  symbol  gradually 
developed  by  St  Paul,  as  compared  with  the  freedom 
and  confidence  with  which  Christ  Himself  teaches  by 
symbol  upon  symbol,  as  having  intuitive  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  ;dl  the  analogies  between  tlic  natural  and 
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the  spiritual  world.  Others  may  by  careful  and 
guarded  comparisons  here  and  there  trace  out  resem- 
blances which  gradually  become  apparent  to  the  spiritual 
mind  ;  our  divine  Master  can  with  unlimited  profusion, 
and  yet  with  the  most  exact  accuracy,  accumulate 
emblem  upon  emblem,  and  parable  upon  parable,  with- 
out any  fear  of  the  analogy  being  unsuitable  or  defec- 
tive, or  pointing,  if  it  be  rightly  used,  to  any  false  and 
dangerous  conclusions.  Indeed  symbolical  language 
and  symbolical  acts  are  not  suited  to  be  used  freely 
for  conveying  spiritual  truth  l3y  any  one  who  has  not 
the  Spirit  of  truth  without  measure,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  power  which  symbols  exercise  over  the 
human  mind.  There  is  a  marvellous  pregnancy  and 
suggestiveness,  as  well  as  vividness,  in  such  language 
and  acts  :  symbols  that  are  really  legitimate  are  living 
seeds  of  truth  in  the  mind ;  whilst  those  that  are  ille- 
gitimate, containing  some  defective  or  distorted  sem- 
blance of  truth,  rapidly  develop  numerous  forms  of 
error,  which,  appearing  to  be  related  to  the  truth 
through  the  symbol,  influence  the  mind  powerfully 
for  evil. 

We  must  observe  however  in  what  sphere  of  truth 
Jesus  Christ  employed  the  language  of  symbols.  He 
uses  it  but  rarely  to  expound  moral  or  spuitual  precepts. 
Such  parables  as  those  of  the  good  Samaritan  and  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  are  not  properly  symbolical. 
Again  in  that  higher  sphere  of  thought,  in  which  He 
reveals  His  own  relations  to  the  Father  and  the  nature 
and  virtue  of  His  own  mediatorial  work, — although 
indeed  all  language,  by  which  truths  passing  man's 
understanding  can  be  conveyed  to  the  human  mind, 
must  be  in  a  certain  sense  symbolical,  for  these  things 
can  only  be  received  positively  into  human  conscious- 
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ness  by  means  of  things  that  are  known,  which  bring 
our  thoughts  and  affections  and  principles  into  true  corre- 
spondence with  the  objective  and  unknowable  realities 
within  the  veil, — yet  it  was  not  by  parables  that  Jesus 
Christ  expounded  these  profound  mysteries.  But  when- 
ever He  would  teach  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  that  is,  the  laws  of  the  relations  between  Him- 
self and  men,  and  of  man  with  man,  in  that  kingdom, 
He  then  invariably  spoke  in  parables,  and  to  establish 
these  relations  He  performed  His  symbolical  acts. 
This  was,  first,  that  His  teachings  might  be  oi/cea  y8eX>7 
(jycovavTa  avverol(Tiv,  intelligible  only  to  those  who  had 
a  heart  to  understand.  But  this  reason  for  using  em- 
blematical language  in  His  public  teaching  is  evidently 
not  intended  as  the  complete  explanation  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Christ  in  adopting  it.  He  undoubtedly  knew 
that  this  class  of  truths  could  be  represented  to  the 
disciples  themselves  more  fully  and  suitably  in  this 
form,  than  in  any  other  :  the  relations  of  His  kingdom 
indeed  have  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  natural 
life  of  man ;  and  the  images  used,  being  more  perfect 
representations  of  the  realities  than  any  such  images 
can  be  of  those  things  that  are  purely  spiritual  and 
heavenly,  are  therefore  more  prolific  of  truth  and  less 
liable  to  be  misused.  At  all  events,  whatever  reason 
may  be  assigned  for  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
Jesus  Christ  did,  both  in  His  teaching  as  to  His  Church 
and  in  the  acts  by  which  it  was  founded,  express  by 
symbolism  principles  which  when  developed  by  His 
apostles  assumed  a  different  form.  AYe  need  not  be 
surprised  therefore  when  we  find,  in  the  final  Revela- 
tion given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  His  servant  John,  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  again  embodied  in  syml^olic 
forms.     And  it  would  be  well  if  those,  who  question 
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the  value  to  the  Church  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
Apocalypse,  would  ponder  on  the  answer  given  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  His  disciples,  when  they  asked  why 
He  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables.  Is  it  not 
equally  true, — we  might  even  say  more  emphatically 
true, — of  the  Apocalyptic  teaching,  that  to  the  humble 
and  reverent  disciple  it  is  the  revelation  of  heavenly 
mysteries,  whilst  to  others  it  is  only  a  veil  that  conceals 
them  from  their  view ;  "  seeing  they  perceive  not,  and 
"  hearing  they  do  not  understand  "  \ 

We  may  notice  a  further  resemblance  between  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  by  parables,  and  that  which 
we  find  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  I  mean,  that  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  symbolical  language  is  at  first  given, 
as  is  given  of  the  parables  of  the  sower  and  of  the  tares 
in  the  field,  and  we  are  then  left  to  apply  to  the  rest 
similar  principles  of  interpretation.  It  is  indeed  from 
that  portion  of  the  book  in  which  most  of  the  symbols 
are  translated  into  other  language,  that  our  conclusions 
will  be  drawn. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  book,  besides  its  symbo- 
lical language,  is  the  symmetrical  and  so  to  speak 
artistic  structure  of  the  whole.  It  is  indeed  the  per- 
fection of  symbolism  to  use  natural  forms  and  images 
artificially,  and  not,  as  in  a  picture,  to  group  them 
naturally ;  for  thus  the  emblematic  meaning  of  the 
whole  is  more  apparent.  And  for  the  same  reason,  in 
all  such  representation,  the  symbols  are  often  incon- 
gruous, and  more  or  less  unlike  the  natural  objects 
themselves,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  not  lose  the 
idea  itself  in  the  form  that  represents  it.  But  the 
artistic  structure  of  the  book  answers  also  another 
purpose.  It  corresponds  with  a  philosophical  classifi- 
cation in  any  branch  of  natural  history,  which  classi- 
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fication  is  not  merely  an  artificial  aid  to  the  memory, 
but  gathers  together  under  several  heads  with  due 
arrangement  and  subordination  those  objects  or  phe- 
nomena which  are  most  truly  related  to  each  other,  by 
the  aid  of  resemblances  such  as  ordinary  observers 
perhaps  may  not  notice,  but  which  really  connect 
together  things  externally  very  different. 

When  we  proceed  to  examine  the  Apocalypse  care- 
fully, we  are  met  by  the  very  notable  and  significant 
fact,  that  its  basis  and  its  sphere  are  Church  life.  It 
opens  with  an  address  to  *'  the  seven  churches  which 
"  are  in  Asia."  These  are  symbolised  in  a  vision,  in 
which  the  Son  of  Man  appears  walking  in  the  midst  of 
seven  golden  candlesticks,  or  lampstands,  and  holding 
in  His  hand  the  seven  stars ;  and  the  stars  are  ex- 
plained to  be  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches,  and  the 
candlesticks  to  be  the  seven  churches.  This  final  Re- 
velation of  Jesus  Christ  therefore  presents  Him  to  our 
view  as  the  Royal  Priest  superintending  and  ordering  a 
Church  system.  The  seven  Asiatic  churches  are  evi- 
dentl)^  taken  as  a  microcosm  and  miniature  representa- 
tion of  the  Church  universal,  a  specimen  selected  as  the 
type  of  the  whole.  To  these  the  whole  book  is  addressed. 
In  reference  to  them  the  Spirit  of  God  is  represented 
in  the  symbols  of  the  book  as  sevenfold,  as  seven  lamps 
of  fire  burning  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  seven  eyes 
of  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne.  And  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  book,  the  divine  Revealer  says  that 
those  thino[s  which  are  revealed  are  testified  in  the 
churches  (eVl  rat?  e/c/cXr^crtat?),  the  churches  on  earth 
being  the  sphere  in  which  the  things  would  come 
to  pass. 

AVe  need  not  here  dweU  on  the  emblematical  de- 
scription of  these  representative  churches,  and  of  the 
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portraitures  of  Church  life  given  in  the  seven  epistles 
addressed  to  them.  These  pictures  of  the  Church  sys- 
tem as  fully  developed  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age, 
and  recognised  by  the  testimony  of  Christ  himself  as 
the  legitimate  representation  of  His  kingdom,  will 
require  a  separate  and  most  careful  examination,  for 
here,  if  anywhere,  Ave  shall  find  the  crown  and  top- 
stone  of  our  argument. 

From  earth,  when  all  Church  life  had  been  thus 
portrayed,  and  the  sentence  of  Jesus  Christ  had 
been  passed  on  its  several  features  of  good  or  evil, 
the  Seer  is  taken  up  in  Spirit  to  heaven,  and  there 
he  beholds  a  very  different  scene.  On  earth  the 
Church  had  been  exhibited  as  a  human  organisa- 
tion, blessed  with  the  presence,  and  governed  by  the 
authority,  of  the  Son  of  Man,  its  Lord  and  High  Priest. 
But  in  heaven  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  His 
Church  appears  free  from  all  sin,  infirmity,  or  error, 
in  those  typal  forms  in  which  only  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  embodied,  and  His  mind  only  reflected.  In  the  in- 
nermost court  of  heaven  is  seen  the  eternal  and  self- 
supporting  Throne,  from  which  spring  the  seven  foun- 
tains of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  by  which  the 
Church  is  baptised,  and  which  kindle  the  light  of  its 
seven  stars.  Eound  the  divine  Throne  are  seated  on 
subordinate  and  dependent  thrones  the  four-and- 
twenty  Elders,  the  senate  of  heaven,  the  heads  and 
representatives  of  the  whole  family  of  the  redeemed,  of 
that  General  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born 
whose  names  are  enrolled  in  heaven,  unto  which  Chris- 
tians have  come.^^'  In  the  midst  of  the  Throne,  which 
is  also  the  seat  and  source  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  is  a 
Form  which  in  visions  of  prophets  had  never  before 

*  Heb.  xii.  22,  23. 
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appeared  :  "  A  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven 
"  horns  and  seven  eyes  whicli  arc  the  seven  Spirits 
*'  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth."  He  receives 
divine  honour  and  worship  from  the  heavenly  host, 
from  the  redeemed,  and  from  all  creation,  and  alone  is 
able  and  worthy  to  open  the  book  of  the  divine  pur- 
poses and  read  them. 

This  emblem  of  the  Redeemer  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  power  has  in  its  main  features  been  reflected  in 
Christian  thought  to  the  present  day.  But  it  ought  to 
be  noticed  that  it  represents  not  simply  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  but  Christ  in  His  kingdom  which  is  personi- 
fied and  contained  in  its  sovereign.  In  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  the  kings  or  kingdoms  of  this 
world, — for  a  kingdom  can  only  be  personified  in  its 
king, — were  symbolically  represented,  as  different  king- 
doms still  are  in  modern  language,  by  emblems  taken 
from  the  animal  creation.  Babylon  was  a  winged  lion ; 
Persia  a  bear ;  Greece  a  leopard ;  Rome  a  monster 
with  teeth  of  iron.  And  Judah  was  a  lion,  and,  as  the 
kingdom  of  David  is  perpetuated  in  Jesus  Christ,  He  is 
"  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  But  His  emblem  as 
sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  Lamb,  not  like 
the  emblems  of  worldly  power  standing  on  the  earth, 
or  coming  up  out  of  the  sea  of  men's  tumultuous 
passions,  but  standing  in  the  throne  of  God.  The 
fundamental  truths  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  actual  subsistence  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  His  sacrifice,  are  represented  in 
this  emblem  far  more^vividly  and  more  completely  than 
mere  words  could  express  them.  And  while  the 
Paschal  Laml)  is  entlironcd  in  heaven,  on  earth  the 
Passover  is  kept  in  His  Kingdom. 

To   this   Sovereign   of  the   kingdom  of  heaven  it 
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belongs  to  open  tlie  sealed  book,  and  in  successive 
symbolic  scenes  the  divine  purposes  and  their  results 
arc  gradually"  unfolded.  In  these  scenes  different 
typical  forms,  the  correspondence  of  which  with  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  represent  the  various  conditions,  and  the  con- 
flicts and  principles,  of  His  Church. 

Out  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  a  typical  number, 
144,000,  are  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  living  God. 
They  are  preserved  through  aU  the  severest  trials, 
and  at  last  aj^pear  as  a  great  multitude  that  no  man 
can  number,  gathered  out  of  every  nation  and  tribe 
and  people  and  tongue,  and  clothed  in  robes  washed  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  with  the  palms  of  victory  in 
their  hands,  and  praising  God  and  the  Lamb  for  their 
salvation. 

In  another  scene  the  Temple  of  God  with  the  altar 
and  those  that  worship  therein  is  measured  by  divine 
authority.  The  outer  court  is  left  unmeasured  and 
rejected,  being  given  to  the  Gentiles,  who,  during  a 
typical  period,  tread  the  holy  city  under  foot.  Mean- 
while, during  the  same  period,  God's  two  witnesses 
prophesy,  clothed  in  sackcloth;  and  although  put  to 
death,  even  as  their  Lord  and  Master  was,  dm^ing  a 
brief  symbolical  period,  they  rise  from  the  dead  and 
ascend  to  heaven  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies. 

Again,  a  woman  is  seen  clothed  with  the  sun,  and 
with  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars  upon  her  head.  She  is  "  the  mother  of  all  them 
"  who  keep  the  commandments  of  God  and  the  testi- 
"  mony  of  Jesus  Christ."  She  is  persecuted  by  a  great 
red  dragon  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  each  of  its 
heads  being  crowned  with  a  diadem.  Her  son,  who 
is  hereafter  to  rule  all  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
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is  cauglit  up  to  God  and  His  throne.  The  woman, 
who  flies  into  the  wilderness,  is  persecuted  with  her 
chiklren  through  a  typical  period,  but  is  preserved  by 
the  providence  of  God,  who  makes  the  earth  itself  to 
aid  her  against  the  enemies. 

Meanwhile,  during  all  these  conflicts  in  which  the 
several  t}q3es  of  evil  which  assail  the  Church  appear 
under  various  symbols,  the  Lamb  stands  on  Mount 
Sion,  and  with  Him  the  144,000,  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord,  without  any  stain  of  earthly  pollution,  praising 
Him  in  spiritual  songs  which  none  but  they  can  learn. 

Lastly,  when  all  conflicts  are  accomplished,  New 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God,  the  mother  of  us  all,  is  seen 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband.  The  glory  of  the  city  is  as 
the  glory  of  God ;  on  her  twelve  gates  are  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  on  the  twelve  foun- 
dations of  her  walls  those  of  the  twelve  apostles.  In 
the  city  are  all  spiritual  blessings  proceeding  from  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  and  into  it  nothing 
can  enter  that  defileth,  but  only  they  who  wash  their 
robes."' 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  interpretation  of 
these  symbolical  scenes  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes 
of  our  argument.  Indeed,  the  more  we  meditate  upon 
them,  and  contemplate  the  realities  here  revealed,  the 
more  deeply  must  we  feel  that  no  human  interpreta- 
tion can  be  adequate  to  exhaust  their  meaning.  But 
two  points  will  be  noticed  by  every  thoughtful  stu- 
dent— first,  tluit  there  are  many  indications  that   tlie 

*  Rev.  xxii.  14.  "^aKapioi  ot  liKvvovm  ras  erroXar  airwv.  Tlie  restor- 
ation of  tliis  readinfj,  which  is  that  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Alexandrian  MSS., 
is  one  of  the  many  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  a  revised  text 
of  the  New  Testament. 
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Church  is,  notwithstanding  the  infirmities  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  its  elements, 
the  earthly  representative    of  the  heavenly  realities ; 
secondly,  that  those  in  the  Church,  who  are  in  spirit 
that  which  they  profess  to   be,  alone  in   the   divine 
mind  are  the  substance  of  the  Church.    Thus,  whilst  the 
twelve  apostles  are  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, as  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  the  seven  stars 
of  the  Churches  correspond  with  the  seven  fountains 
of  fire  before  the  throne,  and  the  city  here  set  on  a 
hill  is  the  earnest  of  that  which  is  to  come,  and  the 
temple  of  God  built  up  by  the  ministry  of  the  word  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  true  sanctuary, — yet  there  is  no 
mingling  of  good  and  evil  in  the  heavenly  ideals.     A 
comparison  of  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  with 
the  vision  described  in  the  seventh  chapter  sufiiciently 
illustrates  both  the  connection,    and   the   distinction, 
between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  types.     In  the 
former,  the  Israel  of  the  New  Testament  is  exhibited 
in  its  earthly  form,  with  its  trials,  imperfections,  and 
sins ;  and  promises  of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  are 
given  to   each   one  who  overcomes.      In   the   latter, 
those  out  of  this  Israel,  who  are  indeed  the  elect  of 
God  and  sealed  with  His  seal,  are  prophetically  repre- 
sented as  having  gained  the  victory  and  enjoying  the 
blessings. 

We  must  now  return  to  that  with  which  our  argu- 
ment is  concerned  in  this  book  of  divine  symbols,  the 
representation  which  is  here  given  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  the  scene  of  all  those  conflicts 
which  are  to  issue  in  a  universal  reign  of  truth,  right- 
eousness, and  peace. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE    SEVEN    CHURCHES. 

/.  —  TJie  Angels  of  the  Churches. 

The  symbols  which  are  employed  in  the  opening  vision 
of  the  Apocalypse  to  represent  the  Church  system 
there  portrayed  arc  explained  by  the  divine  Revealer 
Himself,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  be  able  to  determine 
their  meaning  without  having  recourse  to  any  doubtful 
conjecture.  But  one  part  of  the  explanation  itself  is 
at  first  sight  ambiguous.  In  the  vision  seven  stars  are 
seen  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the 
interpretation  given  is  that  "the  seven  stars  are  the 
"  angels  of  the  seven  churches."  Now  the  word 
ayyeXo?,  though  used  ordinarily  in  Holy  Scripture  of 
those  celestial  spirits  who  are  the  messengers  of  heaven, 
yet  of  itself  implies  nothing  more  than  one  to  whom  a 
message  is  intrusted,  and  in  that  sense  is  used  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Christ."^  The  correspond- 
ing word  in  the  Hebrew  is  used  by  the  prophet 
Malachi, — whose  own  name  means  "INIy  angel," — of 
tlie  priests  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  of  Jesus  Clu'ist 
Himself,  as  the  messenger  of  the  new  covenant.!  To 
ascertain  therefore  whether  here  we  are  to  understand 
heavenly  spirits,  or  men  to  whom,  as  to  John  the  Bap- 

*  Matt.  xi.  10  ;  Mark,  i.  2.  f  Mai.  ii.  7;  iii.  1. 
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tist  and  the  priests  under  the  law,  this  title  is  given  as 
the  ministers  and  messengers  of  God,  we  must  look  a 
little  further  both  into  the  emblematical  representation 
and  into  the  interpretation  which  is  supplied  in  the 
epistles  to  the  churches,  each  of  which  epistles  is  ad- 
dressed, it  will  be  observed,  to  the  angel  of  the  church. 

In  the  symbolical  imagery,  it  is  not  at  once  obvious 
what  is  the  connection  between  the  stars  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  seven  candlesticks. 
We  must  not  indeed  be  surprised  at  the  apparent  in- 
congruity between  stars  and  candlesticks  :  such  incon- 
gruities are,  as  I  have  observed,  necessary  to  the  very 
perfection  of  symbolism.  But  the  incongruity  must  be 
in  the  natural  forms,  not  in  the  ideas  they  symbolise  ; 
and  the  purport  of  the  vision  being  to  exhibit  the  Son 
of  Man  superintending  and  ministering  to  the  golden 
candlesticks, — as  Aaron  ordered  the  lamps  on  the  candle- 
stick in  the  sanctuary,^'' — and  the  stars  being  not  a 
mere  accessory  and  incidental  detail,  but  a  main  ele- 
ment in  the  representation,  how  do  these  subserve  the 
purpose  of  the  vision  \  The  only  answer  that  can  be 
given,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  that  the  stars  are  the  in- 
termediates between  the  Son  of  Man  who  holds  them  in 
His  right  hand,  and  the  light  in  the  golden  candlesticks 
to  which  He  ministers.  That  is,  they  represent  the 
means  tlu'ough  which  He  supplies  and  maintains  the 
light.  We  have  already  observed  also  that  they  are 
evidently  related  in  the  imagery  of  the  book  with  the 
seven  lamps  of  fire  before  the  throne,  which  are  the 
seven  spirits.  They  are  indeed  expressly  associated 
with  them  in  the  epistles  :  "  These  things  saith  He  that 
"  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God  and  the  seven  stars." 

Again,  when  we  turn  to  the  epistles  to  the  churches, 

*  Levit.  xxiv.  3,  4. 
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we  find  that  the  angel  in  each  church,  who  is  one  re- 
lated to  it  as  the  star  is  to  the  candlestick  in  the  symbols, 
is  addressed  as  being  j^ersona  ecclesicc,  one  in  whom  the 
personality  of  the  Cliurch  is  represented,  even  as  in  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  elsewhere,  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  are  represented  and  personified  in  their  kings. 
The  angel  is  not  the  Church,  nor  is  the  Church  the 
angel.  Yet  the  epistle  to  the  Church  is  addressed 
to  its  angel.  In  him  its  character,  its  excellencies, 
its  sins  are  so  reflected,  that  all  the  responsibility 
centres  in  him.  His  acts  and  the  acts  of  the  Church 
itself, — that  is,  not  of  some  members  but  of  the  Church 
corporate, — are  so  identified  that  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated.    The  angel  is  to  the  Church  what  the  head  is  to 

o 

the  body,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  member,  but  one  with 
the  other  members  in  all  corporate  acts. 

Now  we  may  safely  aftirm,  that  neither  in  the  sym- 
bolical representation,  nor  in  the  exposition  of  the  sym- 
bol in  the  epistles,  is  there  a  single  point  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  angels  of  the  churches  being  heavenly 
spirits,  or  which  is  not  satisfied  by  understanding 
them  to  be  men  who  are  sent  of  God  to  be  His  min- 
isters in  the  Church.  Indeed  that  they  are  not  the 
angels  of  heaven  is  sufficiently  indicated,  one  would 
think,  by  the  direction  given  to  St  John  to  luj^ite  to 
them.  A  written  revelation, — and  it  must  be  observed 
that  throughout  the  Apocalypse  much  stress  is  laid  on 
the  book  being  a  written  record,"*'  that  is,  Scrii^ture, — 
is  intended  for  men,  not  for  heavenly  spirits.  But  far 
more  fatal  objections  lie  behind  this.  The  idea  of 
angels,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  being  inter- 
posed between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church,  as  the 

*  Cf.  i.  3,  11,  19  ;  ii.  iii.  (rtp  ayye'Xw  ypa^ov)  ;  x.   4  ;  xiv,  13  j  xix.  9  ; 
xii.  6  ;  xxii.  18,  19. 
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medium  for  communicating  the  light  of  His  truth,  as 
those  through  whom  He  teaches  and  governs  His 
Church,  and  whom  He  addresses  as  one  with  the  Church 
in  a  common  corporate  life,  is  not  only  destitute  of  any 
support  from  the  New  Testament,  but  is  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  its  teaching.  The  angels  of  heaven  are  indeed 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation ;  but  not  in  the  sphere  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  man.  The  dispensation  of  the  law  was 
by  the  ministry  of  angels ;  the  economy  of  the  Gospel, 
in  which  the  man  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  is  through  the 
ministry  of  men.'""  Besides  which,  these  angels  of  the 
churches  are  subjects  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties, 
the  infirmities  and  sins,  the  trials,  temptations,  and  pun- 
ishments, of  which  men  are  subjects ;  they  are  in  a 
state  of  probation,  hearers  and  receivers  of  Christ's 
word,  liable  to  self-deceit  as  to  their  spiritual  condition, 
and  capable  of  repentance.  They  are  therefore  men  of 
like  passions  with  us,  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  living 
under  the  dispensation  of  His  Gospel ;  indeed  it  is  a 
contradiction  and  absurdity  to  suppose  that  any  but  men 
could  be  identified,  in  regard  to  their  works,  with  the 
churches,  which  are  human  societies.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  anything  else  to  these  conclusive  proofs ; 
but  I  may  observe  further  that  only  on  the  supposition 
of  the  angels  of  the  churches  being  men,  are  the  epistles 
addressed  to  them  of  the  slightest  ethical  value  to  our- 
selves. Indeed  the  theory  of  a  "  guardian  angel "  of 
each  church,  responsible  for  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  church,  and  therefore  in  some  sense  determining 
that  condition,  and  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  our  human- 
ity, with  no  common  ties  and  relations,  is  a  demoralis- 
ing theory ;  far  worse  than  fatalism,  because  the  being, 

*  Cf.  e.g.,  Heb.  ii.  2,  5,  16  ;  Gal.  iii.  19  ;  Acts,  vii.  53. 
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who  is  supposed  thus  to  form  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  Church  althougli  it  is  not  in  corporate  union  with 
him,  is  both  fallible  and  sinful.  The  whole  Gospel 
would  have  to  be  rewritten  on  such  a  theory,  and  all 
the  promises  made  to  Christ's  Church  to  be  reversed. 

On  the  other  supposition  of  the  angels  of  the  churches 
being  men  sent  of  God,  as  were  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  priests  of  old,  the  whole  is  consistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament  and  with  itself.  We  must 
however  examine  carefully  into  the  truth  which  is  here 
represented,  and  trace  its  connection  with  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  oro-anic  life  of  the  Church. 

The  question  has  been  often  raised,  whether,  and  how 
far,  a  body  corporate,  a  nation,  a  church,  can  be  said 
to  have  a  conscience,  and  the  attributes  of  personality, 
when  it  is  composed  of  distinct  personalities."^'  It  is 
certain  however  that  both  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  in 
the  common  language  of  men,  we  find  this  personifica- 
tion of  human  societies,  with  the  assumption  that  moral 
responsibilities  belong  to  them, — in  other  words,  that 
there  is  a  common  and  corporate  will  by  which  corpo- 
rate acts  are  determined.  Such  a  common  will  may 
be  considered  as  being,  in  mathematical  language,  the 
resultant  of  the  wills  of  the  various  members  of  the 
society,  according  to  the  force  which  each  possesses. 
But  the  will  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  force ;  a  public 
will  is  not  merely  a  result ;  it  reacts  powerfully  on  the 
wills  of  individuals,  and  directs  and  modifies  these,  as 
if  it  had  a  separate  existence  of  its  own.  In  fact,  it  is 
in  a  society  as  the  truest  philosophy  teaches  us  that  it 
is  in  every  individual ;  the  will  is  not  merely  the  re- 
sultant of  all  subordinate  motives,  but  it  controls  and 
regulates  these,  and  ultimately  is  self-determined. 

*  See  Part  III.  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  434. 
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Now  tlie  angel  of  tlie  Cliurch  is  that  person  who 
holds  such  a  relation  to  the  Church  that  he  truly  re- 
presents its  personality,  being  by  his  office  the  personal 
exponent  of  its  common  will,  and  thus  determining  its 
corporate  acts.  In  the  State,  the  king  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  his  kingdom,  in  such  a  sense  that  all  corpo- 
rate acts  of  the  State  are  acts  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
this  is  true  not  only  in  a  despotism,  in  which  arbitrary 
caprice  takes  the  place  of  public  will,  but  much  more 
really  in  those  governments  in  which  the  personal  will 
of  the  sovereign,  and  the  will  of  the  community,  are 
brought  into  harmonious  concurrence  by  reason  and 
law.  But  in  the  Church  the  relations  of  the  members 
of  the  body  corporate  are  more  intimate,  and  the  repre- 
sentation therefore  of  the  Church's  acts  in  one  person 
is  more  complete.  To  understand  this  we  must  revert 
to  principles  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  Church  which 
we  have  before  concluded  from  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles.  We  have  found,  from  the  first  reve- 
lation of  the  Church  as  a  society  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ,"^^  to  the  last  acts  and  instructions  of  St  Paul  in 
his  pastoral  epistles,  that  the  true  organisation  of  the 
Church  is  by  the  responsibilities  of  the  apostolic  office 
being  personal,  and  by  each  person  who  is  invested 
with  its  functions  becoming  a  centre  of  organic  life,  his 
action,  however  affected  by  the  action  of  other  mem- 
bers, being  ultimately  self-determined.  The  one  person 
to  whom,  as  to  James  in  Jerusalem,  to  Timotheus  in 
Ephesus,  to  Titus  in  Crete,  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
local  church  is  committed  imder  Christ,  both  possesses 
in  their  entirety  the  functions  of  the  ministry  ordained 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  empowered  to  convey  them  to 
others.     All  the  functional  and  administrative  action 

*  See  Pai-t  II.  Cliap.  III.,  p.  102. 
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centres  in  liim,  as  that  of  the  State  does  in  the  sove- 
reign, however  the  positive  exercise  of  powers  of 
government  may  be  limited  in  certain  directions  by  the 
laws,  that  is  the  fixed  order,  of  the  Church.  The  cor- 
porate acts  of  the  Church  are  his  acts,  and  he  is  far 
more  really  responsible  than  any  ruler  of  the  State  can 
be,  because  the  first  purpose  of  his  office  is  to  inform 
and  to  direct,  by  the  Word  of  God,  the  consciences  of 
those  who  are  intrusted  to  his  charge.  For  that  end 
he  is  also  endowed  with  powers  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  unless  he  suffers  them  to  lie  dormant, 
cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  mighty  influence  for  good  over 
the  conscience,  the  extent  of  this  influence  indeed  being 
only  limited  by  his  own  faith  and  by  the  objects  for  which 
his  office  is  instituted.  So  that  he  is  really,  and  not 
by  some  fiction,  responsible  for  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  church  intrusted  to  his  charge,  and  his  own  char- 
acter will  necessarily  be  reflected  in  the  acts  and  state 
of  that  church.  And  there  is  this  immense  difi'erence 
between  the  relations  of  such  an  one  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  that  of  the  "  guardian  angel " 
of  which  some  dream  ;  that  whereas,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  influences  would  be  something  behind  the  scenes 
and  beyond  our  reach,  in  that  relation  which  really 
exists  in  the  Church  the  influences  are  such  as  act  on 
the  minds  of  men  Ijy  moral  and  reasonable  motives,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  man's  rational  being ; 
exercised  by  one  who  is  subject  to  the  same  sins  and 
temptations  with  ourselves,  and  a  partaker  of  the  same 
salvation  ;  who  is  also  himself  really  a  member  of  the 
body,  and  therefore  as  certainly  influenced  by  the  other 
members  as  he  influences  them.  The  relation  being 
mutual,  the  responsibilities  which  grow  out  of  that  rela- 
tion are  necessarily  common. 
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An  analysis  of  the  principles  underlying  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apocalypse,  leads  us  then  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  each  church  being  addressed  through  one 
person,  who  is  responsible  for  its  acts,  it  is  implied 
that,  according  to  the  true  organic  structure  of  the 
Christian  Church,  each  local  church  which  forms  an  in- 
tegral unit  of  the  whole  body  has  one  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  personifies  and  represents  that  Church.  To 
this  hio'h  office  in  the  Church  the  title  of  "  ana^el "  is 
given  in  the  mystical  language  of  the  Apocalypse — not 
as  if  such  were  the  technical  title  of  the  office — Reve- 
lation deals  not  with  names  but  with  realities ;  but  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  office. 
The  word  ayyeXo?  diffijrs  from  aTrocrroXo?  only  in  the 
idea  of  the  mission  being  more  prominent  in  the  latter, 
that  of  the  message  to  be  delivered  in  the  former.  The 
latter  term  was  more  appropriate,  therefore,  for  those 
whose  mission  was  received  directly  from  Christ,  and 
whose  testimony  to  the  faith  needed  the  confirmation 
of  signs  and  wonders,  as  proofs  that  they  were  sent  by 
God;  the  former  more  suitably  describes  those  who, 
though  no  less  truly  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
are  conspicuous  rather  by  their  message  of  mercy,  than 
by  any  visible  proofs  of  their  divine  mission. 

The  symbolism  of  the  vision  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  this  office  of  the  messenger  of  God  to  man. 
For  it  is  through  the  ministry  of  those  to  whom  the 
Gospel  is  given  in  trust  as  the  message  of  truth  and 
love,  that  the  Church  is  enabled  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world.  Through  these  stars,  who  are  appointed  to  be 
like  their  prototype  John  the  Baptist  "  burning  and 
shining  lights,"  Jesus  Christ  replenishes  the  flame  on 
the  candlestick  of  His  Church,  the  light  in  tlie  stars 
being  itself  derived  from  the  seven  lamps  before  the 
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throne,  the  seven  Spirits  of  God.  We  need  not  inquire 
what  else  may  be  implied  in  the  emblem  :  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  symbolism  the  one  thing  needful  is  to 
lay  liold  of  the  leading  idea  which  is  represented. 

I  would  only  observe  in  conclusion  that  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  designation  of  the  office  symbolised  in  this 
vision  would  have  been  unsuitable  and  insufficient  as 
the  interpretation  of  the  emblem.  An  epistle  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Church  in  Ephesus  would  have  been  a 
personal  address  to  the  individual,  as  St  Paul's  epistles 
to  Timotheus  were ;'"'  the  epistles  to  the  angels  of  the 
churches  address  them  as  the  representative  persons  of 
the  Church.  And  although  the  ayyeXos  is  emphatically 
a  person,  and  to  explain  it  as  a  body  of  pastors  would 
be  not  only  to  do  violence  to  the  language,  but  to  contra- 
dict a  fundamental  law  of  the  Church's  organic  life,  yet 
so  far  as  others  partake,  in  their  several  measures,  of 
the  functions  of  the  apostolic  ministry  which  one  holds 
in  their  entirety,  so  far  are  they  also  included.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  every  member  of  the  Church  contributes, 
according  to  his  office  and  spiritual  gifts,  to  the  com- 
mon work  of  the  Church,  so  far  that  which  Christ  says 
to  one  He  says  to  all — "  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches." 

II. —  Tlic  Clmrclics  and  tlu  Cliurcli. 

In  examining  the  spnbolical  representation  of  the 
Cliristian  Cliurcli  in  the  vision  of  the  seven  golden  can- 

*  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  identification  of  the  Bisliop 
with  the  Church  is  an  idea  which  the  Christian  mind  soon  recognised. 
Thus  tlie  epistle  of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  Corinthian  Church, 
is  entitled,  "  From  the  Cliurch  of  Cod  which  is  in  Rojue."  The  epistle 
of  Ignatius  to  Polycarp,  "  Ijishoji  of  tlie  Church  of  Smyrna,"  contiins  in- 
structions to  the  whole  Ciiurch,  as  well  as  to  the  bishop  himself.  But  it 
is  only  in  idoal  huigunge  that  llie  iilentification  can  be  complete. 
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dlesticks,  the  first  question  which  presents  itself  is  obvi- 
ously this,  AVliat  is  the  purport  of  the  particular  symbol 
which  is  here  taken  to  represent  the  Church  \  Elsewhere 
the  Church  is  a  temple,  a  body,  a  city,  a  kingdom :  and 
each  of  these  forms  points  to  certain  purposes,  rela- 
tions, or  conditions  of  the  Church.  The  temple,  for 
example,  represents  it  as  that  in  which  God  is  present  to 
be  worshipped;  the  body,  as  the  fellowship  of  Christians 
with  Christ  and  with  one  another.  But  the  golden 
candlestick  (I  use  this  word  for  Xv^via  in  default  of  any 
other  at  all  suitable)  evidently  exhibits  the  Church  in 
a  different  aspect  from  all  these,  as  a  divine  ordinance 
for  holding  forth  the  light  of  life.  The  symbol  carries 
us  back  to  the  elementary  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  to  the  first  principles  of  His  kingdom.  "  Ye,"  He 
said  to  His  disciples,  "  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A 
"  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.  Neither 
"  do  men  light  a  candle  Q\.v)(yov)  and  place  it  under 
"  the  bushel,  but  on  the  candlestick  {\v)(yiav) :  and 
"  it  giveth  light  to  all  that  are  in  the  house.  So 
'*  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
"  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
"  in  heaven."  Thus  the  first  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  to  the  ofiice  of  the  Church  as  a  visible  body,  and 
the  last  revelation  of  His  mind  are  the  same.  The 
Apocalypse  only  exhibits  the  original  truth  in  its  com- 
plete development. 

This  office  of  the  Church,  to  be  the  framework  on 
which  the  light  is  set,  evidently  includes  that  which  St 
Paul  describes,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Church  as  "  the 
pillar  and  gi'ound  of  the  truth."  But  the  light,  both 
in  Jesus  Christ's  teaching,  and  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  is  more  than  faith  and  doctrine.  In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  it  is  to  shine  forth  in  good  works,  which 
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men  may  see,  and  glorify  God.  In  tlic  Apocalypse 
every  epistle  from  Him  who  watches  over  the  light  in 
the  golden  candlesticks  commences  with  the  words, 
*'  I  know  thy  works."  These  works,  however,  it  will 
be  found  on  examining  the  epistles,  include  all  acts  by 
which  the  faith  of  Christ  is  asserted,  and  purity  of  doc- 
trine maintained,  or  the  contrary.  Indeed,  in  the  life 
of  the  Church,  whose  office  it  is  to  witness  for  Christ, 
such  acts  are  pre-eminently  its  works. 

Another  question,  which  naturally  arises  as  to  this 
portraiture  of  Church  life,  our  previous  investigations 
will  also  enable  us  to  answer  completely.  It  may  be 
asked  whether  this  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  merely 
describes  the  actual  Church  system  which  existed  in 
Eoman  Asia  at  the  time  when  the  epistles  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  there,  or  whether  it  exhibits 
the  true  normal  type  of  the  Church's  organisation.  If 
the  former  were  the  case,  we  could  merely  conclude  that 
such  a  form  of  Church  life  was  possible  and  legitimate, 
but  that  it  might  be  only  one  form  amongst  many. 
But  all  the  conclusions  which  we  have  deduced  from 
the  acts  and  teaching  both  of  Christ  Himself  and  of 
His  apostles  have  pointed  in  one  direction ;  they 
have  indicated  fundamental  principles  of  organisation, 
which  have  gradually  developed  themselves  into  forms, 
becoming  more  definite  as  we  proceed,  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  those  laws  of  development  which  science 
itself  determines.  We  have  also  found  that  Christ 
Himself  directed  His  disciples  to  a  time  not  far  dis- 
tant, within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  them, — for  wliich 
He  specially  intimated  that  the  life  of  St  John  would 
be  prolonged, — when  the  kingdom  of  God  would  come 
with  power,  and  His  Church  would  take  on  earth  the 
place  of  the  Old  Testament  polity.     We  have  also  in 
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the  Apocalypse  itself  the  most  emphatic  indications, 
that  the  scene  portrayed,  however  true  historically,  is 
typical,  a  representation  of  typal  forms  of  Church 
life.  We  cannot  therefore  but  conclude,  that  we  have 
here  depicted  the  very  forms  into  which  the  elementary 
principles  of  Church  life  must  necessarily  grow,  unless 
they  are  hindered  by  some  counteracting  influences ; 
that  here  are  revealed  by  Him,  without  whom  nothing 
was  made  that  is  made,  the  true  results  of  that  Genesis 
of  His  Church  which  began  in  His  incarnation  and  was 
completed  in  His  revelation.  During  those  days  of  the 
new  creation  all  things  were  being  constituted  in  due 
order,  until  the  work  was  accomplished. 

When  we  now  turn  to  contemplate  the  scene  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  in  order  to  discover  the  true  normal 
type  of  the  Church's  constitution,  one  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  this  Church  life  at  once  strikes  us,  as  being  in- 
timately related  to  principles  which  we  have  already 
examined  ;  I  mean  that  the  several  churches  are  local 
or  territorial.  The  practice  of  distinguishing  each  sepa- 
rate portion  of  the  universal  Church  by  the  city  or 
country  in  which  it  was  planted,  is  common  in  the 
writings  of  St  Paul ;  indeed  his  rebuke  of  the  Corin- 
thian Christians  for  calling  themselves  by  party  names 
is  a  condemnation  of  the  principle  which  any  other  dis- 
tinguishing title  would  imply.  Diff'erent  modes  how- 
ever of  describing  the  local  churches  are  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  We  find,  "  the  church  in  Jerusalem;" 
"  the  church  through  the  whole  of  Judoea ;  "  "  the 
*'  church  of  God  that  is  in  Corinth ; "  "  the  churches  of 
"  Galatia,"  "  of  Judsea,"  "  of  Asia,"  "  of  Macedonia  ; " 
"  the  church  of  Thessalonians,"  "  of  Laodiceans."  In 
the  Apocalypse  we  find  "the  churches  in  Asia,"  and 
(according  to  the  best  MSS.)  each  of  the  local  churches 
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is  the  church  in  the  city  in  wliich  it  is  planted.  It 
appears  therefore  that  when  the  churches  in  a  country 
are  spoken  of  as  a  whole,  they  are  often  called  the 
churches  of  that  country ;  otherwise  the  preposition  is 
generally  used  which  implies  local  habitation.  The 
force  of  one  of  the  other  forms  we  shall  consider  here- 
after. But  all  the  titles  equally  imply,  that  in  the 
same  place  there  is  but  one  community  which  is  the 
Church ;  one  golden  candlestick  of  the  Lord ;  one  star 
in  His  right  hand.  And  the  identity  of  the  society  in 
every  place  is  expressed  by  its  having  everywhere  the 
one  name  common  to  the  whole  and  to  every  part, 
"  The  Church.''  This  latter  peculiarity  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Christ's  kingdom  is  one  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  that  we  do  not  observe  its  significance ;  but 
there  is  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  an  earthly  kingdom, 
and  it  evidently  indicates  a  fundamental  diiierence  be- 
tween the  organisation  of  the  Church  and  the  State, 
which  we  shall  have  to  consider. 

The  principles  which  are  most  obviously  implied  in 
this  description  of  the  Church  are  its  catholicity  and  its 
unity,  which  indeed,  as  we  have  observed  in  another 
part  of  our  argument,  are  but  different  forms  of  the 
same  principle.'"'  The  conclusions,  which  we  then  drew 
from  the  truth  that  there  is  one  body  and  one  faith, 
follow  e(|ually  from  the  Apocalyptic  language.  For,  in 
order  that  a  society, — in  Ephesus,  for  example, — might 
be  truly  called  "  the  Church  in  Ephesus,"  two  condi- 
tions are  essential :  first,  that  all  things  necessary  in 
order  to  be  a  Christian  shall  be  required  of  a  man  to 
be  a  member  of  that  society ;  secondly,  that  nothing 
shall  be  required  for  this  beyond  that  which  is  neces- 
sary f(jr  a  Christian.     For  without  the  first,  the  society 

*  Tart  III.  Cliiip.  XTTT.,  p.  450. 
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might  include  those  who  are  not  Christians ;  without 
the  second,  it  would  not  comprehend  all  who  are  Chris- 
tians. And  by  "  Christians/' — or  in  the  language  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  "  disciples," 
— are  meant  all  who  are  brought  into  the  state  of  sal- 
vation by  baptism  and  the  confession  of  the  faith,  and 
are  not  authoritatively  excluded  from  that  state  for 
open  and  notorious  sin,  or  do  not  separate  themselves 
from  the  communion.  No  community,  fellowship  in 
which  is  not  open  to  all  men  on  the  common  basis  of 
Christianity,  can  claim  the  title  of  tlie  Church  in  such 
and  such  a  place.  This  question,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  distinct  from  that  of  the  organisation  and  order  of 
the  Church,  although  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it, 
because  the  Church  as  an  organised  body  is  the  ap- 
pointed witness  to  the  faith,  and  the  guardian  of  it. 
And  the  stars  in  Christ's  right  hand  are  His  angels  or 
messengers  in  the  Church  and  in  them  the  Church  is 
personified.  But  we  must  not  encumber  the  simple 
idea  of  the  Church,  as  the  communion  of  those  who  are 
consecrated  to  Christ,  with  the  question  to  whom  the 
spiritual  charge  and  the  government  of  the  flock  are 
committed  by  Christ. 

We  must  however  examine  the  principle  of  the  unity 
and  catholicity  of  the  Christian  Church  from  another 
point  of  view,  to  which  the  Apocalyptic  description 
directs  us.  We  have  observed  that  whilst,  in  the  lan- 
guage both  of  Christ  Himself  and  of  the  apostles,  the 
whole  body  of  disciples  or  Christians  everywhere  is 
spoken  of  as  "the  Church,"  yet  apostolic  writers  speak  of 
Christians  in  a  particular  country  as  "  the  Churches " 
in  that  country.  But  whenever  they  would  describe 
the  body  of  Christians  in  a  single  city, — even  in  Jeru- 
salem where,  shortly  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there 
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were  five  tliousaucl  disciples,  —  it  is  always  "  the 
"  Church,"  never  "  the  Churches,"  in  that  city :  the 
use  of  the  singular  indicating  that  common  corporate 
life  of  Christians  dwelling  in  the  same  place,  which  is 
represented  in  the  office  of  one  possessing  all  the  per- 
manent functions  of  the  apostolate.  Every  part  of  the 
universal  Church,  when  thus  completely  organised,  be- 
comes itself  a  Church,  one  of  the  units  of  which  the 
whole  is  composed,  even  as  every  world  in  the  univer- 
sal cosmos  of  nature  is  itself  a  cosmos.  And,  we  must 
observe,  this  combination  of  the  Christians  in  one  city 
into  a  definite  body,  and  the  distinction  of  the  several 
bodies,  —  the  diff'erentiation  of  the  Church  into  the 
Churches, — was  a  process  necessary  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  all  development  of  organic  life. 
At  the  same  time  the  separation  was  no  division, — 
which  would  be  dissolution  not  development, — because 
the  Churches  still  were  the  Church,  the  several  bodies 
were  one  body,  and  through  the  apostles  all  these 
several  local  societies, — each  being  comj^lete  in  itself, — 
were  mutually  related  and  interdependent  one  on  the 
other.  But  as  the  original  apostles,  whose  functions 
were  not  limited  to  any  portion  of  the  Church  but  uni- 
versal, passed  away,  how  was  this  connection  and  mu- 
tual relation  of  the  Churches  to  be  maintained  ?  One 
answer  is  obvious;  I  mean,  by  all  being  under  one 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by  all  partaking  of  one  Spirit.  But 
those,  who  have  followed  our  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
will  want  no  additional  proof,  that  the  Son  of  ]Man 
exercises  His  authority  and  produces  results  in  His 
kingdom  through  human  instrumentalities  and  agen- 
cies, in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  nature  of  man  as  a 
social  being.     Those  who  imagine  eftccts  in   Christ's 
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Church  without  means  adapted  to  produce  them  ima- 
gine a  monstrous  and  unnatural  condition  of  the  Church, 
not  the  body  of  Him  who  was  made  man. 

But  have  we  not,  in  the  Apocalyptic  representation 
of  the  Church,  indications  of  that  developed  organi- 
sation, which  would  be  the  result  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church's  organic  life  of  the  original  apos- 
tolic body  passing  away,  and  would  take  the  place 
of  that  body  in  its  constitution  1  Undoubtedly  we 
have  ;  and  however  obscure  such  indications  may  seem 
to  many, — even  as  to  superficial  observers  of  nature  its 
most  certain  laws  appear  but  indistinctly  indicated, — 
yet  to  those  who  have  carefully  followed  the  argument 
from  Scripture  they  will  be  perfectly  clear  and  sufii- 
cient.  It  may  be  added,  that  they  are  entirely  in  con- 
formity with  those  conclusions  to  which  w^e  should  be 
led  by  deduction,  if  to  this  question  we  should  apply 
those  laws  of  evolution  which  are  necessary  in  all  exist- 
ences that  fall  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge. 
Indeed  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  what  these  conclu- 
sions would  be,  before  we  examine  farther  into  the 
meaning  of  the  apocalyptic  language. 

The  first  law  that  is  necessary,  in  the  evolution  or 
development  of  any  such  existence,  is  that  it  shall  be 
effected  through  processes  of  concentration.  For  ex- 
ample, the  progress  of  the  human  race  in  civilisation 
has  been  by  families  —  the  family  being  the  true 
natural  unit  of  human  society — being  united  in  the 
local  community ;  civil  communities  in  the  state ; 
petty  states  in  the  empire.  And  the  mode  by  which 
these  several  processes  are  effected,  and  the  forms  in 
which  they  result,  are  decided  by  external  circum- 
stances, under  the  influence  of  which  the  principles  in 
human  nature,  which  tend  to  such  unifications,   de- 
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vclop  liuman  society.  Our  argument  throughout  is, 
that  those  powers  acting  on  man  which  tend  to  unite 
him  in  Christian  fellowship,  although  in  their  source 
they  are  supernatural,  yet  affect  him  in  no  unnatural 
manner,  but  must  issue  in  processes  subject  to  the  same 
fundamental  laws  of  development,  as  those  which 
govern  the  results  of  forces  which  are  strictly  natural. 

Let  us  observe  then  how  far  we  have  traced  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  the  operation  of  these  spiritual 
forces.  We  have  seen  that  their  result  has  been  to 
produce  in  every  city  a  Church  united  under  one 
head, — the  Church  being  there  the  representative  of 
the  universal  Church,  the  presiding  pastor  of  the 
apostolate.  But  what  has  determined  this  definition 
and  limitation  %  Not  merely  the  local  proximity,  but 
also,  undoubtedly,  the  social  relations  of  those  who  are 
united  in  the  same  civil  community.  It  is  the  Church, 
not  only  "  in  Thessalonica,"  but  "  of  Thessalonians ; " 
not  only  "  in  Laodicea,"  but  "  of  Laodiceans."  That 
is,  the  relations  of  civil  society,  though  in  themselves 
external  to  those  of  the  Church,  yet  being  part  of  that 
human  life  the  whole  of  which  is  redeemed  by  the  Son 
of  Man,  do  so  far  direct  the  processes  of  the  Church's 
development,  that  a  completely  organised  Church, 
composed  of  the  citizens  of  one  city,  is  their  first 
result. 

Now,  as  soon  as  the  next  process  in  the  development 
commences,  that  is,  when  the  same  tendencies  to 
Christian  fellowship  as  have  formed  these  local  Churches 
go  on  to  produce  combinations  amongst  these  Churches 
and  to  gather  them  into  groups  for  the  purposes  of 
Christian  society,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  civil 
and  political  relations  of  men  similarly  directing  the 
process,  and  determining  the  particular  combination 
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which  Avould  be  assumed  in  this  next  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

This  conclusion,  to  which  we  are  led  by  deduction 
from  principles  already  established,  is  confirmed  so 
distinctly  and  emphatically  in  the  Eevelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  it  could  not  have  been  overlooked,  as  it  is 
by  most  expositors,  if  the  question  of  the  true  organisa- 
tion of  the  Church  had  been  examined  by  them  scien- 
tifically. The  seven  Apocalyptic  Churches,  though 
recognised  by  all  thoughtful  students  of  Scripture  as 
representative  Churches,  are  generally  treated  as  if 
they  had  been  taken  at  random  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  yet,  if  the  only  object  had  been  to  repre- 
sent in  them  the  universal  Church,  it  would  have  been 
much  more  distinctly  eff'ected  by  such  Churches  as 
Rome  and  Corinth,  Antioch  and  Babylon,  Jerusalem 
and  Alexandria,  being  united  with  Ephesus.  But  the 
Churches  grouped  together  in  the  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  not  Churches  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
world,  but  the  Churches  in  Asia,  that  is,  in  the  Roman 
provincial  division,  united  under  the  government  of  one 
proconsul,  to  which  the  name  of  Asia  was  given  by 
the  Romans.  Of  this  Roman  province  Ephesus  was 
the  first  and  greatest  city,  the  metropolis  of  Asia ;  and, 
as  such,  Ephesus  has  also  a  priority  among  the  seven 
Churches.  In  other  words,  the  provincial  organisa- 
tion of  the  Church, — the  province  and  its  metropolitical 
city  being  determined  by  civil  and  political  relations, — 
is  here  recognised  by  Christ's  own  authority  as  the  true 
and  legitimate  development  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
There  are,  however,  other  considerations,  necessary  to 
the  complete  exhibition  of  this  truth,  which  the  Apoca- 
lyptic language  very  distinctly  suggests.  For  the 
Apocalyptic  Churches,  although  they  are  designated  "the 
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*'  seven  Churches  that  arc  in  Asia,"'""  were  assuredly 
not  the  only  Churches  in  that  populous  province,  in 
which,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
were  some  five  hundred  cities  and  towns.  But  the  num- 
ber seven  was  necessary  for  the  symbolism ;  and  these 
seven  are  therefore  taken  as  representatives  of  all  the 
Churches  in  Asia.  The  full  significance  of  this  mystical 
number  in  the  symbolism  of  Scripture  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  discuss ;  but  one  peculiarity  in  it  bears  directly 
on  our  argument,  and  it  is  so  distinctly  indicated,  that 
nothing  is  left  to  conjecture; — I  mean,  that  a  sevenfold 
division  is  not  only  consistent  with  unity  but  in  this 
case  expressly  implies  it.  For  in  the  Apocalyptic 
language  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  personally  one,  and 
expressly  and  emphatically  One  Spirit  in  the  One 
Body,  the  Church,  is  yet  united  with  the  Father  and 
with  Jesus  Christ  as  'Hhe  seven  spirits  before  the 
"  Throne  ;  "  and  is  symbolised  by  seven  lamps  burning 
there,  and  by  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb,  "  which  are 
"  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth." 
The  seven  Churches  in  Asia  therefore  answering  to  this 
sevenfold  Spirit, — the  seven  candlesticks  to  the  seven 
lamps, — are  the  one  Church  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
even  as  the  seven  spirits  are  the  one  Holy  Ghost. 
And  similarly  the  seven  angels,  the  seven  stars  in  the 
right  hand  of  the  Son  of  Man,  are  not  seven  indepen- 
dent bishops,  but  one  episcoj^orumi  collegium. 

We  are  thus  led  alike  by  deductive  reasoning,  and 
by  the  suggestive  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  this 
larger  unification  in  the  Church's  organic  life,  namely  of 
the  Churches  of  the  cities  in  the  Church  of  the  province. 
And  it  is  now  evident  that  this  Church,  the  Church  of 
the  province,  and  not  the  local  Church, — the  Church 

*  Tiiii  iirra  (KKkr^aUin  Tan  tv  Tij  Aaia. 
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of  tlie  diocese  in  our  language, — is  the  true  and  complete 
microcosm  of  tlie  universal  Church.  For  though  the  com- 
munity of  Christians  in  one  place,  with  its  bishop  and 
presbyters,  is  in  itself  a  complete  organism,  so  as  to  be 
really  the  Church  in  that  place,  yet  by  itself  it  can  neither 
maintain  its  own  organic  life  nor  fulfil  all  the  ends  for 
which  the  Church  is  ordained.  Jesus  Christ's  own  acts 
and  teaching  indicated  the  necessity  of  united  action  ; 
He  constituted  not  isolated  apostles,  but  an  apostolic 
body;  the  sphere  of  spiritual  power  is  enlarged,  He 
teaches  us,  in  union.  In  the  apostolic  history  the 
necessity  for  united  action  on  a  larger  scale  than  is 
possible  in  each  local  Church  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
assembly  of  apostles  and  presbyters  in  Jerusalem,  and 
other  facts  and  principles,  established  in  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  history,  have  pointed  in  the  same  direction."^^ 
And,  whilst  the  local  Church  by  itself  is  incapable  of 
fulfilling  these  conditions,  the  Church  of  the  province 
contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  this  united 
action,  and  is  therefore  a  complete  type  of  the  whole 
body.  The  federal  union  however  of  the  local  Churches 
must  be  such  as  not  to  enfeeble  their  internal  organisa- 
tion, but  such  as  to  strengthen  it  and  render  it  more 
distinct  and  definite;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  no  true 
development ;  besides  which,  each  local  Church  having 
as  its  representative  head  one  with  all  the  permanent 
functions  of  the  apostolic  ofiice,  and  there  being  no 
ofiice,  under  Christ  Himself,  higher  than  that  of  the 
apostle,  no  new  combination  can  create  any  new  func- 
tions, however  it  may  extend  the  sphere  of  action. 

These  conclusions  are  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
symbolical  representation.  The  seven  stars,  which  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches,  are  in  the  right  hand 

*  See,  e.g.,  Part  III.,  Chap.  XIV.,  p.  483,  506. 
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of  tlie  Son  of  Man.  No  office  is  interposed  l)ctwccn 
Him  and  them.  He  addresses  each  of  them  singly  and 
personally.  And  yet  He  holds  them  in  His  right  hand, 
not  as  isolated  individuals,  but  as  a  body  corporate, 
"  the  seven."  As  being  an  organic  body,  there  is  an 
order  amongst  them  as  among  the  original  twelve 
apostles,  and  one,  the  angel  of  the  metropolitical  Church, 
stands  first.  But  there  is  no  angel,  or  representative 
head,  of  the  Church  of  the  province,  as  of  the  local 
Church.  And  further  it  must  be  noticed,  that  in  this 
representation  the  organic  life  of  the  Church  is  com- 
plete quite  independently  of  John  the  representative  of 
the  original  Twelve.  He  appears  nowhere  in  the  sym- 
bolism :  his  office  has  now  become  exclusively  that  of 
the  medium  through  which  the  Revelation  is  made,  and 
the  instrument  by  which  it  is  recorded  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Church. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  express,  as  gra- 
phically and  accurately  as  is  here  represented  under 
symbols,  the  transition  from  the  original  constitution 
of  the  Church  under  the  twelve  apostles  to  the  per- 
manent form,  in  which  the  same  office  and  order 
continue,  whilst  the  results  of  the  special  functions  of 
the  Twelve  are  perpetuated  in  the  records  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  original  typal  form  of  the  apostolic 
body,  with  Peter  always  first  and  chief  yet  holding  no 
office  different  from  the  rest,  now,  when  the  organisa- 
tion is  matured,  reappears  in  the  "  angels"  of  the 
Churches  in  one  province,  with  one  'primus  inter  jxtres, 
the  bishop  of  the  Church  in  the  metropolitical  city.''^ 

*  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  examine  the  actual  fulfilment, 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  of  the  principles  (letemiined  from  the  New 
Testament ;  l)ut  I  cannot  help  oljsorvin^'  that  the  laTif,'uage  of  primitive 
Christianity  reflects  with  wondrrful  accuracy  not  only  llio  other  principles 
which  we  are  examinin.i^,  l>ut  especially  that  of  civil  and  political  circuin- 
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But  before  we  leave  this  subject  of  "  the  Churches  and 
"  the  Church,"  as  illustrated  in  the  Apocalypse,  there 
is  one  question,  of  vital  importance  to  the  organic  life 
of  the  Christian  Church,  which  we  must  carefully  con- 
sider. It  is  evident,  that,  in  the  extension  of  the 
Church's  organisation  beyond  a  certain  limit,  that  is, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  local  Church  which  is  the 
unit  in  the  general  organisation,  there  is  a  change  of 
structure,  for  which  we  ought  to  ])e  able  to  account 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  administration  is  in 
the  strictest  sense  personal ;  the  proof  of  this,  and  the 
principles  which  establish  it  as  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  kingdom,  have  become  more  apparent  and  have 
accumulated,  as  we  have  proceeded,  and  they  have 
culminated  in  the  Apocalyptic  portraiture  of  each  local 
Church,  represented  in  its  angel.  But  as  soon  as  we 
pass  from  the  smaller  organism  to  the  Church  of  the 
province,  the  personal  element  in  the  administration 
disappears,  and  we  find  confederate  Churches  with  a 
certain  primacy  (it  seems)  recognisable  in  one,  yet  with 
no  representative  head  of  the  whole  body  except  the 
Son  of  Man  Himself  How  is  it  then,  that  whilst  the 
personal  element  is  essential  in  the  local  administra- 
tion, in  the  larger  combination  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary or  admissible  %  We  might  indeed  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  as  Jesus  Christ  instituted  the  aposto- 
late,  and  no  office  superior  to  that  of  an  apostle,  but 
merely  a  primacy  of  order  among  apostles,  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  that  the  corporate  union  of  Churches, 
the  representative  heads  of  which  all  hold  the  same 
apostolic  office,  should  resemble  the  corporate  union  of 

stances  determining  the  form  Avhich  the  organisation  of  the  Clinrch  would 
assume.     See,  e.g.,  Canon  Apost.  xxvii. ;  Can.  Antioch.  ix. 
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those,  who  are  members  of  the  same  body  but  with 
different  functions.  We  cannot  indeed  reason  from  the 
one  case  to  the  other.  And  yet  the  answer,  though  it 
may  seem  sufficient,  is  not  really  sufficient,  because  it 
makes  the  constitution  of  Christ's  kingdom  rest  on  that, 
which  unless  it  were  required  by  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  that  kingdom  would  be  an  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment. We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  Man  is  no  artificial  system,  nor  need  we 
suppose  that  the  form  which  it  assumes  is  determined 
by  mysterious  and  unapproachable  counsels  of  an  un- 
fathomable Will.  The  laws  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
spiritual  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  and  to  obey 
those  laws  aright,  we  must  not  regard  them  as  mere 
rules,  but  must  apprehend  their  spirit  and  meaning. 

Indeed,  the  necessity  of  the  law  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Church,  which  produces  this  change  of  structure, 
is  very  apparent  when  we  examine  into  its  meaning. 
Some  simple  and  yet  very  sufficient  reasons  at  once  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  law,  however  complicated  and 
artificial  its  action  may  seem, — even  as  the  operation  of 
some  law  of  nature  appears  to  the  unscientific  mind  in- 
tricate and  inconsistent  with  itself, — is  nothing  but  the 
expression  of  very  obvious  and  very  necessary  principles. 

Of  these  the  first  is,  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Him 
who  is  the  Saviour  of  men,  the  highest  function  is, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  kingdom,  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  souls  of  men.  The  faithful  servant,  as  described 
l)y  Jesus  Christ,  is  one  to  Avhom  authority  is  committed 
in  the  household,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  each  his 
portion  in  due  season.  Greatness  in  Christ's  kingdom 
can  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  spiritual  service  ad- 
ministered to  others.     So  distinctly  and  emphatically 
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is  this  truth  asserted,  both  by  Christ  and  by  His  apostles, 
— for  example  by  St  Paul,  who,  when  he  would  magnify 
his  office,  describes  it  as  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
and  who  declares  that  the  one  work  for  which  he  was 
sent  was  to  preach  the  Gospel, — that  some  have  con- 
cluded that  there  can  be  no  office  in  the  Church  higher 
than  that  of  the  presbyter,  or  eVto-AcoTros  of  the  second 
order ;  because,  they  imagine,  all  the  functions  neces- 
sary for  the  ministry  of  souls  are  possessed  by  him. 
But  such  a  conclusion  is  entirely  at  variance  with  those 
which  follow  from  the  history  and  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament.  Jesus  Christ  called  on  His  apostles  to  fol- 
low Him  in  the  ministry  of  souls,  and  taught  them  by  His 
own  example  that  this  ministry  includes  the  calling, 
appointing,  sending  forth,  and  overseeing,  of  those  who 
are  themselves  pastors  of  souls.  He,  who  is  the  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  our  souls,  proved  that  these  are 
really  spiritual  functions,  directly  bearing  on  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  and  necessary  to  the  complete  ministry  of  the 
kingdom.  But  Jesus  Christ's  example  proved  also  that 
there  can  be  no  higher  office,  because  He  Himself  when 
on  earth  exercised  none  other  in  His  own  ministry.  Dur- 
ing His  lifetime  the  Twelve  did  not  themselves  possess 
the  power  of  calling,  sending,  overseeing  other  pastors. 
After  His  ascension,  their  functions  were  those  which 
He  exercised  during  His  earthly  ministry,  no  less  and 
no  more.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  two  conclusions, 
which,  however  they  may  be  obscured  by  misapprehen- 
sions and  false  reasonings,  follow  inevitably  from  the 
New  Testament, — first,  that  the  office  of  the  bishop,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word,  is  necessary  in  the 
Cliurch  in  order  that  the  example  of  Christ  may  be 
followed,  and  all  the  functions  of  His  ministry  exer- 
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cised ;  secondly,  that  this  office  includes  all  the  func- 
tions which  can  be  vested  in  one  man. 

And,  if  we  require  a  further  reason  for  this  law,  we 
may  observe  that  whatever  functions  of  the  apostolic 
office  are  of  an  administrative  nature,  such  as  the  exer- 
cise of  discipline,  "  setting  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting,"  and  the  general  government  of  the  Church, 
these  cease  to  be  spiiitual  functions,  because  they  cease 
to  be  personal,  when  they  exceed  a  certain  limit.  The 
government  of  a  family  by  the  father  of  the  family  is 
in  the  highest  sense  personal ;  his  personal  influence  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  exercised  on  every  member  of  the  family. 
The  archaic  king,  whose  government  was  truly  pater- 
nal, and  whose  personal  judgments  were  instead  of  law, 
were  kings  on  a  very  small  scale  indeed.  But  when 
the  sphere  of  administration  is  extended,  it  can  no 
longer  be  really  exercised  by  a  person,  although  it  may 
be  the  expression  of  a  personal  will :  it  becomes  a 
government  through  a  curia,  a  bureau ;  or,  if  the  liber- 
ties of  those  who  are  governed  are  to  be  preserved,  a 
government  by  law,  and  therefore  not  personal.  In 
the  Church,  the  only  government  that  is  really  spiritual 
is  personal.  Although  law  is  necessary  wherever  tem- 
poral interests  are  involved,  yet  the  government  ceases 
to  be  spiritual  in  proportion  as  it  is  a  government 
by  law.  On  the  other  hand  ecclesiastical  authority, 
without  law,  degenerates  into  the  worst  form  of  tyranny, 
unless  it  is  the  result  of  the  conscience  of  those  who 
are  governed  being  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
conscience  of  him  who  governs,  for  which  personal  in- 
fluence and  intercourse  are  necessary. 

In  short,  that  which  limits  the  sphere  of  office  in  the 
Church,  and  renders  it  impossible  that  there  should  be 
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a  higher  spiritual  office  than  that  of  the  bishop  of  a 
local  church,  is  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  certain 
limits  to  those  human  powers  which  have  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  cure  of  souls,  and  in  administrative  func- 
tions. Not  only  do  the  latter  become  unspiritual  when 
their  sphere  is  enlarged,  but  they  soon  encroach  upon 
the  higher  and  more  purely  spiritual  sphere,  until  he 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  hio-hest  deo;ree  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  has  neither  time  nor  spiritual  energy 
left  for  those  functions  which  are  really  apostolical. 
Unhappily  we  are  in  modern  times  so  familiar  with 
overgrown  dioceses,  that  when  the  time  of  a  bishop  is 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  accidents  of  govern- 
ment, instead  of  his  being  able  to  give  himself  contin- 
ually to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  we  seem 
to  consider  this  the  natural  result  of  his  being  raised 
to  high  office  in  the  Church ;  whereas,  unless  there 
were  some  departure  from  the  true  apostolical  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  the  very  contrary  would  be  the 
case.  But,  if  this  is  the  result  of  merely  increasing  the 
size  of  an  eVtcr/coTrrJ,  how  much  more  injurious  to  the 
spiritual  life  must  be  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
the  functions  of  government  ?  The  evils  arising  from 
an  overgrown  diocese  may  be  remedied,  at  all  events, 
by  subdivision ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  a 
province,  much  more  of  a  larger  sphere,  is  false  in  prin- 
ciple, and  destructive  of  the  true  character  of  the  apos- 
tolical office.  The  complaint  of  him,  who  lamented 
that  his  spiritual  life  became  more  impeded  and  en- 
feebled, as  he  rose  from  one  dignity  in  the  Church  to 
another  till  as  Pope  he  had,  as  he  supposed,  charge  of 
the  whole  Church,  argued  no  doubt  his  own  spiritual 
consciousness ;  but  it  proved  also  that  the  system,  the 
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tendency  of  which  was  to  produce  this  effect,  could  not 
really  represent  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  is  in  the 
nature  of  thincjs  unchristian. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  arguments  for  the  neces- 
sity of  a  limited  sphere  for  the  pastoral  office,  that  the 
original  apostles  had  no  limited  charge  of  souls,  but 
their  commission  extended  over  the  whole  flock  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  sufficient  answer  is,  that  this  peculiarity 
in  the  exercise  of  their  apostolic  functions  was  required 
for  the  first  establishment  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Church  did  not  involve  the  same  danger 
of  the  ministry  of  souls  being  absorbed  in  the  functions 
of  government.  The  peculiarity  was  limited  by  the 
lives  of  the  first  apostles,  who  possessed  special  quali- 
fications as  the  eyewitnesses  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
supernatural  powers,  in  which  those  who  succeeded 
them  did  not  participate.  How  completely  St  Paul 
fulfilled  the  true  ministry  of  souls  by  personal  inter- 
course with  all,  is  evident  from  his  address  to  the 
Ephesian  presbyters  and  from  his  epistles.  ''  Ye  know," 
he  says  to  the  Thessalonians,  "how  we  exhorted  and 
"  comforted  and  charged  every  one  of  you,  as  a  father 
"  his  children."  But  even  St  Paul,  with  all  his  gifts 
and  powers,  speaks  of  "  the  care  of  all  the  churches  "  * 
as  a  burden  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear,  although  the 
churches  then  founded  by  him  were  but  a  few  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece.  And  the  fact,  that,  as  the  churches 
increased  in  number  so  that  the  apostle  could  not  him- 
self frequently  visit  them  and  hold  personal  intercourse 
with  all,  the  cliarge  of  each  was  intrusted  to  one 
eVio-KOTTos,  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  28,  fj  (TriaxxTTaaU  fiov  rj  Ka&'  rjfitpnv,  Tj  Hfpifiva  naaiov  tuv  (kkXtj- 
aruov.  Observe  it  is  not,  fj  firuTKnitr]  naawy  r.  i.  Even  St  Paul,  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  did  not  claim  this,  nuicli  less  St  Peter. 
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for  such  limitations  in  the  permanent  organisation  of  the 
Church. 

The  general  conclusion  then  to  be  drawn  from  this 
argument, — and  it  is  a  conclusion  of  the  highest  value, 
— is  this ;  that  the  development  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
must  follow  a  different  line  from  that  which  determines 
the  development  of  any  earthly  polity,  on  account  of 
the  spiritual  functions  of  the  highest  office  possible 
under  Christ  in  His  kingdom.  In  a  *'  kingdom  of  this 
world  "  it  is  not  only  consistent  with  its  interests,  but 
expedient  for  its  government,  that  there  should  be 
throughout  a  subordination  of  its  parts,  and  a  corre- 
sponding gradation  of  offices,  each  being  dependent  on 
the  one  superior  to  itself,  until  they  all  culminate  in 
the  sovereign.  But,  in  the  true  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  office,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have 
investigated,  cannot  exceed  the  limit  which  the  Apo- 
calyptic portraiture  of  the  Church  indicates, — that  is, 
the  kma-KOTTy]  of  a  local  church.  Beyond  that  limit  the 
law,  expressly  marked  out  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself  in 
the  apostolic  body,  is  a  primacy  among  those  who 
hold  the  same  office,  not  giving  to  one  any  spiritual 
charge  over  his  brethren,  but  necessary  for  the  organic 
action  of  the  Church  in  those  legislative  or  administra- 
tive functions  which  cannot  be,  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  the  kingdom,  exercised  by  one  person. 
Within  the  limits  determined  by  the  natural  powers  of 
man,  the  polity  has  the  form  of  a  monarchy ;  beyond 
those  limits,  there  can  be  no  sovereign  but  One  who  is 
God  as  well  as  man,  and  the  administration  on  earth 
must  be  through  the  union  of  confederate  states,  with 
such  organisation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  united  action. 

One  further  question  here  I  would   rather  suggest 
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than  attempt  fully  to  discuss.  The  Apocalypse  carries 
us  as  far  as  provincial  organisation,  and  no  further. 
Are  \vc  therefore  to  conclude  that  each  province  ought 
to  be  in  all  matters  independent  and  self-contained ; 
that  there  can  be  no  larger  combinations  because  this 
is  the  largest  that  the  Revelation  describes?  This 
would  be  a  very  rash  conclusion,  and  to  adopt  it  would 
be  to  interpret  the  Revelation  as  one  of  mere  facts,  not 
of  principles.  For  the  same  principles  which  produce 
organisation  in  one  province  not  only  may,  but  must, 
tend  to  other  and  higher  combinations.  And  in  exam- 
ining the  structure  of  the  typal  apostolic  body,''"  we 
found  it  to  be  not  merely  one  body  with  one  primus, 
but  a  body  with  three  divisions,  in  each  of  which  one 
apostle  stands  always  first.  That  is,  there  was  both  a 
lesser  and  a  greater  combination  of  those  who  form  the 
units  of  the  Church  system.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  larger  combination,  that  is  any  that  is 
larger  than  the  provincial,  cannot  alter  the  units 
which  are  to  be  combined;  for  there  is  no  represen- 
tative person  of  a  province  as  there  is  of  a  diocese. 
And,  further,  there  is  not  the  same  kind  of  necessity 
for  the  larger  combination,  which  there  is  for  that  of 
the  churches  in  one  province,  because  the  primary  com- 
bination of  churches  in  one  province  supplies  all  the 
united  action  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
organic  life. 

There  is  however  one  form  of  unification  to  which 
the  principles  we  have  investigated  very  distinctly 
point.  If  the  civil  and  political  relations  of  men  deter- 
mined the  dioceses  and  provinces  of  the  primitive 
Church,  as  indicated  in  the  Apocalyptic  language,  we 
may  be  well  assured  that  the  relations  of  national  life, 

*  Part  II.  Chap.  II.,  p.  77. 
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which,  especially  in  modern  society,  arc  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  except  those  of  the  family,  would  legiti- 
mately produce  an  association  of  the  churches  in  that 
nation  or  kingdom  in  one  national  Church.  And  any 
attempt  to  produce  unifications,  in  which  national 
relations  shall  be  neglected  or  violated,  indeed  which 
shall  not  be  directed  and  determined  by  national 
relations,  is  an  attempt  to  constitute  the  Church  on 
other  principles  than  those  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  Man.  But  this  question,  and  especially  the  modifi- 
cations which  would  be  necessary  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  indicated,  open  a  large  field  of  inquiry 
upon  which  I  cannot  enter. 

///. — Church  Life  and  its  Gonfiids. 

We  must  now  return  from  the  larger  combinations 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Church  to  its  primary 
organism,  the  unit  in  all  combinations,  namely,  the 
local  church  symbolised  by  a  golden  candlestick  with 
its  star  in  Christ's  right  hand,  which  is  the  angel  of  the 
Church.  And  we  pass  now  from  the  emblematical  re- 
presentation to  the  seven  epistles,  which,  though  clothed 
in  typical  or  ideal  language  such  as  Jesus  Christ  often 
employed  in  His  earthly  ministry,  yet  describe  actual 
scenes  of  Church  life,  the  real  actions  and  characters  of 
men.  They  bring  us  also  into  the  sphere  of  personal 
responsibilities,  and  really  spiritual  functions,  that  is, 
such  as  deal  directly  with  the  consciences  of  men.  But, 
although  Church  life  and  the  personal  spiritual  life  are 
intimately  related,  yet  they  are  not  identical ;  and  for 
the  present  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  the  former 
of  these,  reserving  for  future  consideration  the  question, 
undoubtedly  an  important  one  to  our  argument,  of  the 
relation  between  them. 
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We  have  already  observed  that  these  epistles  are 
addressed  to  the  auf^jel,  Christ's  messenorer  and  minister 
in  each  church,  as  the  representative  head  of  the  local 
church  which  is  actually  personified  in  him.  They 
are  not  merely  pastoral  epistles,  although  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  oftice  are  nowhere  more  completely  ex- 
pounded :  but  this  is  done  indirectly,  being  the  obvious 
conclusion  from  the  j^i'inciple  assumed  in  the  epistle, 
which  is  that  the  works  of  the  angel  and  of  the 
church,  the  state  of  the  ano-cl  in  the  sig-lit  of  Clu:ist 
and  that  of  the  church,  are  identical.  For  this  is  not 
merely  a  convenient  device  for  representing  the  cor- 
porate acts  of  a  church ;  the  unity  in  the  body  of 
Christ  is  not  a  fiction  but  a  reality  with  the  most 
solemn  responsibilities  underlying  it.  The  identifica- 
tion by  Him  who  is  the  Truth  means  that,  according  to 
the  true  organisation  of  His  kingdom,  the  relations 
between  the  bishop  and  those  committed  to  his  .charge 
are  such,  that  the  church  is  responsible  for  what  its 
ayyeXo?  is  and  does,  and  he  is  responsible  for  that 
which  it  is  and  does.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule,  when, 
from  the  want  of  suflicient  time  and  opportunity,  or 
from  some  defect  in  the  organic  action,  the  one  has  not 
so  afi'ected  the  other  that  they  are  brought  into  har- 
mony, really  prove  the  general  principle ;  and,  as  I  have 
observed,  the  language  of  the  epistles  is  ideal ;  that  is,  it 
is  the  exponent  of  the  laws  of  the  organic  life,  not  of 
eff'ects  due  to  obstacles  to  the  action  of  these  laws. 

The  main  elements  of  that  Church  life,  in  which, 
through  the  action  of  all  the  members  of  Christ's  body 
according  to  their  several  offices  and  functions,  the 
Church  as  a  whole  is  truly  represented,  have  been 
largely  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic 
Church    even    from  the  days   when  the    Holy   Spirit 
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was  first  given.      In  those  days  we  found  this  life  in 
vigorous  action,  manifesting  itself  in  earnest  adherence 
to  apostolic  teaching  and  by  a  loving  fellowship  of  saints, 
on  the  one  hand  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the 
prayers, — the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  God's  sanctuary, — on 
the  other  in  ministering  freely  of  their  worldly  goods 
to   the   necessities   of   brethren.      The   discipline,   by 
which  those  Avho  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost  were  cut  off 
from  the  Church,  awakened  in  the  rest  a  holy  con- 
sciousness of  the  sacredness  of  their  calling  in  Christ ; 
whilst    the    appointment    by   apostolic    authority   of 
faithful  men,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  qualified  to 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  strengthened  and  en- 
larged the  Church.     The  quickening  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
ordinarily  bestowed  through  prayer  and  the  laying  on 
of  the  apostles'   hands,  filled  the  body  with   energy. 
We  observed  also,  in  examining  the  life  of  the  first 
Christians  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  two  powerful 
principles  were  in  combination ;   first,  the  vitality  of 
every  part  of  the  body,  secondly,  the  authority  of  those 
to  whom  the  apostolic  ofiice  was  intrusted.     The  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  Church,  and  the  epistles  of  St 
Paul,  especially  the  pastoral   epistles,   have  exhibited 
Church  life  gradually  developing  itself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  two  antithetical  principles  into  a  more 
distinctly  organic  and  corporate  life,  which  the  seven 
epistles   to  the    churches   now  represent  in  its   ideal 
completeness,  as  the  action  of  one  body  in  him  who  is 
the  persona  ecclesice.    In  this  corporate  Church  life,  the 
concurrence  of  the  whole  body  is  more  evidently  neces- 
sary for  some  action  than  for  other;  yet  there  is  none  for 
which  co-operation  and  reciprocity  of  action  among  the 
members  are  not  required,  so  that  the  responsibility, 
though  never  ceasing  to  be  personal  to  him  to  whom 
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the  charge  of  the  Church  is  intrusted,  is  yet  always 
common  to  all. 

The  several  results  of  the  faithful  or  the  defective 
exercise  of  the  powers  committed  to  the  angel,  and  of 
their  neglect, — in  other  words  the  moral  and  spiritual 
state  of  the  several  churches, — it  would  be  beside  our 
present  purpose  to  investigate.  But  there  are  some 
points  which  directly  affect  our  argument,  and  which 
we  must  carefully  examine  by  the  aid  of  those  prin- 
cijDles  which  have  been  determined  from  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

1.  The  angel  of  the  Church  in  Ephesus  is  commended 
"  for  that,"  Jesus  Christ  says,  "  thou  canst  not  bear  evil 
"  men."  The  word  here  rendered  "  bear"  (/Sacrrao-at) 
does  not  mean  to  "tolerate"  or  "  endure ;"  which  in 
one  sense  is  a  Christian  duty.  It  implies  that  evil  men 
were  a  burden,  an  incubus,  which  the  Ephesian  Church 
by  its  angel  cast  off  from  itself.  This  indicates  that  the 
commendation  refers  especially  to  the  exercise  of  Church 
discipline,  by  which  they  put  away  from  themselves  the 
wicked  person,  as  the  Corinthians  were  directed  to  do 
by  St  Paul.  And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  the 
exercise  of  judgment  to  distinguish  between  differing 
cases ;  to  determine  when  an  offender  may  be  restored 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  when  tares  must  be  left  to 
grow  with  the  wheat  until  the  harvest,  and  when 
stumbling-blocks  must  be  removed.  And  then  what 
amount  of  separation  is  expedient  both  for  the  offenders 
and  for  the  Church.  In  this  exercise  of  judgment,  and 
in  the  sentence  that  sliould  follow,  we  have  also  found 
that  whilst  the  ultimate  responsil^ility  rests  with  one, 
the  co-operation  of  all  is  required.  Indeed,  in  nothing 
is  the  reality  of  the  union  between  the  several  members 
of  the  Church  more  strongly  illustrated  tlian  in  regard 
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to  the  exercise  of  discipline.  However  deeply  the 
pastors  and  rulers  of  the  Church  may  be  convinced  of 
the  value  and  necessity  of  discipline,  yet,  if  they  would 
exercise  it  effectually,  it  must  not  be  by  issuing  autho- 
ritative judgments  from  a  solitary  throne,  but  through 
awakening  the  consciences  of  Christians  by  God's  truth 
to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  other  men's 
sins.  The  commendation  of  Jesus  Christ  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  united  action  of  the  body,  to  the  whole 
of  whicli,  as  St  Paul  reminds  the  Corinthians,  these 
responsibilities  belong. 

2.  These  evil  men  are,  as  we  gather  from  the  epis- 
tles, not  only  those  whose  presence  in  the  Church  is 
injurious  through  the  evil  example  of  immoral  lives, 
but  also  and  especially  those  who  by  false  teaching  cor- 
rupt the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  false  doctrine  may  be 
what  is  commonly  known  as  immoral  doctrine ;  that  is 
such  as  openly  allows  or  even  stimulates  licentious- 
ness :  and  such  possibly  was  much  of  the  false  teaching 
of  this  apostolic  age.  But  to  argue  that  the  false  doc- 
trine against  which  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles 
warned  the  Church  is  merely  such  as  avows  its  own 
demoralising  tendencies,  is  to  affirm  that  all  the  warn- 
ings as  to  the  insidious  disguises,  the  "  sheep's  clothing," 
in  which  false  prophets  conceal  themselves  and  appear 
as  ministers  of  righteousness,  are  needless  and  not  to  be 
regarded.  False  doctrine  may  indeed  be  discerned  by 
its  fruits :  but  fruits  are  sometimes  long  in  ripening ; 
and  the  standard  (given  by  Christ  in  His  Sermon  on 
the  Mount),  by  which  these  good  and  evil  fruits  may 
be  distinguished,  is  a  far  higher  standard  than  that  by 
which  man  measures  morality, — higher  than  the  very 
letter  of  the  law  itself.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  for 
example,  from  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that 
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false  doctrines  may  be  very  moral  in  tlicir  apparent 
tendency,  whilst  tlieir  true  fruits  are  breaches  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  law  of  love.  The  fact  of  their  hav- 
ino[  a  show  of  riahteousness  does  not  make  them  less 
false  or  less  pernicious,  but  on  the  contrary  more  dan- 
gerous and  more  really  subversive  of  truth.  Indeed  all 
unholiness  has  its  root  in  falsehood. — The  several  forms 
of  falsehood,  under  which  all  principles  antagonistic  to 
the  life  of  the  Church  may  be  classified,  are  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  out  in  these  epistles. 

(a.)  The  first  of  these  is  to  be  seen  in  "  those  who 
"  say  that  they  are  apostles  and  are  not,"  whom  the 
angel  of  the  Ephesian  Church  had  tried  and  found  to 
be  false.  The  falsehood  here  consists  in  the  claim  to 
be,  what  they  are  not,  apostles  of  Christ. 

St  Paul,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,"' 
speaks  of  those  whom  he  calls  sham  apostles,  i/zevSaTro- 
<nokoi,  deceitful  workmen,  assuming  the  character  of 
apostles  of  Christ.  He  calls  them  in  bitter  irony  mar- 
vellously great  apostles,  and  in  the  same  spirit  tells  the 
Corinthians  that  if  these  new-comers  had  but  preached 
some  new  Jesus  which  Paul  had  not  already  preached, 
or  bestowed  some  new  gifts  of  the  Spmt,  or  brought 
some  new  Gospel,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse 
for  receiving  them  ;  whereas  all  their  supposed  supe- 
riority consisted  in  their  being  fine  talkers.  His  com- 
plaint against  these  men  was,  not  that  they  taught 
heretical  doctrine,  but  that  they  assumed  an  authority 
and  commission  from  Christ  which  were  not  real,  and 
under  false  pretences  were  seducing  the  minds  of  the 
C\)rinthians,  though  not  avowedly  yet  in  reality,  from 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  That  these  pretended  apostles, 
whatever  they  might  at  first  profess,  would  soon  lead 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  4,  5,  13. 
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on  tlieir  adherents  into  some  anti-Christian  doctrine, 
we  may  be  well  assured.  The  history  of  the  Church 
contains  abundant  evidence  of  that  of  which  St  Paul 
reminds  Timotheus,  that  doctrines  which  at  first  are 
only  wanting  in  sobriety  and  reverence  rapidly  grow 
into  something  more  impious  and  pernicious ;  or,  as  he 
elsewhere  emphatically  expresses  it,  these  quack  teachers 
(yoi7Te?)  become  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being 
deceived.  And  these  warnings,  it  must  be  observed, 
were  given  by  the  apostle  in  reference  to  this  same 
Church  in  Ephesus,  whose  angel  is  addressed  in  the 
Apocalypse.  But  the  radical  and  original  falsehood, 
both  there  and  here,  is  the  falsehood  of  pretending  a 
divine  commission,  whereas  the  spirit  that  sent  these 
men  was  one  of  vanity  and  deceit. 

The  principles  here  involved  touch  however  a  further 
question  which  very  nearly  affects  the  permanent  or- 
ganisation of  the  Church.  The  words  used  imply  a 
solemn  investigation  and  decision  as  to  these  persons 
who  claimed  the  office  and  authority  of  apostles.  The 
commendation  of  the  angel  is  not  simply  that  he  had 
rejected  their  claims,  but  after  trial  had,  after  a  careful 
examination,  he  \d.^  found  that  they  were  not  apostles. 
The  latter  word  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ""  to  express  the  result  of  a  judicial  inquiry ;  and 
the  language  reminds  us  of  the  instructions  given  by 
St  Paul  to  Timotheus  as  to  the  judicial  exactness  with 
which  charges  aoainst  those  who  bear  office  in  the 
Church  should  be  examined  by  him,  and  the  publicity 
which  should  be  given  to  any  sentence  upon  them, 
if  they  are  convicted  of  being  offenders.t  And  if  we 
refer  to  the  address  of  St  Paul  to  the  presbyters  of 

*  Cf.  Luke,  xxiii.  4, 14,  22  ;  John,  xviii.  38  ;  xix.  6  ;  Acts,  xxiii.  9. 
t  Part  III.  Chap.  XIV.,  p.  501. 
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this  same  Ephesian  Church  at  an  earlier  time, — for  this 
Church  which  stands  first  in  the  Apocalyj^tic  portrai- 
ture is  also  singularly  conspicuous  in  the  previous  his- 
tory,— we  find  fresh  light  thrown  upon  the  question  as 
to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  false  apostles.     We 
observed  in  that  address,"^''  that  the  apostle  Paul  not 
only  warned  the  presbyters  generally  against  wolves 
that  would  not  spare  the  flock,  but  particularly  against 
j)erils  from  within ;  for  out  of  their  own  number,  of 
those  who  had  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost  a  spiritual 
charge  in  the  Church  of  God,  men  would  arise  speaking 
perverse  things  in  order  to  draw  aside  the  disciples  to 
be  their  followers.     Office  in  the  Church,  St  Paul  cau- 
tioned them,  would  be  abused  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
authority  to  error.     To  provide  against  such  abuses 
Timothy  was  afterwards  placed  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
Churches  were  gradually  intrusted  to  men  with  aposto- 
lic functions.    But,  qids  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  f    Was 
not  one  of  the  original  apostles  a  traitor  to  his  Lord  ? 
The  defection  of  one  of  the  typical  Twelve,  who  were 
chosen  and  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  is  a  suffi- 
cient warning  to  all  generations  of  the  Church  that  the 
highest  office  and  the  most  sacred  trust  may  be  be- 
trayed by  him  to  whom  they  are  committed.     It  is 
therefore  possible, — and  provision  must  be  made  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Church  for  such  an  event, — that 
those  to  whom  a})Ostolic  functions  and  autliority  are 
intrusted    may   through    unfaithfulness    forfeit    their 
right  to  hold  and  exercise  such  authority;  that  they 
may  fall  from  their  apostleship  as  really  as  Judas  fell 
from  his ;  so  that,  though  they  say  they  are  apostles, 
they  are  such  no  longer.     But  how  shall  such  cases  be 
tested  and  determined  1     Office  in  the  Church,  having 

*  Page  467.  j 
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been  once  committed  to  a  man  according  to  tlie  legiti- 
mate order  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  not  to  be  set 
at  nought  by  the  private  judgment  of  individuals, 
whose  authority  cannot  extend  beyond  the  sphere  of 
their  personal  responsibilities  and  spiritual  life  :  but 
for  the  Church  who  shall  judge  ?  In  the  case  of  Judas 
the  judgment  of  God  itself  anticipated  all  judgment  by 
man,  as  it  did  also  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
in  regard  to  their  Christian  standing  :  but  these  were 
but  proofs,  once  for  all,  that  in  similar  cases  judgments 
legitimately  passed  by  the  Church  on  earth  would  be 
confirmed  in  heaven. 

The  principles  which  have  been  already  determined 
would  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusions.  First  that, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  charge  committed  to  him, 
each  one  who  is  intrusted  with  all  the  functions  of 
the  apostolate  has  full  authority  to  test  and  decide 
on  the  claims  of  every  one,  prophet  or  apostle, 
and  pronounce  them  either  true  or  false.  But,  that 
for  any  judgment  to  have  force  beyond  this  sphere, 
he  must  act  in  union  with  others,  according  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  united  action  originally  taught 
by  Christ  Himself.""'  Consequently,  as  the  unity  of 
the  Church  in  the  province  is  represented,  not  in  one 
person,  but  in  the  body  corporate  of  those  who  hold 
the  same  office, — as  symbolised  by  the  seven  stars  in 
the  right  hand  of  the  Son  of  Man, — the  sentence,  to 
have  universal  force,  must  be  a  corporate  act  of  this 
body.  In  other  words,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the 
bishops  of  a  province  are  competent  to  try  one  of  their 
number,  who  is  accused  of  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
and,  if  found  by  them  to  have  betrayed  Christ,  he  may 
be  by  them  pronounced  to  be  deprived  of  his  high  office 

*  See  Part  II.  Chap.  V.,  p.  116. 
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in  the  Cliurcli  of  God.  vViid  since,  in  tlie  provincial 
organisation,  tlie  bishop  of  the  metropolitical  church 
has  a  primacy  for  tlie  purposes  of  all  united  action,  we 
must  conclude  that  in  this  action  sucli  primacy  would 
manifest  itself. 

These  conclusions  follow  necessarily  from  principles 
which  have  been  gradually  established  from  the  New 
Testament, — as  necessarily  as  a  proposition  in  Euclid 
follows  from  the  definitions  and  axioms.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  the  ideal  language  of  the  epistles 
entirely  accords  with  these  conclusions.  The  angel  of 
the  Church  in  Ephesus  is  commended,  we  have  seen, 
for  trying  those  that  call  themselves  apostles  and  are 
not,  and  finding  them  false.  It  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  he  acted  alone  in  matters  out  of  his  own 
sphere  of  personal  responsibility,  which  was  the  Church 
in  Ephesus ;  even  within  his  own  sphere,  in  matters 
concerning  the  interests  of  the  local  church  committed  to 
him,  we  have  found  abundant  proof  that  he  did  not  act 
alone.  But  as  being  the  first  and  chief  of  those  who  hold 
the  apostolic  office  under  the  Son  of  Man,  the  first  of  the 
seven  angels,  it  belongs  to  him  to  take  the  lead  in  such 
united  action  as  is  necessary  for  the  trial  and  condem- 
nation of  false  apostles ;  even  as  Simon  Peter  was  the 
first  and  leader  of  the  original  Twelve,  both  on  other 
occasions,  and,  conspicuousl}-,  in  that  action  of  the 
Church  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  in  which  the 
judgment  of  God  on  the  traitor  was  declared,  and  his 
eVto-KOTTT;  was  pronounced  vacant  for  another  to  take. 

These  results  agree  so  remarkably  and  completely 
with  the  canons  of  the  early  Church  on  the  subject  of 
discipline,  or  rather  I  should  say  not  merely  with  the 
canons  tliemselves,  but  with  the  principles  assumed  in 
them  as  antecedent  to  all  Church  law,  that  it  is  ncces- 
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sary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  the  process  through 
which  we  liave  arrived  at  these  results  not  a  single 
argument  has  been  borrowed  from  post  -  apostolic 
usages.  I  may  add,  also,  not  a  single  interpretation 
has  been  given  of  the  various  passages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture discussed,  which  did  not  seem  the  most  natural 
and  consistent  with  the  context ;  and,  further,  not  a 
single  principle,  of  those  which  we  have  gradually  es- 
tablished, has  been  accepted  except  after  careful  test- 
ing and  retesting  lest  we  should  be  deceived  by  mere 
semblances  of  truth.  Those  who  look  only  to  the 
Apocalyptic  representation,  without  studying  the  argu- 
ment from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
which  has  gradually  led  to  the  exposition  of  this  ideal 
language,  will  of  course  ridicule  the  exposition  as  a 
fanciful  conceit.  I  leave  it,  however,  without  further 
remark,  for  the  reverent  and  thoughtful  student  of 
Holy  Scripture,  being  assured,  with  him  who  first 
taught  men  to  study  nature  aright,  that  Truth  is  the 
dauo-hter  of  Time. 

(6.)  We  must  turn  now  to  examine  the  impediments 
to  Church  life  from  another  form  of  falsehood  ;  that  is, 
falsehood  in  doctrine  and  practice  unconnected  with 
any  claims  to  ecclesiastical  office  or  authority.  In  two 
of  the  epistles  we  find  some  opponents  of  truth  who,  in 
the  ideal  language,  are  called  Nicolaitans ;  and  whose 
doctrine  is  described  as  corresponding,  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  with  that  by  which  Balaam  enabled  Balak  to 
seduce  the  literal  Israel.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  authors  of  the  doctrine,  not  those  who  hold  the 
doctrine,  are  called  by  this  name  of  Nicolaitans.  That 
this  epithet  is  that  of  a  sect  which  existed  in  apostolic 
times,  founded  by  Nicolaus,  one  of  the  Seven,  certainly 
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does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  existence 
of  an  obscure  sect  of  Antinomian  Gnostics  with  that 
name  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  or  by  the 
legends  about  Nicolaus  and  his  wife,  which,  as  is  usual 
with  such  stories,  improve  in  telling  as  time  goes  on. 
At  all  events,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  who  has  a 
true  conception  either  of  the  character  of  this  book  as 
the  Eevelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  its  method  of  teach- 
ing, will  be  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  explanation.  It 
is  far  more  consistent  with  the  purpose  and  general  style 
of  the  Apocalypse  to  suppose,  that  the  designation  is  a 
general  term  for  the  authors  of  false  doctrine  by  which 
they  seduce  and  overcome  the  Lord's  people;'"  and  that 
thus  it  is  a  Grecising  of  the  name  of  Balaam,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  etymology,  signifies  the  "destroyer 
of  the  people,  "t  At  all  events  the  question,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  epistles,  is  not  as  to  any  sect  or  at/Decrt?, 
but  as  to  doctrine,  and  works  proceeding  from  the  doc- 
trine. What  the  false  doctrine  was,  and  how  it  repre- 
sents all  anti-Christian  doctrine,  we  shall  consider  pre- 
sently. But  it  will  be  well  first  to  refer  to  previous 
apostolic  writings  in  order  to  gain  a  general  view  of 
the  question  before  us.  The  apostolic  epistles  supply 
abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  conflict  with 
false  doctrines,  which  at  first  were  those  of  Judaising 
corrupters  of  Christianity,  very  soon  passed  into  another 
phase.  We  find  that  the  various  elements  of  the  er- 
rors which,  in  post-apostolic  times,  assumed  definite 
shapes  under  the  general  name  of  Gnosticism,  were 
actively  at  work  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  the 

*  Compare  with  wKoXamu'  (oJ  viKwvrn  rov  \a6v)  the  promise  at  the 
close  of  each  ejjistle  to  hiiu  that  overcometh  (rv  vi.ko)uti).  The  whole 
Bcene  is  that  of  a  conflict,  of  defeat  and  victory. 

t  See  Archbishop  Trench  on  the  Seven  Epistles,  p.  82. 
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root  falsehood  being,  as  St  Paul  intimates '"  and  St 
John  expressly  affirms,  the  denial,  either  explicit  or  by 
implication,  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  incarnation. 
This  radical  falsehood  issued  in  various  forms  of  error, 
such  as  the  interposition  of  subordinate  mediators  be- 
tween God  and  man, — "  worshipping  of  angels," — and 
sometimes  produced  a  pseudo-asceticism,  whilst  at  other 
times,  and  (it  seems)  more  generally  at  first,  the  supe- 
rior yi/wo-ts  was  asserted  in  doctrines  more  attractive  to 
the  multitude,  which  taught  that  no  acts  of  this  vile 
body  can  defile  the  spirit  which  is  purified  by  know- 
ledge. From  the  epistles  both  of  St  Peter  and  of  St 
Jude  Ave  gather  that  men  holding  these  principles  were 
to  be  found  at  times  uniting  with  Christians  in  religious 
fellowship,  so  as  to  be  rocks  on  which  some  made  ship- 
wreck through  associating  with  them  in  the  dyaTrat  or 
love-feasts.  But  St  Jude  also  describes  them  as  separat- 
ists from  the  Church — ovtoi  elcnv  ol  aTTohiopLlovT€<;, — 
as  being  their  own  pastors — eavTovq  Trot/xatVo^-Te?, — and 
as  speaking  evil  of  authority,  and,  like  Korah,  resisting 
and  despising  the  ordinance  of  God  (tt)  dvTiXoyta  rov 
Kope  oLTraiXovTo) .  St  John  also  speaks  of  such  men  as 
having  "gone  out  from  us,"  having  left  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  and  thus  proving  that  they  never  were 
in  spirit  true  members  of  the  body.  The  explanation 
of  the  several  accounts  evidently  is,  that  whilst  those 
who  held  these  anti- Christian  principles  would  M^llingly 
have  remained  in  fellowship  with  the  Church,  if  they 
had  been  allowed,  yet  when  they  were  opposed  by  the 
apostles  and  those  in  authority,  they  separated  them- 
selves and  formed  atpecret?,  sects  of  their  own,  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  sects  did  not  be- 
come   organised   communities  until  the  post-apostolic 

*  Col.  ii.  8,  &c. 
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age.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  through  negligence  or 
tendency  to  false  doctrine  on  the  part  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Church,  these  fjilse  teachers  continued  in  its  com- 
munion, they  exercised  a  pernicious  and  fatal  influence, 
and  were  stumbling-blocks  to  many. 

This  explanation  also  completely  satisfies  the  Apoca- 
lyptic language.  The  angel  of  the  Church  in  Ephesus, 
by  his  aljhorrence  of  the  abominable  deeds  of  the  Nico- 
laitans, was  free  from  all  complicity  with  their  false 
and  unholy  principles.  The  angel  of  the  Church  in 
Pergamum,  although  a  bold  and  determined  witness 
for  the  faith  when  it  was  openly  assailed,  yet  had  not 
sufficient  spiritual  discernment  to  distinguish  the  danger 
and  impiety  of  this  false  doctrine,  and  allowed  those 
who  held  it  to  remain  in  communion  with  the  church 
in  that  city,  so  that  he  and  the  church  with  him  be- 
came, through  their  want  of  zeal  against  falsehood,  par- 
takers in  the  sin.  The  case  of  Thyatira,  where  the 
anti-Christian  teaching  was  the  same,  falls  under  a  dif- 
ferent head  because  of  falsehood  appearing  there  in  a 
more  developed  form. 

These  ofcneral  conclusions  miefht  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  our  argument,  wdiatever  were  tlie  doctrines 
and  works  so  emphatically  condemned ;  for  we  must 
infer  from  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  that  the  false 
doctrine  must  Ije  that  which  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
tradicts the  faith  on  which  the  Church  is  founded. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  true  force  of  the  warnings  in  the 
epistles  is  often  obscured  by  the  assumption,  that  the 
principles  condemned  were  merely  those  of  gross  licen- 
tiousness; and  it  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  examine 
very  carefully  into  this  question.  Certainly  we  should 
liardly  suppose  that  a  new  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  necessary  to  warn  the  Church  against  licentious- 
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nesSj  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  besides  which, 
eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  which  in  itself,  St  Paul 
teaclies,  was  a  matter  wholly  indifferent,  cannot  be 
classed  with  acts  of  immorality  except  on  some  deeper 
principle  than  any  which  appears  on  the  surface. 

I  have  already  observed  that  there  is  no  need  for  us 
to  rely  on  uncertain  traditions  as  to  the  derivation  of 
Nicolaitans  from  Nicolaus,  the  proselyte  of  Antioch,  in 
order  to  explain  the  warnings  of  the  Apocalypse.  Yet 
it  is  at  all  events  instructive  to  notice,  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Nicolaitan  Gnostics  of  his  time,  says  that 
they  misunderstood  a  recorded  saying  of  Nicolaus, 
"  that  we  ought  to  abuse  the  flesh,"  ^^  which  he  meant 
in  an  ascetic  sense,  but  which  they  interpreted  as  teach- 
ing that  the  flesh  was  so  inferior  and  contemptible,  that 
it  might  pass  through  all  pollution  without  in  the  least 
defiling  the  spirit.  Of  what  value  is  this  vile  body  that 
we  should  concern  ourselves  with  its  actions  ?  Clement 
refers  in  illustration  of  this  Gnostic  principle  to  the 
saying  of  Aristippus,  the  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  when 
reproached  for  his  unchastity ;  "E^oi  yap,  eXeyev,  AatSa  kol 
ovK  expiJLaL  VTT  avT7J<s.  Whatever  historical  value  we 
may  attach  to  the  account  of  Nicolaus  given  by  Cle- 
ment, it  may  at  least  suggest  the  important  truth,  that 
false  asceticism  and  libertinism  have  a  common  ori- 
gin in  the  same  primal  falsehood,  namely,  that  the  body 
of  man  is  a  thing  to  be  abused,  not  to  be  used  for  God's 
glory  as  redeemed  and  sanctified  in  Christ. 

However  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  travel  be- 
yond Scripture  itself  for  the  solution  of  the  question ; 
and  I  have  only  referred  to  the  preceding  exposition 
of  one  phase  of  Gnostic  doctrine  to  show  that,  on  any 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV.,  p.  411,  c,     Paris,  1629. 
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theory  as  to  the  Nicohxitans,  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  us 
that  they  were  a  sect  who  turned  the  grace  of  God  into 
lasciviousness.  But  a  comparison  of  the  Apocalyptic 
language  with  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  will  expound 
to  us  completely  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  conclusively, 
both  Avhat  are  the  works  and  doctrine  of  which  the 
Son  of  Man  declares  His  abhorrence,  and  further  what 
is  the  root  falsehood,  the  irpoirov  i//€vSo?,  from  which  all 
proceed. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Church  in  Pergamum,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  a  parallel  is  drawn  sufficient  to  direct 
us  in  the  interpretation.  "Thou  hast  there  {i.e.,  in 
"  Pergamum)  men  holding  the  teaching  of  Balaam,  who 
'*  taught  Jialak  to  cast  a  stumljlino;-block  before  the  sons 
"  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  offered  to  idols,  and  to  com- 
"  mit  fornication.  Thus  hast  also  thou  men  holding 
"  the  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans."  The  teaching  of  the 
Nicolaitans  then  is  to  the  Church  what  the  teaching  of 
Balaam  was  to  Israel.  We  find  the  same  parallel,  both 
in  the  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter  and  in  St  Jude's 
Epistle,  between  Balaam  and  the  false  teachers  of  those 
days.  He  is  the  type  of  the  seducers  of  God's  people 
in  all  ages,  in  this  especially,  as  noticed  by  these  two 
apostles,  that  some  worldly  advantage  or  other, — gain, 
reputation,  power,  pleasure, — is  originally  the  stimulat- 
ing motive  in  all  departures  from  truth.  And  (St  Peter 
says)  **  they  promise  liberty,  being  themselves  all  the 
"  while  slaves  of  corruption  ;  for  by  whatsoever  any  man 
"  is  overcome,  to  that  is  he  also  made  a  slave."  The 
Gnostic  theory  of  "  abusing  the  flesh "  is,  it  will  be 
observed,  fully  anticipated  and  answered  by  the  apostle, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  false  teachers  who 
walk  in  the  way  of  Balaam.  The  general  parallel  then 
amounts  to  this,  that  as  Balaam,  having  failed  in  all 
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attempts  to  gain  the  reward  of  unrighteousness  by- 
open  opposition  to  Israel,  succeeded  in  seducing  the 
people  of  the  Lord  through  counsel  which  he  gave  to 
the  king  of  Moab, — namely,  that  they  should  be  tempted 
to  join  in  idolatrous  feasts  by  means  of  the  Midianitish 
women, — so  these  false  teachers  turned  aside  Christians 
from  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  not  through  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  faith,  but  by  subtle  and  seductive  doc- 
trines. And  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  answer  to  those  among  the 
Israelites  who  held  that  the  practices  into  which  they 
were  drawn, — the  uniting  with  others  in  their  heathen- 
ish feasts,  and  the  alliances  with  heathenish  women, 
called  fornication  because  there  could  be  no  true  mar- 
riage according  to  the  law  in  such  cases, — were  matters 
of  indifference,  in  which  they  might  act  according  to 
their  wishes  without  forfeiting  their  standing  as  Israel- 
ites. The  history  indeed  shows  that  those  who  offended 
did  not  leave  their  own  people,  but  brought  to  their 
brethren  their  Midianitish  wives,  in  the  presence  of 
Moses  and  all  the  people,  as  though  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  any  offence  against  the  law  of  God. 

The  works  that  were  the  result  of  these  false  prin- 
ciples were,  in  the  case  of  Israel,  "  eating  things  sacri- 
"  ficed  to  idols  and  fornication.'^  We  might  suppose 
that  these  acts,  one  of  which  is  certainly  not  in  itself 
immoral,  though  forbidden  by  the  Mosaical  law, — 
while  the  other  is  taken  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
figure  for  all  breaches  of  covenant  with  God, — were  no 
more  than  the  representatives  of  corresponding  spir- 
itual pollutions  under  the  new  dispensation ;  and  cer- 
tainly to  assume,  as  many  commentators  do,  that  these 
were  literally  the  works  of  the  Nicolaitans,  without 
any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  sins  against  the 
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Mosaical  law,  aud  sins  against  Christ,  argues  little 
insight  into  the  question  at  issue.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  observe  that  in  the  following  epistle, — to 
Thyatira,  —  the  same  two  acts  are  again  taken  as 
representing  the  results  of  anti-Christian  teaching  in 
another  form,  even  though  the  Old  Testament  Jezebel, 
who  there  typifies  this  phase  of  anti-Christianity,  did 
not  seduce  by  etScoXo^vra,  but  with  the  strong  hand  of 
power  established  the  worship  of  Baal.  The  two  acts 
therefore  are  evidently  not  selected  merely  because  they 
occur  in  the  history  of  Balaam,  but  because  of  their 
appropriateness  and  significance.  And,  when  we  turn 
to  the  apostolic  history  and  teaching,  we  are  met  by 
the  remarkable  fact  that  these  two  acts  are  marked 
with  a  special  note  of  condemnation  ;  and  we  find  also, 
what  is  of  much  more  importance,  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  they  were  justified  by 
some  calling  themselves  Christians,  and  of  those  on 
which  they  were  condemned  by  the  apostolic  Church. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,* 
whilst  Gentiles  were  declared  free  from  all  obligations 
to  the  Mosaical  law,  yet  three  things  were  declared  to 
be  forbidden  to  all  Christians  by  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  itself :  (1.)  Eating  things  ofiered  to  idols;  (2.) 
Fornication;  (3.)  Eating  of  blood.  All  these,  we 
then  observed,  were  forbidden  to  Gentile  Christians  by 
the  law  of  Christian  charity ;  and  the  first  also  on 
religious  grounds,  the  second  on  moral,  the  third  on 
the  ground  of  reverence  towards  a  divine  ordinance. 
As  that  divine  ordinance  passed  away  with  the  whole 
of  the  old  economy,  the  reasons  for  the  last  prohibition 
gradually  lost  their  force,  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  they  existed  no  longer.     But  the  reasons  for 

•  Cf.  Part  III.  Chap.  IX. 
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the  first  two  prohibitions  still  remained.  And  St  Paul, 
in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  not  only  explains 
the  necessity  of  the  two  prohibitions,  —  though  he 
places  them  on  different  grounds, — but  he  so  completely 
expounds  the  relation  of  these  acts  to  anti-Christian 
falsehood,  and  of  the  true  conduct  of  the  Christians  in 
such  matters  to  the  one  fundamental  faith,  that  nothing 
whatever  is  left  to  mere  conjecture.  We  find  that,  in 
each  case,  the  principles  on  which  these  acts  were 
defended  were  those  of  a  false  yvaxTLs.  "  As  concern- 
"  ing  things  offered  to  idols  we  all  have  knowledge ; " 
we  all  know  that  an  idol  is  really  nothing ;  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  difference  between  meats  ofi'ered  to 
idols  and  any  other ;  that  to  suppose  any  meats  to  be 
in  themselves  either  beneficial  or  injurious  spiritually 
is  mere  superstition, — for  it  is  that  which  cometh  out 
of  the  heart  and  not  that  which  entereth  into  the  mouth 
that  aftects  a  man's  spiritual  state ;  and  therefore 
(they  argued)  we  may  join  in  the  idolatrous  feasts  or 
even  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple.  What  can  it 
signify  to  one  who  has  knowledge  ?  Others  carried 
the  argument  a  step  further.  As  we  are  not  made 
better  or  worse  by  the  disuse  or  use  of  meats,  so  also 
all  the  acts  of  this  vile  body  are  matters  of  indifference  : 
one  that  has  knowledge  cannot  be  defiled  by  anything 
that  belongs  to  the  lower  sphere.  It  is  the  Cyrenaic 
excuse  for  Corinthian  pleasures  reappearing  in  the 
Christian  Church  at  Corinth,  and  anticipating  the 
arguments  of  Gnosticism.  But,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  the  radical  falsehood  which  underlies  all 
such  arguments,  and  which  in  all  ages  has  given  birth 
to  errors  and  delusions  without  number, — some  of 
them  in  a  totally  opposite  direction  and  with  great 
show  of  sanctity, — is  this ;  that  there  is  no  real  union 
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between  spiritual  and  material  things;  that  the  two 
worlds  are  quite  distinct ;  that  we  may  live  in  the  one 
sphere  without  being  affected  by  the  other  ;  that  man's 
body  is  not  really  united  with  God ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  Son  of  God  has  not  really  come  in  the  flesh. 
St  Paul  therefore  meets  the  fallacious  pleas  of  pseudo- 
gnosis,  in  both  these  cases,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  same  source,  and  depending  on  the  same  central 
truth,  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  reference  to 
the  one  act,  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols, — whilst 
he  allows  fully  that  in  themselves  meats  are  indifferent, 
and  therefore  if  a  Christian  be  invited  to  a  feast,  he 
should  ask  no  questions  for  conscience  sake,  as  if  he 
had  any  superstitious  scruples  in  the  matter, — yet  he 
reminds  the  Corinthians  that,  as  the  bread  which  we 
break,  and  the  cup  which  we  bless,  are  to  us  who  receive 
them  as  such  the  communion  with  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  so  eating  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and 
drinking  the  cup  of  devils,  whenever  these  bodily  acts 
identify  us,  even  in  the  minds  of  others,  with  the  ser- 
vice of  devils,  are  a  sin  against  Him  whose  members  we 
are.  On  the  other  hand,  against  all  misuse  of  the 
sexual  relations  this  argument  is  yet  stronger  and  more 
universal,  as  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  feelings  of 
others  only  but  of  our  own  personal  life.  The  body  of 
the  Christian  is  not  a  vile  thing  to  be  abused,  but  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  very  member  of 
Christ ;  every  union  therefore,  except  in  holy  marriage, 
is  a  profane  desecration  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  perceive  therefore,  without  difficulty,  why  these 
two  acts  are  taken  in  the  ideal  language  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  the  representatives  of  all  fruits  of  anti-Chris- 
tian falsehood,  because,  in  the  spheres  of  religion  and 
morality  respectively,  they  deny  that  the  body  of  man 
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is  holy  through  the  incarnation  and  redemption  of 
Christ.  But  other  acts  may  proceed  from  the  self- 
same principle,  and  therefore  may  be  justly  represented 
by  these  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  falsehood,  although 
in  outward  form  they  are  totally  different.  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  forni- 
cation, and  forbidding  to  marry;  eating  the  pollutions 
of  idols,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats ;  are 
results  of  the  same  root  falsehood,  children  of  the  same 
hateful  parent ;  the  one  family  begotten  of  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  the  other  of  the  pride  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
common  father  of  all  being  the  lie,  that  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  come  in  the  flesh.  Nor  let  any  imagine  that 
the  sins  of  the  spirit  are  a  whit  less  hateful  to  Christ, 
or  less  fatal  to  the  Church,  than  sins  of  the  flesh. 
Those  which,  as  St  Paul  reminds  Timothy,  are  expressly 
foretold  by  the  Spirit  as  m.arks  of  apostasy,  doctrines 
of  devils,  originating  in  falsehood  and  hypocrisy  and 
a  seared  conscience,  (and  this  language  is  surely  as 
strong  as  any  used  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  works  and 
doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans)  were  prohibitions  which 
might  seem  to  indicate  a  complete  victory  of  the  spirit 
over  all  fleshly  appetites.  Indeed,  must  we  not  carry 
the  argument  yet  farther,  and  admit  that  a  principle 
often  avowed  by  Christians  in  the  present  day,  as 
in  all  preceding  ages, — I  mean  that  outward  forms 
and  bodily  acts  are  of  no  consequence  in  religion  if 
the  heart  is  right, — is  a  result  of  the  same  pseudo- 
gnosis,  and,  implicitly,  a  denial  of  the  Incarnation  ? 
Assuredly  every  religious  system  which  is  based  on 
this  as  a  fundamental  principle  can  be  no  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Thus,  as  was  anticipated,  the  arguments  of  St  Paul 
dkect  us  to  the  solution  of  the  whole  question  as  to 
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the  falsehood  in  doctrine  and  practice  with  which  the 
Church  has  to  contend.  But  it  will  be  necessary,  be- 
fore we  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  consider  it 
in  relation  to  the  kindred  question  of  discipline.  It  is 
evident  that  the  question  here  is  not  merely  as  to 
teachers,  but  as  to  those  who  hold  the  doctrine,  whom 
the  angel  of  the  Church  in  Pergamum  is  condemned 
for  having  in  his  communion ;  which  implies  certainly 
that  his  duty  was  to  have  rejected  and  put  them  away 
as  evil  men.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  discipline 
ought  to  be  exercised  on  those  who  are  not  teachers, 
and  do  not  assume  the  oiKce  of  teaching,  for  opinions 
only.  Because  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Nicol- 
aitans  could  only  be  made  manifest  by  their  overt  acts, 
that  is  by  the  works  of  the  Nicolaitans,  to  which  the 
first  epistle  in  the  series  refers.  It  is  not  the  office  of 
the  Church  to  pluck  up  the  tares,  that  is,  those  who 
are  themselves  injured  by  evil  principles,  even  though 
their  characters  are  the  actual  outgrowth  of  the  false- 
hood (SiajSoXou  ^oravq),  unless  by  being  teachers  of 
evil  or  by  positive  sins  they  injure  the  body  of  Christ 
and  are  a  leaven  leavening  the  mass.  It  is  here  that 
the  authority  of  the  Church  comes  in,  as  qualified  to 
decide  what  acts  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  manifest 
proof  of  evil.  Thus  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  decreed 
certain  prohibitions  to  be  necessary  for  the  Gentile  con- 
verts. And  St  Paul  writing  to  the  Corinthians  jiroves 
to  them  that  those  who  ate  things  oiSered  to  idols,  as 
such,  were  really  idolaters,  and  both  with  idolaters  and 
fornicators  Christians  ought  not  even  to  eat.  But  it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  because  it  is  the  office  of 
the  Church  thus  to  protect  itself,  and  stamp  anti- 
Christian  acts  with  the  mark  of  reprobation,  that  there- 
fore it  has  power  to  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
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conscience  in  these  matters,  and  to  make  the  abuse 
of  Christian  liberty  the  cloak  for  bringing  men  under 
bondage.  The  decree  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  was, 
notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  an  assertion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Christian ;  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
"  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden 
"  than  these  necessary  things."  And  there  is  an  ex- 
pression in  the  epistle  to  Thyatira,  which  we  must 
regard  as  a  confirmation  by  the  Son  of  Man  of  the 
principle  of  liberty  asserted  by  His  Church  on  earth. 
Having  condemned  the  angel  of  the  Church  for  allow- 
ing those  things  which  the  apostles  and  presbyters  at 
Jerusalem  declared  it  necessary  to  prohibit,  He  adds, 
speaking  to  those  in  Thyatira  who  were  not  misled  by 
this  pseudognosis,  "  I  lay  on  you  no  other  burden  ; 
"  only  that  which  ye  have,  hold  fast  until  I  come." 
(c.)  But  there  is  another  form  which  falsehood  assumes, 
namely  that  of  an  organised  society  separate  from  and 
opposed  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  type  of  evil  is 
recognised  in  two  of  the  epistles.  To  the  angel  of  the 
Church  in  Smyrna  the  Son  of  Man  says ;  "I  know  the 
'*  blasphemy  (which  proceeds)  from  those  who  say  that 
"  they  are  Jews,  and  they  are  not  but  (are)  the  syna- 
"  gogue  of  Satan."  And  to  the  angel  of  the  Church  in 
Philadelphia ;  "  Behold,  I  give  (thee)  from  the  syna- 
*'  gogue  of  Satan,  of  those  who  say  that  they  are  Jews, 
"  — and  they  are  not  but  do  lie."  That  in  these  cities 
of  Asia  there  were  synagogues  of  Jews,  who  were 
blasphemers  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  and  some  of 
whom  may  have  been  converted  to  the  faith,  we  need 
not  doubt ;  but  that  we  must  look  further  for  the 
complete  explanation  of  the  Apocalyptic  language  is 
certain.  Indeed  the  reasons  given  by  commentators  for 
understanding  it  literally  of  Jews,  such  as  that  Jews 
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and  not  heretics  persecuted,  and  that  the  term  avva.- 
ycD-yr]  is  abandoned  to  Jews,  are  singularly  frivolous. 
For  it  is  not  said  of  these  men  that  they  persecuted 
but  that  they  blasphemed ;  and  as  regards  the  latter 
objection,  even  if  it  were  true,  yet  as  these  men  are 
mystically  Jews,  their  community  would  be  in  the 
symbolical  language  a  synagogue.'"  That  heretical 
sects  might  be  and  actually  were  called  by  Christians 
"  the  synagogue  of  Satan,"  will  not  be  questioned.  And 
it  is  a  far  more  serious  objection  to  the  literal  interpre- 
tation, that  it  requires  the  term  Jews  to  be  understood 
in  different  senses  in  the  same  sentence,  and  that  these 
men  are  "  liars,"  claiming  to  be  what  they  were  not.  In 
fact  we  seem  to  be  driven  by  logical  necessity  to  inter- 
pret the  term  here,  as  St  Paul  does,  of  those  who  wor- 
ship God  spiritually  and  are  really  His  people.  Who 
they  might  have  been  that  form  the  subject  in  the 
proposition,  we  know  not  and  need  not  inquire ;  all 
that  concerns  us  is  that  which  is  predicated  of  them, 
namely  that  they  claimed  to  be  the  people  of  the  Lord, 
and  were  not,  but  lied  in  making  such  a  claim  and 
were  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  That  is,  the  language 
represents  falsehood  in  the  form  of  a  community,  call- 
ing itself  Christian,  and  yet  anti-Christian  in  its  whole 
constitution. 

This  form  of  falsehood  is  indeed  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  error  in  doctrine.  For  if 
those  who  teach  and  hold  anti-Christian  doctrine  are 
condemned  by  the  Church,  the  alpecns,  instead  of  being 
a  sect  within  the  Church,  as  that  of  the  Pharisees  was 

*  If  the  instance  in  James,  ii.  2,  were  not  suflScient,  the  words  of  Ignatius 
in  his  epistle  to  Polycarp,  Bhkop  of  Siniirna,  nvKvoTtpov  <rvviiyo>y(i\  ywi- 
aQaifxav  (c  iv.)  would  prove  that  the  word  Wiis  not  yet  disused  among 
Christians.     See  Suicer  on  the  word. 
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among  tlie  Jews,  becomes  a  separate  society  without  it, 
with  its  false  prophets  if  not  its  false  apostles,  its 
leaders  and  representative  men,  around  whom  it 
oro^anises  itself  more  or  less  in  the  semblance  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  thus  forms  itself  into  what 
we  may  call  an  anti-Ecclesia,  a  false  church  which  is  the 
contradictory  opposite  of  the  Church,  as  Antichrist  is 
of  Christ.  I  have  already  observed  that  there  is  no 
evidence,  either  in  the  history  or  writings  of  the  apostles, 
that  during  their  lifetime  such  communities  were 
formed ;  and  from  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  of  Hegesippus  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,"^*  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Christians,  that  not 
until  the  death  of  the  original  Twelve  were  "  the  com- 
"  biuations  of  impious  error "  openly  manifested.  It 
was  not,  according  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century  that  "  they  as- 
sumed for  themselves  a  regular  determinate  form,  under 
certain  acknowledged  leaders,  and  subject  to  a  system 
of  laws  peculiarly  their  own,"  But  that  such  anti- 
Christian  societies,  founded  either  on  the  express  denial 
of  the  incarnation,  or  on  doctrines  that  implied  the 
denial,  were  a  source  of  trial  to  the  Church  and  of 
peril  to  Christians,  all  must  acknowledge.  And  the 
very  parallel  which  is  implied  in  the  Apocalyptic 
language  was  used  by  Christian  writers. t  Thus  when 
Trypho  the  Jew  objects  that  there  were  many  who 
were  called  Christians,  who  ate  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  blasphemed  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  denied  the  resurrection,  Justin  reminds  him  that 
there  were  many  sects  who  called  themselves  Jews, 

*  Clem.  Alex,  Strom.,  vii,  p.  764  (Paris,  1629)  ;  Euseb.  Eccles.  His,,iii, 
32;  iv,  7. 

t  See  for  example  Justin  Dial,  cum  Tryplione,  c.  xxxv.  and  Ixxx. 
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wliom  Tryplio  would  not  acknowledge  to  be  really 
Jews. 

AVe  cannot  of  course  infer  from  this  language  of  the 
Apocalypse  that  every  sect  external  to  the  Church  is 
a  "synagogue  of  Satan:"  for  those  who  are  here  so 
designated  are  such  as  have  no  claim  to  the  name  of 
Christian,  which  we  are  not  justified  in  withholding 
from  any  who  are  baptised  into  the  one  faith,,  and  do 
not  deny  this  faith.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  the 
force  of  the  word  (Tvv(x.y(jiyr\  as  distinguished  from 
iKK\r}(TLa.  Although  the  former  word  is  used  occasion- 
ally of  the  assemblies  of  Christians,  and  its  cognate 
form  of  crvva^i^;  became  the  ecclesiastical  term  for 
such  assemblies  and  specially  for  the  Eucharistic  com- 
munion,— the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  embody- 
ing the  fundamental  idea  of  Christian  communion,"'' — 
yet  a-vvaycoyrj  is  unsuitable  to  represent  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  a  society,  because  it  does  not  include  the  idea., 
contained  in  iKKXyjaua,  of  a  superior  authority  calling 
and  constituting  the  society.  The  difference  between 
the  words  is  the  difference  between  a  voluntary  society 
and  one  which  is  a  divine  institution.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Church,  from  its  first  foundation  to  its 
complete  development  in  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
has  proved  that  its  organic  life  was  not  the  result  of 
man's  will  or  choice,  although  the  enlightened  reason 
of  man  has  its  free  play  in  the  development :  it  is 
therefore  not  an  at/oecrtg,  nor  is  it  merely  a  crvvayoiyy] ; 
it  is  also  an  iKKXrjcria.  On  the  other  hand,  a  society 
that  is  merely  voluntary  cannot  be  an  eKKky^oria  ; 
in  its  origin  it  is  an  aipecns,  in  its  constitution  a 
crvuaycoyij. 

((/.)  In  the  preceding  case,  the  Church  has  kept  itself 

*  Matt,  xviii.  20. 
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free  from  the  pollutions  of  Antichrist,  and  suffers  only 
through  his  assaults  from  without.  But  the  fourth  and 
last  form  in  which  falsehood  can  exhibit  itself  is  one 
far  more  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  a  form  indeed 
which  we  should  hardly  conceive  to  be  possible,  were 
it  not  for  the  express  warnings  of  Holy  Scripture.  We 
have  already  found  that  it  is  possible  that  doctrine, 
virtually  and  by  implication  denying  the  primary  truth 
on  which  the  Church  is  founded,  may  gTow  up  in 
the  very  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  be  harboured  there 
in  ignorance  of  its  true  character.  From  connivance 
with  acts  which  are  the  result  of  falsehood,  the  transi- 
tion is  easy  to  the  allowance,  and  then  to  the  actual 
recognition,  of  the  teaching  itself  In  fact,  this  is  only 
an  exaggerated  form  of  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  But  it  does  seem  impossible, 
that  this  should  be  anything  more  than  a  superficial 
derangement  of  the  body  politic,  or  that  any  real  and 
intimate  alliance  could  be  formed  between  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  a  system  of  anti- Christian  falsehood.  In- 
deed if  anti-Christian  error  were  only  such  as  directly 
and  expressly  denies  the  foundation,  such  as  refuses  to 
confess  the  one  faith  on  which  the  Church  is  built,  then 
it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible,  because 
the  Church  is  the  communion  of  those  who  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  apostolic  teaching  warns  us  that  there  may  be  a 
denial  of  the  faith  where  there  is  no  open  contradiction ; 
that  Satan  may  be  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light,  and 
his  ministers  as  ministers  of  righteousness.  And  this 
alone  can  explain  the  extraordinary  scene  depicted  to 
us,  by  this  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  of  the 
seven  representative  churches.  The  angel  of  the 
Church  in  Thyatira  is  highly  commended  for  his  love, 
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and  service,  and  his  patience,  and  his  L'lst  works  as 
more  abundant  than  his  first.  "  But,"  the  divine  voice 
continues,  "  I  have  against  thee,  that  thou  permittest "''''" 
"  thy  wife  Jezebel,  who  calleth  herself  a  prophetess ; 
"  and  she  teaclietli  and  seducetli  my  servants  to  commit 
"  fornication  and  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols."  t 

I  have  assumed,  for  reasons  given  in  the  note,  that 
this  remarkable  passage  indicates  a  strange  and  un- 
natural relation  between  Jezebel  and  the  Church  as 
represented  and  personified  in  its  angel.  Not  indeed 
tliat  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  rendering  in  tlie 
English  Bible,  which  still  represents  the  Church  as 
sanctioning  perilous  anti-Christian  errors,  and  allowing 
them  to  be  taught  under  the  pretensions  of  a  divine  com- 
mission and  of  spiritual  gifts.  But  when  the  prophetess 
is  marked  out  as  "  thy  wife  Jezebel "  the  warning  be- 
comes far  more  definite  and  instructive. 

What  may  have  been  the  actual  facts  in  Thyatira 
itself,  here  disguised  under  a  thin  veil  of  symbolical 
language,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire.  The  history  of 
heresy,  both  ancient  and  modern,  contains  many  singu- 
lar extravagancies;  and  Montanus  and  his  prophetesses, 
through  whom  he  deceived  many  churches  and  ser- 
vants of  Christ, — among  them  the  famous  Tertullian, — 
possibly  had  a  parallel  in  Thyatira.     But  the  words, 

*  It  must  l)e  observed  that  d(^etf  not  fay  is  the  true  readinfr.  Tlie  latter 
woiihl  be  simply,  let  alone:  the  former  implies  more  positive  saiiclion. 

t  I  have  adojjted  the  rendering,  "  Tliy  wife  Jezehel,"  not  oidy  because 
there  is  sufiicient  if  not  preponderating  evidence  for  the  reailing,  and  be- 
cause it  is  incredible  tliat  such  a  reading  would' have  been  introduced, — 
describing  Jezebel  as  the  wife  of  the  angel, — whilst  there  would  be  the 
strongest  reasons  for  erasing  the  word :  but  also  because  t^v  ywaiKa  'UCc^tX 
is  a  meaningless  phrase,  unless  it  means  the  wife  of  the  jK-rson  wlio  is 
the  subject  of  the  verb.  There  is  no  reason  for  laying  such  stress  on  the 
sex  of  Jezebel ;  but  abundant  reason  for  marking  her  relation  to  the  angel 
of  the  Church. 
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"  thy  wife  Jezebel,"  carry  us  at  once  into  the  region  of 
symbols,  and  remind  us  that  we  must  look  below  the 
external  facts  to  the  underlying  principles,  so  that  the 
lesson  may  be  applicable  to  all  ages.  Jezebel  the 
heathenish  wife  of  the  king  of  Israel,  introducing  the 
worship  of  Baal  among  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and 
stirring  up  her  weak  husband  to  do  evil  in  Israel, 
is  obviously  the  type  of  usurped  authority  in  the 
Church  used  for  anti -Christian  purposes.  And  as  the 
true  Church  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  so  this  Jezebel 
would  represent  in  ideal  language  a  pseudo-Church, — 
as  the  great  whore,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abomi- 
nations of  the  earth,  undoubtedly  does  in  Apocalyptic 
language,  whatever  that  pseudo-Church  may  be.  This 
Jezebel  also,  who  claims  prophetic  powers  and  teaches 
as  if  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  the  anti-Christian  doc- 
trines of  the  Nicolaitans,  is  represented  as  committing 
adultery  and  having  children  of  her  fornications,  on 
whom  God's  judgments  shall  fall,  and  convince  all  the 
churches  that,  notwithstanding  all  spurious  sanctity 
and  claims  to  spiritual  gifts,  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
divine  Governor  of  the  Church,  "  searcheth  the  hearts 
"  and  reins."  The  description  is  evidently  that  of  an 
anti-Christian  body  teaching  authoritatively  doctrines 
which  by  implication  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh,  whilst  she,  in  whom  this  mystery  of  iniquity 
is  personified,  is  united  with  him  in  whom  the  person- 
ality of  the  Church  is  represented,  even  as  the  heathen 
Jezebel  was  united  to  the  king  of  Israel. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work  to  inquire 
whether,  and  in  what  manner,  this  monstrous  form  of 
evil  and  falsehood,  which  at  first  would  seem  in  the 
nature  of  things  an  impossibility,  has  been  actually 
fulfilled  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.     It  is 
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evident,  however,  that  if,  as  we  have  been  led  to  con- 
clude, these  seven  churches  are  representations  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  we  must  suppose  that  the  state  of  the 
Church  licre  described  was  not  merely  a  theoretical 
possibility,  but  was  before  the  mind  of  Him,  who  in 
this  book  revealed  to  His  servants  the  things  that  were 
coming,  as  a  real  and  most  portentous  danger.  Let  us 
then,  as  if  we  knew  nothing  of  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Church,  endeavour,  by  a  comparison  of  St  Paul's 
teaching  with  this  Apocalyptic  portraiture,  to  ascertain 
what  would  be  the  lineaments  of  this  monstrous  form 
of  falsehood.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, — Colossse, 
be  it  observed,  was  in  this  same  province  of  Asia  so 
prolific  of  all  forms  of  religious  life, — the  apostle  warns 
Christians  against  certain  philosophical  perversions  of 
the  Gospel,  "  after  the  elements  of  the  world,  and  not 
"  after  Christ,"  all  which  he  traces  to  not  holding  the 
head,  Jesus  Christ,  "  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
"  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  and  of  whose  fulness  we 
receive  in  His  Church.  These  perversions  consisted 
on  the  one  hand  in  a  cultus  of  angels,  under  the  plea 
of  humility,  as  if  the  one  Intercessor  and  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man  were  not  sufficient,  and  men 
needed  some  subordinate  intercessors ;  a  doctrine  (the 
apostle  says)  in  which  the  imagination  and  vain  specu- 
lations as  to  the  supernatural  world  are  substituted  for 
faith,  and  feelings  are  excited  which,  however  religi- 
ous and  devout  and  self-abasing  they  may  seem,  are 
really  unspiritual  and  carnal.  Again,  from  the  same 
unbelief  in  the  perfection  of  Christ  and  in  our  complete- 
ness in  Him,  proceed  dogmatical  rules  as  to  the  use  of 
outward  things, — "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not," — 
as  if  the  law  of  ordinances  were  not  entirely  fulfilled 
and    disannulled    in    the   cross  of  Christ;    such   rules 
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having  a  show  of  spiritual  wisdom  in  the  superior  sanc- 
tity and  self-abasement  and  neglect  of  the  body  (in- 
stead of  respect  to  it),  which  they  promote ;  but  really 
being  nothing  more  than  a  gratifying  of  the  carnal 
mind, — ^just  as  truly  so  as  the  opposite  errors  in  the 
direction  of  licentiousness.     Again,  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timotheus  (Asia  is  still  the  scene   to  which   the 
warnings  refer),  St  Paul  recurs  to  the  same  subject, 
and  warns  his  spiritual  son  that  the  Spirit  expressly 
foretold  that  there  would  be  an  apostasy  from  the  faith 
through  false  doctrine,  a  mystery  of  iniquity  contra- 
dicting the  mystery  of  godliness,  which  is  the  manifes- 
tation of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh.     And  among  these 
subtle  and  most  fatal  deceits,  he  mentions  specially 
rules  as  to  celibacy  and  abstaining  from  meats.     It  is 
not,  of  course,  celibacy  in  itself,  or  fasting  in  itself,  that 
the  apostle  condemns  as  anti-Christian.     The  former  of 
these  he  elsewhere  declares  to  be  honourable  and  often 
expedient,  if  a  man  has  the  gift  of  continency.     The 
latter  is  necessary  to  bring  under  the  body  and  keep  it 
in  subjection,  and  is  taught  by  Christ  Himself.     But 
when  laws  and  prohibitions  are  made  to  bring  the  con- 
science under  bondage  in  such  matters,  and  a  standard 
of  spurious  sanctity  is  thus  set  up,  "  doctrines  and  com- 
"  mandments  of  men"  instead  of  the  Gospel  of  God, 
then  Christ's  perfection  and  ours  in  Him  are  denied. 
And  these  doctrines  being,  nevertheless,  veiled  under 
the  appearance  of  a  very  holy  and  mortified  life,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  calculated  to  deceive  and  seduce  the 
servants  of  Christ,  who  would  turn  with  abhorrence  from 
all  that  directly  fostered  profaneness  and  licentious  in- 
dulgence.    Indeed,  so  subtle  is  the  falsehood,  so  easily 
confounded  with  the  truth,  so  difficult,  or  rather  im- 
possible, is  it  to  distinguish  completely,  and  draw  the 
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exact  line,  between  such  holiness  and  victory  over  the 
fleshly  appetites  as  are  necessary  for  the  Christian,  and 
such  as  proceed  from  anti-Christian  principles, — for  it 
is  the  spirit  and  not  the  mere  outward  act  that  alone 
distinguishes  them, — that  we  may  well  understand  the 
warning,  emphatically  given  and  reiterated  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  that  these  would  form  of  all  the  most  peril- 
ous temptations  to  the  Church.  We  are,  therefore,  con- 
strained, in  interpreting  the  Apocalyptic  language  so 
as  to  be  applicable  generally,  to  look  in  this  particular 
direction  for  any  errors  which  could  enter  at  all  deeply 
into  Church  life.  But  we  must  observe,  that  the  mere 
prevalence  of  such  errors  amongst  Christians  Avould  not 
satisfy  the  ideal  representation  in  the  epistle  to  Thya- 
tira,  even  with  the  rendering  of  the  English  version. 
We  must  consider  further  how  it  is  possible  for  a  fel- 
lowship, really  anti-Christian,  to  be  formed  actually 
within  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  This 
is  at  all  events  represented  in  the  epistle,  as  Jezebel 
with  her  adherents  and  children,  and  those  that  com- 
mit adultery  with  her,  do  undoubtedly  all  together 
represent  some  kind  of  unholy  fellowship,  and  they  are 
more  or  less  sanctioned  by  the  Church  oflicially,  and 
certainly  are  not  cast  out  of  its  communion.  This 
anti-Christian  fellowship  then,  being  in  the  Church, 
must  confess  the  one  faith;  but  its  own  peculiar  creed, 
that  is  the  anti-Christian  doctrine,  is  something  super- 
added. Even  as  the  atpeo-ts  of  the  Pharisees,  whilst 
professing  the  common  faith  of  Judaism  in  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  were  not  Pharisees  because  of  that  com- 
mon faith,  but  because  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
sect,  which  were  therefore  its  bond  of  fellowship, — so 
must  it  be  in  the  Church.  Even  if  all  the  Jews  sliould 
have  become  Pharisees,  still  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
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sect  of  the  Pharisees  would  be  two  different  fellowships. 
In  the  Christian  Church,  the  alpecns  symbolised  as 
Jezebel  might  so  extend  in  any  particular  Church  as 
practically  to  be  conterminous;  still  the  fellowship  based 
on  the  one  faith,  and  the  fellowship  based  on  some  doc- 
trine which  by  implication  denies  that  faith,  must  not 
only  not  be  confounded  in  our  mind,  but,  however  they 
may  seem  to  meet  in  the  same  persons,  they  are  really 
as  contrary  one  to  another  as  light  and  darkness.  And 
now  we  are  able  to  proceed  a  step  further,  to  which 
both  the  actual  history  of  Jezebel,  and  the  words 
*'  thy  wife  Jezebel,"  distinctly  point.  For  these  indi- 
cate not  only  that  the  anti- Christian  fellowship  has 
spread  its  noxious  influence  through  the  Church,  but 
that  its  organisation  is  intimately  allied  with  the 
organisation  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  such  a  rela- 
tion seems,  at  first,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable ; 
but  it  is  not  more  so  than  that  anti-Christian  doctrine 
should  be  at  all  countenanced  in  the  Church,  which  the 
Epistles  to  the  Churches  plainly  describe,  and  which 
we  have  seen  is  not  only  possible  but  a  certain  danger, 
when  those  doctrines  are  clothed  in  the  garb  of  superior 
sanctity.  And  St  Paul,  we  must  remember,  not  only 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  a  very  close  relation 
between  an  anti- Christian  system  and  the  Church,  but 
expressly  predicts  it.  In  his  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  he  foretells  that,  before  the  final  coming 
of  Christ  in  judgment,  a  strange  mystery  would  be  re- 
vealed. The  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition, — a  title 
given  by  Christ  to  an  apostate  apostle, — the  impersona- 
tion of  anti-Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  would 
seat  himself  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  there  would 
assert  a  supereminent  and  indeed  divine  authority. 
And  the  temple  of  God  can  be  nothing  else  than  the 
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Church  of  Christ ;  a  temple  erected  by  Jews  at  Jerusa- 
lem would  be  no  temple  of  God  but  a  house  of  Satan. 
We  must  imagine  therefore,  it  seems,  a  power  with  these 
impious  claims, — claiming,  for  example,  an  infallible 
authority  in  the  Church, — actually  enthroned  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Church,  so  that  bishops  of  Christ's 
Church,  instead  of  acknowledging  Him  alone  as  the  Head 
of  the  body,  are  deceived  into  recognising  this  Power  as 
their  one  centre  of  unity,  on  whose  throne  also  must  de- 
pend, in  order  to  fulfil  the  description,  the  false  doctrines 
incorporated  into  a  system,  and  taught  by  pseudo- 
divine  authority  :  these  false  doctrines  being  really  a 
denial  of  Christ,  although  we  must  suppose  further,  that 
the  one  faith  is  still  professed  and  taught,  and  doubt- 
less by  many  humble  and  simple  souls  held  spiritually. 
For  otherwise  the  body  possessed  by  this  anti-Christian 
power  would  not  be  the  temple  of  God  and  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  l3oth  the  words  of  St  Paul 
and  the  Apocalyptic  description  necessarily  require. 
Whether  the  form  of  falsehood  thus  portrayed  has 
already  appeared  in  the  Christian  Church  in  its  most 
matured  type,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this 
argument  to  inquire.  Our  only  concern  is  with  the 
meaning  of  the  Apocalyptic  language. 

We  have  thus  determined,  by  a  careful  analysis,  the 
four  distinct  forms,  distinct  though  nearly  related,  under 
which  falsehood  would  present  itself  and  have  to  be 
overcome.  They  exhibit  altogether  a  complete  kingdom 
of  evil  contrasting  with,  and  antagonistic  to,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  There  are  false  apostles  instead  of 
apostles  of  Christ ;  a  mystery  of  iniquity  in  doctrine 
and  works,  opposed  to  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  there 
is  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  external  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  in  open  opposition  to  it ;  and,  lastly,  strangest 
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mystery  of  all,  the  fellowship  of  Antichrist  within  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  in  unnatural  alliance 
with  it.  But  there  is  one  very  remarkable  fact  which 
we  must  not  overlook,  and  which  is  a  singular  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  and  truth  of  Christ :  I  mean 
that  even  those  evils  which  are  most  serious,  and  which 
we  might  have  supposed  to  be  absolutely  fatal,  are  re- 
presented as  affecting  very  little  the  vitality  of  the 
Church  life,  much  less  as  being  able  to  destroy  the 
Church.  The  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  it. 
Although  in  the  Church  in  Pergamum  there  were  those 
who  held  the  abominable  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans,  yet 
that  Church  receives  a  higher  commendation  than  any 
other  for  holding  fast  tlie  name  and  faith  of  Christ  in  a 
time  of  trial.  Not  even  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
Church  in  Thyatira  with  an  anti-Christian  system  can 
prevent  it  from  being  earnest  in  love  and  fruitful  in 
good  works ;  and  whilst  the  Ephesian  Church,  which 
hated  the  works  of  the  Nicolaitans,  had  declined  in 
love,  this  Church,  where  Satan  seemed  to  have  gained 
the  victory,  had  increased  in  zeal  and  active  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Sardis  where  the  life  of  the 
Church  was  almost  extinct,  and  in  Laodicea  the  state 
of  which  was  most  offensive  to  Christ,  we  hear  neither 
of  doctrines  of  the  Nicolaitans  nor  of  the  arts  of  Jeze- 
bel. Whilst  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
evil  of  anti- Christian  doctrine  and  of  an  anti-Christian 
polity,  however  these  may  be  disguised  under  a  cloak 
of  religion  and  sanctity,  yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  is  an  extraordinary  power  and  divine  virtue  in 
the  faith  on  which  the  Church  is  founded,  which  can- 
not be  brought  into  contact,  even  with  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  itself,  without  proving  its  own  superiority  and 
neutralising  much  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  evil. 
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The  strongest  abhorrence  of  that  which  is  anti-Christian 
must  not  lead  us  to  forget,  that  the  Church  of  Thyatira 
was  one  of  the  seven  candlesticks  to  which  the  Son  of 
Man  ministered,  and  the  angel  of  that  Church  a  star  in 
His  right  hand. 

IV. — Relation  of  Church  Life  and  the  Personal  Life. 

The  epistles  to  the  seven  Churches,  combined  with 
the  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  walking  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  golden  candlesticks,  are,  we  have  seen,  a  complete 
synopsis  and  miniature  representation  of  all  Church 
life.  Of  Church  life,  I  say,  and  not  of  the  sj^iritual  life 
of  individual  Christians :  for  this  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  conclusive  against  the  theory  that  makes  the 
Church  the  mere  aggregate  of  those  who  believe  on 
Christ,  that  counts  the  personal  spiritual  life  as  every- 
thing in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  corporate  life 
as  of  little  consequence.  Yet,  although  the  subject  of 
the  epistles  is  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church,  in  no 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  not  even  in  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul,  is  life  through  personal  faith  more  distinctly 
recognised  as  that  which  cannot  be  absorbed  into  the 
corporate  life,  and  for  which  Church  life  is  no  substi- 
tute :  nowhere  are  we  more  completely  taught,  that, 
whilst  in  the  organisation  of  the  Church  as  a  human 
society  the  unit  is  tlic  local  Church,  man's  relation  to 
Christ  and  his  responsibilities  can  never  be  other  than 
personal. 

Indeed  we  have  found  that  this  fundamental  law  of 
personal  responsibility  in  all  duties  undertaken  for 
Christ,  in  other  words  of  the  supremacy  of  the  personal 
conscience  in  man,  itself  determines  the  true  form  which 
the  organisation  of  the  Church  must  assume.     And  the 
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Apocalyptic  language  in  these  epistles,  exhibiting  Church 
life  in  the  person  of  the  angel,  most  emphatically  asserts 
the  truth  of  the   corporate  life  needing  the  personal 
spiritual  life  as  its  sustaining  power,  being  indeed  no- 
thino^  else  than  that  life  in  action  and  combination. 
The  fact  that  the  corporate  life  of  a  Church  is  so  linked 
to  the  spiritual  life   of   a  person,   that  they  flourish 
or  decay  together,  is  a  proof  of  the  necessity  and  value 
of  the  personal  life  of  faith  such  as  we  cannot  elsewhere 
find.     There  is  no   Christian  who  does  not  recognise 
this  truth  in  regard  to  the  lower  functions  of  the  pas- 
toral office.     No  cure  of  souls  can  be  exercised  aright 
except  by  one  who  has  personal  faith  in  Christ,  and  in 
this  ministry  the  spiritual  life  of  the  minister  is  sure  to 
be  reflected  in  his  charge ;  and  the  immense  value  of  a 
relation  of  this  nature,  when  rightly  used,  in  educing 
and  cultivating  spiritual  life  in  every  member,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  Christians.     The  prominence  given 
to  the  personal  spiritual  life  in  one  emphasises  it  in 
every  other  person  with  whom  he  stands  in  this  rela- 
tion.    No  reader  of  St  Paul's  epistles  indeed  is  igno- 
rant how  powerful  an  element  in  his  ministry  was  his 
own  personal  spiritual  life,  and  even  the  distinctive  pe- 
culiarities of  his  personal  history.    In  him  who  laboured 
more  abundantly   than  all  the  apostles,  the  personal 
element  is  most  distinct ;  even  as  in  Peter,  the  chief  and 
representative  of  the  original  Twelve,  all  the  elements 
of  personal  character  are  far  more  conspicuous  than  in 
any  other  of  the  apostles.    And  the  instance  of  St  Paul 
proves,  not  indeed  that  apostolic  functions  should  have 
now  the  same  extended  sphere  of  action  as  his,  but  that 
as  far  as  apostolic  functions  can  extend,  so  as  to  be  really 
spiritual, — that  is,  so  as  to  deal  with  the  consciences 
of  men, — they  cannot  cease  to  be  personal  without  a 
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loss  to  real  spiritual  life  throughout  the  body.  And  the 
very  purpose  of  the  true  constitution  of  the  Church  is 
to  develop  to  the  utmost  both  personal  and  corporate 
life  among  Christians,  to  give  to  both  free  play,  and 
thus  harmonise  those  two  powerful  elements,  which 
we  found  co-existing  from  the  first  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  spontaneousness  and  freedom  of  spiritual 
life,  and  the  force  of  authority. 

This  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  personal  administra- 
tion,— that  is,  of  Episcopacy  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word, — to  the  development  of  personal  spiritual  life  in 
the  Church,  is,  I  am  of  course  aware,  questioned  by 
many.  They  imagine  that  experience  proves  it  to  have 
a  directly  contrary  effect ;  that  it  tends  to  exaggerate 
Church  life  at  the  expense  of  the  personal  life,  and  is 
even  hostile  to  the  free  action  of  that  life.  But  Ave  may 
be  assured  that  wherever  such  results  may  appear  they 
are  due  to  other  causes,  and  to  some  departure  from  the 
true  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  not  to  the  constitu- 
tion itself.  AVhatever  has  increased  the  distance  be- 
tween the  chief  pastor  and  the  flock  committed  to  his 
charge,  so  that  his  personal  life  is  not  in  contact  with 
theirs ;  whatever  makes  him  the  mere  minister  of  a 
system,  an  important  functionary  to  act  according  to 
fixed  laws  of  government  and  not  an  apostle  and  pastor 
to  his  people ; — is  a  departure  from  the  personal  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  true  organisation  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  founded,  and  is  therefore  injurious  to  personal 
spiritual  life  in  the  Church.  It  is  the  immediate  per- 
sonal relations  of  the  angel,  to  the  Son  of  Man  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Church  intrusted  to  him  on  the 
other,  that  alone  can  satisfy  the  principle.  But,  per- 
haps, the  objection  which  weighs  most,  though  often 
unconsciously,  in  the  minds  of  many  religious  persons 
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against  such  an  episcopacy  as  sliall  really  represent  now 
the  apostolic  office,  is  that  it  makes  so  much  to  depend 
on  the  spiritual  life  of  one.  If  we  could  insure  bishops 
being  always  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  real 
spiritual  discernment,  undoubtedly  they  would  exercise 
a  very  large  influence  for  good ;  but  considering  what 
men  commonly  are,  they  think  that  it  is  better  that  we 
should  not  risk,  so  to  speak,  so  much  in  one  person. 
And  this  is  the  substance  of  the  answer  by  which  they 
satisfy  their  own  judgments  at  least,  when  the  examples 
of  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  are  urged  as  prov- 
ing how  much  larger  was  their  eTna-Koiryj  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  presbyter.  If  we  could  have  Pauls  and 
Timothys  and  Tituses  now,  it  would  be  very  well  to  have 
real  bishops.  But,  as  it  is,  some  kind  of  Congregation- 
alism or  Presbyterianism,  even  if  the  shadow  of  the 
superior  office  be  retained  to  satisfy  the  apostolic  form, 
is  safer  (they  think)  as  regards  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church.  And  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  reply  to  this  objection,  that  Episcopacy  is  the  ordinance 
of  Christ  and  therefore  we  ought  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  what  He  instituted  is  the  safest  for 
the  life  of  the  Church.  For,  as  we  have  seen  through- 
out our  argument,  Christ's  ordinances  in  His  Church 
are  not  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  v6fjLo<; 
Xoyt/co9,  an  order  resting  not  on  bare  authority  but  on 
reasonable  and  spiritual  principles.  However,  to  one 
who  has  real  faith  in  Christ  and  in  His  kingdom,  the 
objection  answers  itself.  For  if  there  is  an  office  which 
has  great  power  in  stimulating  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church  when  exercised  by  one  who  is  himself  spiritual, 
and  the  sphere  of  which  is  not  too  large  for  the  ordinary 
powers  of  man,  then  we  might  conclude  at  once  that 
this  would  be  an   office  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
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otherwise  all  the  agencies  would  not  be  employed  in 
that  kingdom,  which  are  naturally  most  adapted  to 
promote  its  highest  interests.  If  there  were  anything 
in  the  office  itself  which  tended  to  make  a  man  un- 
spiritual,  this  indeed  would  be  an  objection  against  its 
being  an  institution  of  Christ ;  luit  this  ^vill  hardly  be 
asserted  of  the  apostolic  office,  and  is  not  the  objection 
raised.  The  possibility  of  its  being  abused  by  unspiri- 
tual  and  unfaithful  men  is  no  argument  whatever 
against  its  existence.  The  Gospel  is  the  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit,  and  its  economy  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion, not  indeed  that  men  will  be  free  from  imperfec- 
tions, infirmities,  and  sins,  but  that  the  Spirit  is  given, 
and  will  abide  with  the  Church  for  ever,  to  enable  it 
through  all  its  offices  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the 
kingdom.  An  apostle  betrayed  Christ  as  none  but  an 
apostle  could  have  done  ;  but  that  was  no  argument 
against  the  office  of  an  apostle. 

But  whilst  Church  life  is,  by  the  very  constitution  of 
the  Church,  in  near  relation  with  the  personal  spiritual 
life,  there  are  also,  on  the  other  hand,  indications  in  the 
epistles  of  the  necessity  of  the  latter,  as  distinct  from 
the  Church  life  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  it.  At 
the  close  of  each  epistle  a  special  promise  is  given  by 
the  Son  of  Man  to  "  him  that  overcometh  ;  "  and  that 
we  may  not  dream  that  such  promises,  or  even  the 
warnings  and  exhortations  to  the  angel,  concern  only 
official  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  solemn  summons 
rings  out  each  time  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
"  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
"  saith  unto  the  churches." 

Indeed  the  promise,  when  compared  Avitli  the  address 
to  the  Church  through  its  angel,  is  singularly  instruc- 
tive as  to  the  distinctness   of  the  personal  life.     It 
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teaches  us  that  all  real  victory  for  tlie  Christian  must 
be  personal.  Profoundly  as  his  own  spiritual  life  must 
be  affected  by  the  corporate  life  of  the  body,  yet  he  can 
neither  gain  the  victory  for  himself  by  the  victory  of 
the  Church,  nor  need  he  participate  in  the  defeats  of 
the  Church.  Every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden 
and  fight  his  own  battle.  It  is  fatal  to  isolate  himself 
from  the  body,  but  it  is  equally  fatal  to  confound  him- 
self with  the  body.  And,  although  the  first  purpose  of 
Church  life,  next  to  glorifying  Christ  before  men,  is  to 
cherish  and  aid  the  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  and  con- 
science of  every  man,  yet  at  times  it  may  act  in  a 
totally  different  manner,  and  supply  the  very  trials  and 
temptations  w^hich  the  individual  Christian  has  to  over- 
come in  order  to  gain  his  own  reward.  This  is  remark- 
ably illustrated  in  the  epistle  to  Thyatira.  The  cor- 
porate Church  life,  though  vigorous  and  fervent,  was  in 
alliance  with  anti- Christian  principles,  acts,  and  power. 
The  complete  victory  could  only  be  gained  by  resisting 
these  evil  tendencies  of  the  Church  life,  by  men  becom- 
ing exceptions  to  it  in  this  respect.  And  this  is  very 
clearly  marked  in  the  epistle.  After  the  address  to  the 
angel  the  divine  voice  continues,  "  But  to  you  I  say, "' 
"  the  rest  who  are  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as  have  not 
"  this  doctrine,  such  as  have  not  known  the  depths  of 
"  Satan  (as  they  say),  I  will  not  lay  on  you  any  other 
"  burden  ;  only  what  ye  have,  hold  until  I  shall  come." 
That  is,  although  the  Church  was  really  a  Church,  and 
its  angel  really  a  star  in  Christ's  right  hand,  neverthe- 
less it  was  by  their  being  exceptions,  by  being  a  remnant 

*  The  Kai  of  the  received  version  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  or  versions,  except  in  the  Vulgate.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
absence  of  the  kox  is  fatal  to  some  Presbyterian  speculations ;  it  is  equally 
fatal  to  those  Church  theories  which  substitute  Church  life  for  the  per 
sonal  life. 
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who  had  resisted  the  Church  tendencies  around  them, 
that  the  victory  was  gained.  This  truth  is  yet  more 
conspicuous  in  the  epistle  to  Sardis.  The  general 
Church  life  only  deserved  the  name  of  death ;  "  But," 
the  Lord  says  to  the  angel  of  the  Church,  "  thou  hast  a 
**  few  names  in  Sardis,  which  have  not  defiled  their 
"  garments ;  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white  for 
"  they  are  worthy.  He  that  overcometh,  he  shall  be 
"  clothed  in  white  garments.'"'  The  exceptions  here  are 
individualised  by  the  expression  "  a  few  names."  They 
are  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  but  they  have 
gained  the  victory,  not  with  the  Church,  but  in  spite 
of  the  pollutions,  whatever  these  were,  with  which  it 
was  filled  and  which  destroyed  the  value  of  all  its 
works. 

Without  pursuing  these  considerations  further,  it  is 
sufiicient  for  our  argument  to  observe,  that  neither  must 
the  profound  conviction  of  the  necessity  to  every  soul 
of  man  of  personal  life  in  Christ  weaken  our  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  organic  life  of  the  Church,  nor  must 
our  firm  belief  in  the  reality  of  that  organic  life  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  truth  that  our  spiritual  life  is 
only  through  personal  faith  and  communion  with  Him. 
The  Church  life  is  not  merely  for  the  advantage  of  the 
personal  life  ;  nor  the  personal  life  merely  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  Church  life  ;  but  they  react  mutually  one  on 
the  other ;  and  that  which  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  not  man  put  asunder. 
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The  argument,  whicli  it  was  proposed  to  investigate 
out  of  those  sacred  records  from  which  the  Christian 
faith  is  derived,  is  now  completed.  The  question  was, 
whether  these  records  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 
laws  which  must  govern  the  formation  of  Christian 
society,  and  whether  we  could  trace  in  them  the  action 
of  these  laws  until  those  types  of  Christian  social  life, 
which  are  their  legitimate  and  true  development,  should 
be  determined.  We  had  also  to  inquire  whether  this 
Genesis  of  the  Christian  society  was  simply  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  laws ;  or  whether  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  as  the  Creator  of  this  new  world,  interposed 
His  own  acts  of  authority  in  order  to  determine  more 
definitely  its  form  and  constitution.  The  conclusions, 
to  which  our  investigations  have  led  us,  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  here  recapitulated.  But,  numerous  as 
they  are,  they  are  connected  by  great  general  laws,  and 
are  therefore  both  complete  and  intelligible.  We  have 
found,  that  whilst  law, — in  its  original  sense  of  a  com- 
mand fenced  in  by  prohibitions  and  penalties, — has  no 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  being  unsuitable  for 
the  spiritual  or  religious  life  of  man,  a  divine  order  has 
developed  itself  out  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
love  to  God  and  man  and  of  the  supremacy  of  con- 
science, which  are  law  in  a  higher  sense,  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.     But  we  also  found  that 

2  R 
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the  divine  Teacher  of  men  did  not  leave  this  order  to 
evolve  itself  indefinitely  and  uncertainly,  but  in  His 
teaching  expressly  indicated  what  would  be  the  laws 
of  Christian  fellowship  ;  whilst  by  His  acts, — especially 
by  the  appointment  and  mission  of  the  Twelve,  and  by 
the  institution  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, — He 
created  the  elementary  forms  out  of  which,  through 
the  action  of  these  laws,  His  Church  should  be  com- 
pletely developed.  And  for  this  purpose.  He  gave 
after  His  ascension  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  by  a 
moral  and  spiritual  influence  to  direct  His  disciples 
and  guide  them  into  all  the  truth,  but  also  by  an 
external  testimony  to  establish  and  aid  them,  fixing 
here  and  there  certain  landmarks  of  the  truth,  and 
stimulating  the  spiritual  principles  by  authoritative 
confirmations.  But  this  external  testimony  was  only 
for  a  time,  until  the  whole  truth  necessary  should  be 
revealed,  and  until  the  form  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth  should  have  attained  its  maturity.  We  have 
also  traced,  in  the  history  and  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  gradual  operation  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  results 
becoming  more  and  more  definite,  so  that  before  the 
death  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  the  structure  of 
the  Church  w^as  complete  in  all  its  main  portions,  and 
nothing  was  needed  except  that  final  development  of 
its  permanent  form  which  could  not  take  place  until 
two  events  should  have  occurred.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  Old  Testament  polity  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple.  The  second 
was  the  cessation  of  the  extraordinary  powers  and 
peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  original  apostolic  body, 
which  were  to  pass  into  the  ordinary  gifts  and  autho- 
rity belonging  to  the  permanent  order  of  the  Churcli. 
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What  that  ultimate  development  would  be  we  arc  not 
left  merely  to  infer  from  the  principles  previously 
established.  A  final  Kevclation  from  Jesus  Christ  is 
given  through  the  last  of  the  apostles,  who  forms  a 
link  between  the  transitional  and  the  permanent  state 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  this  Revelation  the  order  of 
the  Church  is  represented  in  its  matured  and  developed 
form,  independent  of  the  original  apostles,  except  as 
those  from  whom  it  sprang,  and  through  whom  the 
truth  was  revealed.  And  in  this  Revelation,  although 
it  addresses  us  in  ideal  and  symbolical  language,  we 
trace  without  difficulty,  with  the  aid  of  the  apostolical 
teaching  which  has  preceded,  a  constitution  of  Christ's 
Holy  Catholic  Church  suited  for  all  ages  and  for  all 
the  varying  conditions  of  human  life  and  society. 

It  would  of  course  supply  an  important  confirmation 
to  these  conclusions,  if  we  should  discover  from  post- 
apostolic  records  that  the  organic  forms,  the  growth 
of  which  we  have  traced  in  the  New  Testament,  were 
actually  in  existence  in  the  age  immediately  following 
that  of  the  apostles,  if  not  universally,  at  all  events 
generally,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  is  selected  in  the  final  Revelation  as  a 
representation  of  the  universal  Church.  Any  inquiry, 
however,  which  should  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  would  require  a  different 
process  of  investigation  from  that  which  is  adopted  in 
this  argument.  For  in  this  we  have  assumed  not  only 
the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  several  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  their  authority ;  that 
is,  not  only  that  their  testimony  to  historical  facts  is 
to  be  trusted,  but  also  that  the  principles,  by  which 
Christians  ought  to  be  guided,  are  there  authoritatively 
revealed.     No  Christian  supposes  this  of  the  writings 
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of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  however  valuable  he  may 
consider  them  as  a  witness  to  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  the  primitive  Church.  Our  argument  therefore  rests 
entirely  on  the  records  of  the  New  Testament,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  prove  that  Christians,  who  receive  these 
as  the  source  and  standard  of  their  religion,  differ  as 
to  the  true  external  form  of  Christianity  not  because 
it  may  not  be  ascertained  from  these  records,  but 
because  they  do  not  recognise  or  investigate  the  evi- 
dence which  the  sacred  Scripture  supplies. 

That  this  argument  will  satisfy  all  who  accept  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  of  course  sup- 
posed ;  it  is  more  probable,  that  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions would  be  challenged  not  only  by  one  school  of 
religious  opinion,  but  in  turn  by  all.  But  this  at  least 
may  be  claimed  for  the  argument,  that  it  is  complete 
and  consistent  with  itself ;  and  that,  not  by  any  theory 
being  propounded  to  which  the  evidence  is  bound  to 
agree,  but  simply  by  carrying  forward  the  several  laws 
of  Christian  society,  as  they  are  established,  to  aid  us 
in  understanding  the  fresh  evidence  afforded  in  the 
acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles ; 
such  evidence  however  being  allowed  to  speak  for 
itself,  and  not  constrained  by  some  forced  interpreta- 
tion to  conform  to  the  principles.  One  who  is  investi- 
gating the  laws  of  the  natural  world  must  proceed  by 
such  a  method ;  and  his  success  will  dejDcnd  on  the 
fearlessness  and  the  skill  with  which  he  discusses  the 
evidence,  and  on  his  al)ility  to  discern  the  general 
laws  by  which  the  several  facts  are  connected.  If  the 
argument,  in  some  part  of  this  work,  fails  from  the 
want  of  these  qu;dities,  let  such  errors  be  corrected. 
But  the  main  conclusions  to  which  it  points  will  not 
be  affected  by  many  such  errors  or  omissions.     These 
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conclusions  arc  determined  from  Holy  Scripture  by 
evidence  and  reasonings  as  complete,  in  their  own 
sphere,  as  those  by  which,  for  instance,  the  main 
principles  of  the  science  of  ];)olitical  economy  are  estab- 
lished. And  we  do  not  admit  that  the  proofs  of 
scientific  laws  are  insufficient,  merely  because  many 
persons  are  found  who  will  not  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  these  laws.  But  there  are  other  obstacles  besides 
those  of  an  uninformed  judgment,  or  an  unscientific 
habit  of  mind,  which  will  always  interfere  with  con- 
clusions as  to  the  religious  life  of  man ;  we  must  ex- 
pect that,  so  long  as  the  world  lasts  in  its  present  state, 
there  will  be  those  who  will  substitute  some  theory  of 
their  own,  or  some  traditional  system  inherited  from  their 
forefathers,  or  some  monstrous  growth  of  the  ages,  for 
tlie  divine  constitution  of  the  Church  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament.  Truth,  powerful  as  it  is,  rarely 
wins  its  victories  in  those  minds  in  which  the  feelinors 

o 

are  preoccupied.  But,  if  any  one  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  conclusions  to  which  this  argument  has  led  us,  let 
me  pray  him,  in  the  name  of  our  common  Lord  and 
Master,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  Church  which  He  pur- 
chased with  His  blood,  not  to  content  himself  with 
objecting  to  certain  parts  of  the  argument,  or  to  some 
of  the  expositions  of  Scripture ;  but  let  him  patiently 
and  honestly  grapple  wdth  the  whole  question,  and 
endeavour  to  construct  for  himself  an  argument  of  the 
same  kind  as  is  here  presented.  Only  let  him  not  begin 
by  assuming  that  which  has  to  be  proved.  When  we 
proceed  by  assuming,  for  example,  that  because  St 
Peter  held  a  primacy  among  the  Twelve,  therefore  this 
must  be  part  of  the  permanent  order  of  the  Church  ;  or 
that  the  office  of  apostles  cannot  be  permanent,  because 
the  Twelve  and  St  Paul  had  special  functions ;  or  that 
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because  apostles  and  presbyters  had  many  functions 
in  common,  therefore  there  is  but  one  degree  in  the 
pastoral  oliice ;  or  that  because  presbyters  were  called 
bishops,  therefore  they  were  bishops  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal sense  of  the  word ;  or  that  the  body  of  Christ  must 
be  "  the  invisible  Church ; "  or  that  the  order  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  of  much  consequence  to  the  interests 
of  Christianity,  if  only  we  follow  our  own  conscientious 
convictions ; — we  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  fail  in 
either  convincing  others,  or  attaining  any  certainty  in 
our  conclusions.  It  is  as  if  we  should  commence  the 
study  of  astronomy  by  assuming  that  the  earth  must 
be  stationary,  or  that  the  moon  must  be  larger  than 
the  planets,  or  anything  else  that  may  at  first  sight 
seem  obviously  true. 

Nor  will  it  be  a  less  fatal  obstacle  to  the  discovery 
of  truth,  if  we  assume,  as  many  do,  that  nothing  can 
be  of  great  importance  in  religion,  which  is  not  plainly 
and  expressly  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture ;  in  other 
words,  which  requires  continued  thought  and  patient 
investigation  for  its  complete  determination.  Such  per- 
sons forget  that  that  which  has  rendered  Holy  Scripture 
intelligible  to  ordinary  Christians  is  the  thought  and 
the  investigations  of  its  translators.  Indeed,  although 
Revelation  as  a  whole  appeals  directly  to  the  conscience 
even  of  the  most  illiterate,  yet  much  of  the  New 
Testament, — notably  much  of  the  argumentative  writ- 
ings of  St  Paul, — presumes  in  its  readers  an  amount 
of  intellectual  training  which  probably  not  one  in  a 
hundi'cd,  at  least  in  England,  has  received,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  Corinth  and  Rome.  The 
question  of  plainness  or  obscurity  is  one  of  degree, 
respecting  which  different  minds  will  judge  very  dif- 
ferently, and  which  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as  a  stan- 
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clard  of  the  relative  importance  of  truths.  Some  per- 
sons will  deny  that  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  ex- 
pressly set  down  in  Holy  Scripture  ;  others,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  is  clearly  revealed.  In 
fact  the  objection  against  conclusions  from  Revelation, 
because  they  are  not  plainly  taught,  is  in  spirit  the  ob- 
jection urged  by  the  Jews  against  Jesus  Himself; 
"  How  long  dost  Thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?  If  Thou 
"  be  the  Christy  teU  us  plainly." 

There  is  one  caution  however  as  to  the  conclusions  to 
which  this  argument  has  led  us,  which  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent to  repeat  here,  although  it  has  been  already  more  than 
once  suggested.  Our  argument  is,  that  the  true  form 
and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  New  Testament,  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  from  nature,  or  those 
of  the  social  and  economical  life  of  man  from  experience 
and  observation.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that  in  those 
subordinate  branches  of  human  knowledge,  although 
conclusions  may  be  certainly  true  in  themselves,  yet 
they  are  often  complicated  by  others  in  some  wider 
sphere,  which  affect  very  materially  the  general  and 
complete  result.  For  example,  the  conclusions  which 
are  determined  by  the  science  of  chemistry  as  to  food, 
may  be  practically  modified  or  completely  altered  by 
discoveries  in  physiology  ;  results,  which  may  be  estab- 
lished with  the  utmost  certainty  by  the  science  of 
political  economy,  may  be  so  affected  by  other  causes, 
such  as  the  moral  influences  indirectly  resulting  from 
some  measure,  as  to  make  any  given  problem  indeter- 
minate. But  the  higher  we  advance  in  the  scale  of 
knowledge,  the  more  general  do  the  laws  become,  and 
the  greater  is  our  certainty  as  to  the  iiltimate  results. 
Now  if  we  believe  Holy  Scripture  to  be  the  revelation  of 
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the  mind  of  God  to  man,  we  must  ho  assured  that  tlie 
conclusions  thence  drawn  as  to  human  life  are  not 
some  inferior  and  limited  laws,  but  truths  of  the  highest 
order,  to  which  all  other  truths  must  be  subordinate, 
universal  laws  for  man.  But  we  must  observe,  also, 
that  among  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Scripture  itself 
there  are  both  primary  and  secondary  laws.  Those  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  result,  we 
have  found,  from  yet  more  profound  and  universal 
principles  ;  from  the  love  of  Christ  to  man,  and  from 
the  constitution  of  human  nature  itself.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, we  maintain  our  conclusions  to  be  as  certain  as 
those  which  can  be  attained  in  any  science,  we  must 
not  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  laws  established 
are  secondary,  not  primary  laws.  If  from  them  we 
should  draw  any  practical  inferences,  or  if  we  should 
impose  on  them  any  interpretation,  at  variance  with  the 
higher  laws  of  the  Christian  life,  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  love,  or  again  with  those  of  the 
true  constitution  of  man ;  we  may  be  persuaded  that 
our  inferences  and  interpretations  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
We  should  need  then  to  be  reminded  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  knowledge  and  of  charity ;  and  further, 
that  all  ordinances  of  God  are  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  ordinances. 


THE    END. 
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nary in  Scotland.  Author  of  'Leaders  of  the  Reformation,'  '  English  Puritanism  and 
its  Leaders,'  '  Theism  :  the  Witness  of  Reason  and  Nature  to  an  All- Wise  and  Benefi- 
cent Creator. '    Two  volumes,  8vo.  \_Earli)  in  Spring. 

HOURS   OP   CHRISTIAN   DEVOTION. 

Translated  from  tho  German  of  A.  THOLUCK,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  Councillor  of  the  Supreme  Consistory,  Prussia.  By  the 
Rev.  ROBERT  MENZIES,  D.D.  With  a  Preface  written  for  this  Translation  by  the 
Author.     Crown  8vo,  9s. 

"  To  many  of  these  meditations  four  or  five  great  texts  are  prefixed,  and  the  reader 
feels  that  the  gentle  pressure  of  a  powerful  hand  has  crushed  these  sacred  fruits,  and 
handed  him  the  fragant  wine  of  the  kingdom  in  a  golden  goblet.  .  .  .  The  abundance 
and  variety  of  the  material  furnished  in  this  volume  for  quiet  pondering  render  further 
characterisation  difficult.  We  are  thankful  for  the  introduction  of  this  wise,  thoughtful, 
helpful  book." — British  Quarterhj  Review. 

"  For  your  beautiful  translation  I  thank  you  again,  and  cannot  express  how  successful 
I  find  tho  rendering." — Br  Thohich. 

SERMONS. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CAIRO,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow.    Thirteenth  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

"  They  are  noble  sermons ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that,  with  the  cultivated  reader, 
they  will  gain  rather  than  lose  by  being  read,  not  heard.  There  is  a  thoughtfulness  and 
depth  about  them  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated,  unless  when  they  are  studied  at  lei- 
sure ;  and  there  are  so  many  sentences  so  felicitously  expressed  that  we  should  grudge 
being  hun-ied  away  from  them  by  a  rapid  speaker,  without  being  allowed  to  enjoy  them  a 
second  time." — Fraser''s  Magazine. 


Jl/ESSJ^S  BLACKWOOD  &-  SONS'  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCH   DOCTRINE   AND   PRACTICE. 

A  Series  of , Sermons.  By  the  Kkv.  JAMES  A.  SELLAU,  A.M.,  Incumbent  of  St 
Peter's  (Episcopal)  Church,  Edinburgh.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

VINDICATION    OF  THE    CANON    OF    LITERAL    INTER- 
PRETATION   OF   PROPHECY. 

Rein-inted,  by  permission,  from  'Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse'  By  the  late  Du 
TODD,  of  Trinity  Colle{,'o,  Dublin.     Price  Sixi)enco. 

NOTES    ON    REFERENCES    AND    QUOTATIONS    IN    THE 
NEW   TESTAMENT   FROM   THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Notes  on  the  L'ufidtilled  Proi)hecies  of  Isaiah,'  and  '  Notes  on  the 
Book  of  Revelation.'     1  vol.  crown  8vo.  [7/4  a  few  days. 

REST   IN   JESUS. 

By  the  Ri:v.  MAXWELL  NICHOLSON,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap. 
8vo,  48.  6d. 
"  Any  one  in  search  of  a  book  for  quiet  reailing,  and  on  evangelical  principles,  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  the  one  now  before  us.   .  .  .   Very  beautifully  written.  .  .  .  Altogether 
practical  and  experimental." — .Juurnal  of  Sacred  Literature. 
"  Bright,  truthful,  and  consolatory." — Eclectic  Review. 

THE    MONKS   OF   THE   WEST. 

From  St  Benedict  to  St  Bernard.     By  COUNT  MONTALEMBERT,  Member  of  the 
French  Academy.     5  vols.  8vo,  £2,  12s.  Cd. 
"  Whatever  the  Count  touches  he  of  necessity  adorns.     lie  has  produced  a  great  and 
most  interesting  work,  full  of  curious  facts,  and  lit  up  with  most  noble  eloquence." — 
Times. 

"  No  library  of  English  history  will  be  complete  without  these  glowing  pictures  of  the 
'  Monks  of  the  West.' " — Stuiidurd. 

By  thk  same  Author. 
ST    COLUMBA,   APOSTLE    OF    CALEDONIA. 

Crown  Svo,  red  edges,  os.  6il. 
"  A  charming  little  volume,  exquisitely  printed — a  real  boon  to  the  lovers  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  antiquity." — Scotsman. 

MEMOIRS   OF  THE   LIFE  AND   TIMES   OF  HENRY  LORD 
BROUGHAM. 

Written  by  Himself.     In  3  vols.  Svo,  price  IGs.  each. 

ANCIEyr  CLASSICS  FOR  EXGLLSII  READERS. 

EniTKi)  nv  THK  Rkv.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A.,. 

Author  of '  Etoniana,' '  TLe  Public  Schools,'  &c. 

Vol.    XI.-PLINY. 

By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  CHURCH,  M.A.,  Head -Master  of  the  Royal  Urammar-Schoo), 
Honley-on-Thames  ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  BRODRIBB,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  previous  Volumes  contain — 


iESCHYLUS.    By  R.  S.  Coi-leston,  B..\. 
XENOl'HON.    By  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 

Bart. 
CICEIIO.     By  Rev.  W.  L.  Colun-s  M.A. 
SOPHOCLES.     By  Clifton  W.  Collins 

M.A. 


HOMER'S   ILIAD,     By  Rev.  W.  L.  Col- 
lins,  M.A. 
HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.      By  the  Same. 
HERODOTUS.      By  G.  C.  Swayne,  M.A. 
C^SAR.    By  Anthony  Trolloi-e. 
VIKGIL.     By  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins,  M.A. 
HORACE.     By  Tueouoiu;  Martin. 

Price  Half-a-Crown  each,  in  cloth. 

"We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  recommend  the  other  vohimcs  of  this 
useful  series." — Qiiartrrf;)  Revieir. 

"  These  little  volumes  shoulil  bo  in  tlio  library  of  every  refined  and  olueated  lady,  who, 
after  reading  tlieni,  will  be  for  ever  grateful  to  the  editors  an<l  jjublisliors  of  the  series  for 
putting  it  in  her  power  to  acquire  in  such  a  pleasant  and  easy  way  so  much  useful  and 
iuteresliu^  classical  Iciirning." — Diuly  Review. 


MESSRS  BLACKWOOD  Sr'   SONS'  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE   METAMORPHOSES   OP  PUBLITJS   OVIDIUS   NASO. 

Translated  in  English  Blank  Verse.  By  HENRY  KING,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  b"d. 

"  Turaing  to  Mr  King's  version  of  the  poet's  Metamorphoses,  we  have  very  much  to  say 
in  its  praise.  He  has  given  us  by  far  the  most  elegant  and  trustworthy  version  of  the 
Metamorphoses  in  the  English  language,  from  which  may  be  formed  a  fair  conception  of 
the  special  attributes  of  Ovid  as  a  poet,  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  the  play  of  his  fine 
fancy,  the  tenderness  of  his  pathos,  and  the  easy  elegance,  and,  at  times,  the  stately 
march  of  his  sounding  versification.  .  .  .  Cordially  do  we  commend  this  vension  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  to  our  readers  as  by  far  the  best  and  purest  in  our  language." — Qraphic. 

"  An  excellent  translation." — Athenaum. 

"  The  execution  is  admirable.  .  .  .  It  is  but  scant  and  inadequate  praise  to  say  of 
it  that  it  is  the  best  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  which  we  l\a.ve."—Obseji;er. 

THE  ODES,  EPODES,  AND  SATIRES  OF  HORACE. 

Translated  into  English  Verse,  together  with  a  Life  of  Horace.  By  THEODORE 
MARTIN. 

To  this  Edition  (the  Third  of  the  Odes  and  Epodes)  a  Translation  of  the  Satires  has 

been  for  the  first  time  added.     Post  8vo,  9s. 

^  By  the  same  Author. 

CATULLUS. 

Translated  into  English  Verse,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,     Post  8vo,  68.  6d. 

Bt  the  same  Author, 
THE  VITA  NUOVA   OP   DANTE. 

Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,     Second  Edition,  5s. 

THE  ELEGIES  OP  ALBIUS  TIBULLUS,  ROMAN  KNIGHT. 

Translated  into  English  Verse,  with  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  Illustrative  Notes.  By 
JAMES  CRANSTOUN,  B.  A.,  Author  of  a  Translation  of  '  Catullus.'       [In  the  press. 

THE  ODES  AND  EPODES  OF  HORACE. 

A  Metrical  Translation  into  English.     With  Introduction  and  Commentaries.     By 

Lord  LYTTON.     With  Latin  Text.     8vo,  14s. 
"  We  know  of  no  book  from  which  the  English  reader  could  gain  a  brighter  or  more 
living  conception  of  the  cordial  heart  and  graceful  song  of  the  great  Roman  poet  than 
from  Lord  Lytton's  translation." — Quartoiy  Review. 

THE    ODYSSEY   AND    ILIAD    OF    HOMER. 

Translated  into  English  Verse,  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  the  Rev.  P.  S.  WORS- 
LEY  and  Professor  CONINGTON.     Four  vols,  crown  8vo,  398. 

THE  JENEID  OP  VIRGIL. 

Books  I. -VI.  Translated  in  English  Blank  Verse.  By  G.  K.  RICKARDS,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Books  VII.-XII.  Translated  in  English  Blank  Verse.  By  Lord  RAVENSWORTH. 
Completing  the  above.  \I)i  the  press. 

WORKS   OP  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

RECREATIONS  OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  8s. 

NOCTES  AMBROSIANJE.     4  vols.,  16s. 

TALES.     Comprising  '  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,'  '  The  Trials 

of  Margaret  Lynd.say,'  and  '  The  Foresters.'     43. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICAL  AND  IMAGINATIVE.    4  vols.,  12s. 

LECTURES   ON   METAPHYSICS   AND   ON   LOGIC. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
Universitv  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  MANSELL,  and  by  Pro- 
fessor VEITCH,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.     4  vols.  Svo,  £2,  8s. 

MEMOIR   OP   SIR   WILLIAM   HAMILTON,   BART., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta|)liysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  PROFESSOR 
VEITCH,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.     Svo,  with  Portrait,  18s. 


4  A/ESSJiS  BLACKIVOOD  &-  SONS'  PUBLICATIONS. 

THORNDALE;  or,    The  Conflict  of  Opinion. 

liy  WILLLV.M   SMITH.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d, 

GRAVENHURST;  or,   Thoughts  on   Grood.  and  Evil. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Author  of  '  Thorndalo,'  &c.     In  crown  8vo,  price  Zs.  6d. 
"  One  of  those  rare  books  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts,  de- 
serves an  attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal." —  Wt&lmimttr  lieview. 

THE    COMING  RACE.       Octavo,  10s.  6d.,  cloth. 

"  Language,  literature,  an<l  the  arts,  all  touched  on  with  admirable  verisimilitude, 
are  impres.sed  into  the  service  of  his  thesis ;  and  often,  in  reading  of  the  delights  of 
this  underground  Utopia,  have  we  sighed  for  the  refreshing  tranquillity  of  that  lamp-lit 
land." — AlhenwHin. 

"  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  humour  and  irony  running  throtigh  the  vision,  it  is  true  ; 
but  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  half-painful,  half-grotosquo  air  of  earnestness  in  it,  as  though 
the  writer  were  quite  prepared  to  discover  any  day  the  people  of  which  ho  has  dreamt, 
and  as  though  he  thirsted  for  that  discovery  as  a  solace  to  his  soul." — Slandard. 

"  The  prose  poem  of  *  The  Coming  Race' — for  so  it  may  justly  be  entitled — takes  high 
rank  among  the  most  remarkable  and  original  books  of  the  day." — Daily  Telegraph. 

PICCADILLY:  A  Fragment  of  Contemporary  Biography. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT.     With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Richard  DovlE.    Fifth 

Edition,  Gs. 
"  The  picture  of  *  Good  Society ' — meaning  thereby  the  society  of  men  and  women  of 
wealth  or  rank — contained  in  this  book  constitutes  its  chief  merit,  and  is  roiuarkablo  for 
the  point  and  vigour  of  the  author's  style." — Athenmum. 

MARY    QUEEN    OF    SCOTS   AND    HER   ACCUSERS. 

By  JOHN  HOSACK.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  continuing  thk  Nakua- 
TiVE  DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  QuEEN  Maky.  With  a  Photograph  from  the  Bust  on 
the  Tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.     In  8vo,  15s. 

THE   HISTORY    OF   SCOTLAND; 

From  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  16SS.  By  JOHN  HILL  BURTON, 
Historiographer-Royal.    7  vols.  8vo,  i;4,  18s. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCHES    OF    THE    REIGN   OF   GEORGE 
SECOND. 

By  MRS  OLIPHANT.     Second  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  10s.  6d. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Historical  Sketches  form  two  attractive  volumes  whose  contents  are 
happily  arranged  so  as  to  luring  out  some  of  the  salient  poiuts  at  a  period  in  our  social 
history  richly  illustrated  by  epistolary  and  biographical  remains."-  A'.C((»i('/K>-. 

"The  most  graphic  and  vigorous  Historical  Sketches  which  have  ever  been  published. 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  interest  which  attaches  to  these  two  volumes,  or 
the  high  literary  merit  by  which  they  are  marked."— yoArt  Ball. 

GRAFFITI    D'lTALIA. 

By  W.  W.  STORY.     In  fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d, 

"  As  a  sculptor's  sketches  in  a  kind  of  poetic  neutral  tint,  they  are  of  great  value,  quite 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  value  as  Yiocvcis."—-Ailtena  inn. 

"  In  the  present  volume  he  has  translated  the  marble  for  us  into  poetry.  Goethe  used 
to  say  that  sculpture  was  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  arts.  And  in  a  certain  high  trans- 
cendental sense  ho  is  perfectly  right.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  ijuestion  should 
certainly  study  the  C]eoi)atra  of  Story  in  marble,  and  the  Cleopatra  as  we  hud  her  trans- 
lated in  the  present  volume  into  verse."—  WcstttiiMler  liccUw. 

THE  SPANISH   GYPSY. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT.     Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  7s.  (jd. 

THE   POEMS    OP   OSSIAN, 

In  the  Original  Gailic.     With  a  Literal  Translation  into  English,  and  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems.     By  the  REV.  ARCHIBALD   CLERK.     2  vols, 
imperial  Svo,  A.1,  lis.  Cd. 
"The  most  thoughtful  and  able  book  in  connection  with  Celtic  literature  that  has  ap- 
l)cared  for  a  long  time." — I'tilhsliire  Journal. 
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